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PREFACE    BY    THE    EDITOR. 


In  the  Author's  Introduction  to  the  Exploratio  Phi- 
losophica,  the  present  treatise  is  alluded  .to  in  words 
to  which  I  have  aheady  called  attention,  in  my  Pre- 
face to  his  Examination  of  the  Utilitarian  Philosophy. 
After  mentioning  that'  he  had  contemplated- publish- 
ing an  answer  to  Mr  J.  S.  Mill's  Utilitarianism  in 
the  year'  1863,  he  continues,  'I  altered  my  mind  as 
to  this,  and  determined  rather  to  put  together  in  an 
uncontroversial  form  what  seemed  to  me  the  truth, 
in  opposition  to  what  I  thought  error.  This,  if  it 
please  God,  is  in  the,  way  of  being  accomphshed,  sub- 
ject to  aU  the  delays  which  interest  in  other  employ- 
ments, uncertain 'health,  and  some  not,  I  think, 
uncalled  for  scrupulousness  and  anxiety  'as  to  what, 
one  writes  on  a  subject  so  important,  may  throw  in 
the  way  of  it.' 

The  Exploratio  itself  was  published  in  1865,  and 

the  Author  died  ih  the  summer  of  the  following  year. 

On  examining  his  MSS.,  I  found,  amongst  the  latest 

written,  a  series  of  chapters,  each  with  its  own  bead- 
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ing,  but  not  anunged  in  order,  and  often  incomplete, 
whicK  appeared  to  answer  to  the  description  given 
above.  I  subjoin  tiie  headings  in  the  order  in  which 
the  chapters  were  apparently  written. 

1.  Aretaica  and  Eudsemonics,  17  pp. 

2.  Moral  philosophy  as  an  art  referring  to  an  ideal, 
21- pp. 

3.  Moral  philosophy  not  mere  imagination,  21  pp. 

4.  Consistency  of  moral  ideals,  28  pp. 

5.  Moral  ideals,  their  relation  to  positive  science,  12  pp. 

6.  .On  Inoral  value,  22  pp. 

7.  Duty,  35  pp. 

8.  On  inoral  judgments  and  sentiments,  69  pp. 

9.  Distribution  of  action,  law,  justice,  &e.,  57  pp. 

10.  Eolation  of  moral  ideals  to  fact  and'  imagination, 
57  pp. 

11.  Anatomy  of  wrong-doing,  40  pp. 

12.  Pleasure,  pain  and  happiness,  84  pp. 

13.  Moral  elevation,  33  pp. 

14.  Application  of  mora!  philosophy,  50  pp. 

15.  Character,  will  and  education^  43  pp.. 
16.*    {Diversity  of  ethical  systems),  20  pp. 

17.  Discussion,  controversy,  war,  35,  pp. 

18.  (Importance  of  right  belief),  18  pp. 

Along  with  these  .chapters  I  found  three  Appen- 
dices, one  of  nearly  a  hundred  pages  entitled  Ideal- 
ism  and  Positivism,  the  others  much  shorter,  without 
any  title.     There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  to 

^  Thfe  16th  and  18th  chapters  are  without  a  heading  in  the  MS.  The 
former  I  have  not  printed,  as  it  is  mainly  a  repetition  of  what  had  heen 
said  elsewhere. 
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them  the  Author  alludes  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
Exphratio,  where  he  says  that,  in  connexion  with 
his  intended  answer  to  Mr  Mill,  he  '  was  led  to  put 
together  the  intellectual  views .  on  which  the  moral 
view  rested,  and  had  meant;  if  they  should  come 
within  reasonahle  limits,  to  publish  them  in  an  Ap- 
pendix.' Instead  of  doing  this  he  finally  resolved 
to  bring  put  the  Exploratio  as  a  sort  of  general  Pro- 
legomena to  his  ethical  writings.  My  first  intention, 
as  may  he  seen  from  the  references  in  pp.  13,  60 
and  380,  was  to  have  printed  a  portion  at  least  of 
the  Appendices  at  the  end  of  this  volume  with  the 
new  title  Relativism  and  Eegulativism,  hut  for  various 
reasons  I  have  now  thought  it  better  to  reserve  it 
for  .the  second  part  of  the  Exploratio,  which  I  hope 
shortly  to  prepare  for  the  press. 

It  will  he  seen,  from  a  comparison  of  the  printed 
chapters  with  the  headings  of  the  MS.  chapters,  that 
I  ha,ve  used  the  same  liberi^y  in  breaking  up,  re- 
arranging, and  omitting  in  this  volume  as  in  the  one 
previously  edited  by  me.  I  have  also  made  large 
additions  from  other  MSS.  wherever  the  Author's 
vipws  seemed  to  be  imperfectly  stated  in  the  treatise 
itself.  Such  additions,  where  they  do  not  extend 
beyond  a  few  lines,  are  silently  inserted  in  the  text : 
otherwise  thay  appear,  as  Appendices  following  the 
chapter  to  which  they  refer,  I  am  further  responsi- 
ble for  the  Table  of  Contents,  Marginal  Summaries, 
and  all  Notes  signed  Ed. 

To .  prevent  mistakes  it  may  be  well  to  mention 
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here  that  a  cliange  has  been  made  In  the  general 
title  of  the  volume.  Ab  originally  advertised  it  bore 
the  nam'e  Aretaics  and  Eud(maonics,  the  Author's 
heading  for  the  firat  chapter,  accompanied  by  the 
editorial  interpretation,  A  treatise  on  the  Moral 
Ideals'.  In  deference  to  the  opinion  of  friends  this 
addition,  as  leas  startling  and  more  easily  understood, 
is  now  left  to  stand  by  itself  in  place  of  the  original 
title.  The  form  aretaic  from  ope-nj,  analogous  to 
spondaic,  mosaic,  prosaic,  algebraic,  &c.,  is  only  one 
out  of  many  instances  to  be  found  in  this  volume, 
of  Prof  Grote's  fearlessness  in  the  use  of  neologisms. 
Such  are  egence,  hedonometry,  equalitarianism,  fdi- 
cificable  and  felidjlcativeness,  hewilled  and  unbe^ 
willed,  outgoingness,  acturience,  and  even  the  Greek 
f  owirpaKTi)?.  For  an  account  of  this  and  other  pecu- 
harities  of  his  style  the  reader  is  referred  to  my 
preface  to  the  former  volume. 

This  may  be  a  fitting  place  to  say  a  few  words 
on  Prof.  Grote's  dislike  to  a  systematic  treatment  of 
ethical  c[uestions,  which  was,  I  venture  to  think,  a 
little  exaggerated  in  some  of  the  reviews  of  Bis  Sx- 
.  amination  of  the  Utilit<^rian  Philosophy.  It  is  not  in 
a  controversial  work  that  we  expect  to .  find  a  full 
statement  of  a  writer's  views  in  their  natural  arrange- 
ment and  with  a  due  subordination  of-  parts  :  those 
who  win  take  the  trouble  to*  read  carefully  the 
chapters  on  Duty  and  Virtue  in  the  present  volume, 
and  to  notice  the  criticisms  passed  upon  Bp  Butler 
for  failing  to  make  his  system  hang  together  (see  pp. 
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118,  141,  163,  181,  284,  344,  443),  will  at  any  rate 
not  ciiarge  the  Author  with  being  indifferent  to  ex- 
actness and  coherence  of  thought.  No  doubt  his 
mode  of  exposition  is  generally  unaystematic.  Writ- 
ing, as  he  did,  without  any  view  of  immediate 
publication,  he  thought  more  of  putting  his  matter 
into  the  form  which  was  most  natural  and  expres.- 
sive  to  himself  than  of  putting  it  into  the  form 
which  was  most  intelligible  to  his  readers-  Thus  he 
suddenly  diverges  in  the  midst  of  an  argument,  re- 
turns again,  repeats  what  has  been  said  before,  and 
'  not  nnfrequently  passes  over  some  point  which  had 
been  previously  left  for  further  consideration.  Again, 
in  hia  fear  lest  the  scaffolding,  and  machinery  should 
be  mistaken  for  the  actual  building,  lest  phrases  and 
formulas  and  logical  divisions  should  be  mistaken 
for  the  truth  itself,  he  is  perhaps  too  ready  to  change 
his  form  of  expression,  or  at  any  rate  to  represent  it 
as  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  one  form  or  one 
analysis  is  preferred  to  another.  Besides  these 
peculiarities  in  his  mode  of  exposition,  there  is  a 
pecuUarity  in  his  general  view  of  ethics  which  may 
tend  to  make  it  appear  both  complicated  and  dis- 
connected as  compared  with  other  systems.  While 
some  philosophers  start  from  a  single  principle,  such 
ad  man's  natural  love  of  pleasure,  and  profess  to  de- 
duce a  whole  system  of  morahty  by.  rigid  inference 
from  this,  he  tells  ue  on  the  contrary  that  we  cannot 
have  £b  single  science  "of  ethics,  but  that  we  may  have 
what  he  loosely  expresses  as  '  a  manner  of  thinking 
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{not  even  a  philosophy)  attended  by  several  subordi- 
nate sciences  or  philosophies.'  What  he  means  by 
this  is,  that  there  are  several  starting  points  for  de- 
termining the  rule  of  human  action,  each  of  which, 
if  followed  out,  will  lead  to  interesting  and  valuable 
results ;  that  for  a  perfect  rule  of  action  we  cannot 
afford  to  disregard  any,  but  that  these  results,  aa 
far  as  we  are  able  to  trace  them,  are  not  always  con- 
sistent; that  this  apparent  inconsistency  would  lead 
to  a  stultification  of  human  action  if  it  were  not  for 
an  underlying  faith  in  the  moral  order  of  the  uni- 
verse, which  faith  or  '  manner  of  thinking'  he  holds 
to  be  the  essential  part  or  foundation  of  ethics.  As  he 
says  in  an- unpublished,  essay  on  the  relation  between 
ethics  and  religion,  '  the  one  fountain-head  of  both, 
the  primary  principle  of  man  and  his  actions  as  they 
should  be,  is  the  idea,  or  proposition,  God  is  good.' 

To  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  Prof.  Grote 
harmonized  opposing  views  on  this  principle,  I  will 
here  quote  from  a  MS.  marked  V  which  may  be  con- 
sidered in  some  respects  a  rough  draught  of  the 
present  treatise.  A  comparison  of  the  quotation 
with  the  first  three  chapters  as  well  as  with  the  12th 
{on  Pleasure)  will  also  throw  light  upon  a  point 
which  is  not  quite  cleared  up  here,  the  relation  be- 
tween -Activity  and  Sentience  on  the  one  hand,  and 
.Wajit  on  the  other. 

The  object  of  Ethics,  as  a  practical  science,  being  to 
determine  future  action,  "what  it  looks  to  in  the  first  instance 
is  not  what  is,  but  what   is  needed,  what   it   ia  right   or 
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desirable  should  be.  And  for  a  creature  such  as  man, 
there  is,  we  may  say,  a  double  need ;  need  of  satisfaction 
for  his  desires,  and  need  of  direction  for  his  action. 

It  is  not  always  sufficiently  rememhered  that  man  is  as 
essentially  an  active  being  as  a  being  capable  of  happiness. 
Of  course,  the  term  happiness,  or  the  supreme  good,  may  be 
tabed  in  a  perfectly  wide  sense,  and  consciously  well  directed 
action  may  be  taken  as  a  part  of  it  as  well  as  enjoyment  or 
gratification.  But  so  far  as.  this  is  so,  we  must  mean  by 
happiness  something  too  general  for  us  to  he  able  to  speak 
of  the  attainment  of  it,  or  even  foi-  iis  to  speak  of  it  as  an 
end  to  be  striven  after.  The  wUl  craving  action,  the  counter- 
part in  the  moral  being  to  that  spring  of  irritability  and 
uneasiness  in  the  physical  being,  which  is  the  source  of  all 
physical  movement,  demands  to  be  considered,  and  calls  for 
its  happiness,, as  much  as  the  capacities  for  enjoyment,  and 
the  desires  con-esponding  to  them,  call  for  theirs.  .  Supposing 
our  impulse  to  action  to  continue,  we  should  be  more  un- 
happy beings  without  wants  to  satisfy,  or  purposes  to  gain, 
than  we  can  be'with  them.  We  may  imagine  a  state  of 
simply  quiescent  enjoyment,  but  it  would  not  at  all  cor- 
respond to  man's  moral  being  as  we  have  experience  of  it.    . 

Theories  formed  with  reference  to  a  supposed  supreme  good 
or  end  of  human  action,  all  rest  upon  the  unconscious  axiom 
that  the  entire  object  of  life  is  to  gain  or  attain  something. 
This  axiom  supposes  the  one  great  fact  of  life  to  be  ungra- 
tified  desire,  unsatisfied  need.  This  is  plainly  an  insufficient 
account  of  life.  -  By  the  side  of  this  fact  there. is  anofber 
as  great,  namely,  the  fact  of  power.  And  as  the  former  fact 
suggests  to  us,  as  the  great  aim  of  philosophic  research, 
the  supreme  good  to  be  gained,  so  the  latter  fact  suggests  to 
us  as  something  of  equal  importance,  the  knowledge  of 
the  right  or  best  thing  to  be  done.     If  by  want  we  imder- 
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stand  that  which  conditious  and  circum stances  call  for, 
(what  the  Latins  expressed  by  the  term  egeo),  the  want  of 
direction  for  action  is  as  primary  and  native  a  want  of  the 
human  being  as  the  want  of  satisfaction  to  desire  :  in  other 
words,  the  right,  or  good  in  action,  is  as  intimate  a  need  of 
our  nature  as  the  desirable,  or  good  in  enjoyment.  The 
former  indeed  is  not  necessarily  wanted,  in  the  sefise  of 
'  wished  for,'  as  the  latter  most  commonly  is.  More  properly,, 
perhaps,  tlie  want  in  this  view  is  confused  and  half-uncon- 
scious. In  accordance  with  the  feeling  or  principle  before 
spoken  of,  which  I  have  called  a  kind  of  faith,  and  which  we 
must,  it  seems  to  me,  take  with  us  in  all  our  thoughts  on 
these  subjects,  we  have  reason  to  expect  that  these  different 
lines  of  thought  will  not  lead  us  to  contradictory  conclu- 
sions. 

On  the  whole,  if  we  knew  the  supreme  good,  wo  might 
he  sure  that  the  right  action  would  be  that  which  would 
lead  us  to  it :  not  more,  however,  than  conversely,  if  we  knew 
the  right  action,  we  might  be  confident  that  what  it  led  us 
towards  would  be  our  supreme  good.  As  we  cannot  hope  to 
know  either  of  the  two  things  more  tkan  tuttw,  most  vaguely 
and  generally,  it  is  a  question  whether  ethical  science  is  not 
properly  to  be  pursued  along  both  roads.  Have  we  any 
reason  to  assume,  that  the  end  to  which  our  action  is 
directed,  or  whieli  it  subserves,  is  the  only  q^uarter  towards 
which  we  are  to  loot  for  guidance  ?  Shall  we  not  know  our 
proper  action  in  proportion  as  we  become  acquainted  with 
our 'nature  and  with  the  moral  circumstances  in  which  man 
is  placed,  one  part  of  this  knowledge  being  the  knowledge  of 
what  makes  our  happiness,  but  one  part  only  ? 

The  view  which  I  have  been  taking  depends  upon  the 
supposition,  that  constituted  as  we  are,  action  is  with  us  a 
nece^ity  in  the  same  sense,  and  to  the  same  degree,  in  which 
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satisfaction  of  desire  is.  This  is  a  supposition  of  a  fixed 
order  of  things  of  which  we  with,  our  definite  constitution 
form  a  portion,  a  supposition  therefore  to  a  certain  extent  of 
an  absoncQ  of  freedom  on  our  part  implied  in  the  want 
of  direction  of  our  action,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
want  of  satisfaction  is  implied  a  degree  of  imperfection. 
Poseihly,  if  we  could  place,  ourselves  iit  imagination  before 
the  constitution  of  anything,  when  there  existed  nothing  but 
the  Creator  with  His  knowledge,  and  with'  those  moral 
attributes  which  must  have  been  the  incitements  in  Him 
to  give  to  things  their  being,  we  might  be  right  in  assum- 
ing the  prime  mover  of  all  to  be  the  anticipated  enjoyment 
of  future  sentient  beings,  animating  and  setting  in  action  the 
primEBval  love.  But  with  constitution  of  anythin_g,  begins  a 
more  complicated  consideration  of  direction  of  action  than 
that  of  its  being  simply  to  produce  happiness.  With  consti- 
tution of  anything,  begins  rightnesa  or  duty;  that  is,  the 
notion,  not  only  of  what  may  be  done  with  resulting  increase 
of  happiness  to  some  one,  but  what  should  be  done  by  the 
agent  under  such  and  such  circumstances.  Even  the  Creator 
must  be  considered  to  have  brought  Himself  into  a  position 
of  self-imposed  and  self- maintained  duty  towards  that  part 
of  what  He  had  made,  to  which  good  and  happiness  are 
possible.  Pure  beneficence  we  may  imagine  as  the  beginning 
of  all  things,  but  it  must  soon  have  generated  much  be- 
sides. 

It  will  be  seen  tliat  the  earlier  vievF  given  in  thi^ 
quotation  is  not  in  all  respects  the  same  as  the  later 
and  more  developed  view  which  we  find  in  the  pre- 
sent treatise.  In  the  former  a  foundation  for  ethics 
is  sought  in  the  double  want  of  human  nature,  the 
want  of  satisfaction  for  desire,  of  direction  for  action  : 
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in  the  latter  tlie  analysis  is  carrieti  furtlier  back  ;  the 
primary  axiom  of  eudsemonics  is  declared  to  be  the 
existence  of  pain  as  a  thing  undesirable  to  suffer, 
suggesting  the  ideal  'happiness;'  the  primary  axiom 
of  aretaics  is  the  existence  of  pain  as  a.  thing  un- 
desirable to  inflict,  suggesting  the  ideal  '  right ' 
(p.  3) ;  and  it  is  not  tUl  the  end  of  the  2nd  chapter 
(p.  22)  that  we  are  introduced  to  want  as  a  fiict  of 
man's  sentient,  not  his  active,  nature.  The  differ- 
ence is  partly  explained  if  we  remember  the  dis- 
tinction, already  marked  in  the  quotation,  between 
the  felt  want  of  satisfaction  and  the  confused  and 
half-unconscious  want  of  direction,  and  on  the  other 
hand  by  the  subordination,  in  the  present  treatise, 
of  the  ideal  '  happiness '  to  the  ideal  '  good '  sug- 
gested by  the  fact  of  want.  .  In  p.  1 45  the  relation 
between  the  two  foi'mer  ideals  receives  yet  a  further 
explanation :  '  Our  active  nature,'  it  is  said,  '  adds 
this  to  our  simply  sentient  nature,  that  pain  is 
instinctively  felt  by  us,  not  only  as  unpleasant,  but 
as  to  be  avoided :  our  social  nature  superadded 
widens  this  into  the  more  general  feeling  that  pain 
is  to  be  prevented,  afortwri  not  to  be  inflicted.  We 
find  thus,  from  the  very  first,  a  determinant  of  our 
action  beyond  ourselves,  a  restraint,  as  it  were,  laid 
upon  it.'  Again,  in  the  twelfth  chapter  we  have  a 
broad  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  pleasure, 
the  pleasure  of  enjoyment  which  is  a  passive  affection 
of  the  sentient  nature,  and  the  jdeasure  of  gratifi- 
cation which  is  preceded  by  a  sense  of  want,  and 
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accompanied  by  the  exercise  oi  the  acti-ve  powers. 
The  distinction  here  laid  down  between  the  facts 
suggestive  of  the  ideals  of  good  and  happiness  is 
extended  to  the  ideals  themselves  in  the  present, 
treatise,  while  in  the  earlier  summary  the  less  im- 
portant ideal  is  merged,  in'tlje  m.ore  important.    . 

As  the  Author  thus  recognizes  the  principles  ^ 
assumed  by  Epicurean  and  Utilitarian  moralists  as 
being  equally  vaHd  with  those  of  their  antagonists, 
so  is  it  with  other  principles  which  have  been  turned 
into  party  watch-words  by  one-sided  thinkers.  Rea- 
son and  sentiment,  honour  and  conscience,  fact  and 
ideal',  all  find  their  place  within  the  limits  of  moral 
philosophy  as  he  viewed  it :  each  serves  as  a  corner- 
stone to  build  up  the  practical  science  of  which 
the  object  is  to  determine  how  man  should  live. 
What  appears  to  be  bi;eadth  of  view  is  sometimes 
nothing  more  than  hastiness  and  looseness  of  thought, 
which  brings  together  a  number  of  opposing  prin- 
ciples, and  adopts  the  language  now  of  one,  now  of 
another,  without  being  conscious  of  any  inconsistency. 
From  this,  which  I  should  almost  venture  to  call 
the  besetting  sin  of  modem  writers,  Prof  Grote  was 
remarkably  free.  Consistency  was  no  less  conspicu- 
ous a  feature  in  his  mental  character  than  breadth  of 
view.  If  he  is  tracing  out  some  special  line  of  thought, 
he  never  allows  it  to  blind  him  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  other  lines  of  thought  which  may  be  equally  impor- 
tant for  the  attainment  of  the  truth ;  and  he  is  careful 
to  warn  us  beforehand  that  he  is  about  to  make  what 
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he  calls  an  'abstraction',  taking  for  a  while  a  partial 
and  limited  view.  It  was  impossible  for  him  with 
his  far-ranging  vision  to  uphold  in  one  department 
the  contradictory  of  a  proposition  which  he  asserted 
in  another,  to  maintain  for  instance  that  what  was 
false  in  philosophy  might  be  true  in  theology.  For 
the  same  reason  he  was  disposed  to  be  impatient 
of  the  splitting  up  of  philosophy  into  partSj  con-: 
sidering  that  confusion  lurked  in  the  separation  of 
logic  and  ethics  from  psychology,  and  in  the  con- 
sequent duplication  of  names  for  the  same  thing. 

Three  other  characteristics  I  will  mention  which 
seem  to  me  to  give  a  special  value  to  all  that  Prof 
Grote  has  written.  He  had,in  the  first  place,  a  singular 
evtfivCa,  a  moral  sensitiveness  quick  and  deHcate  to  a 
most  unusual  degree.  Few  could  he  even  slightly 
acquainted  with  him  without  being  struck  with  this 
nobility  of  nature  :  o  Se  Toioi;Tqs,  as  Aristotle  says, 
■^  ^ci  7}  XaySot  a.v  ap^cts  /DaSiw?.  It  was  the  union  of 
this  fine  sense  of  rectitude  with  sobriety. of  judgment 
and  large-mindedness,  a  union  rare  in  itself  ajid  still  . 
more  rarely  found  in  conjunction- with  speculative 
and  analytical  capacity,  which  led  to  his  being  much 
.  consulted  in  cases  where  it  was  difficult  to  discern 
the  right  line  of  conduct.  The  second  character- 
istic which  I  wOl  notice  is  one  which  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  first,  I  mean  his  freshness  of  view  : 
6UT05  jJ^tv  TravdpKrro'i,  as  Aristotle  goes  on,  os  auro? 
vavTo.  I'OTjcret.  While  most  of  us  in  the  course  of 
years  get  embedded   in    an   accumulation    of  other 
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people's  ideas  and  vainly  strive  to  penetrate  to  the 
native  sentiment  beneath,  his  mind,  remained  a  clear 
mirror  reflecting  back  the  forms  of  nature  in  their 
original  purity.  Whatever  he  says  has  at  least  the 
merit  of  being  genuine  thought  at  first  hand,  not  a 
mere  repetition  of  what  others  have  said  or  the 
imagination  of  what  might  be  the  right  thing  to  say. 
This  again  is  a  part  of  his  simplicity  of  nature,  the 
naturalness  which  endeared  him  so  much  to  friends, 
and  which  shJnea-  through  all  his  writings.  T'here  is 
much  in  the  chapter  on  Happiness,  especially  where 
it  speaks  of  the  enjoyment  of  simple  pleasures,  which 
will  recall  him  to  the  memory  of  those  -who  knew 
him.  The  homely  scenery  of  Cambridge  and  Ely, 
the  sight  of  the  common  wayside  flowers,  were  to 
him  the  sources  of  as  keen  delight  as  Italy  or  the 
Alps  are  to  others.  Hie .  pocket-books  contain  a 
curious  medley  of  philosophical  jottiijgs  mixed  up 
with  notes  on  the  songs  and  habits  of  birds  and 
memoranda  as  to  the  wild  plants  seen  in  his  walks. 
The  third  characteristic  I  have  to  mention  is  al- 
most implied  in  what  has  been  said  already  as  to  his 
large-mindedness :  I  refer  to  the  fairness  and  freedom 
from  prejudice  which  have  been  generally  recognized 
by  the  reviewers  of  his  former  treatises.  Like  his 
brother,  the  historian,  he  had  an  almost  fanatical  love 
of  freedom  of  thought,  even  when  it  took  a  form 
with  which  he  could  not  himself  sympathize.  His 
bias,  if  he  had  one,  was  always  in  favour  of  the 
unpopular  side,  t.  e.  of  the  side,  whichever  it  might  be, 
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wliich  seemed  to  be  in  danger  of  being  vmfairly 
treated. 

These  then  are  the  merits  I  should  especi- 
ally claim  for  the  Author  whose  speculations  it  is 
not  less  my  piivilege  than  my  duty  to  bring  before 
the  public ;  fairness,  freshness  of  thought,  moral 
sensitiveness,  consistency  and  yet  breadth  of  view  : 
and  these  I  think  must  make  his  writings  of  import- 
ance even  to  those  who  may  be  most  inclined  to 
disaent  froili  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrives. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  return  my  thanks  to 
the  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press  for 
the  liberal  grant  which  they  have  made  towards  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  the  present  volume. 
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On   Want. . 

Want  or  egonce  is  the  starting  point  of  aatioa.;  may,  or  m^  not,  he 
aMompanied  by  tho  sense  of  want.    Satisfaction  of  egenoe.    Egeace 
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them. 

n  faciendum,  or  rightnesa,  anawera  the  question,  What 
should  I  do?  the  summum  bontun,  or  the  defiraiilfl,  answers  the  qnes- 
tiou,  "What  shall  I  aim  at?  Coaneeted  with  this  is  happinees,  idealized 
pleftsure.     The  character  of  the  two  latter  ideals  ia  entirely  altered  as 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

The  ideals  are  not  mere  imaginations-. 

Heals  are  iaiagittationa  founded  upon  oiir  seriae  of  want,  which 
13  of  someQiing  absent  which  may  be  made  present.  Besides 
i  of  fact,  their  reality  is  shown  by  tte  manner  in  which  they 
the  oonducl  of  all,  and  by  their  consistency  with  the  results  ol 
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object  may  .be  eihibited,  as  passive,  in  a  scale  of  et 
in  a  soole  of  intelligence.  .  Tbe  corresponding  moral  scale  Ultlstrated  iu 
the  caso  of  pain.  Troth,  the  ictellectuEll  ideal,  appears  in  two  forms,  a3 
tbe  cogit^niiiim  or  the  di'tu;  dp;  Buborrlinafe  to  tlieee  are  the  sub-ideals, 
that  which  is  commonly  believed,  that  which  may  be  acted  on.  The 
moral  ideals  and  snb-ideals  correspond  to  these  and  are  closely  connected  . 
■with  them.  Paith  ia  needed  alike  for  the  apprehension  of  the  moral 
and  intellectual  ideals , 


CHAPTER   VI. 

On  moral,  value. 

■The  utiKtariau  view,  that  the  moral  value  of  an  action  is  tested  sim- 
ply by  the  resultant  happiness,  is  the  negation  of  the  first  moral  ideal. 
The  idea  of  good  belongs  tootw  active  as  well  as  to  our  sentient  nature. 
Keadiness  to  forego  ovir  own  happiness  (generosity)  is  e 
an  element  of  moral  value  as  the  wish  to  promote  the  genera 
(uaef Illness).  This  shown  by  a  consideration  o(  man's  active  nature,  of 
his  conflicting  interests,  of  the  superiority  of  one  part  of  hia  nature  to 
another..  Man  does  not  act  up  to  Ma  nature  if  he  oonfinea  his  action  to 
self.  The  morahty  of  consequences  may  be  either  selfish  or  public- 
spirited.  The  latter  is  quite  consistent  ■with  intuitive  morality,  but  errs 
in  denying  to  right  any  meaning  beyond  useful 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 
Duty. 

Duty  and  virtue  are  two  aspects  of  tte  first  ideal  cliffering  in  respeot 
ol  freedom.  Duty  as  ideal  law  is  definite,  taking  oogniaance  of  offence 
agaiaat  it,  and  baving  reference  not  only  to  the  second  partj  bnt  to  a 
third  party,  the  guardian  of  tlie  law.  Four  views,  Greek,  Eoman,  Hob. 
bistio,  and  Absolntiet,  inTOlved  in  the  coinplete  definition  of  law,  Ap- 
plioation  of  the  eame  notions  to  duty.Ni  Utihtariariism  sabordinates 
partioulai:  duties  to  general  considerations  of  utility,  neglecting  particular 
obhgation.  The  particularity  of  duty  lies  in  tbe  definiteness  of  the  thing 
or  the  person  oonbemed.  Duty  may  be  regarded  as  public  spirit  for  the 
moral  universe  (1),  or  as  wilUog  .submission  of  the  members  of  the 
moial  umver'^e  to  that  which  poBBesses  authority  over  it  (9),  or  aa  sub- 
miijiJion  to  arl  itra]'y  power  (3),  or  it  maybe  this  last  associated  with 
approval  of  the  end  for  whioli  the  power  is  exerted  (4).  The  full  idea 
involves  them  all ' 


CHAPTER   Vin. 

On  the  genesis  of  virtue:  its  emotional  elements,  benevolence. 

Virtue  is  a  development  of  kindly  affection  moralized  by  the  sense 
of  duty  and  desire  to  bxobI.  Kindly  affection  includes  the  natural  feel- 
ing of  love  under  its  various  forms,  passiag  from  (furs  down  to  0iXof«in, 
as  well  as  the  occasional  feelings  which  spring  up  under  special  circum- 
stances, either  in  consequence  of  the  condition  of  others  (as  e.g.  pitj),  or 
their  behaviour  towards  /as  (as  e.g.  gratitude).  On  the  other  hand  we 
have  the  antagonist  feelings  of  jealousy,  envy,  revengefulness    : 103 


APPENDIX. 

On  benevolent  impulse  in  its  relation  to  virtue. 

Viewed  objectively,  virtue  is  nsefulneea  ;  viewed  aubjeetJvaiy,  it  is 
generosity.  The  former  view  was  too  much  neglected  by  the  aiicienta 
and  by  Butler.  Will  is  a  resultant  of  principle  and  impulse.  A  vir- 
tuous character  involves  conscientious-  principle  and  kindly  impulse. 
One-Bided  moralists  confine  their  view  to  one  or  the  other.  Three  Mods 
of  lore,  fpiu!,  OTopyi,  ^\la,  as  they  esist  in  man  and  in  animals.  The 
desire  to  be  loved  is  a  powerful  aid  to  virtue  116 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
Genesis  of  virtue :  its  intellectual  dements,  piinciple. 

Benevolence,  if  it  is  to  prerail  over  selfieh  impnlae  and  selfish  prin- 
oiple,  requires  to  be  regulated  and  stimulated  bj  the  two  forms  of  moral 
priuoiple,  oonscIeHoe  and  honour.  Objeetive  and  subjective  Yiew  of 
consoienoe.  Deteota  of  Bntler'a  aooonnt  of  oonBoicnee.  Our  social  joined 
to  our  aotive  nature  Bu^este  that  pain  is  a  tMng  not  to  be  inflicted,  and 
thus  supplies  aa  original  restraint  seconding,  our  benevolent  impulses. 
Conscientioueness  distinguiahed  from  benevolent  sensitiveneea.  "  Imagi- 
ufttive  sympathy  combining  with  the  thought  of  our  action  as  worthy  or 
unworthy  constituteB  liie  sense  of  honoiw  and  ehamo.  Our  moral  judg- 
ments are  formed  in  sympathy  with  the  judgments  of  others.  We  are 
rivals  not  only  for  the  ends  of  action,  but  in  action  itself.  This  ia  a 
rivalry  of  merit  which  is  a  powerful  aid  to  virtue.  Dangers  attending  it. 
Virtue  is  not  mere  love  of  approbation.  Seuse  of  honour  distinguished 
from  conscicnoe.  Failings  in  regard  to  self-reapsct.  Selt-rsspeet  is  tho 
opposite  to  selfishness.  Both  setf-respeOt  and  conscience  are  liable  to 
err  and  require  to  be  educated :; I 
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On  consdence  and,  honour.  _ 

Three  Hnds  o£  moral  reflexion ;  selE-icterestedneBS,  self-eiitimation, 
conaoienee.  Conscience  distinguished  from  the.prafitioal  reasoil.  Sym- 
pathy enters  into  our  idea  of  truth,  both  intclleetual  and  moral.  AlSiSs 
is  the  natural  feehng  connected  with  our  thought  of  the  opinion  of 
othere.  Poinfe  in  which  it  diSers  from  conaoienee.  Various  develop- 
ments of  (cIBiij  Chaiacteristias  of  conscience  ThosenBe_of_^oaourJs_ 
o4ev^[OEm^to^_^5J^^_^_iE5iJO'6-J  Shame  is  the  fear  ot  othe  s 
estunate  It  iseouneeteTmth  oertam  bodily  mttmots  anl  with  the 
sense  of  moral  weainei''  The  three  kinds  of  m  ral  reflesion  aie  all 
assooiated  with  imagination  and  molified  by  cistom  anl  education 
Vinous  ways  n  which  hensihihty  and  reason  aie  combine  1  m  con 
sei  nee  Heilthy  id  unhealthy  consciousneis  Erroneous  veidicts  of 
(.onsuente  and  honour.  Lonscience  is  self  oomphoity.  The  relation  of 
e  to  memory.  ConBciousnesa,  though  distinguished  from  oon- 
e"  for  eonveni6noo,'is  never  really  separated  from  it.  The  moral 
le  between  man  and  brute 1' 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Distribution  of  action  considered  from  the  ideal  point  ofviev 

Granting  that  aH  action  should  tenil  to  prodiioc  liappiness,  tte  ques- 
tion arises,  Whose  happinese?  Pope's  answer,  the  rule  of  preference,  is 
tcuer  botli  to  reason  anil  fact  than  Bentham's,  tho  rule  of  e([iiality. 
The  Soriptuxe  rule  compared  witli  both.  Mistaken  analogy  between 
Bfllf-loVe  and  love  of  otJiew.  The  ideal  rule  is  to  devote  ourselves  to 
the  happiness  of  others  so  far  ae  is  consistent  with  airdpKfta.  It  is 
only  in  regard  to  points  of  detail  that  the  rule  of  eciuality  is  applicable ; 
and  this  has  to  he  qualified  by  the  rule  of  preference,  where  oppor- 
tunity or  obligation  requires.  Thus  facta  irrespective  of  feeling  give 
riee  to  relative  duties  In  case  of  obhgatiou,  our  action  muet  be  guided 
by  considerationa  of  justioB  combined  with  utility  and  honour.  The 
love  of  fairness.  Coufliot  of  relative  and  general  duty.  Duty  of  truth- 
fulness   1 


On  distribution  of  action  in  reference  to  eaiisting  law. 

The  moral  law  appears  in  three  stages,  the  law  of  the  land,  puhlio 
opinion,  cottBcienoe:  appeal  is  made  at  each  stage  to  the  higher  stage. 
The  law  determinea  rights  and  duties  in  aoeordanee  with  the  relations 
it  establishes."  Source  of  the  authorilrf  oi  actual  law.  The  primary 
esseufial  of  law  is  that  it  should  conform  to  human  uatui'e.  Its  justice 
and  utility  can  only  he  determined  in  reforenoe  to  this.  Shown  in 
reference  to  the  two  bases  of  legislation,  property  and  family.  Duty  of 
the  legialfttor.  As  oiTilizalion  advances  the  law  loses. its  educational 
influence.  Duty  ol  subjects.  The  law  suggests  action  beyond  itself 
both  in  the  way  of  estengion  and  intension.  A  large  part  of  conduct 
can  only  he  regulated  by  the  higher  law  of  consoieuoe  and  public 
opinioii.    The  business  of  systematic -morality  is  to  criticize  and  inform 


CHAPTER  XI. 
-  The  anatomy  of  wrong  doing 
Tafidenoy  of  language  to  name  good  dispositions  and  bad  it,la 
Offencea  if  omission  spring  from  cowardice  or  self  mdnlgenee  oSenooa 
of  commission  from  maleficence,  injustice  or  unfaithfulneE<!  Maleh 
cenc'e  is  rarely  deliberate  except  from,  revengefulness  Injustice  is  act 
ing  for  our  own  benefit  regardless  of  wrong  or  unhindness  to  others 
Unfaithfulness  is  injustice  towards  one  who  truvta  us  Bieach  ot  pro 
misc.  Moral  feelings  which  should  determino  the  fulfilment  of  engage 
meets.  Truthfulness,  reticence,  openness,  tlrounds  of  the  duty  of 
truthfulness.     It  is  sometimes  a  superstition 2 
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Oil  Malevolence. 

Sxplanation  of  BoLhefoui-auld's  moxim  as  to  oar  pleaButa  at  the 
Bnflermg  of  others  Self  distatitfaetion  leads  to  jealousy  ol  others. 
This  19  incrfliiaed  ty  a  miauee  of  the  feelmg  of  faSineas  There  is  no 
native  lU  will  - .  • .  31 


On  justice  and  truthfulness. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

TWO   SCIENCES    INCLUDED    IN    MORAL   PHILOSOPHY. 

The  following  treatise  is  constructed  upon  this  prin-  Eua»mo. 
ciple  :  tliat  in  what  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  not  cover 
of  Moral  Philosophy,  there  are  two  sciences ;  one  ^o„"  a^^f 
the  science  of  virtiie,  Aretaics  ;  the  other  the  science  moral  phi- 
of  happiness,  Eudfemonics.  The  two  sciences  need 
each  other,  and  affect  each  other ;  but  they  start 
from  different  points.  That  of  these  two  scieaces 
the  latter  exists,  cannot  be  seriously  doubted  :  the 
question  is,  whether  the  former  exists  also.  Again, 
that  this  former  science  (i.e.  a  moral  philosophy  which 
is  not  eudEemonics)  exists  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  so 
far  that  there  is  a  literature  purporting  to  be  the 
literature  of  such  a  science,  cannot  be  doubted ;  the 
question  is,  whether  this  so-called  science  is  chimerical 
and  unreal.  The  reason  for  conceiving  it  not  to  be  so, 
is  this  :  that  however  we  expand  and  manipulate  the 
science  of  eudeemonics,  it  cannot,  while  it  continues 
anything  which  that  term  can  at  all  represent,  fill 
nearly  the  whole  ground  which  moral  philosophy  is 
required  to  fill,  or  give  a  reasonable  account  of  all 
that  is  to  be  accounted  for.  Shewn  m 

.  ,   ,  •     n-         regard  to 

When,  for  mstance,  a  man,  without  cause,  mflicts  the  iniiie. 
pain  upon  another,  the  misdeed  on  the  part  of  the  pain; 
G.  1 
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ii  TWO   SCIENCES  INCLUDED 

agent  is  a  fact,  aa  well  as  tlie  pain  suffered  by  the 
sufferer,  and  it  is  a  fact  with  a  character  about  it  dif- 
ferent from  any  which  it  can  derive  from  the  pain. 
It  is  not  a  sufficient  account  of  the  misdeed  to  say 
that  it  is  something  which  gives  pain  to  another^ 
and  which  therefore  perhaps  may  be  expected,  if  not 
now,  at  some  future  time,  to  give  pain  of  remorse  to 
the  doer,  and  which  moreover,  since  he  has  been 
educated  to  think  badly  of  actions  which  give  pain 
to  others,  and  to  call  them  wrong,  he  himself  perhaps 
thinks  wrong,  disapproves,  and  dislikes,  even  while 
he  does  it.  I  do  not  think  that  such  a  doctrine  will 
ever  maintain  itself  against  that  which  is  called 
intuitivism,  but  which  seems  to  me  to  be  the  neces- 
sary voice  of  human  reason,  viz.  that  the  doer  and 
men  in  general  think  the  action  wrong,  not  merely 
because  they  have  been  trained  to  do  so  by  educa- 
tion, but  because  it  is  in  reahty  wrong.  Its  being 
wrong  is  a  fact ;  the  judgment  of  the  doer  and 
of  men  follows  this  fact,  as  it  follows  other  facts. 
'Wrong'  is  not  merely  a  name  by  which  it  is  called, 
but  there  is  considered  to  be  something  attaching 
to  it  which  we  know  by  the  name  of  'wrong.'  And 
this  which  attaches  to  it  is  not  simply  that  it  causes 
pain,  for  it  might  cause  pain  without  being  wrong  : 
it  is  that  it  causes  pain  under  particular  circum- 
stances, pain  which  it  oiigld  not  to  cause.  What  is 
the  nature  of  these  circumstances,  the  meaning  and 
results  of  this  ought,  it  is  the  business  of  aretaics  to 

Th«eviiofi'i^^„«%ate.  

sufferiog  Supposing  then  it  is  said  that  we  use  the  term 

au^ectof    'wrong'    of   anything   which    causes  pain   without 
"'"X"    causing,  in  some  way,  greater  pleasure  or  happiness 
'    le  to  overbalance  the  pain :   if  we  grant 
I  far  as  it  goes,  is  a  true  description  of 
what  'wrong'  means,  and  that  wrong  actions  have 
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this  character  about  them ;  we  have  then,  as  a  fact 
of  the  universe, — as  much  a  fact  of  the  universe  as 
pain,  or  as  happiness  itself — that  actions  bearing  the 
above  character  are  marked  off  from  others,  and 
marked  off  as  what  ought  not  to  be  done,  what  are 
undesirable,  improper,  or  however  we  may  express  it. 
We  may  put  the  fact  in  this  way,  that  pain  has  two 
characters,  according  to  the  side  from  which  we  look 
at  it :  that  it  is  not  only  something  unpleasant  to, 
and  dreaded  by,  the  sufferer,  but  also  that  it  is  some- 
thing which  another  ought  not  causelessly  to  inflict 
upon  him.  This  second  fact  about  pain  is  one  en- 
tirely different  from  the  former :  it  is  one,  no  doubt, 
which  in  our  judgment  or  feeling  instantly  follows 
from,  the  former,  but  its  so  following  is  not  from  any- 
thing in  experience,  not  from  anything  involved  in 
the  nature  of  pain  as  we  feel  it :  the  conclusion  is 
essentially  necessary  and  intuitive;  and  it  is  just  the  - 
drawing  this  conclusion  thus  which  constitutes  us 
moral  beings. 

Pain,  thus,  is  a  bad  thing  in  the  universe  :  with 
38,  and  the  study  of  this  badness  (so  for  the 
t  to  describe  it),  with  a  view  to  its  avoidance,  is 
the  business  of  eudtemomcs :  the  inflieting  causeless 
pain  "is  a  bad  thing  in  the  universe  with  a  different 
badness,  and  the  study  of  this  latter  badness,  with  a 
view  to  avoiding  that,  is  the  business  of  aretaics. 

In  both  the  above  views  of  pain,  the  science,  Tiiefunda- 
whether  it  be  eudsemonics  or  aretaics,  rests  upon  a  axiom  of 
natural  fact,  not  upon  an  observation  of  what  men  ^io^g^^tie 
do  or  feel.     The  fundamental  fact  of  eudEemonies  is,  esiatence 

,  -,         .  .  1  .  '^i  pam  as 

not  that  men  do  avoid  pam,  supposing  this  a  matter  a  thii^un. 

„  .  1  , .  •         I T  1  desirable 

of  experience  or  observation,  or  m  other  words,  sup-  for  the 
posing  it  conceivable  that  they  might  do  otherwise,  ^^ff^^'^  ° 
but   that   pain   is   something  which  has  in  it  that 
which  makes  it  avoided.     Let  it  be  said,  it  is  only 
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by  experience  ttat  we  know  this,  or  in  fact  know 
pain  at  all ;  the  saying  this  seems  to  me  only  ap- 
plying the  term  experience  to  our  perception  and 
knowledge  altogether,  and  I  feel  no  objection  to  its 
being  so  applied.  But  the  real  point  of  consequence 
is,  that  our  knowledge  that  pain  is  a  thing  un- 
desirable, or  to  be  avoided,  is  not  something  which 
we  can  be  supposed  possibly  to  doubt  about,  in 
regard  of  which  we  settle  our  doubt  by  observation 
of  what  men  do  :  the  natural  fact,  the  prime  assump- 
tion of  eud^monics,  is  not  that  men  do  dislike  and 
avoid  pain,  but  that  there  exists  in  the  universe 
something  which  we  call  pain,  and  that,  in  the  very 
notion  of  it,  it  is  something  undesirable  and  to  be 
avoided. 
m"ntai  ^^   ^^^   Same    manner    the  fundamental  fact    of 

asiom  o!    aretaics,  or  what  for  the  present  we  will  suppose  the 
the  esist-  fundamental  fact  of  it,  is  not  what  might  be  a  matter 
pain  as  a   of  observation,  whether  of  our  consciousness    or    of 
d^S^X  r'l^n.'s  action,  viz.  that  men  do  avoid  giving  pain  to 
for  the      others,  or  have  a  feeling  in  them  telling  them  they 
give.         ought  to  avoid  it,  but  is  the  natural  fact  that  pain 
is  something,  the  giving  of  which  on  the  one  side  is 
as   undesirable  for  the   giver   and  as   much   to   be 
avoided  by  him,  as  the  suffering  of  it  is  on  the  other 
side  for  the  sufferer.     So  far  as  we  can  look  at  the 
thing  in  itself,  no  man  wants  to  give  pain  any  more 
than  to  suffer  it ;  and,  in  any  case,  what  he  wants, 
or  does  not  want,  is  not  the  ultimate  fact.     Men's 
avoidance  of  giving  pain  is  a  result  of,  and  a  testi- 
mony of,  its  being  wrong  to  give  it,  in  the  same  way 
as  their  avoidance  of  suffering  it  is  a  restdt  of,  and  a 
testimony  of,  its  being  unpleasant  to  suffer  it.     Let 
it  be  granted,  that  unless  a  man  knew  pain  as  suf- 
fering  himself  first,  he  would   have    no   feehng   of 
repugnance  to  the  giving  it :  the  existence  of  pain  as 
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suffeiing  {or,  whieli  is  the  same  thing,  of  possibility 
of  increase  and  diminution  of  happiness),  may  be 
necessary  as  a  condition  to  the  existence  of  moral 
virtue ;  but  the  feeling  of  repugnance  to  the  giving 
pain  does  not  follow  from  the  feeling  of  dishke  to 
the  suffering  it,  except  through  the  addition  of  some 
new  element,  of  a  something  fresh  which  does  not 
belong  to  eudgemonica,  and  which  is  the  foundation 
of  aretaics. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  is  there  any  occasion  for  more  We  need  a 
than  one  science,  when  after  all  it  is  confessed  that  ^hioh  in. 
pain  (so  we    will  speak  at  present)  is  the  leading  ^he  w^o^ 
idea ;  when  what  is  morally  to  be  avoided,  for  what-  eircum- 
Gver  reason,  is  after  all  only  the  causing  pain,  as  what  under 
IB  physically  (so  to  speak)  to  be  avoid* 
it  1    For  the  one  as  the  other,  have  ^ 
to  do  than  to  investigate  what  causes  pain,  that  we  "Mob  n 

.  ,  .     ,  -TreatigateB 

may  in  both  ways  avoid  it  E  the  ra- 

What  I  have  hitherto  said  has  been  said  for  the  pain!*  ° 
Bake  of  illustration,  rather  more  simply  than  the  case 
will  properly  bear,  and  we  shall  see,  as  we  go  on, 
with  how  many  other  considerations  it  has  to  be 
complicated.-  Let  us  take  the  science  of  eudsemonics 
first,  which  I  fully  admit  to  exist,  and  to  be  a  most 
important  science  ;  the  only  question  being,  whether 
it  represents  what  people  really  mean  and  want  by 
moral  philosophy,  and  covers  the  ground  which  that 
must  cover.  We  have  then,  in  eudeemonics,  to  study 
what  is  meant  by  suffering  pain  (enjoying  happiness 
we  may  say,  if  we  like,  proceeding  the  reverse  way), 
to  compare  different  kinds  of  it,  to  say  how  it  arises, 
how  it  is  to  be  avoided.  But  just  as,  on  the  one  side, 
there  is  an  endless  variety  of  pains  which  may  be 
.suffered  or  given,  and  it  is  the  fact  of  this  variety 
.which  renders  necessary  the  study  of  eudgemonics,  so, 
on  thq  other  side,  .there  is  an  endless  variety  of  circum- 
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stances  imder  whicli  one  pain,  or  one  pleasure,  may  be 
given,  and  it  is  this  latter  variety  whicli  causes  the 
science  of  aretaics.  Were  there  but  one  kind  and  one 
degree  of  pain  (or  on  the  other  hand  of  pleasure) 
possible  in  the  world  ;  were  there  no  other  harm,  for 
instance,  possible  to  be  done  to  a  man,  except  that  of 
killing  him ;  there  would  then  be  no  scope  for  a 
science  of  eudEemonics  ;  but,  as  there  is  a  vast  variety 
of  circumstances  which  might  lead  one  man  to  kill 
another,  there  would  still  be  room  for  a  large  science 
about  these,  which,  on  this  supposition,  would  be  the 
science  of  aretaics.  And  by  multiplying,  in  supposi- 
tion, the  ways  in  which  we  may  do  people  harm,  i.e. 
supposing  things,  in  that  respect,  as  they  ai'e  now, 
we  by  no  means  lessen  the  necessity  for  the  aretaics, 
however  we  may  introduce  another  science  besides  : 
we  really  enrich  the  aretaics  as  well. 
The  As  there  are  some,  on  the  one  hand,  who  assert 

Bcieneeof  that  there  is   but  one   science  contained  in   moral 
S^'Sr  pliJlosophy,  the  science,  namely,  which  I  have  called 
upouthe    'eudiemonics;'  so,  on  the  other  hand,  some  will  say 
though  it    that  there  is  but  one  science,  and  it  is  what  I  have 
supposes    called  'aretaics,'     The  controversy,  in  fact,  which  of 
TOocIo    '  these  two  sciences  is  to  be  considered  moral  philo- 
notion  of   sophy,  is  what  has  constituted  the  history  of  moral 
philosophy  from  the  beginning.     The  subject,  they 
will  say,  of  moral  philosophy,  is  vwtue,  not  pain  or 
pleasure,  however  these  may,  in  one  way  or  another, 
enter  into  it. 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  there  is  at  least  as 
much  reason  for  saying  that  it  is  aretaics  which 
constitute  moral  philosophy  as  for  saying  that  it  is 
the  other.  Pain  is  indeed  a  reality  in  a  sense  in 
which  no  feeling  of  right  or  wrong  can  be  :  what  we 
say  about  pain  or  pleasure  can  be  brought  to  the 
test  of  a  particular  kind  of  experience,  and  com- 
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parison  can  be  made  of  individual  experiences,  in  a 
manner  which  cannot  be  done  with  regard  to  our  sense 
of  wrong-doing.  But  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  fact, 
that  the  inflicting  causeless  pain  is  a  misdeed,  an  evil 
in  the  universe  of  a  different  kind  from,  but  as  real 
as,  the  suffering  of  pain,  a  something  in  the  universe 
which  we  think  ought  not  to  be,  which  is  a  defect  in 
it,  a  something  undesirable ; — -it  is  clear  that  this  is  a 
fact  which  need  not  wait  for  any  observations  upon 
the  nature  &a.  of  pain,  that  is,  for  eudEcmonics,  for  its 
establishment :  if  we  do  not  have  it  from  the  first,  we 
can  never  get  it  from  experience.  In  entering  upon 
eudsemonics,  or  the  science  of  happiness,  as  a  science 
of  experience,  let  vis  suppose  our  minds,  as  they 
should  be,  free  from  previous  opinion,  prepared  to 
receive  what  experience  gives  us.  Experience  about 
pain  and  pleasure  will  doubtless  shew  us  many  things  : 
there  may  be  a  regular  inductive  science  on  the  sub- 
ject :  but  just  as  no  one  dreams  that  any  amount  of 
experience  can  alter  our  opinion  as  to  pain  being  a 
thing  in  itself  undesirable  to  suffer  ;  so  no  experience, 
everyone  sees,  can  alter  our  opinion  as  to  pain  being 
a  thing  in  itself  wrong  to  inflict.  The  eudsemonical 
induction,  if  well  carried  out,  may  lead  us  to  con- 
clusions about  happiness  or  about  pain,  as  general  and 
as  vast  as  the  Coperniean  or  Newtonian  conclusions  : 
but  these  conclusions,  whatever  they  may  be,  can 
have  no  effect  one  way  or  the  other  on  the  fact,  or 
on  our  feeling  of  the  fact,  that  pain  in  itself  is  an 
evd,  in  one  way  to  suffer,  in  another  to  inflict.  The 
axiom  then  of  aretaics,  that  it  is  evil  or  a  misdeed  to 
inflict  pain,  as  pain  and  causelessly,  needs,  and  waits 
for,  no  experience  to  suggest  or  prove  it :  no  one 
would  think  for  an  instant  that  it  coidd  be  doubted, 
and  its  truth  made  to  depend  on  a  trial  by  experience  : 
its  truth  is  the  same  whatever  the  pain  or  happiness. 
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in  our  observation  of  them,  turn  out  in  their  particular 

to  be.     It  is  true  for  all  possible  pain,  or  for  all 

possible   happiness,  so    long  aa  what  we  call   such 

answers  to  the  definition.     The  inhabitants  of  the 

planets,  if  there  are  such,  may  have  very  different 

sorts  of  happiness  from  us,  but  it  has  the  same  truth 

for  them  as  for  us. 

^i^taksjs        While   therefore  we  may  admit  that   the  fact, 

tiaipart  of  which,  if  it  is  wished,  we  may  call  a  fact  of  eudee- 

losophy,     monies,  the  fact  of  the  existence  or   possibility  of 

requ^e'to  P^iH)  is  the  first,  and  is  necessary  as  a  previous  con- 

^^  ^'3^fc  dition  for  the  existence  of  aretaics,  yet,  on  the  other 

ineDted  by  ...  .  . 

eudsmo-    hand,  it  is  with  aretaics,  or  with  the  above  axiom, 

that  anything  which  can  be  called  moral  philosophy 

begins,  and  all  moral  philosophy  is  no  more  than  a 

deduction  from  that  axiom.    It  is  indeed  exceedingly 

possible  that  the  axiom  might    be  very  sterile  in 

■results  without  eud£emonical  observation  to  give  us 

particulars  about  the  pain,  the  infliction  of  which  is 

thus  to  be  avoided ;  this  we  shall  see  as  we  go  on. 

So  far  as  this  is  the  case,  aretaics,  to  be  fruitful  and 

useful,  needs  (besides  its  presupposition  of  the  eudie- 

monical  notion  of  pain  or  happiness)  to  be   largely 

supplemented  by  eudeemonics  :  and  this  is  the  caso 

with  all  possible  aretaics. 

simikriy  Eudtemonics,  conceived  quite  generally,  need  not 

eudiemo-    require  to  be  supplemented  by  aretaics  :  but  {and  I 

qSce^B^to    J^efer   to    what   follows   for   more    full    illustration), 

^^  ^t^d  b'  ^"''^<*''"'   eud^monics    do    require   to    be    largely    so 

aretades.    supplemented.      This  is  because    man   is    what   we 

commonly  describe    as  a  moral  being,  that  is,  his 

feeling  and  reflection  about  what  he  does,  together 

with    his  sympathies  with  others  and  many  other 

feelings  of  a  like  nature,  enter  very  largely  as  an 

element  into    his  happiness  and  his  pain.     The  eu- 

dsemonical  analysis  of  pleasure  and  pain  has,  there- 
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fore,  with  other  things,  to  be  an  analysis  of  man's 
moral  nature  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  analyse  feelings 
and  thoughts  without  a  reference  to  what  the  feelings 
and  thoughts  are  about :  and  thig,  when  the  feelings 
or  thoughts  are  what  we  call  moral,  is  aretaics.  We 
liave  thus,  it  would  appear,  in  reference  to  man,  the 
two  sciences  interlocked  in  an  exceedingly  complicated 
manner. 

If  this  is  the  case,  it  will  be  said  again.  What  is 
the  use  of  callins  them  two  ?  Why  cannot  they  be 
treated  as  one  subject ;  sohb  for 

As   one   sub^'ect   I  do   treat  them,   but    as    two^^^ 
sciences.     The  reasons  are  yaxious.  distinot 

The  first  is,  that  I  wish  to  leave  no  part  of  the 
ground  belonging  to  moral  philosophy  unexplored  (to 
the  small  extent  to  which  I  can  speak  about  it),  and 
I  beheve  this  is  the  only  way. 

The  second  is,  that  I  wish  to  give  its  full  force  to 
all  that  has  been  said,  and  often  most  truly  said,  on 
each  side  in  the  great  and  noble,  but  often  most  blind 
and  confused,  moral  controversy  of  a^'es. 

The  third  is,  that  I  wish  that  the  student  should 
learn  to  value  and  respect  (if  he  cannot  of  himself 
perhaps  know  much  about)  the  various  methods 
which  moral  controversy  has  followed  and  the  lite- 
rature with  which  it  has  been  associated.  I  should 
like  the  study  to  take  with  him  a  chai'acter  different 
from  that  which  it  has  sometimes  done,  and  to  teach 
him  to  think  liberally,  without  depreciating  and 
caricaturing  what  he  is  ignorant  of 

The  fourth  is,  that  I  think  in  this  way  it  may  he 
more  easy  to  grasp  the  exceedingly  difficult  relation 
of  different  parts  of  the  subject  together,  as  intuitive 
and  inductive  (to  use  for  a  moment  terms  which  I 
disapprove).  -I  am  as  anxious  as  any  Utilitarian  to 
have,  as  far  as  possible,  a  good  and  real  inductive 
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science  of  eudaemonics.  And  I  ttiiik  that  the  taking 
of  eudaemomca  for  the  whole  of  moral  philosophy, 
instead  of  a  portion  of  or  adjunct  to  it,  haa  been  a 
liindrance  to  this  in  every  way.  One  side  in  the 
traditionary  moral  controversy  have  despised  eud^- 
monics,  while  those  who  have  admired  and  cultivated 
them  have  always  had  something  to  prove  by  them  : 
they  have  been  users  of  them,  not  bon^  fide  incLuirers 
into  them.  They  have,  for  instance,  wanted  to 
establish,  as  a  result  of  their  investigation,  that 
eudEemonics  would  really  bear  upon  them  the  whole 
weight  of  morality.  Whether  they  were  right  or 
wrong  in  this,  it  is  at  least  not  the  right  temper  for 
an  inductive  inquirer.  Or,  if  they  were  more  practical 
and  less  philosophical  than  this,  they  have  had  a 
prejudice  either  for,  or  against,  things  established : 
and  their  inductive  inquiries  have  correspondingly 
had  a  strong  tendency  to  turn  into  a  justification,  or 
an  inculpation,  of  these.  I  have  hoped,  by  reheving 
eudEemonics  from  part  at  least  of  this  weight  of  con- 
sequence, to  be  able  to  look  at  them  more  with  the 
eye  of  a  simple  investigator. 

Fifth  and  last,  a  reason  which  might  have  super- 
seded any  others,  I  have  treated  these  two  por- 
tions of  moral  philosophy  as  two  sciences,  because, 
however    complicated  together,    I    think    they   are 

tmk  (lis-  Their  being  so  seems  to  me  to  depend  in  the  main 

aciaesfromupon  this  fact, — and  I  think  that  the  bringing  out 
do^ie  '-'^  ^^®  ^^  force  of  this  fact  is  the  most  important 
it  the  present  day — 
.  the  same  manner  in 
sponding  which  he  is  a  sentient  (or  pain-feeling  and  pleasure- 
^d  ™(T  feeling)  being  :  that  his  activity  and  his  sentience  are 
in  the  two  independent  portions  or  feattires  of  his  nature, 
Manorafes  each  as  early,  as  native,  and  as  ijnportant,  as  the 
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other-'.  Man's  nature,  in  fact  tlie  universe  in.  general,  empioy- 
lias  two  portions  or  charactera  counter-fitting  {if  I  activity 
may  use  the  word)  the  one  to  the  other,  want  and  ^"^4.r^iy 
power  in  the  universe,  or,  as  I  have  called  them  in  ^^  '^^^^. 
man,  sentience  and  activity,  i  take  as  my  principle, 
that  man  as  early  and  as  naturally  asks  for  an  em- 
ployment of  his  activity  as  for  a  relief  from  his  pain  ; 
and  that  the  fitting  of  these  together,  going  beyond 
the  individual,  is  the  business  of  moral  philosophy, 
as  the  fitting  them  together  with  reference  to  the 
individual  is  the  business  of  simple  prudence.  On  this 
however  I  will  not  dwell  now  ;  except  to  say,  that 
the  inquiry  which  proceeds  from  the  assumption  of 
activity  is  that  which  I  call  aretaics,  that  which 
proceeds  from  the  assumption  of  sentience  is  eudte- 
monics;  that  in  many  particulars  they  treat,  from 
opposite  directions,  the  same  subjects ;  and  that  the 
method  which  I  hope  to  take  will  not  be  that  of  a 
rigid  separation  of  them,  bat  a  treating  of  the  subject 
in  the  way  in  general  most  convenient,  with  an 
indication  to  which  of  the  sciences  the  manner  of 
treatment  belongs. 

>  Witt  thia  agreea  the  division  of  the  nerves  into  sentient  and  motor 
nerves.  Compare  Mscploratio  Philosopkiea,  cli.  3,  and  Prof.  Bain's 
langnf^e  {Semes  and  Intellect,  Book  I.  ch.  i.),  "Movement  precedes 
sensation,  and  is  at  the  ontset  independent  of  any  stimulus  from  with- 
out :  action  is  a  more  intimate  and  iaaeparable  property  of  our  constitu- 
tion than  any  of  our  sensations,  and  in  fact  enters  as  a  component  part 
into  every  one  of  the  senses,  giving  them  the  character  of  comjwunds 
while  itself  is  a  simple  and  elementary  property."     Eb. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

MORAL    PHILOSOPHY  AS    AN  AET  REPERRINO  TO   AN 
IDEAL. 

MoraJPhi-  Moral  Philosopliy  ia  tlie  Art  of  Life  in  its  higKeat 
tCSt  if  se^^e-  If  we  understand  by  life  what  tlie  Greeks 
J^f*-  meant  "by  jSt'os  as  different  from  Z|ci»j,  and  by  living 
the  putting  forth  the  powers  and  faculties  for  use 
and  for  enjoyment,  moral  philosophy  is  the  general 
and  summary^  or  architectonic,  art  of  this.  That 
is,  it  deals  with  the  relation  to  each  other  of  the 
powers,  faculties,  and  other  portions  of  man  which 
are  concerned  with  his  activity,  and  witli  their  har- 
mony as  a  whole. 

By  describing  moral  philosophy  as  an  art  I  mean 

pretty  much  the  same  as  that  which  Aristotle  meant 

by  describing  it   as  a    practical   science,   though  I 

would  not  in  all  respects  apply  the  view  as  he  did. 

It  Bets  Moral  philosophy  however  is  more  than  simply 

Bei™^'*'    ^ViB  an  art  or  practical  science :  it  is  an  art  which 

ideal.        gg^g  "before  it  an  ideal. 

Senae  in  In  the  difficulty  as  to  the  use  of  language  on 

j;^fi3*^'nhe3e  matters,  I  shall  use  the  word  ideal  doubly, 
used.  \_Q_  both  as  an  adjective  and  a  substantive  :  I  shall 
speak  of  an  ideal  as  what  moral  philosophy  sets 
before  itself,  and  I  shall  speak  of  moral  philosophy 
as  ideal  in  so  far  as  it  does  set  this  before  itself: 
and  for  contrast  to  ideal  in  its  Eidjective  sense,  I 
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ahall  sometimes  use  the  word  positival.     For  a  dis- 
cussion of  this  latter  term  I  refer  to  tKe  Appendix. 

EudEemonlcs  might  he  unideal.  That  is,  in  think-  Eudiemo- 
ing  how  we  should  live,  and  thinking  about  pleasure  beunideai 
and  pain  in  this  view,  we  might  stop  short  of  forming 
in  our  thonght  any  idea  of  happiness  as  something 
to  be  gained :  we  might  form  our  scheme  of  life  on 
the  plan  of  avoiding  pains  and  laying  hold  of  plea- 
sures as  they  pass,  with  little  imagination  about  the 
fiiture,  and  no  mental  combination  of  pleasures  into 
an  ideal  happiness. 

Eudasmonics  however  has  generally  been,  and  is  i)ut  it  is 
likely  to  be,   exceedingly  ideal.     Man  la  an  imagi-  commonly 
native  being,  and  is  both  incHned  to  look  forward  ^^^"^^^  ^^ 
to  the   future    and  inclined  to  set  himself  an  end  ^'^^  '^^- 
to-  work  for.     Though  activity  and  sentience  both  man's 
exist  in  man  independently  of  each    other  in   the  nature 
manner  which  I  have  described,  yet  man's  nature  "^^^'j,^ 
is   one,  and  the  treatment  of  eudEemonica,   or   then^tuie. 
science  of  man's  sentient    nature,  inevitably  takes 
a  colour  from  his  active  nature.     In  meditating  how 
we  may  enjoy  ourselves,  we  cannot  help  the  notion 
forcing  itself  upon  us,  that  happiness  is  something 
to  be  worked  for.     "We  in  vain  try  to  make  our-  . 
selves  recognize  (what  reason,  misapplied,  tells  us) 
that  for  enjoyment  we  ought  to  have  no  ideal ;  that 
to  set  ourselves  a  happiness  to  work  for  is  after  all 
to  enslave  ourselves,  and  to  leave  the  notion  of  en- 
joyment; that  life,  on  this  view  of  it,  is  not  hap- 
piness but  toil  after  happiness,  and  that   toil  after 
one  thing  is  no  better  than  toil  after  another,     Eu- 
dsemomsts  have  at  various  times  laboured  hard  to 
produce  an  unideal    eudfemonics,  a  real  science   of 
pleasure  as   distinct   from  a   science   of  happiness. 
There  is  in  the  actual  life  of  man  a  great  abundance  of 
such  unideal  eudsemonics :  but,  even  in  the  actual  life 
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of  man,  it  is  the  ideal  portiotij  the  imagination,  hope, 
and  enterprise,  which  gives  it  its  vigour  and  interest; 
and  the  difficulty  of  escaping  idealism  becomes  greater 
as  soon  as  life  is  made  a  matter  of  thought  and 
reflection.  A  hfe  of  passing  pleasure  is  natural 
enough  in  itself:  but  not  a  thoughtful,  deliberate, 
reflective,  life  of  passing  pleasure. 
And  thus  It  should  be  observed,  that  as  it  is  difficult  to 

^ty  may  ^  prevent  the  active  side  of  human  nature  from  coming 
attach  in,  and  making  eudeemonica  ideal,  so  it  is  difficult 
eudtemo-  to  prevent  the  moral  notions  which  belong  to  this 
^a^^'  active  side  of  human  nature  from  following  and 
giving  to  this  pursuit  of  an  ideal  happiness  a  cha- 
racter of  duty,  which,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
eudtemonics,  can  never  belong  to  it.  So  far  as  our 
activity  or  our  powers  are  of  any  iraportance  beyond 
ourselves,  what  we  do  in  regard  of  our  own  happi- 
ness is  eminently  a  matter  of  moral  consideration, 
or  for  the  notion  of  duty,  for  it  may  very  greatly 
affect  this.  But  in  this  we  leave  eudaemomcs.  And 
in  reahty,  whenever,  in  eudsemonic  investigation, 
the  notion  comes  in.,  as  it  must  do,  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  duty  with  us  to  live  not  for  passing  pleasures,  but 
for  an  ideal  happiness,  so  far  as  pleasure  and  happi- 
ness enter  into  our  consideration  at  all,  we  are 
bearing  witness  to  ourselves,  so  to  speak,  of  our 
own  importance  and  value,  and  of  there  being  some- 
thing to  be  considered  about  us  beyond  our  happi- 
ness. 
Happinefis  The  term  'happiness,'  evBai-fiopCa,  itself  represents 
an  ideal,  and  in  fact  represents  little  more.  All  that 
is  positive,  or  known  to  us  as  in  this  way,  is  pleasure 
or  freedom  from  pain ;  and  the  unideal  form  of  eu- 
dtemonics  of  which  I  have  spoken  is  hedonics,  or  a 
science  of  indolentia.  Whatever  it  is  that  people 
are  aiming  at,  if  they  look  at  it  as  it  is  in  relation 
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to  themselvesj  they  will  call  it  their  liappiness  :  this 
ideal  cliaracter  in  liappiness  is  more  intimate  and 
more  universal  than  any  particular  character  attach- 
ing to  it. 

Aretaics  however  is  more  essentially  ideal  than  ah  uretaii 
eudaemonics.     The  words  virtue,  duty,  ought,  should,  ^re  ^ra 
&c.,  express  an  ideal,  whatever  else  they  may  express :  ?|^^^^ 
and  however  we  may  define  them  or  whatever  line 
of  conduct  we  may  consider  to  answer  to  them,  they 
must  keep  this  character,  or  they  are  no  longer  them- 


The  words  'ought,'  'should,'  and  the  other  similar '  Oogbt,' 
ones,  are  what  may  he  called  terms  of  art  in  this  )(;^°"e^' 
sense,  that  they  express  something  to  he  done,  a'^^^f 
line   of  conduct  to   be   pursued,    ordinarily  in  view  piesamR 
of  the  attainment  of  a  particular  purpose.     Theie  n^^  • 
is  understood  with  them,  as  terms  of  art,   the  ex- 
pression of  the  purpose  which  is    aimed   at :    they 
express   a  condition  {at  least  a  probable  condition) 
of  the  attainment  of  this :  if  you  would  attain  this 
or  that  end,  if  you  want  this   thing   or   that,  you 
must,  you  ought  to,  you  should,  do  this  other  thing, 
whatever  it  is  :   'must,'   'ought,'  'should,'  are  only 
different  degrees  of  intensity  of  the  expression  of 
the  same  thing ;  and  it  may  he  expressed  still  other- 
wise by  saying,  this  thing  is  to  he  done,  if  you  wish 
'  to  gain  that :  the  Latin  expresses  this  simply  in  the 
form  'faciendum.' 

Now  moral  philosophy  being,  in  the  manner  which  in  the  a!>- 
I  described,  the  art  of  life  or  living,  suppose  we  say  oiendum' 
to  ourselves,  we  wish,  so  far  as  what  we  are  now  ^d'^e""^ 
dealing  with  is  concerned,  to  attain  no  purpose,  but  jn^o'^eii 
simply   to  hve,   to    consider  life,    according  to   the 
Aristotelian  notion,  its  own  end  and  purpose,  with 
this  important  addition  to  his  notion,  'except  so  far 
as  the  consideration  of  our  life  itself  may  reveal  to  ua 
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a  pui'pose  for  it  beyond  itself. '  The  question  then  of 
aretaica  will  be  simply  what  we  must,  should,  ought 
to  do  :  the  addition  expressing  the  purpose  we  want  to 
gain  disappears,  for  we  want  to  gain  no  purpose  ;  or 
it  becomes  a  mere  identical  repetition,  for  all  that  we 
want  is  to  live,  is  to  do  what  we  ought  to  do  or 
should  do  :  we  want,  it  will  be  said,  to  live  luell,  but 
'  well '  here  is  nothing  more  than  the  same  identical 
repetition,  it  expresses  no  more  than  as  we  should 
expresses,  that  is,  simply  an  ideal :  to  live,  as  some- 
thing which  by  supposition  we  want,  and  to  live  well, 
are  the  same ;  we  are  left  simply  with  the  notion  of 
a  faciendwrii,  of  a  something  which  we  should  do, 
without  any  purpose  beyond  it. 

To  some  this  will  appear  a  playing  with  words, 
to  others  it  will  appear  the  saying  of  something  too 
plain  to  be  worth  saying.  Trifling  and  plain  as  it 
may  be,  this  notion  is  that  from  which  the  whole 
of  moral  philosophy  is  a  deduction,  and  the  clear 
view  of  which  would  save  infinite  mistake  and  con- 
troversy. 

The  faciendum,  or  thing  which  is  supposed  as 
that  which  is  to  be  done,  is  what  is  called  in  philo- 
sophical language  'absolute,'  which  means  this  :  that 
it  is  disengaged  from  the  addition,  or  expression  of 
purpose,  which  determined  it  and  made  it  conditional 
or   dependent   in   the   former   uses  of    it   which    I 
instanced :  what  is  to  be  done  is  not  means  only, 
but   means    and     end   both  :    and    the    art    which 
treats  of  what  is  thus  to  be  done  is  an  unique  and 
special  art,  in  which  means  and  end  are  involved 
together, 
foTraruu-         '^^^  question  whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an 
rt*^  Tf^'"^  independent  or  intuitive  morality,  or  however  else  we 
oiendnm'   may  express  it,  is  really  no  other  than  this  :  whether 
preB6nW."the  notlon  that  there  is  for  us  an  absolute  faciendum 
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{i.e.  a  thing  or  things  whicli  for  reasons  contained  in 
themselves,  we  ouglit  to  do,  or  should  do,  rather  than 
other  things)  is  a  notion  which  naturally  (so  I  will 
speak  at  present)  suggests  itself.  The  form  in 
which  this  is  put  may  be  varied  infinitely :  it  may 
be  put  in  a  markedly  ethical  form  by  some  philo- 
sophers, by  some  in  a  form  very  non-ethical  or  un- 
technical ;  but  the  substance  is  the  same.  We  may 
put  it  in  this  form  :  that  the  choice  which  we  make 
as  to  what  we  do  is  a  matter  of  importance  or  of 
consequence ;  or  in  this,  that,  in  the  infinite  variety 
of  possible  action,  there  exists  reason  why  we  should 
choose  one  part  rather  than  another  part :  or  we 
may  put  it  in  the  ideal  form  of  imagining  the  life 
which  we  ought  to  lead,  which  we  feel  it  is  well  we 
should  lead,  and  perhaps  give  to  this  ideal  a  religious 
character  by  considering  that  we  were  intended  to 
lead  such  a  life,  created  for  it ;  or  perhaps  give  it 
rather  an  eesthetic  character  by  considering  it  some- 
thing to  be  admired  and  delighted  in.  However  we 
may  think  of  it,  the  substance  is  the  same-:  it  istihat, 
when  we  think  of  ourselves  as  beings  with  faculties 
and  powers,  the  notion  inevitably  suggests  itself  of 
there  being  some  things  which  we  should  do,  ought 
to  do,  (morally)  must  do,  and  others  which  we  ought 
not  to  do. 

What  is  commonly  called  the  morality  of  con-  G:caiitia« 
sequdices,  i.e.  the  assumption  that  the  reason  of  this  ence^o'/a'u 
choice  of  action  must  lie  in  conseq-uences  to  flow  from  ^t^^*;^"*^ 


the  action,  I  will  speak  of  presently-^.    The  importance  i^^ra,' 


moral  phi- 


of  what  I  have  said  above  lies  in  this :  that  a  due  losopby 
consideration  of  it  will  effectually  prevent  us  from  a 
thinking  tliat  moral  philosophy  can  be,  be  regards  its  " 
starting-point  and  main  principles,  a  science  of  the  ^' 
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kind   now   called    inductive,  and   wHoK  I  will  call 

positival,  and  that  it  can  take  its  rank,  as  regards 

these  main  principles,  with  sciences  of  experience  and 

of  observation.     The  idea  of  'what  should  be,'  the 

expulsion  of  which  from  physical  science  in  favour  of 

the  observation  of  'what  is,'  has  led  to  vast  progress 

in  such  science,  lies  at  the  heart  of  moral  philosophy, 

and  can  never  be  eradicated  from  it. 

Its  princi-         It  will  be  my  endeavour,  as  we  proceed,  to  con- 

be^^a^    elder  very  carefully  the   importance  of  observatiou, 

ttTonat      ^oth  in  eudsemonics,  as  a  subsidiary  part  of  moral 

obaerra.     philosophy,  and  in  some  portions  of  aretaics,  where 

be  of  great  we  are  concerned  with  the  particulars  of  human  feel- 

^d  to    ing.     But  the  problem  of  moral  philosophy  has  been 

Jol^ti'on    ^^'^^  *^^  ^^®*  ■  'W'^at  should  I  do  ?  and  the  principle 

upon  which  this  question  is  to  be  answered  is  what 

no  observation  can  possibly  give  ua.     No  observation, 

however  long  continued,  can  tell  ua  whether  it  is  our 

own  happiness  or  that  of  others  which  we  ought  to 

prefer.     It  is  indeed  exceedingly  possible  to  suppose 

{I  will   not   say  whether   it   is   the   fact)   that  the 

intuitive  principles  (so  to  call  them)  which  lie  at  the 

base  of  the  sciences  may  be  very  simple  and  evident, 

and  that  the  importance  of  the  philosophy  may  lie  in 

the  observation  which  is  to  regulate  the  application 

of  them.    But  this,  if  it  is  so,  is  quite  a  different  thing 

from  the  supposition  that  the  observation  can  come 

in  the  place  of  the  first  principles,  and  that  it  is  a 

great  advance  thus  to  reform  the  philosophy,  and 

change  it  into  a  so-called  inductive  science. 

niuBtra-  When  I  see  a  philosopher  like  Bentham  captivated 

B^tt^'a  "with  his  new  phrase  as  to  '  the  greatest  happiness  of 

'greaiest    ^j^g  greatest  number,'  and  considering  it  a  discovery 

bappmess  o  '  _     =  -^ 

principle,  which  would  reform  all  moral  philosophy,  and  then 
proceeding,  with  the  noble  enthusiasm  with  which  he 
did  proceed,  to  construct,  in  his  way,  a  methodical 
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science  of  eudEemonics  in  order  to  tlie  application  of 
his  principle,  and  devoting  his  life  to  this  unselfish 
labour, — -I  seem  to  see,  in  hia  mind  and  feeling,  a 
region  for  moral  philosophy  which  his  system  ob- 
stinately refuses  to  recognize.  He  saya,  in  fact,  'I 
take  as  my  ideal  to  be  pursued,  nothing  selfish,  but 
the  greatest  happineas  of  the  greatest  number,  and 
I  choose  as  the  work  of  my  life  the  study  of  the 
particulars  of  happiness  in  order  that  my  ideal  may 
be  carried  out.'  I  feel  inclined  to  say  to  him,  A 
noble  work  indeed,  and  you  are  nobly  aiding  moral 
philosophy  by  it,  hut  I  seem  to  see  another  work  not 
less  important  for  moral  philosophy  in  the  study  of 
you,  and  in  the  consideration  how  it  is  that  you 
have  come  to  take  this  as  your  ideal,  instead  of  trying 
for  inatance  to  make  yourself  rich  and  powerful. 
How  is  it  that  the  promoting  other  men's  happineas 
presents  itself  to  you,  out  of  all  the  possible  things 
which  you  might  do,  aa  the  particular  thing  which 
you  should  do  or  which  it  is  well  for  you  to  do  ? 
And  if  you  say  (I  have  not  used  the  word  whis^  you 
do  not  like,  'ought')  that  you  do  not  recognize  even 
'should,'  but  that  you  only  choose  to  do  it-^ ;  I  ask 
again,  There  is  then  something  in  it  to  fix  your  choice  : 
it  ia  conduct  in  itself,  in  your  view,  preferable  to 
any  other  :  how  is  it  you  came  to  chooae  it  1  I  would 
rather  know  that  than  all  your  eudgemonics :  for  in 
fact,  for  what  you  want,  it  is  more  necessary  that 
men  should  have  your  mind  and  feeling  on  the  matter, 
than  that  they  should  study  your  system.  You 
persist  in  claiming  the  name  of  complete  moral  philo- 
sophy for  that  which  seems  to  me  only  a  subsidiary, 

^  Of.  Bentham'a  words  quoted  in  the  Examination  of  the  Utilita- 
rian PhUosopky,  p.  ]  37,  "  I  am  a  selfish  mam,  as  selfish  as  any  man  can 
ba  But  ill  me,  somehow  or  other,  selfishness  has  taken  the  shape  of 
ho  ney  olence." — E  d. 

2—2 
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thougli  an  important  part  of  it,  and  you  call  by  tlie 
name  of  sentimentalism,  intuitivism-^  (tliongh  this  I 
think  is  not  your  word),  or  I  know  not  what,  that 
without  which  all  your  eudEemonics  will  be  valueless. 
You  say  you  cannot  conceive  it  possible  that  any  one 
can  think  differently  from  you,  as  to  'the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number'  being  the  all- 
important  ideal.  I  answer,  You  seem  in  that  to  be 
placing  the  foundation  of  moral  philosophy  where  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  placed,  on  what  some  of  your 
disciples  will  call  intuitivism :  only,  doing  this,  you 
might  have  spared  some  things  which  you  have  said 
yourself. 
On  the  Aretaics  is  thus  ideal  in  its  very  essence.     The 

'v™ue,'  ap€T:Q  or  virtue  which  suggests  the  science  is  an  ideal, 
lenef'aa  ^^^  ^  itself  is  little  more.  The  existence  of  the 
expie'ssive  word  Only  proves  the  existence  of  degrees  of  esti- 
ideai.  mation  of  different  feeHngs  and  different  courses  of 
conduct,  together  with  (and  this  is  the  main  point  of 
consideration)  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  reason 
for  this  preference,  in  the  real  preferability  of  one 
feeling  or  one  action,  as  feeling  and  action,  to  others  : 
a  belief  in  certain  feelings  as  what  we  should  have, 
and  certain  actions  as  what  we  should  do :  a  notion 
of  the  valnableness  or  admirableness  of  such  feelings 
and  actions  In  themselves,  independent  of  whatever 
valuablenesa  they  may  have  on  account  of  conse- 
quences they  may  produce.  The  word  'virtue,'  if  we 
disengage  it  from  the  application  which,  in  moral  use, 
it  has  had  to  particular  courses  of  conduct,  and  from 
the  associations  which  have  clung  about  it,  means 
primanly  excellence;  and  this  in  itself  means  no  more 
than  tvhat  should  be,  ie.  expresses  an  ideal.  The 
word  'excellence'  itself  has  got  an  extraneous  asso- 
ciation clinging  to  it,  that,  namely,  of  comparison  or 
^  0£  Mil!,  Utilitarianum,  p.  3. 
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superiority  of  one  to  another,  which  comparison  ia 
only  a  way  of  ascertaining  how  far  the  ideal  has  been 
attained :  the  excellence  might  exist  without  the 
existence  of  beings  less  excellent,  because  the  aupe- 
riority  implied  in  the  word  ia  only  an  accident  of  the 
thing.  It  is  the  same  with  the  words  valuableness, 
admirahleness ;  virtue  ia  a  thing  which  people  esteem 
and  admire,  but  it  is  not  their  esteeming  and  admiring 
it  which  makes  it  virtue ;  they  esteem  and  admire 
it  because  (rightly  or  wrongly)  they  consider  there 
ia  a  reason  why  they  should  esteem  and  admire  it, 
and  the  person  who  has  it  liimseif  eateema  and 
admires  it  as  they  do ;  it  is  not  constituted  to  him, 
by  the  esteem  and  admiration  which  it  meets  with, 
though  it  may  be  described  and  named  -by  them. 
What  constitutes  it  is  its  character  of  an  ideal,  of 
that  which  should  be. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  did  not  form,  aa  we  have  On  the 
done,  an  adj  ective  fi'om  their  ordinary  words  for  virtue,  ^^5^^ 
but  used  words  suggested  by  the  admirahleness  which  '""'«'''**• 
I  have  apoken  of,  the  words  icaXos  and  'honestus.'  No 
doubt  these  words  would  not  have  been  the  words 
chosen,  unless  they  had  been  considered,  by  those  who 
chose  them,  better  words  than  others  to  express  the 
ideal  which  was  intended :  and  this  they  could  only  be, 
in  consequence  of  the  character  of  beauty  (so  we  will 
call  it)  in  the  one  case,  of  meeting  with  the  appro- 
bation of  men  in  the  other,  being  characters  which 
attached  themselves  very  closely  to  the  ideal. 
Some  philosopher  taught  that  the  words  not  only 
aptly  expressed  what  was  meant,  but  gave  the 
essence  of  it ;  that  virtue  consisted  in  moral  beauty, 
or  in  deservingness  of  human  approbation.  But  this 
was  in  neither  case  the  view  of  those  who  used  the 
words  with  most  earnestness,  and  most,  so  to  speak, 
believed  in  them.     Cicero,  following  the  Stoics,  dis- 
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claimed  in  tlie  strongest  terms,  in  reference  to  the 
word  '  honestus,'  the  notion,  that  the  use  of  it  in 
any  way  suggested  that  it  was  its  meeting  with 
human  approbation  which  constituted  virtue-'.  With 
him,  and  others  like  him,  the  words  simply  e 
the  idpal,  what  should  be. 
On  the  Virtue  expresses  the  ideal  subjectively,  e 

that  is,  an  ideal  disposition:  KaXds  and  'honestus' 
ordinarily  express  it  objectively;  that  is,  express  an 
ideal  course  of  action.  Anotlier  famous  term  for 
expressing  the  ideal  objectively  is  'duty.' 

Duty  is  in  reality  the  word  which  expresses  the 
ideal  character  of  what  is  meant  with  the  most 
clearness,  but  it  is  not  a  word  of  such  ancient  use  in 
this  apphcation  as  the  others ;  it  is  a  word  also 
which  has  been  a  good  deal  used  in  that  which  I 
alluded  to  as  being  the  less  ideal  portion  of  aretaics, 
that  namely,  where  the  partictdar  relations  of  indi- 
viduals to  each  other  are  dealt  with.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  however,  just  now,  to  say  anything  upon 
this  portion  of  aretaics^  or  upon  the  words  express- 
ing the  moral  ideal  in  this  view  of  it :  both  these 
i  I  will  for  the  present  reserve. 


But  there  is  another  view  of  the  moral  ideal,  as 
important  as  that  which  we  have  just  been  speaking 
of,  to  which  we  must  now  turn. 

T  described  man  as  possessing  activity  or  power, 
and  sentience  or  feeling.  Let  us  examine  a  little 
the  relation  of  these  the  one  to  the  other. 

It  m  perfectly  possible  to  conceive  man  possessing 

a  sentience  which  had  no  relation  to  his  activity. 

'  He   might   be  (i.e.    we   can    conceive    him)    always 

'  "Honestum,  qnod,  etiani  si  nobilit^tum  non  ait,  tamen  houestuni 
cat,  quodque  vere  dicimiis,  eUamsi  a  auUo  laudetur,  natura  esse  lau- 
dabile."    De  Off.  i.  4.    Cf.  Tune.  ni.  2.— Eb. 
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Iiappy,  always  enjoying  liimaeif :  or  he  miglit  suffer 
pain  which  he  perfectly  well  knew  he  was  powerless 
to  prevent  or  diminish  ;  and  there  are  various  other 
suppositions  which  we  might  make.  But,  as  it  is, 
the  great  mass  of  his  feeling  Is  indicative  of  a  fact 
which  concerns  him  greatly,  a  fact  which  might 
exist  in  regard  of  him,  and  does  to  a  considerable 
extent,  without  his  feeling  it :  a  fact  which  I  will 
call  want.  And  on  this  want  I  will  dwell  for  a  few 
moments  with  a  somewhat  wider  view. 

I  propose  to  use  the  word  'want'  strictly  for  a  The  term 
fact  {or  supposed  or  possible  fact),  as  distinct  from  h^nsed 
our  feeling  of  the  fact,  if  we  have  such  a  feehng.  ***  ^^^ 
Facts  wliich  we  feel,  and  our  feeling  of  them,  are  in  fact,  not 
language  constantly  confused,  and  this  is  the  case  in  of  tte 
respect  of  the  term  'want.'    But  the  fact,  for  instance,    ^ ' 
that  our  stomach  is  empty  and  that  there  is  going  on 
in  our  system  none  of  that  nutrition  which  we  wiU 
suppose  ought  constantly  to  be  going  on  in  it,  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  our  feeling,  if  we  do  feel, 
that  such  is  the  case,  in  consequence  of  some  pain,  of 
hunger  or  otherwise,  resulting  from  it :  the  former 
might  perfectly  exist  without  the  other.     We  use 
the  word  'want'  for  both:  if  we  say  'onr  system 
wants  food,'  we  mean  the  former  :   if  we  say  '  we 
want  food,'  we  might  mean  either,  but  most  likely 
should  mean  the   latter;  as  if  we  said,-  'the  baby, 
wants  a  coral,'  or  '  I  want  the  newspaper.'     Now 
the  word  '  want,'  whenever  I  use  it,  will  be  meant  to 
express  the  former  of  them,  the  fact. 

We  are  thus  something  besides  active  and  sen-  Activity 
tient  beings,  we  are  active  and  wanting  beings. :  and,  f^jc^" 
extending  our  view  beyond  ourselves-,  the  universe  is  ""?  ^"^^° 
an   active   and   a  wanting    universe.     Not,   indeed, 
exactly  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  active   and 
wanting,  but  in  this  sense,  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
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of  power  in  the  miiversej  and  also  a  great  deal  of 

want.     I  nae   the   word  universe   with   intentional 

vagueness  :  what  I  say  will  apply  equally  whether 

we   make   the   widest   possible   supposition    of    the 

Tiniverae,    taking  in    God  as  the  Creator  of  it,  or 

whether  we    consider  it   to    he   merely  a   physical 

compages  of  matter   and   force.     What   I  mean  is 

simply  this ;  that  the  universe,  so  far  as  the  action 

in  it  is  concerned,  is  made  up  of  two  elements ;  of 

{so    we    will    speak    at    present)    possessing 

t,  and  of  opportunity  or  call  for  the  exercise  of 

their  powers,  which  is  what  I  have  called  '  want.' 

Man'a  It  ia  man's  sentient  nature,  as   we  have  seen, 

nature       which  leads  to  the  formation  of  that  ideal  which  I 

th^e^ofhave    called  happiness:    it  is    man's    active  nature 

happiness  f^]^^(^  leads  to  the  formation  of  the  ideal  which  I 

snggesfei     have  last  described,  in  speaking;  of  virtue  and  the 

that  of  1-        ,  .,    .^  P        , 

duty,  his    correspondmg  terms :  it  is  man  s  nature  as  ivanmig 

Tu^'ests    which  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  third  ideal  more 
*''d*h*^^h    inipoi^t^'^*  tlian  the  firat  of  them,  and  equally  im- 
estideai,   portant  With  the  second — the  notion  of  'good.'     In 
good.        one  point  of  view  this  ideal  is  more  important  than 
the  second  :  that  the  character  of  individual  appro- 
priation which  belonged  to  the  two  former  does  not 
belong  to  this.     Man  can  only  feel  his  own  feelings, 
and  act  with  his  own  powers :  but  the  wantingness 
which  is  the  call  to  action  he  can  be  informed  of  by 
his  intellect  as  much  beyond  himself  as  in  himself, 
and  the  ideal  'good'  is  in  this  point   of  view  the 
noblest  and  grandest  of  all. 
Want  is  The  notion  which  I  have  here  given  of  'want'  or 

aentienee,  'wantingness'  maybe  objected  to  as  really  conveying 
^g^        nothing,  and  not  making  at  all  more  clear  the  notion 
happiaeas,  ^f  good,  as  the  ideally  desirable.     I  am  indifferent 
what  words  are  used,  and  what  I    wish   to    draw 
attention  to  is  the  ambiguity  and  difficulty  attending 
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even  such  words  as  'desirable';  the  same  -wbicli  I 
Iiave  noticed  in  respect  of  'want'.  The  nnivera© 
is,  on  any  hypothesis  of  it,  an  orderly  constitu- 
tion of  things,  containing  in  it  a  number  of  beings 
who  can  feel  happiness,  but  who,  so  far  as  they  do 
feel  happiness,  must  feel  it  in  virtue  of,  and  by 
means  of,  tlieir  particular  constitution,  which  is  a 
part  of  this  order.  So  far  as  they  do  not  feel 
happiness,  it  arises  from  their  state  not  being  what 
it  should  he,  by  which  I  mean  no  more  than  that 
they  are  not  in  their  ideal  state,  and  the  degree 
to  which  they  fall  short  of  it  is  the  measure  of 
what  I  call  their  want ;  and  this  falling  short  of 
an  ideal  state  may  exist  in  that  which  is  not  capable 
of  happiness :  to  that  itself  which  is  not  capable  of 
happiness  this  falling  short  may  not  be  important, 
but  it  may  be  important  on  account  of  the  relation 
of  things  together,  and  the  orderly  constitution  of 
the  whole. 

Good,  of  all  the  ideals,  is  that  which  has  played  This  kst 
the  most  important  part,  and  speculations  aa  to  the  yghe/"' 
nature  of  the  summum  bonum  have  been  the  most  ^o*  "*■ 
important  of  moral  speculations.  I  hope  hereafter  eudaano- 
more  fully  to  dwell  upon  it. 

This  last  ideal  involves  together  both  aretaica 
and  eudeemonics  :  that  is,  it  deals  with  a  kind  of 
eudiemonics  which  I  shall  have  a  good  deal  to  speak 
of,  in  which  the  idea  of  '  should  be'  enters  into  combi- 
nation with  that  of  pleasure  or  happiness,  and  one 
kind  of  happiness  is  considered  as  superior  in  kind 
to  another.     But  for  the  present  enough. 
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Aug.  20,  1864.     Byron's  Pool,  8  A.M. 

Action  Instead  of  taking  the  epitelic  view  of  action,  what  we  might 
ieed  from'  *^°  Would  be  to  take  the  aparchic.  With  Aristotle  (is  it  not  so  ?) 
itsBtarting  the  ap^'J  of  action  is  really  only  another  word  for  the  reXov, 
want  as  purpose,  or  aim;  but  we  might  consider  in  regard  of  action 
well  a^  its  origin,  or  that  which  it  starts  from,  as  well  as  its  TeKot,  or 
end,  hap-   '''bat  which  it  tends  to. 

pinesB.  _ig  its  T6X09,  or  what  it  tends  to,  may  be  called  good  or 

happiness,  and  what  we  wish  to  find  out  the  summum  bonum; 
so  its  dpx'l'  or  what  it  starts  from,  may  be  called  want,  and 
what  we  wish  to  know  the  prima  egestas.  This  and  the 
swrn/mum  bonum  would  probably  from  different  ends  coincide. 
Aa  we  call  the  first  good  {or  happiness),  so  we  might  call  the 
second  want  (or  uneasiness).  In  reality,  both  these  additions 
are  doubtful.  Good  and  want  are  states,  and  are  not  neces- 
sarily conceived  or  felt :  happiness  and  uneasiness  are  the 
feeling  of  each  of  them. 

What,  in  addition   to   intelligence   and  fact,  has  to   he 

taken  account  of  when  we  think  of  action,  is  want.    And 

what  in  addition  to  this  again,  has  to  he  taken  account  of 

when  we  think  of  moral  action,  is  the  existence  of  a  flurality 

of  senUmt,  some  or  ail  also  active,  beings. 

Want  Want  or  egence  is  the  gi-eat  fact  conditioning,  and  stimu- 

fa^'''Bcal^    lating  real  action  (by  which  I  mean  aotion  as  different  from 

passing      conceivable  chaotic  movement).     Satisfaction  is  the  fact  cor- 

'  The  pages  which  follow  seem  to  contaia  the  germ  of  the  treatise 
on  Aretaics  and  Budfetnonicg.  Thej  are  taken  from  a  note-book  with 
the  accompanying  notices  of  the  time  and  place  of  their  writing. 
Professor  Groto  was  literally  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  and  the  places 
mentioned  were  among  his  fayourite  haunts  for  philosophic  meditjition, 
"What  was  thus  thought  out  was  written  down  afterwards,  generally 
ttith  great  rapidity  and  with  scarcely  any  m 
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responding  to  it:  good  is  the  idea,  i.e.  this  latter  fact,  ex- f";™ 'lie 
tended,  heightened  and  developed,  by  the  intelligence.  to  the  snb- 

The  degi'eea  of  withoutnesa  are  (1)  simple  non-kabence ;  (2)  jective. 
carence,  i.  e.  the  being  without  a  thing  when  there  ia  at  least 
some  conceivable  reason  why  it  should  be  present  (wo  say  a 
pronoun  or  a  particular  noun  caret  vocativo,  we  should  with 
less  reason  say  it  caret  modo  itidicativo,  and  with  no  reason 
at  aU  it  caret  foliis);  (3)  egence,  where  the  want  is  of  some 
particular  thing  according  to  the  nature  of  that  which  wants, 
and  where  there  exists  in  nature  a  possibility  of  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  want,  such  satisfaction  being  probably  striven 
after  or  provided  for  in  some  way;  (4>)  desiderium,  or  craving 
and  yearning,  which  is  the  last  subjectively  felt,  and  possibly 
amplified  by  imagination,  &c, ;  (-5)  cupido,  or  general  imagi- 
native desire,  which  may  be  without  any  egence  as  fact. 

Is  egence  always  in  some  measure  felt  or  subjective  ?  If  Want  m 
it  is,  there  is  personality  or  consciousness  in  plants;  and  who  jt^com- 
shall  say  there  is  not,  or  that  rudimentary  (of  course  unreflec-  panjed  by 
tive)  personality  or  consciousness  does  not  begin  as  early  and 
as  low  down  as  real  organic  unity  ? 

It  is  the  nature  of  the  leaf  or  root  of  a  plant,  say,  to  imbibe 
water  or  air:  there  is  egence  in  the  plant,  and  there  are 
movements  in  the  parts  of  it  by  which  the  water  or  air  is 
imbibed;  the  egence  leads  to  the  activity;  must  there  not  be 
something  like  sentience  and  will  in  the  passage  from  the 
one  to  the  other?  Is  not  the  plant  in  an  uncomfortable  or 
uneasy  state  without  what  it  wants;  must  it  not  have,  that 
is,  a  sort  of  feeling  to  the  extent  of  its  unitariness  of  organiza- 
tion? 

So  far  as  we  start  from  fact,  want  is  the  reality,  not  good. 
Good  is  the  ideal,  the  absent  which  should  be  present.  Ideal 
and  should  be  express  the  same.  Good,  absent,  is  felt,  so  far 
as  there  is  feeling,  as  want.  Good,  pai-ticular,  depends  upon 
particularity  of  want. 

Want  or  egence,  and  want-feel  or  craving,  are  not  exactly 
the  same  thing :  there  may  be  real  want  unfelt,  and  there 
may  be  mistaken  want-feel. 

Sept.  1,  1864.     Great  Meadows,  8  a.m. 
Want  is  to  action  as  sensation  to  intelligence.     Want  is 
source  of  action,  as  sensation  of  intelligence. 
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The  simplest  want  is  the  absence  of  physical  communica- 
tion between  two  things,  where  such  communication  would 
be  to  the  advantage  of  one  of  them. 

Advantage  or  disadvantage  in  this  caae  is  rather  a  vague 

term,  the  same  as  perfection  or  imperfection,  &c. :  all  imply 

a  fixed  or  regular  nature. 

Mutnal  In  the  case  of  chemical  elective  affinities,  there  may  be 

ohemical    said  to  he  mutual  want  when  two  elements  are  in  a  position 

elements,   which,  when  other  bodies  are  presented  to  them,  they  would 

change,  or  in  a  so  far  unnatural  position.     There  is  not  in 

the  elements  any  thing  which  we  should  describe  as  sentience, 

disposition,  impulse,  or  tendency ;  but  as  a  fact,  they  change 

their  circumstances  when  the  opportunity  i 

them,  and  this  may  be  described  as  want  of  such  c 

When  a  plant  is  said  to  imbibe  air  or  water,  what  takes 

place  is  a  certain  mechanical  movement  of  the  parts  of  the 

plant  to  which  the  air  or  water  lends  itself  according  to  its 

nature.     In  this  case  such  advantage  as  occurs  is  one-sided, 

and  we  say  that  there  is  in  the  plant  want  of  the  air  or 

water. 

Becar-  When  such  want  is  continuous,  recurring  after  satisfac- 

want  and   t^of,  as  in  the  plant,  there  is  what  we  call  life  in  the  sense  of 

Batiafae-     growth  or  vegetance. 

EtituteB  The  word  'unity'  is  too  general,  and  the  word 'personality' 

li^s-  too  restricted,  to  express  something  which  we  want  a  word  to 

express,  viz.  life  as  containing  or  involving  the  conditions  of 
possible  consciousness,  though  we  may  not  know  whether  the 
consciousness  exists  or  not,  and  may  rather  consider  that 
it  does  not.  We  ordy  use  the  word  'personality'  where 
there  is  distinct  consciousness  or  power  of  reflection.  The  word 
unity,  though  likely  enough  suggested  in  the  first  instance 
only  by  our  felt  consciousness  and  then  by  the  perceived 
unity  of  hfe,  yet  is  widely  extended  to  any  form  of  thinghood 
or  reality. 

Has  the  plant  appetite  after  water,  air,  the  immixture  of 
the  pollen  with  the  stigma,  &c.  ?  There  is  the  same  fact, 
independent  of  any  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  plant,  that 
there  is  in  the  case  of  appetite  of  animals ;  whether  there  is 
appetite  or  not  depends  on  whether  we  consider  that  there 
is,  or  is  not,  feeling  or  sentience. 
tioE  of  '^^^   words   appetite,  desire,   &c.   denote   generally  the 
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fact  of  want  or  <}esence,  felt  in  some  manner,  and  thus  ''aiit  in  an 
stimulating  the  will  to  act  through  the  intelligence  for  baiog. 
the  supply  of  it.  That  the  feeling  corresponds  to  the 
fact  of  want  is  what  we  can  hardly  tell :  in  fact  we  can 
hardly  attach  distinct  meaning  to  the  words.  The  absence 
of  food  in  the  stomach  we  might  perhaps  feel  in  the  head — 
perhaps  indeed  do.  The  feeling  of  hunger  is  one  particular 
result,  among  many  others,  of  the  fact  of  the  body's  wanting 
food :  the  two  are  conceivably  quite  separable.  And  similarly^ 
the  gratification  of  the  feeling  of  hunger  and  the  supply, 
as  a  fact,  of  the  want  of  the  body,  are  two  things  quite 
distinct,  though  they  may  be  concomitant. 

All  proper  want  (as  distinguished  from  the  case  of  chem-  Tie  feel- 
ical  affinities  above,  and  similar  cases)  implies  a  more  or  less  j" □ot'^^ 
complete  unity,  and  therefore  possibility  of  sentience,  in  the  local, 
wanting  being.     All  want  is  thus  want  of  the  whole  being. 
But  the  want  may  be  of  different  kinds,  and  the  different 
kinds  may  be  arranged  along  a  scale  similar  to  that  of  sen- 
sation.    The   fact   of  the  want  may  he   the  absence  of  a 
corporeal   or  material   communication   which,  according  to 
the  nature  of  things,  and  of  the   particular  being,   ought 
at  the  time  to  exist.     Of  this  kind  is  the  stomachic  want 
of  food.     This   is  felt  as  hunger,  which  is  a  feeling,  not 
of  the  stomach,  but  of  the  man,  and  of  man  not  in  the 
stomach  more  than  elsewhere  in  the  body.     StiU,  the  mate- 
rial  communication   wanted   is   between  the   stomach  and 
certain  nutritious  materials. 

The  want  and,  either  self-supplying  or  suggestive  and 
stimulating,  absence  of  communication  between  the  stomach 
and  such  materials  in  this  case  is  analogous  to  the  fact 
of  communication  between  members  of  the  body,  limba 
or  senses,  and  natural  material  agents,  which  aliments  the 
intelhgence. 

The  good,  benefit,  advantage  of  the  man  consists  thus.  Two 
as  to  one  part  of  it  at  least,  in  the  fact  of  the  former  of^j^g^ 
these  communications,  or  the  supply  of  physical  wants:  and  the  enjoyment 
fact  of  the  supply  of  the  wants  is  accompanied,  ordinarily,  ^^'^Ma- 
by   another  fact,  viz.   the   gratification   of  some   particular  faction  of 
feeling  (in  the  above  case  hunger)  by  which  the  want  is  aecom-  """^ ' 
panied.     The   enjoyment  is  two-fold :   the  concentrated  and 
momentary  enjoyment  of  the  gratification:  and  the  diffused 
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and  continuous  enjoyment  arising  from  the  better  state  of 
the  body,  and  the  supply  of  its  want, 

For  action,  in  an  intelligent  being,  both  of  them  must 
be  taken  into  account,  and  to  take  the  last  into  account 
requires  much  of  intelligence. 

If  we  conceive  the  ideal  good  or  desirable,  the  summum 
bonum,  we  must  conceive  it  as  a  complicated  whole  as  we 
conceive  the  material  imiverae.  The  ideal  good  is  given 
to  us  by  the  gratification  of  appetite  or  simple  desire  just 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  material  world  is  given  to  us  by 
chemical  sensation.  The  mere  gratification  and  chemical 
(or  pleasure-pain)  sensatioa,  suggest  to  ua,  in  virtue  of  our 
intelligence,  in  the  one  case  good  (advantage,  benefit,  &c.) 
as  a  fact,  in  the  other  caae  independent  reality  as  a  fact. 

Enjoyment  or  happiness  is  in  the  same  sense  the  sumvium 
honuin  aa  sentition  or  bare  sensation  is  the  summttm  reale  or 
summwni  vervm:  enjoyment  is  an  incident  or  result  of  good, 
aa  sensation  is  of  reality. 

Happiness  may  indeed  be  the  ultimate  good,  as  being 
knoivn  to  he  may  be  the  ultimate  reality :  but  this  is  far  off 
and  in  the  whole  of  things,  and  human  action  must  be  for 
good  conceived  by  the  intelligence ;  to  the  notion  of  which 
felt  gratification  or  enjoyment  contributes  a  most  important 
part  indeed,  but  only  a  part,  in  the  same  way  aa  human 
understanding  is  of  an  orderly  universe  to  which  bare  sensa- 
tion contributes  only  a  portion. 

That  our  action  should  be  regulated  by  the  intelligence, 
ia,  in  a  manner,  a  higher  appetite  or  desire,  leading  to  regu- 
larity, orderliness,  conduct  on  principle,  aud,  at  a  later  stage, 
when  the  presence  of  other  moral  beings  with  us  is  taken 
into  account,  to  fairne^  and  justice :  such  desire  is  analogous 
to  the  middle  part  of  the  scale  of  sensation '. 

That  our  conduct  should  be  worthy  and  excellent,  ia, 
as  it  were,  a  higher  appetite  or  desire  still,  and  corresponds 
to  the  highest  portion  of  that  scale, 

Sept.  3,  1864.     Byron's  Pool,  8  A.  m. 
Egence,  and   difference   of  egence,   are   the   great   facts 
of  the  universe. 


'  Cf,  Exploralio,  ch.  vi. 
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We  want,  first  expresses  a  fact :  and  what  we  want 
in  this  view  is  some  particular  thing,  which  may  "be  called 
our  happiness,  but  all  this  possibly,  irrespectively  of  our 
feeling. 

We  want,  next  expresses  our  feeling,  so  far  as  it  goes,  want  and 
of  the. above  fa«t:  what  we  want  in  this  case  again  is  some  t^e Ming 
particular  tbiug,  more  or  less  correspondent  with  the  above: 
our  liappinesa  in  this  case  is  in  the  presence  of  the  particular 
thing,  and  besides  this,  is  the  two  satisfactions,  the  complete 
satisfaction  of  our  want-feel,  the  partial  satisfaction,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  of  the  actual  fact  of  our  want. 

The  subjective  feeling  of  want  might  be  divided  into 
craving  and  wish :  craving,  which  is  blind,  wish,  which  is 
imaginative  and  more  or  Jess  intelligent.  Mis-craving  is 
physical  disease,  mis-wish  is  mental. 

Imaginative  wish  is,  as  it  were,  double :  there  is  un- 
easiness with  the  desire  of  something  to  satisfy  it,  of  whatever 
therefore  wiU  satisfy  it:  there  is  imagination  of  what  will 
satisfy  it,  and  the  consequent  wish  for  this.  A  great  deal 
of  moral  puzzle,  intended  or  involuntary,  arises  from  this 
doubleneSB.  People  say,  'That  is  not  the  thing  yon  really 
wish  for:'  meaning,  when  it  is  present,  it  will  not  satisfy 
you ;  you  will  not  find  it  what  you  expected. 

Egence  is  the  life  of  the  universe:  the  highest  forms  of 
egence  are  variously  called  'love':  the  lowest  are  simple  ap- 
petence, perhaps  merely  physical. 

When  we  speak  of  moral  attributes  in  God,  we  ascribe  to  Want  or 
Him  an  egence  of  the  highest,  but  of  the  most   imperious  ^^"^  ™ 
kind:  for  what  are  such  attributes  without  other   sentient 
and  moral  beings  on  which  they  may  be  exercised  ?   Love 
with  nothing  to  fix  on — can  wc  imagine  a  state  of  greater 
defect,  imperfection,  unhappiness? 

Suppose  sentient  beings  created,  there  is  a  transfer  of 
part  of  this  original  egence :  they  want  Mim,  as  He  wants 
them. 

As  it  is,  they  are  created  witK  rich  and  varied  nature, 
and  with  them  is  a  rich  unsentient  nature  as  framework  to 
them :  they  want  each  other,  and  variously  want  it. 

AH  this  egence  still  again  inactionates  itself,  and  keeps 
reality  alive,  and  ever  still  freshly  varying. 
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There  is  a  principle  of  conservation  of  cgeuce  like  the 
mechanical  principle  of  the  conservation  of  force, 
philo-  The  egence  which  there  is  there  has  always   been,  the 

viewed*  II  g^®^*-  original  repository  of  it  heing  God. 
that  haa  In    this   same   sort  of   view   we   might   philosophically 

B-rn^be'"^     abolish  tenses,  and  say  that  everything  which  has  been,  is. 
13  now.  Absence  in  time  is  like  absence  in  space:  the  absent  is 

separated  from  us,  and  we  can  only  mediately  and  by  effort 
be  aware  of  it 

The  susceptibility  of  a  thing  to  be  aetod  upon  is  as  much 
Biva/ii^  as  the  power  to  act  upon  it,  and  both  point  to  a 
Bvpa/M';  previous  to  and  higher  than  both. 

If  we  consider  time  as  we  do  space,  and  look  with  an 
equal  eye  along  its  two  directions,  we  see  that  what  wo  call 
the  end  is  in  one  view  the  beginning,  and  vice  versa.  Action 
proceeding  from  intelligence  has  a  double  beginning  or 
som-ce ;  the  end  or  purpose  as  viewed  by  the  intelligence, 
and  the  force  in  the  agent. 

The  past  and  the  future  both  are:  the  past  is  the 
experienced  and  already  hewUled,  which  has  had  will  ex- 
pended upon  it :  the  future  is  the  unexperienced  and  mji- 
bmvilJed,  but  (independent  of  the  manner  in  which  will, 
which  has  to  be  spent  on  it,  may  effect  it)  it  is  continuous 
like  the  past,  real  and  certain  like  it,  and  only  not  knowable 
by  us  because  there  is  no  experience  to  connect  our  intelli- 
gence and  it. 

The   future,  looked   upon  as   real  with   a  quasi-reality 
modifiable  by  will,  is  real  again  in  a  higher  view,  inasmuch 
as  even  all  that  this  will  will  do  is  contained  in  the  existing 
egence,  most  widely  taken. 
The  two  The  two  great  primeeval  facts  are  the  possibility  of  good, 

facts.  ^  which  is  in  fact  egence,  and  the  fact  that  God  has  chosen 
(or  has  been  such  a  being  as  to  choose)  to  act  for  this 
possibility,  to  act,  that  is,  morally  and  rightly,  when  He 
might  (or  the  being  in  his  plaoe  might)  have  acted  other- 
wise. 

There  has  not  been  temptation  in  God  to  act  wrong,  but 
there  has  been  the  presentation  of  wrong  to  Him  with  the 
attendant  reasons  for  it;  and  it  is  in  the  acting  nevertheless 
right  that  has  consisted  His  moral  choice :   and   the   same 
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intellectually,  among  various  courses  He  has  chosen  the  best, 
and  therefore  has  not  mistaken  or  failed. 

The  original  egence  of  God,  iirhich  is  the  source  of  all 
things,  is  in  another  word  felidficativeness,  and  this  produces 
by  creation  felicificahility  or  the  capacity  for  happiness  in 
the  creature. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

GENERAL   VIEW   OF   THE   MORAL  IDEALS    AND   OP  THE 
RELATION    BETWEEN   THEM. 

Che 'Bum-  Though  I  have  spoken  of  the  ideal  good  as  in  one 
?™um'    point  of  view  the  noblest  of  all  the  ideals,  yet  from 
s  the  first  another,  the  summum  faciendum,  that  which  should 
deaUn     ho  done,  is  more  important   still.     The   forming   it 
'l^  °^     in    the   mind   implies   the   following    things  :    that 
"^^m's    ^■'^^  question,  in   regard  of  the  conduct  of  our  life, 
which  most  naturally  suggests  itself,  is  not  so  much, 
what  sliall  I  do,  simply,  as  what  should  I  do,  involv- 
ing a  presumption,  or,  if  we  like  to  call  it  so,  an  d, 
priori  belief,  on  our  part,  which  we  may  variously 
express ;  as  by  saying,  that  there  exists,  in  such  a 
manner  as  matter  of  abstract  thought  can  exist,  a 
course  of  life  which  is  adapted  to  us,  which  belongs 
to  us,  which  there  is  reason  we  should  choose  :  these 
various  ways  of  expression  seem  to  me  to  mean  one 
thing,  viz.  the  presumption  or  belief  on  our  part  that 
there  is  a  proper  course  of  conduct  for  us,     This  ideal 
course  of  conduct  is  that  to  which  I  shall  give  the 
name  of  'rightness, ' 

Action,  however  is  in  the  nature  of  it  for  a  purpose, 
and,  with  certain  qualifications,  actions  which  serve 
no  purpose  are  wasted.  The  main  feature  of  the 
reasonableness  of  action  is  its  subserviency  to  some 
purpose  :  we  apply  reason  to  action  mainly  in  order 
to  make  action  useful,  if  I  may  use  the  word  in  a 
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wide  sense,  without  danger  of  its  being  wrested  to  a 
teclinical  or  sectarian  meaning.  'Biglitness'  may  be 
called  the  first  moral  ideal,  becanse  the  question, 
'what  should  I  do?'  comes  before  the  question,  'what 
shall  I  aim  at?'  but  this  latter  very  speedily  suggests 
itself,  possibly  without  the  former,  veiy  likely  as  a 
result  or  kind  of  interpretation  of  it.  Perhaps  the 
best  word  in  English  to  espress  the  ideal  purpose  or 
aim  of  action  is  the  desirable,  though  here  we  must 
guard  against  ambiguity,  because  the  summum 
faciendum  may  be  described  as  that  which  is  desirable 
to  be  done,  in  a  different  sense  from  that  in  which 
'the  desirable'  stands  for  something  to  be  won, 
gained,  succeeded  in.  The  ideally  desirable  ie  the 
TO  dya96y,  the  honum  or  summum  honum,  of  tbe  old 
philosophy. 

The  two  ideals  played  an  equally  prominent  part 
in  ancient  morals,  though  the  second  was  the  more 
treated  of  in  philosophical  systems,  the  former  ideal 
appearing  rather  in  religion  and  in  practical  views  as 
to  society  and  law. 

There  is  another  reason  why  the  former  of  these 
ideals  should  be  put  first.     It  not  only  suggests  it-  it  ia  also 
self  first,  but  it  is  the  simpler.     The  desirable,  or  the  simplest 
to  be  desired,  is  a  much  more  complicated  notion.  ^"^^ 
Has  it,  or  has  it  not,  the  former  ideal  mised  with  it  ? 
Is  the  'to  be  desired'  in  any  way  that  which  'ought' 
to  be  desired?  or  ia  it  'the  desired,'  with  appeal  to 
human  feeling   and  human  history  ?    or  is  it  '  the 
reasonably  desired '  pointing  to  some  other  ideal  stUi 
for  its  interpretation  ? 

Of  course,  as  this  latter  ideal  is  more  complicated 
than  the  former,  so,  through  being  the  more  concrete 
and  nearer  to  life,  it  may  be  the  more  valuable  of  the 
two.  But  it  leads  on,  in  the  minds  of  many,  to 
another  and  different  ideal. 
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The  sum-  This  is  the  ideal '  happiness  as  suggested  by  piea- 
boniim,the  Sure.'  I  use  these  "wordsj  because  the  more  vague  or 
^telrto*^  general  ideal  'good'  might  also  be  called  by  the  name 
compii-  of  happiness.  This  third  ideal  is  nearer  to  fact  than 
the  3rd,  the  other  two,  because  pleasure,  or  at  least  that  oi 
mi^^tel  which  it  is  intended  to  express  the  opposite— pain,  is 
Ewe'^'^     an  undoubted  fact  of  actual  nature. 

The  important  character  of  this  ideal,  that  which 
has  made  it  enter  so  largely  into  all  conduct  of  human 
life  and  all  moral  philosophy,  is  this  :  that  ■while  on 
the  one  side  it  touches  the  earth  by  our  actual  sensa- 
tion of  pleasure  and  pain,  so  on  the  other  it  seems  to 
go  further  back  than  any  other  and  to  mount  higher, 
and  to  be  the  only  one  of  all  which  offers  us  any 
answer  to  the  question,  why  should  anything  have 
existed  at  aU  ?  or  why  should  there  ever  have  been 
any  action  ?    It  is  an  ideal  which,  while  associated 
with  Epicureanism  on  the  one  side,  is  much  associated 
with  un- Epicurean  notions,  as  of  final  causes,  on  the 
.other, 
As  tie  Srd        This  last  ideal  arises  from  the  coupling   of  the 
fiom^'^^  sensible  fast  of  pleasure  and  pain  with  the  previous 
of ''2nd''"'  i<ie9l  of  'the  desirable.'    The  next  ideal  which  I  will 
Meal  with  mention,  arises  rather  from  the  coupling  more  general 
tionof       observation  as  to  actual  fact  with  "Uie  first  ideal,  or 
faXso^a    'that  which  should  be  done.' 

**^'  '^^  I  ^^  "^^^  ^^^^  ideal  'the  natural.'     Perhaps  it 

ariBos  '     may  be  said  to  take  its  origin  from  the  union  of  a 
of  iBt  ideal  belief  in  an  universal  constitution  of  things,  all  be- 
rem,Mon    longiug  to  all  (a  belief  which  I  hold  to  be  connected 
of  fact,      -with  all  our  ideals,  especially  the  first,  and  of  which 
I  shall  speak  at  more  length  hereafter),  and  of  ob- 
servation of  the   particular   constitution  of  things, 
especially  of  man  and  physical  nature.     Hence  arises 
the  notion  of  there  being  something  which  man  ought 
to  do,  in  virtue  of  his  being  man,  and  not  something 
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different  from  man  :  and  human  nature  is  estimated  in    ■ 
various  manners,  with  the  view  of  determining  this. 

The  number  of  ideals  which  people  may  form  as  to  9^^"'= 
the  conduct  of  their  life  is  of  course  endless.    Among 
others,  which  are  scarcely  less  important  than  those 
which  have  already  been  noticed,  may  be  mentioned 
the  following : 

The  fair,  or  just,  is  an  ideal  formed  by  mising  the  The  fair, 
first,  or  what  ought  to  be  done,  with  an  observational 
view  of  the  conflicting  interests,  and  various  inter- 
relations of  men. 

The  conscientious,  or,  in  other  words,  the  ideal  of  Thee, 
a  life  in  which  there  shall  he  no  self-condemnation,  is 
a  mixture  of  the  first  ideal  with  the  felt  tendency  to 
self-judgment  and  to  reflection. 

I  will  not  however  dwell  on  any  more  of  them  : 
but  will  call  attention  to  one  thing  about  them  which 
is  of  importance. 

Whether  such  a  thing  as  morality  would  be  con-  How  theEa 
ceivable,  if  we  were  any  one  of  us  the  solitary  sentient  affected  by 
being  in  creation,  is  a  speculation  on  which  we  can  ^^^eraSon 
hardly  enter.     We  can  hardly  affirm  the  contrary ;  P^^'  J"™ 
for  we  suppose  an  existence  of  the  Deity,  good  and  aoutaiy 
moral,  previous  to  everything ;  but  I  conclude  that  j^  aociety. 
we  should  not  consider  the  affixing  moral  epithets  to 
Him  in  such  a  position  to  have  any  meaning,  unless 
we  supposed  in  Him  the  power  of  terminating  this 
sohtude,  and  correspondingly,  of  imagining  beings  ui 
regard  of  whom  His  moral  attributes  might  be  exer- 
cised. 

As  it  is  however  with  us,  and  eo  far  as  we  need 
conceive  it,  morality  begins  to  be  possible  when  two 
sentient  beings,  one  of  whom  at  least  is  active,  come 
into  any  sort  of  contact  or  relation  with  each  other. 

The  ideals,  as  we  have  hitherto  noticed  them,  take  EspedaJ 
no  account  of  this  consideration,  which  is  quite  as  ini-  '^^°'^^l 
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this  con.  portant  ill  morality  as  any  of  them,  wlietTier  the  action 
in  regard  (s^j  the  Will  and  clioice  determining  the  action)  and 
and'aM"^  the  good  or  purpose  of  the  action,  are  in  the  same 
idesis.       being,  or  in  different  ones. 

This  consideration  is  so  important,  that,  in  respect 
of  the  ideals  wMch  have  any  relation  to  good  or  pur- 
pose, it  splits  each  into  two,  the  good  of  ourselves, 
and  good  that  ia  not  ours,  and  similarly  as  regards 
happiness  and  utility. 

On  the  I  proceed  now,  in  reference  to  these  ideals,  to 

tion'^f^one  consider  how  far  it  is  possible  to  find  the  line  of  con- 
Mo^Hi^     ^"'^^  (*'■''  ^^J  ^^^^  ^^  conduct)  to  which  they  point : 
and  first,  how  far  there  ia  any  advantage  in  explain- 
ing or  interpreting  any  one  of  tliein  by  another. 
(1)  No  ad-        On  these  subjects  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are 
made  by    two  maxims  whlch  we  may  take  :  which  I  will  state 
Xange^oJ  ^^  ^^^  generally,  subject  to  some  qualification :  the 
terme:       qj^q^  that  by  converting  one  ideal  into  another,  or 
ttiere  ia      interpreting  one  by  another,  we  make  no  step,  and 
appro^-  get  no  forwarder  in  knowledge  :  the  other,  that  where 
to^fMt!'*'^  we  do  advance  in  knowledge  by  fixing  an  ideal,  or 
there  is     converting  it  into  something  partaking  of  fact,  obser- 
Bponiimg   vation  and  expeiience,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  it 
idoaiiiy.     loscs  its  ideal  character,  more  or  less,  and  that  it 
becomes    subject   to  a  variety  of  difilcidties,  which 
attach  to    everything    belonging   thus   to  fact  and 
experience. 
iTiew  Both,  these   maxims  may  be  illustrated  by  the 

iiiuatrated  passage  from  the  second  ideal  to  the  third,  i,  e.  from 
pLaaga  the  'suramtim  bonum'  to  the  principle  of  (so  called) 
s^mraum  ^i^ility  or  happiness. 

bonum  M         This  latter  involves,  as  we  have  seen,  a  mixture 

happiuebri,  of  the  ideal  with  matter-of-fact  or  observation  :  so  far 

a,s  this  is  so,  we  make  a  step  of  thought,  true  or  false, 

in  the  forming  it.     What  I  wish  to  remark  is,  that  so 
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far  as  we  keep  to  an  ideal  character  in  respect  of  it, 
we  gain  nothing  by  changing  the  second  ideal  into  it : 
and  so  far  as  we  do  gain  by  getting  hold  of  tangible 
or  actual  matter  to  go  on,  we  come  into  difficulties 
which  previously  we  were  free  from, 

I  am  not  meaning  by  this  to  make  a  charge 
against  this  ideal,  or  semi-ideal :  for  what  I  am 
saying,  by  way  of  illastration  of  it,  is  true  of  any 
change  from  a  higher  region  of  ideality  to  a  lower. 

Happiness,  in  the  ideal  region,  ia  an  exceedingly 
vague  term,  as  was  the  Greek  evBaijiovia,  of  which  it 
may  be  called  a  translation,  and  when  we  say  that 
happiness  is  what  all  creatures  desire,  or  that  the 
general  happiness  is  what  all  ought  to  aim  at,  no  one 
will  dispute  with  us.  By  saying  here  happiness, 
instead  of  the  desirable  or  the  summum  bonum,  we 
have  made  no  way. 

But  if  we  want,  in  these  two  propositions,  for 
instance,  to  mean  more  than  this,  or  to  ^  the  term 
happiness,  and  understand  what  it  contains  or  applies 
to,  we  do  indeed  begin  to  make  way  in  thought,  but 
we  begin  also  to  experience  the  friction  or  resistance 
which,  as  soon  as  we  move,  actuality  opposes  to  us. 

Pleasure  and  pain,  as  we  feel  them,  and  happiness 
(if  by  this  term  we  mean,  not  the  ideal  above  men- 
tioned, but  agreeable  feeling  iu  life,  if  we  can  con- 
ceive this  as  a  sort  of  whole  in  the  life  of  each,  very 
variable  of  course  in  degree  in  the  life  of  one  and  of 
another),  are  matters  of  exceedingly  difficult  observa- 
tion. The  above  propositions,  as  soon  as  we  pass  from 
ideal  to  fact,  no  longer  even  approximate  to  self- 
evident  truth.  Let  us  try,  for  instance,  to  deal  with 
pleasures  as  we  deal  with  plante,  to  dissect  them  first, 
and  then  to  classify,  define  and  describe  them,  as  thus 
examined.  We  shall  find  that  it  is  a  very  small 
minority  of  our  actions  which  are  done  in  order  to 
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pleasure  as  thus  describable  :  they  ate  done  for  an 
infinity  of  motives  into  which  pleasure  onlj  enters  as 
one.  Take  then  the  proposition,  All  creatures  act  for 
happiness.  As  soon  as  we  begin  to  mean  anything  by 
happiness  beyond  the  meaning  which  the  proposition 
itself  gives  the  term  (beyond,  that  is,  the  notion  that 
it  is  that  for  which  all  creatures  act),  the  proposition 
begins  to  mean  something  definite  indeed,  which  is  an 
advance,  hut  at  the  same  time  to  lose  all  its  self- 
evidence  and  generality  :  it  becomes  a  question  to  be 
examined  and  tested,  a  question  which  probably  we 
shall  only  be  able  to  answer  affirmatively  in  a  very 
qualified  acceptation  of  its  various  terms. 
by  AriE-  -Jn  the  long  line  of  controversy  which  makes  up  the 

ftococding  histOry  of  moral  philosophy,  it  appears  to  me  that 
and'tha^"  *^^^^   ^^6  two   things   of  prime    importance  to   be 
stoical      observed  :  the  one  how  far,  in  any  portion  of  it,  there 
cording  to  is  advance  of  thought,  or  only  the  changing,  in  our 
na  ure.      conception,  of  one  ideal  for  another.     This  latter  is 
not  entirely  useless  or  unmeaning,  as  we  shall  see  : 
still  the  ideals  are  of  value  in  regard  to  conduct,  and 
advance  in  moral  philosophy  is  in  applying  them  to 
life,  and  finding  the  actual  line  of  conduct  which  they 
indicate.   For  instance  :  was  it  any  advance  in  thought 
■for  the  Stoics  to  say  that  the  summum  bonum  was  a 
life  according  to  nature,  or  is  the  one  of  these  ideals 
as  difficult  to  fix  and  apply  as  the  other  ?  Or  was  it 
any  advance   in  thought   for  Aristotle  to  say  that 
happiness  was  a  life  according  to  virtue,  or  do  we  find 
that  we  have  no  clearer  notion  of  happiness  through 
knowing  this  about  it  ?  I  only  give  these  questions 
as  instances,  without  prejudging  the  answers. 

The  next  thing  to  be  watched  in  moral  contro- 
versy is,  whether,  when  it  does  make  an  effort  to 
advance,  it  keeps  itself  clear  of  confusion  between  the 
fact  and  the  ideal.     For  example  :  a  happy  life  is  tho 
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name  which  we  give  to  the  sort  of  life  which  we 
should  any  of  us  wish  to  live.  And,  again,  we  observe 
in  fact,  that  riehea  make  some  men  what  we  call  happy, 
fame  others,  and  ao  on.  Here  we  have  happiness  a.=i 
conceived  and  as  experienced.  But  the  passage  in 
thought  between  the  two  is  through  a  region  some- 
what similar  to  Satan's  way  between  Pandemonium 
and  earth,  a  region  in  which  fact  and  imagination 
blend  into  something  without  value  in  either  direc- 
tion. We  are  trying,  we  will  say,  to  demonstrate  as 
a  proposition  of  experience,  that  people  act  for 
pleasure,  and  if  there  seems  to  be  any  doubt  about  it, 
we  are  at  once  disconcerted  with  the  response  :  O,  but 
you  see  it  must  be  pleasure,  or  else  people  would  not 
act  upon  it.    . 
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THE    IDEALS   ARE    NOT   MERE    IMAGINATION. 

istiija       It  would  appear  from  what   lias  been  stated  in  a 
ideal's"^ "  previous    chapter    that    Moral    Philosophy    cannot 
djeati^na'?  P^asibly,  as  regards  the  higher  and  more  important 
portions  of  it,  be  considered  an   inductive    science. 
Bntj  it  may  be  said,  in  regard  to  this  portion  of  it 
which  is  not  thus  positive  or  inductive,  is  it  anything 
other  than  a  mere  imagination  ?    Of  course,  in  our 
imagination,  we  may  form  any  ideals  we  please :  but 
is  this  anything  other  than  a  sort  of  poetry  or  dream- 
Theimagi-ing?  is  it  even  philosophy,  not  to  say  science?  It  is 
eiiaraeter    difRcult  to   know  on  which  side    one   should  take 
^^not"'^    hold   of  a   question   Hke   this.     Some  writers  have 
t^fth       considered   moral  sentiments   to   be   much  akin  to 
value  of     Eesthetic   sentiments,    a   fact   which   I    have    before 
iiatio™lf"  alluded  to  in  speaking  of  the   term    koAos.     Those 
b^DB  the  '^^'*  *^^**  *^^  view  would  not    disclaim   their  par- 
very  life    taking  largely  of  an  imaginative  character,  and  would 
inteiii-      not  think  them  on  that  account  the  less  subjects  for 
genca       ^  ^^^  philosophy.      The  general  question,  to  which 
this  question  of  the  nature  of  the  moral  ideals   ia 
closely  subordinate,  of  the  relation  of  imagination  or 
poetry  to  matter  of  fact,  conception  or  judgment,  is 
of  itself  a  large  and  difficult  one.     Without  entering 
upon  it  here  more  than  can  be  helped,  I  may  just 
express  my  opinion,  that  the  distinction  ordinarily 
made  between  reason   and   imagination   is    entirely 
fallacious.     So  far  as  they  represent  different  things, 
they  are  not,  in  my  view,  contrasted  with  each  othei'. 
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but  are  intimately  connected,  and  mutually  helpful. 
I  look  upon  imagination  as  tlie  active  portion  of  the 
intelligence,  that  in  which  the  life  of  the  intelH- 
gence  consists,  and  from  which,  as  the  Intelli- 
gence advances,  new  deposits  are  ever  made  of  actual 
knowledge,  which  thenceforward  loses  a  portion  of 
its  interest,  and  hecomea  for  some  purposes  dead. 
Certain  portions  however  of  what  the  imagination 
presents  to  ua  will  never  crystallize  into  this  actual 
knowledge ;  while  yet,  it  seems  to  me,  they  are  not 
merely  worthless  or  chimerical.  It  is  the  main 
purpose  of  poetry,  taken  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
word,  to  express  such  imagination,  which  possesses  a 
truth  no  less  real,— it  may  he  more  real,— than 
actual  knowledge ;  the  difference  simply  being  that, 
this  truth  is  not  put  together  into  a  whole,  and 
looked  at  from  all  sides,  so  to  speak,  as  truth  is  in 
knowledge.  In  poetry  we  see  a  number  of  partial 
views,  which  we  cannot  harmonize  and  totalize  or 
bring  into  a  whole  :  this  leaves  such  truth  as  there 
is,  better  in  one  way  than  the  truth  which  is  em- 
bodied in  knowledge,  because  less  handled  about  by 
the  human  intellect — more  fresh,  as  it  were  :  still  the 
effort  of  the  intellect  is  ever  after  the  gaining  of 
definite  knowledge,  and  imagination  Is  the  way  to 
the  gaining  it,  whUe  such  portion  of  the  matter  of 
imagination  as  is  not  or  cannot  be  thus  definitized. 
remains  as  poetry. 

Let  us  suppose  then,  to  begin  with,    that   the  Compari- 
moral  ideals  are  pure  matters  of  imagination- — some-  these 
thing    which    people   take   into  their   heads,    withj^^^?^ 
nothing  at  all  about  them  of  the  nature  of  science,  schemes. 
Men   set   before   themselves  schemes   of  all  kinds : 
one  man  dreams  of  the  building  of  a  church,  another 
of  making  a  fortune,  Alexander  of  conquering  the 
world,    Columbus    of  sailing  across    the    ocean    to 
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Cattay  ;  so  one  person  forms  in  iiia  mind,  as  tlie 
ideal  purpose  or  rule  of  his  action,  tlie  notion  of 
promoting  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
possible  number;  another  that  of  acting  in  such  a 
way  that  he  shall  never  feel  self-condemnation  or 
remorse,  and  so  for  other  ideals.  The  more  general 
ideals  may  be  formed  either  by  themselves,  or  in 
companionship  with  the  less  general  and  nearer 
ones.  Thus,  a  man  may  either  simply  dream  in 
general  that  there  is  an  ideal  'what  he  should  do,'  or 
duty,  which  is  nearly  the  same  thing  as  having  the 
notion  of  his  action  being  of  importance ;  or,  (in 
respect,  for  instance,  of  the  ideal  greatest  happiness,) 
he  may  add,  to  his  imagination  of  acting  in  order  to 
this,  the  further  imagination  of  its  being  well  that  he 
should  do  this,  of  its  being  the  proper  thing  for  him 
to  do,  &c. 
Theideala  It  will  probably  readily  suggest  itself  that  (on 
this  view)  the  point  at  which  imagination  has  to 
pass  into  moral  philosophy  is  where  a  man  begins  to 
talk  about  his  ideal  to  others  as  something  which 
belongs  to  them  as  well  as  to  himself.  In  respect  of 
Bentham,  I  have  said,  that,  in  hia  feeling  so  strongly, 
as  apparently  he  did,  that  the  promoting  the  greatest 
happiness  was  what  he  and  others  should  do,  he 
seemed  to  confess  the  intuitivism,  or  whatever  he 
would  call  it,  which  he  so  strongly  disclaimed.  When 
pressed,  he  might  say  that  he  had.  no  feeling  that 
this  was  what  he  should  do,  in  the  sense  of  its 
being  fit,  proper,  incumbent  on  him,  bxit  only  that 
this  was  what  he  chose  to  make  his  ideal  of  the  work 
of  life,  as  Alexander  made  his  conquering  the  world, 
and  that  he  constructed  his  system  of  eudmmonics 
with  a  view  of  aiding  those  who  might  form  the 
same  ideal.  No  one  however  can  really  think  that 
when  ideals  as  to  wliat  is  to  be  done  are  'fo]Tned  in 
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tliia  manner,  it  is  as  simple  individual  imaginations 
that  they  are  formed.  Neither  Bentham,  nor  any 
man  in  earnest  about  life  ever  said,  Well,  this  is  my 
way  of  thinking ;  you  take  yours.  The  same  force 
which  makes  a  man  form,  with  any  earnestness,  an 
ideal  like  this  for  liimself,  makes  him  also  feel,  that 
it  ia  what  ought  to  be  the  ideal  of  all,  and  makes 
him  teach  and  preach  it  as  such.  The  firat  ideal, 
that  of  the  faciendum,  or  what  should  be  done,  is 
thus  present  in  its  fuU  force:  and  it  ia  this  special 
circumstance  about  it,  that  he  not  only  has  the 
ideal  himself,  but  that  he  feels  himself  entitled  to 
■urge  it  upon  others,  which  makes  it  evidently  pre- 
sent to  him  not  as  a  mere  individual  imagiaation,  but 
as —  I  will  not  say  what,  but  evidently  something 
which  is  neither  mere  imagination  nor  mere  matter 
of  experience-'. 

However  much  then  we  may  suppose  these  moral  ^i^^J  ^^ 

I  .        1      .  .         .  cesaarily 

ideals,  as  men  form  them,  to  be  simple  imaginations  involve 
or  dreams,  we  cannot,  m  our  supposition,  keep  them  so.  of  the 
Men  will  not  only  form  ideala   for  themaelves,  hutf^Jj}^® 
judge  about  those    of  others,  and  try  to  urge  their''®-' 
own   upon    others  ;    that  is,    the  notion  of  the  ab- 
solute 'should  be'  will  come  in.     And  this. 'should 
be'  really  means  that  there  exists  reason  why  one 
(whatever    it    may   be)    of   these    ideals    ia    better 
than  another :  otherwise  comparing  them,  or  urging 
our    own   upon    others,    is    unmeaning.       Actually, 
moral  philosophy  may  be  said  to  have  existed  from 

^  I  am  not  sure  that  this  ia  quite  satisfactory.  The  difference 
spokeii  of  seems  to  me  not  to  lie  in  the  actions  recommended,  but  in 
the  persons  who  rocoramcnd  them.  An  enthusiastic  person  urges  his 
hobbies  on  every  one  elae,  whether  it  be  to  buy  his  favourite  wines,  or 
read  his  favourite  books,  not  with  an  idea  of  their  being  morally  incum- 
bent, but  because  he  is  social,  aud  fond  of  sympathy,  perhaps  fond  of 
power.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  may  have  strong  convictions  as  to 
what  is  right  or  wrong  for  himself,  but  be  very  little  of  a  proselytizcr, 
and  shrink  from  nrging  miif  course  upon  others. — Er. 
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the  earliest  dawn  of  human  reflection,  and  to  have 
existed  in,  virtue  of  man's  recognition,  by  reflection, 
that  he  doea  form  in  himself  an  ideal  of  something, 
aa  what  he  should  do  :  moral  philosophy  is  his  process 
of  discovering  this.     But  when,  in  later  times,  any- 
one chooses  to  say  that  we  do  not  form  such  an  ideal, 
but  that  this  is  merely  one  particular  imagination 
among  others ;  still,  moral  philosophy,  kept  out  for  a 
time,   comes  in  afterwards  in  the  way  above  men- 
tioned :  we  cannot,  more  than  for  a  momentary  hypo- 
thesis or  by  a  mental  force  upon  ourselves,  look  on 
these  moral  ideals  as  dreams. 
,        The   moral  ideals    then   are    certain    dreams    or 
■  imaginations  of  the  human  race,  which  we  cannot 
look  at  without  recognizing  them  aa  something  more 
than  dreams,  though  what  more,  moral  philosophy 
finds  it  hard  to  tell  us.     They  lie  in  the  middle 
rat'oT'^''"  ground  between  imagination  and  knowledge  of  fact  : 
absent       but  they  are  best  approached  from  the  side  of  imagina- 

whioh  may    ,  <ii.  i  t  11  ■  1 

he  made  tion,  for  this  reason — that,  though  they  unite  them- 
preBent.  '^  selves  witli  fact,  and  lead  to  fact,  and  spring  indeed 
indirectly  from  fact  themselves,  yet  their  im,mediate 
rise  is  not  from  fact,  but,  if  I  may  so  speak,  from 
absence  of  fact.  We  have  them  in  virtue  of  our 
active  nature  : — I  do  not  mean  this  as  an  explanation 
of  these,  for  we  might  say  in  the  same  way  that  our 
active  nature  means  little  more  than  that  we  have 
ideals,  these  and  others— btit  I  mean  this  :  our  active 
nature  is  turned  towards  the  non-esistent,  to  bring  it 
(if  we  may  say  it,  that  is,  something)  into  existence ; 
and  these  ideals  are,  as  it  were,  the  shadows  of  various 
existences  in  this  non-existent.  This  seems  abstract ; 
but  the  thing  itself  is  simple  enough :  experience, 
and  all  its  sciences  are  concerned  with  what  we  have, 
with  what  is  in  some  way  present ;  moral  philosophy 
is  concerned  with  what  we  ivant,  with  the  absent. 
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Experience  is  all  a  growth  from  our  sensations  of 
something  as  present  to  ua :  moral  philosophy  is  a 
growth  from  our  sensation — -such  sensation  as  we  can 
have — of  something  as  absent  from  ua.  This  sensation 
of  something  as  absent  from  us  is,  in  fact,  the  imagi- 
nation of  an  ideally  desirable.  Without  this  quasi- 
sensation  of  the  absent,  no  sensation  of  the  present 
would  lead  to  action.  This  quasi-sensation  might 
be  sensation  and  nothing  more :  might  point  to 
nothing,  and  indicate  no  objective  reality :  then  the 
moral  ideals  would  be,  as  we  have  just  been  supposing, 
simple  imaginations  :  in  this  respect  this  sensation  is 
on  a  par  with  all  sensation :  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  our  sensation  of  the  present  might  have  no 
objective  ground,  and  might  be  all  imagination.  In 
any  case,  this  quasi-sensation  of  the  absent,  whatever 
objective  validity  it  may  have,  has  probably  its  own 
conditions,  laws,  meaning  (however  we  may  express 
it),  hke  the  sensations  which  we  call  experiences : 
if  things  were  otherwise  constituted  than  they  are, 
if  we  were  otherwise  constituted  than  they  are, 
we  should  idealize  otherwise  than  we  do.  As  I 
understand  intuitive  morality,  it  means  (in.  this  view) 
simply  the  taking  account  of,  or  attributing  im- 
portance to,  these  wants,  these  action-stirring  ideals, 
of  our  spiritual  (I  e.  our  thinking  and  feeling)  nature. 
There  are,  I  suppose,  different  forms  of  this  intuitiv- 
ism :  though  what  those  who  use  the  word  mean  by 
it,  ia  rather  their  business  than  mine.  But,  in  any 
case,  the  want  as  sensation  (the  reader  will  remember 
what  1  have  said  before  about  want)  may  be  regarded 
as  the  farthest  point  to  which  we  can  go  in  recogniz- 
ing fact ;  then  the  disposition  to  form  these  ideals 
will  be  considered  a  part  of  our  nature,  in  the  same 
way  in  which  ordinary  sensation  is.  Or,  we  may  go 
the  sensation,  and    consider  that   want,  as 
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Sensation  argues  want  as  fact  in  the  same  way  as  the 
sensation,  of  hunger  is  a  sign  of  an  emptiness  of  the 
stomach :  so  far  as  we  do  thia,  we  come  upon  a  set  of 
facts  which  depend  npon  our  quasi-sensation  of  the 
ahsent,  or  upon  our  non-experience.  Nor  is  there 
anything  unreasonable  in  this.  If  we  were  removed 
into  a  world  where  there  was  no  atmosphere,  we 
should  have  a  sensive  absentation  {the  converse  of 
presentation)  which  would  speedily  kill  us.  We 
should  have  an  imaginational  knowledge,  or  a  quasi- 
sensation,  of  atmosphere,  by  its  necessity  to  us.  Of 
all  possible  things,  there  is  a  triple  division,  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned  :  into  the  things  which  we  have,  or 
which  are  present ;  the  tilings  which  wg  want  (quibua 
egemus),  but  which  in  whatever  way  we  require  or 
should  be  the  better  for  ;  and  into  the  things  which 
we  have  not  {quibus  caremus)  without  its  being  of 
importance  to  us  whether  we  have  them  or  not.  It 
is  evident,  that  with  regard  to  all  the  second  class, 
there  is  a  link  between  ns  and  them  which  might  be 
converted  into  a  knowledge  of  them,  without  our 
having  them :  they  are  in  a  relation  with  us  to 
which  at  any  time  our  consciousness  might  be  di- 
rected, and  then  there  would  be  sensation  of  them  as 
absent. 
The  active  The  moral  ideals  thus  represent  the  great  and 
our  nature  higher  wants  of  our  nature,  which  wants,  as  I  have 
oi  these ^^  Said,  may  either  be  simple  imaginations,  or  may  indi- 
the^enaive  "^^^  waut  as  fact,  i.  6.  make  us  acquainted  with  fact 
aide  in-  heyond  experience.  Wants,  corresponding  to  some- 
of  au  thing  to  be  done  or  gained,  are  the  necessary  furniture 
uuivCTse.  f>f  our  active  natto-e,  as  sensive  capacities,  correspond- 
ing to  something  perceivable,  are  of  our  intellectual 
nature.  We  shotdd  be  as  badly  off  without  a  work 
to  do  as  without  a  world  to  live  in.  And  we  may 
fairly  consider,  that  when  in  virtue  of  our  nature  to 
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whicli  it  bears  a  relation,  we  conceive  our,  as  yet  un- 
performed but  ideal,  work ;  there  ie  as  much  reason, 
though  it  is  of  a  different  kind,  for  this  conception,  as 
there  is  for  our  conception,  in  virtue  of  the  same 
nature,  of  the  world  in  which  we  are. 

Moral  philoaophy  is  thus  concerned  with  that 
which  is  not  as  well  as  with  that  which  is,  and  more 
immediately.  How  to  observe  the  actual  so  as  to 
learn  from  it  what  is  that  complement  of  the  actual 
which  our  action  may  produce,  and  which  will  be 
something  gained  to  the  actual  and  ma,ke  it  better, 
this  is  the  main  problem  of  ethics. 

Our  nature  is  one,  and  of  course  feeling  and  action  On  the 
are  concerned  together :  and  in  the  same  way,  the  ™ee  of 
things  which  are  not  (if  again  I  may  say  so)  are  of  ^^^^^^'^^1' 
no  importance  to  us,  except  as  related  to  the  things  '"■e^  tiio 

1  1  ■         1  -11      1  I  •  eiistent 

that  are ;  but  then,  in  the  same  way  still,  the  thmgs  and  tte 
which  are  axe  of  comparatively  little  importance  to  eiiEtent. 
us,  escept  in  relation  to  the  things  that  are  not.  It 
is  as  a  pre-condition  or  aid  to  action  that  knowledge 
has  its  prime  value ;  and  action,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  determined  by  wants;  not  by  presence  of  anything, 
but  by  absence  of  it. 

But  besides  being  thus  based  on  the  fact  of  our  The  ideals 
wants,  the  moral  ideals  are  distinguished  from  mere  ptactieai 
imagination  from  the  fact  that    they  are  eminently  a^^^^™' 
practical,  and  guide  more  or  less  the  conduct  of  aO,  the  oon- 
even  of  those  who  do  not  intellectually  value  them,  of  those 
Take  for  instance  an  'esprit  poaitif,'  one  who  professes  a^tV° 
to  be  guided  by  experience  alone ;  meaning  by  ex-  ^g^"^^® 
perlence,  all  that  constitutes  what  is  called  positive  theory, 
knowledge.     Such  experience  is  only  an  extension  of 
our  own  individual  sensations,  as  the  perception  of 
gravitation  is  only  a  more  complicated  case  of  the 
same  thing  as  our  sensation  of  distance.     It  might  be 
difficult,   if  we  looked  closely,  to  understand   how 
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sensation  of  itself  can  lead  to  action  at  all ;  even  tho 
impulse  to  relieve  ourselves  of  any  pain  which  we  feel, 
presents  something  beyond  sensation,  viz.  the  rudi- 
ments of  our  active  nature.  But  this  is  not  what  I 
want  to  apeak  of.  In  any  case,  sensation  can  suggest 
no  action  which  goes  beyond  our  own  relief.  Prac- 
tical conclusions  from  sensations  can  go  no  further, 
legitimately,  than  sensation  itself,  and  can  never  make 
us  leave  ourselves.  It  is  quite  possible  indeed,  that 
we  may  feel  by  sympathy  the  troubles  of  others,  and 
for  self- relief  may  relieve  them ;  in  fact,  that  we  may 
carry  out  this  relief  of  others,  in  order  to  self-rehef, 
into  a  system  :  but  we  have  still  not  got  beyond  self, 
and  cannot  do  so.  To  the  man  of  matter-of-fact  or 
of  sense,  so  far  as  he  is  true  to  himself  in  being  so,  dis- 
interestedness is  thus  a  practical  chimera  exactly  in 
the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same  extent,  as  moral 
ideals  are  an  intellectual  one.  And  to  the  extent  to 
which  he  is  disinterested  or  public-spirited,  which  in 
practice  he  is  likely  enough  to  be,  he  is  admitting  as 
a  ground  of  action  something  exactly  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  which,  intellectually,  he  will  not  admit 
as  a  reality.  The  moral  ideals  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  are  what  the  man  of  matter-of-fact  acts  iipon, 
and  must  act  upon :  they  have  therefore  the  same 
reality  as  human  life,  the  reality  of  applicability,  and 
even  necessary  application,  to  action  :  and  if  we  call 
that  which  has  this  character  visionary,  I  do  not 
know  what  we  are  to  call  real.  If  this  is  visionary, 
there  has  been  no  greater  visionary  in  modem  times 
than  Bentham,  with  his  ideal  which  we  have  spoken 
of.  I  think,  then,  that  the  positivist,  in  dealing  with 
morals,  is  intellectually  wrong  because  he  is  practi- 
cally right ;  that  what  he  admits  for  practice  he  ought 
intellectually  to  admit  as  real ;  that  it  is  foolish  to 
pride  himself  upon  keeping  to  matter-of-fact  against 
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others  as  visionaries,  -when  wliat  he  ia  really  doing  is 
only  applying  his  matter-of-fact  principles  to  the 
details  of  that  which,  in  the  substance  or  main  charac- 
ter of  it,  is  more  thoroughly  visionary  in  him  than 
it  is  in  others  ;  it  is  the  business  of  moral  philosophy 
to  see  if  it  cannot  harmonize  practical  and  intellectual 
\iews  at  least  a  little  more  than  this. 

This  practical   reality  is   by  some    philosophers  Aiiowii^ 
considered  to  be  the  kind  of  reality  specially  belong- tic^'r^t' 
ing  to  what  I  have  called  the  moral  ideals ;  and  if  it  '^fg'p^' 
is  inferior  in  kind,  or  as  reality,  to  speculative  orf"^^™'**' 
intellectual  reality,  it  is  so  far  superior  to  it,  that  it  amy. 
is  a  kind  of  reality  actually  attainable  or  appreciable 
by  us,   which   the  true  speculative    or   intellectual 
reality  is  only  in  a  very  small  degree,  according  to 
the  philosophers  I  have  referred  to. 

But,  further  than  this,  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  other 
that  moral  philosophy,  in  this  its  ideal  or  intuitivist  for  holding 
character,  is  not   merely  visionary,  by  remarking  a  '[^iJ^    '■*' 
little  on  the  degree  to  which  it  is  fruitful,  on  the  JtieaiB, 
degree   to   which   it   is  self-consistent,  and    on  the 
degree  to  which  the  manner  in  which  the  mind  pro- 
ceeds in  it  bears  an  analogy  to  the  way  in  which  it 
proceeds  intellectually. 

Moral  philosophy  in  its  ideal  character,  or  the  ihey  lead 
higher  portion  of  aretaics,  is  not  a  science,  but  is  an  farther 
art  in  the  manner  which  we  have  seen,   or  a  true  *™'\'^^'^ 

,        ■  .  ,  ,  attach  to 

philosophy,  not   in  itself  inductive,  but  setting  jnthem- 
action,  and  giving  interest  to,  various  sciences  which  suborai- 
are  inductive,  and  which  are  therefore  capable  of  a.ll  Xeliv"" 
the   progress  of  which  physical  science  is  capable.  Beionoea, 
The  only  progress  possible  in  this  higher  portion  of 
moral  philosophy  is  greater  clearness  of  view,  firmer 
hold  in  the  mind  of  the  principles  it  deals  with,  and 
happier  expression  of  them.     It  is  idle  to  suppose 
that  any  increase  of  experience  can  shew  men,  more 
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certainly  than  they  have  known  it  from  the  first', 
that  they  ought  to  be  public-spirited  rather  than 
selfish,  just  rather  than  unjust,  kind  rather  than 
cruel.  Yet  there  is  room  for  consideration  in  respect 
of  these  things  which  men  ought  to  be :  room  for  a 
philosophy  about  them,  though  not  for  an  inductive 
science.  And  there  is  abundant  room  for  observa- 
tion and  for  various  methodical  lines  of  consideration, 
-which  we  may  call  inductive  sciences,  in  carrying  out 
the  particulars  of  that  which  moral  thought  only 
vaguely  suggests  in  the  imperfect  outhne.  If  moral 
philosophy  is  the  art  of  living  as  we  should,  as  is  best 
for  us,  as  we  were  intended  to  live,  as  our  nature 
indicates  to  us,  happy  with  a  rightly  conceived 
happiness,  or  in  whatever  other  way  we  may  express 
the  ideal ;  and  of  doing  what  we  can,  according  to  our 
circumstances,  to  help  others  to  do  the  same  ;  then  it 
is  clear  that  to  carry  out  this  well  may  absorb  any 
amount  of  observation,  methodized  and  generalized, 
as  to  what  we  are,  and  what  we  feel,  and  what  we 
take  pleasure  in,  and  what  others  feel,  and  much 
besides :  nobody  can  doubt  that  with  the  advance  of 
experience,  moral  philosophy  may  progress  infinitely 
in  these  respects ;  but  its  ideals  are  what  they  were 
in  the  time  of  Plato,  and  never  can  be  different. 

There  is  an  aretaics  of  observation,  to  which  be- 
longs' the  observation  of  dispositions  and  of  character, 
as  to  eudaemonics  belongs  the  study  of  pleasures  and 
of  pains.  And  there  are  other  subsidiary  sciences,  or 
inductive  branches,  of  moral  philosophy,  of  which  I 
shall  have  to  speak  :  but  I  think  that  for  the  present 

^  '  From  tlie  first'  is  ratlier  ambiguous.  Lower  down  the  time  of 
Pliito  is  speeifled  as  a  time  in  which  tile  moral  ideals  were  the  same  as 
at  present.  This  of  course  is  only  trae  of  the  most  general  ideals;  the 
author  would  not  have  denied  the  iafluenoe  of  Christianitj  in  modifying 
the  subordinate  ideals.    S«e  Exam,  of  Utcl.  Phil.  p.  293. — Ed. 
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enough  has  been  said  as  to  the  existence,  in  the  ideals 
of  moral  philosophy,  of  such  reality  as  is  indicated  by 
fruitfuLness. 

But  do  the  ideals  of  moral  philosophy  point  to 
any  one  course  of  conduct  ?  and  when  I  say  that  it  is 
the  parent,  or  mistress,  of  various  subsidiary  sciences, 
are  these  sciences  in  harmony  with  each  other  ? 

"When  the  so-called  intuitivism  of  moral  philosophy  Thej  point 
is  disliked,  it  is  perhaps  with  the  notion  that,  how-  ci 
ever  we  may  form  the  ideals,  and  talk  of  a  summum "' 
bonum,  a  summum  faciendum,  virtue,  duty,  or  any 
such  ideal,  we  shall  be  unable,  with  any  satisfactori- 
ness,  to_^  these  ideals  anywhere,  or  find  anj  particu- 
lar course  of  conduct  to  which  they  point.  We  may 
understand  the  notion  of  a  summum  bonum,  or  of 
there  being  a  right  thing  to  do,  perfectly,  and  allow 
that  the  notion  suggests  itself  to  us,  perhaps  most 
vividly :  but  what  is  the  good,  we  may  say,  of  its 
doing  so,  if  we  cannot  find  what  the  summum  bonum 
or  the  right  conduct  is ;  or  if  we  find  that  our 
different  ideals  seem  to  point  to  different  sorts  of 
conduct  ?  We  want,  we  may  say,  to  promote  both  our 
own  good,  and  the  good  of  others  :  but,  upon  the  best 
consideration  we  can  give,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
same  course  of  conduct  which  will  promote  both ;  are 
these  ideals  other  than  a  hopeless  puzzle  ? 

On  these  points  something  has  been  said  already 
and  more  will  be  said  hereafter,  but  for  the  present 
I  shall  stop  here,  going  on  in  the  next  chapter  with 
the  subject  of  the  analogy  between  the  mental  pro- 
cedure in  the  case  of  these  ideals  and  of  intellectual 
perception. 
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CHAPTER  V.> 


ON    THE    ANALOGY    BETWEEN"   THE    INTELLECTUAL 
AND    THE   MOEAL   IDEALS. 

On  tiio      Theke  are  two  views  of  knowledge,  either  of  which, 
PBTMp-      as  it  appears   to  me,  we   may  take,  but  which  we 
fuSon  oT^'  cannot,  by  any  means  that  I  can  see,  bring  together, 
^or-       That  there  is  a  dualism  in  knowledge,  a  bringing 
Tiewwhich  together   of  two    members,    subject    and   object,    is 
pTOpetties  commonly  understood ;    but   the    point   in  which    I 
^b^ct      differ    from    most    philosophers,    is   that   I    do   not 
aad  m  the  imagine  it  possible  for  us,  in  one  view  of  knowledge, 
apart  from  to  conceive  hoth  of  the  two  members  possessing  qua- 
'  lities  of  any  kind.    This  looks  abstract,  but  the  thing 
that  I  mean  is  exceedingly  simple  :  suppose  we  are 
looking  at    a   prospect :    there  are  undeniably  two 
members   of  what   is   going   on,  ourselves  and  the 
prospect.     This  dualism  we  cannot  get  over ;  we  are 
certain  that  there  is  a  subject,  our  perceiving  selves 
(or  the   perceiving  something),  and   the    perceived 
something,  the   universe  we    will    call   it.     But   to 
which  side  of  the  dualism  belongs  all  that  is  inter- 
mediate  between   the   perceiving   subject    and    the 
perceived  object,  this  is  to  me  an  insoluble  problem. 
■  We  are  composed  of  bodies,  which,  as  I  may  roughly 
but  intelligibly  express  it,  are  half  subjective  and 
half  objective,  half  ourselves  and  half  not  ourselves: 

'  On  the  view  of  Perception  here  given  compare  Exploratio  Pktlo- 
sophica  auci  Mr  Shadworth  Hodgson's  Space  and  Time,  and  TIteory  qf 
Practice. — Ed. 
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and    philosophers,    extending    in    an    unauthorized 
manner  this  supposition  which  is  good  in  its  place, 
have  endeavoured  to  embrace,  in  a  single  view  of 
knowledge,  properties  of  the  subject  and  properties  of 
the  object— a  thing  which  seems  to  me  not  possible. 
They  have  spoken  of  powers  (we  will  say)  of  the 
subject  meeting   or   appreciating    qualities    of   the 
object;  but  we  can  never,  on  any  satisfactory  grounds, 
make  this  distinction.     If  the  subject  has   powers,  Knowiedga 
possibly  all  that  takes  place  is  in  virtue  of  powers  of  a  passive 
the  subject;  the  subject,  by  its  powers,  converts  into^^^^^"^" 
an  object  of  knowledge  something  which,  independent  imiTOTBe 
of  the  exercise  of  these  powers  upon  it,  is — we  know  or  it  is  ' 
not  what,  a  mere  rude  material  of  knowledge :  if  on  ^hongiir* 
the  other  hand,  the  object  has  qualities,  there  is  no  "n^^t*^^"'" 
need  to   suppose  powers  in  the  subject;   powers  inunivewe 
the  subject  would  then,  so  far  as  they  were  exercised, 
be  making  the  object  something  diEFerent  from  what  it 
really  is.  Knowledge  is  either  a  standing  by  and  gazing, 
on  our  part,  on  a  universe  with  qualities,  (in  which 
case  we  exercise  no  powers  upon  it ;  it  is  the  same 
whether  we  are  gazing  upon  it  or  whether  we  do  not 
exist :)   or  it  is  a  thinking,  on  our  part,  in  a  particular 
way,  which  we  call  our  understanding  or  intellectual 
nature,  about  something  which  has  to  us   no  other 
nature  or  existence  except  what  we  thus  think  about 
it :  in  this  case  the  universe  exercises  no  influence 
upon  us  except  to  give  occasion  to  our  thought. 

Of  the  above  views  both  are   incomplete :    both ^ ^^^°^ 
what  we  may  call  'abstractions-'.'     They  are  each  ofisthinga 
them  a  portion  of  the  whole  fact  as  stird  or  insoluble,  iug  them- 


nature,  of  tilings  is  supposed  to  be   in   the    object, 
truth  of  knowledge  consists  in  this,  that,  what  im-  beii^, 
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is  really  sucli,  and  not  a  something  different  from 
this.  The  question,  How  is  it  that  this,  or  any- 
thing, impresses  itself  upon  ns  at  all  ?  is  one  which 
in  this  point  of  view  must  not  be  touched  on :  we 
are  bystanders,  looking  on  at  the  draina  or  phantiis- 
magoria  of  nature,  and  must  direct  our  view  to  that, 
not  to  ourselves:  if  we  direct  our  view  to  ourselves, 
there  only  arises  an  inextricable  confusion;  but  of 
course,  in  the  other  case,  our  own  nature,  that  wliich 
enables  us  to  be  bystanders  of  this  kind,  remains  a 
surd  or  insoluble. 

In  the  latter  view,  difference,  character,  quahty, 
nature,  of  things  (as  we  are  compelled  to  say  in 
language,  for  language  in  general  goes  upon  the 
former  view),  is  not  in  the  things,  but  is  difference 
of  our  thought  about — the  things,  again  we  must 
say,  with  the  same  caution  as  to  language  as  before, 
for  the  things,  on  this  view,  are  not  things  except  in 
virtue  of  our  thinking  of  them :  and  perhaps  here 
we  have  a  witness  to  the  occasional  Berkeleyanism 
of  language  in  the  derivation  of  thing  from  think. 
The  difference  on  this  view  ia  suggested,  we  are  not 
considered  to  know  how  :  whether  by  something  in 
the  rude  matter,  or  by  some  agency  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  it :  which  agency  may  even  supersede 
the  necessity  of  supposing  any  rude  matter. 

Truth  in  this  latter  view  is  in  the  thinking 
rightly  about  things  :  and  that  which  in  this  view  is 
left  surd  and  insoluble  is  on  the  side  of  the  thing: 
it  is  the  inform  matter,  the  logical  subject  of  our 
thought,  of  which,  or  perhaps  of  some  unknown 
agency  which  we  mentally  substitute  for  it  or  com- 
bine with  it,  we  predicate  all  that  makes  the  differ- 
ence or  quality  of  things. 
I-  Very  constantly,  however,  efforts  have  been  made 
3  our  knowledge  into  two  portions,  a  portion 
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contributed  by  our  mind,  and  a  portion  by  the  obiect  to  intni- 

•^      -       -  '    -         -  '^  .  _    ■'  _  .'i  tive  kuow- 


or  universe  :  and  when  it  lias  been  said  of  anything,  i( 

foumled 


that  it  is   intuitive  or  intuitivist,  what  "l^^"    ^°''"  mistake 


meant  is,  that  it  is  something  not  given  us  by  ex- ; 
perience,  but  something  coming-in  ihis  manner  from  view  oi 
our  mind.     It  will  be  seen  from  what  I  have  said,  tion. 
that  this  kind  of  distinction  between  experience  and 
what  we  will  call  mental  creation  or  mental  addition 
to  experience,  is  one  which  I  do  not  recognize. 

I  do  however  recognize  a  very  great  difference 
between  different  kinds  of  what,  according  to  the 
view  taken,  I  should  call  the  impressions  of  the 
universe  upon  us  or  our  thoughts  about  the  imiveree, 
and  it  is  of  this  nature. 

Every  operation  of  mind  appears  to  me  to  be,  if  The  varied 
we  look  at  it  from  the  side  of  the  intellect,  intel-  cation 
lectual,  if  we  look  at  it  from  the  side  of  the  universe,  g^g^j^ 
sensile,    Colotirs,  smells,  and  tastes,  make  an  impres-  s^^  qbjeot 
sion  upon  us  by  means  of  the  passive  nerves  of  feeling  esiibitrf, 
through  which  we    communicate  with  the  chemical  l^a^Se' 
constitution  of  bodies  :  relations  of  space  and  force,  ^^^^'^^ 
i.e.  figures  and  distances  and   different   degrees    of  active, 'in 
hardness  of  bodies,  make  an  impression  upon  us  by  inteiii- 
means  of  the  active  nerves  of  locora  otion  and  pressure ;  ^^°®' 
an  impression  in  fact  upon  our  will :    and  there  is 
something   in   bodies   besides,  which  it  seems  may 
similarly  be  described  as  making  an  impression  upon 
us,  though  not  by  means  of  any  nerves— a  simply 
intellectual  impression, — and   that  is,  their   unity, 
reahty,  thingkood,    existence.     The  nattu-e    of  this, 
and  of  other  notions  connected  with  it,  I  cannot  here 
inquire  into  :  but  it  wUl  be  understood  that  a  thing 
is  made  a  thing,  is  made  what  it  is,  by  something 
more  than  the  fact  of  its  having  a  particular  figure 
and    colour :    in  our  noticing,   recognizing,    indivi- 
dualizing it,  we  understand  in  it  something  beyond 
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anything  which  we  can  taste  or  handle,  a  \6yo^, 
raison  d'etre,  or  however  we  may  describe  it.  It  is 
in  virtue  of  this  that  we  ordinarily  notice  it :  in  other 
words,  this  is  what  in  the  highest  degree  impresses 
itself  upon  us. 

All  that  I  have  described  here  as  sensation  or 
impression  might  have  been  described  from  the  op- 
posite point  of  view  as  thought.  Certain  feelings  of 
our  own,  more  or  less  of  pleasure  and  pain,  suggest 
to  us  something  beyond  ourselves  :  we,  by  our  under- 
standing, interpret  this  something  which  they  suggest 
iato  what  we  then  call  a  coloured  body,  with  a  parti- 
cular form  or  figure  and  with  a  unity,  reality,  reason, 
of  its  own. 
Themis-  It  will  be  Seen  that  in  all   this   I    recognize  a 

^^f^g^gpj  gradation,   what  I    should   call   a   regular   scale    of 
tion  showa  eensation  or  of  intelligence-'-.    What  I  differ  from  is, 
ftttribut-    the  saying  that  what  is  in  the  higher  part  of  this 
higher^      scale  IS  given  by  the  mind,  while  what   is   in   the 
P^*  "^ '^®  lower  is  given  by  the  object  or  universe.     If  colour 
the  suV-     and  figure  are  in  the  object,  then  all  the  properties 
the  lower  of  the  object,  of  every  kind,  abstract  as  they  may  he, 
otieot.       ^^^  1^  itself,  and  are  not  mere  thoughts  of  ours  about 
it:  it  makes  its  impression  upon  us,  or  makes  itself 
felt  by  us,  with  and  by  means  of  all  its  properties 
alike,  abstract  and  concrete,  ideal  and  material.     If 
the  more  abstract  properties  of  the  object  are  given 
to  it  by  us,  or  are  something  we  think  about  it,  then 
colour  and  space  also  are  something  which  we  think 
,  about   it,    except   that  in   using  the   word  it    our 
language  slips  under  our  feet ;   for  we  make  it  what 
it  is  by  thus    thinking  about  it :    ivhat  we    think 
about  it  is  something  which  becomes  it  in  virtue  of 
our  thinking  about  it. 

I  feel  no  objection  to  the  calling  what  is  in  the 
'  See  Eieploratio,  ch.  vi. 
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higher  part  of  the  scale  of  sensation  or  thought  ideas, 
in  contradistinction  to  what  is  in  the  lower  as  mere 
sensations,  if  only  it  is  undei-stood  that  hoih  together 
helong  either  to  the  mind,  or  to  the  object :  it  is 
probably  past  our  power  to  determine  which. 

And  the  moral  ideals,  in  my  view,  stand  to  the  Cojm- 
sensation  of  pleasure  and  pain,  considered   simply  to  tMaper- 
and  in  itself,  in  the  same  relation  in  which  percep-  goaie'tiiere 
tions  belonging  to  the  higher  part  of  the  perceptional  ^^  "  ™°™i 
scale,  or  what  I  have  just  called  ideas,  stand  to  per-  bighei: 
ceptions    of  the   ]ower  part,  or  what    I   have  just^Mohis 
called  mere  sensations :  which  are  sensations  also  of  ^^^^J^^^^^^ 
pleasure  and  pain,  but  in  which  the  pleasure  or  pain  '^^  ^owfu. 
is  not  the  thing  noticed,  hut  serves  only  to  set  the 
perceptive  or  interpretative  intellect  in  motion.     The 
moral  ideals,  as  foniied  or  grasped  by  the  mind,  are 
not  less  real,  or  more  subjective,  than  the  bare  sen- 
sations of  pain  or  of  pleasure. 

Eecurriog  to  the  instance  or  example  which  I  lUustra- 
took  some  time  since :  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  thTtw^o""" 
feeling  about  pain,  that  it  is  what  should  not  be  ^'^™  "^ 
inflicted  on  others  (in  which  feeling  the  ideal  'should 
be,'  or  rightness,  comes  in  with  all  its  force),  is  one 
that  suggests  itseli'  as  naturally  and  necessarily,  as 
that  it  is  a  thing  to  be  shrunk  from  or  avoided  by  our- 
selves. No  doubt,  the  latter  is  what  is  called  an  in- 
stinctive sensation,  the  former  is  a  highly  refined  idea, 
and  they  helong  in  this  way  to  different  points  of  a 
scale :  but  I  see  no  reason  for  calling  the  one  imagina- 
tion, and  the  other  reality.  The  first  again  requires 
a  development  of  thought,  it  would  appear,  for  its 
possibility:  there  is  the  notion  of  'others';  there  is 
the  notion,  how  pain  could  be  inflicted  upon  them, 
which  how  could  the  infant,  who  nevertheless  in- 
stinctively shrinks  himself  from  pain,  possibly  have  ? 
I    say  nothing  here  about  the  time  at  which  ideas 
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first  come  into  distinction.  Quite  independently  of 
this,  pain  seems  to  me  to  be  thought  of  by  us,  or  to 
impress  itself  upon  us  (whichever  manner  of  expres- 
sion "we  like  to  use),  in  two  distinct  manners  :  as 
what  is  unpleasant  to  be  home,  and  as  what  should 
not  be  inflicted.  I  look  upon  both  of  these  characters, 
not  one  only,  as  constituting  what  we  may  call  the 
natural  or  instinctive  definition  of  pain.  And  as  the 
one  is  the  fruitful  axiom  from  which  flows  eudte- 
monies,  so  is  the  other  one  main  axiom  from  which 
flows  aretaics. 

I  see  no  reason,  then,  why  we  should   consider 
this  notion,  that  we  should  not  inflict  pain,  a  mere 
imagination,  while  we  consider  the   unpleasantness 
of  pain  a  fact. 
Trnth,  Vas        To  go  back  now  to  what  was  said  above  as  to  the 
tnai  ideal,  double  vlew  of  knowledge :    the  intellectual  ideal, 
fo^s  TO?-  ^^'  ■fci'uth,  has  correspondingly  one  or  other  of  two 
yesiwii-    characters  :  it  is  either  rightness  of  thought,  think- 
two  views  ing  as  we   should   about  what  we  think  of,  which 
o^^perBcp   1^  plainly  an  ideal :  or  it  is,  on  the  other  view,  things 
thf'eori!'' ^^^i^ig  an  impression  on  us  as  they  are,  according  to 
tandnia'    their  reality  or  proper  being.     This  ideal  of  reality 
Si-Tuis  &y.    or  being,  ro  oj/tos  ov,  as  the  first  to  which,  the  term 
'  idea '  was  attached,  has  been  written  about  till  one 
might  suppose  nothing  fresh  could  be  said  about  it, 
hut  with  an  ever-recurring  growth  of  new  termino- 
logy it  revives  and  revives  again.     On  the  absolute, 
the  relative,  and  the  positive,  the  principal   terms 
which  now  enter  into  the  discussion,  I  hope  to  speak 
another  time^. 
To  tiiGse  The  two  high  intellectual  ideals  thus,  or  the  two 

reiatedthe notions  of  truth,  are  these,  the  cogitandum  and  the 
^"^■^'^f^^  contemplation  of  real  being:  but  truth,  so  far  as  it 
is  com-      comes  actually  within  our  grasp,  does  so  in  virtue  of 
'  See  Appendis.at  tlie  end  of  Hie  Yolume. 
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ideals,  if  tiiey  may  be  called  sucli,  much  lower  and  beiievea, 

.  that  which 

nearer  to  us.  is  prao- 

Truth,  as  we  come  actually  to  grasp  it,  has  two  '**''^- 
characters,  whicli  witt  slight  exaggeration  we  might 
descrihe  thus  ;  that  it  is  that  which  is  generally  con- 
sidered ;   that  it  is  that  which  is  practical,  or  will 
answer  in  practice, 

What  sort  o±'  notion  of  truth  we  should  have,  if  we  The 
were,  any  one  of  us,  the  solitary  heing  in  creation,  is  aut-ideai 
not  quite  easy  to  tell.     As  I  have  already  made  this  f^JIg^^j""" 
supposition    once,    and    may  possibly    do    the    like  '^^  ™™ 
again,  it  may  be  expedient  here  to  say  a  word  on  nature 
the  nature  of  such  suppositions. 

The  practice  of  supposing  things  other  than  they  lUustra- 
£ire,    or   events  to   have   happened   otherwise   than  from 
as  they  have  happened,  is  much  derided  by  some,  J^^^"*'^ 
and  condemned  by  others.     The  general  reason  why  T^/^ 
it  has  been  derided  and  condemned  is  from  a  notion,  solitude, 
more  belonging  to  the  last  century  than  this,  that  danger  o( 
imagination  is  a  'forward   delusive  faculty'^  '^'^^'^^  gtoationB". 
has    nothing    to    do   with   rehgion,    philosophy,    or 
science.     I  hold  an  opinion  exactly  the  reverse   of 
this,  and  consider  that  we  can  only  so  far  be  taken 
to    have  intellectual  grasp  of  a  thing,  a  fact,  or  a 
sequence    of  facts,  as  we    are   able   to   compare  it 
with    other    (imagined)    things,  facts,  or  sequences, 
which,    consistently   with   many    of   its   conditions, 
might  have  been  instead  of  it.     There  is,  however, 
one  real  impropriety  in  suppositions   of  this  kind, 
which  makes  necessary  much  care  in  the  using  them. 
It  is  this.     We  have  no  business  to  isolate  any  one 
tiling  in  the  universe  from  other  things  which  have 
relation  to  it,  and  to  suppose  it   other  than  it  is, 
'  Butlev's  Analogy,  1. 1.  "  As  we  are  accustomed  from  our  youth  up 
to  indulge  that  forward  delusive  faculty  (imaginatioa),  ever  obtruding 
beyond  its  sphere,  of  some  assistance  indeed  to  apprehension,  but  the 
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■without  making  corresponding  suppositions  (and 
where  stall  we  stop?)  aa  to  them.  If  we  do  so,  we 
are  not  simply  making  a  different  state  of  things 
from  that  which  is,  but  we  are  making  an  vncongtmous 
state  of  things.  Still,  if  we  keep  this  fact  in  mind, 
and  correct  in  our  imagination  accordingly,  the 
making  the  suppositions  is  not  likely  to  deceive  us, 
and  is  often  very  useful. 
Man  What  I  have  meant  here  to  convey  will,  I  think, 

help         be  at  once  seen  in  reference  to  this  particular  sup- 
^d^T^    position,  that  we  were,  any  ono  of  us,  the  solitai-y 
being  in  creation.     That  each  ono  of  us  is  a  social 
being  means  a  great  deal  more  than  that  he  is  an 
individual  of  the  genus  man,  living  with  other  in- 
dividuals   of  the    same  genus,  talking   with   them, 
and  pursuing  common  purposes  with  them.     He  is 
social  to  the  bottom  of  his  mind,  and  each  one  of  his 
faculties  is  different  from  that  which  it  would  be,  if 
it  was  not  part  of  his  nature  to  associate  himself. 
He  thinks  socially,  and  cannot  think  otherwise  :  and 
so  far  as,  by  a  sohtiide  inappropriate  to  his  nature, 
he  is  thrown  out  of  actual  companionship,  he  is  like 
a  man  deprived  of  his  legs  or  anything  which  ought 
to  be  his :  there  is  feeling  of  want,  painful  effort,  and 
more  or  less  supply  of  what  is  wanted  from  some 
other  sourco  in  the  system. 
And  ideal         One  part  of  our  intellectual  sociality  is,  that  so 
becomes    ^^^  ^^  'we  think  what  we  think,  in  our  own  view, 
^^^  ^Soox  ^^^Ij)  '^6  think  it  what  I  will  call  generally:  I  mean, 
its  being    we  think  it  not  as  for  our  own  intelligence  only,  but 
thinMng    as  for  a  supposed  general  intelligence  ;  we  consider 
Si  me^     that  we  are  in  sympathy  or  communion  of  thought 
™b  ide'^\  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  think  on  the  same  subject,  so  far  as  we 
and  they  come  up  to  the  ideal  truth.    And  we  verify 
our  thought  accordingly.     That  is,  the  ideal  truth 
becomes  fixed  or  actualized  to  us,  in  one  way,  by 
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its  being  tlie  way  of  thinking  in  wliicli  we  and  others 
unite.  Or,  to  use  other  words,  we  form  a  lower  and 
nearer  ideal  of  truth,  in  considering  it  the  com- 
munion of  intelligences. 

The  other  sub-ideal  of  truth  which  I  mentioned  The  snd 

,.  -,.-,.-,.  .  .         Ill'  ji?      Bub-ideal 

IS   its   applicability  to  action,  its   holding  good  lorappiica- 
every  variety  of  our  sensive  capacity.    Of  this,  and  ot  ^^J^_^ 
the  connexion  of  our  active  and  intellectual  natures,  ^^^  , 
I  hope  to  speak  again,  and  also  of  another  falsely  the  latest 
assigned  Bub-ideal,  test,  or  charaj^ter  of  truth,  viz. 
that,  viewing  the  course  of  the  thought  of  collective 
man,  his  latest  judgments  are,  at  any  given  moment, 
to  be  considered  as  truer  than  his  earlier  ones. 

I  shall  now  try  to  observe  what  is  the  state  of 
our  mind  in  regard  to  these  ideals  of  truth,  and  shall 
compare  this  with  our  state  of  mind  in  reference  to 
the  moral  ideals. 

All  advance,  or  attempt  at  advance,  in  knowledge  The  bhIj- 
is  a  search  after  the  true,  and  a  search  in  which  praotioaiiy 
we  are  very  imperfectly  successful.  With  regard  to  ^^^tf 
what  we    come  to  know,  we  can   aive   but   a  very  i)"*  t^^j 

1  •  1         ■.  would  lose 

imperiect  account  oi  what  we  mean  by  saying  that  it  their 
is    true,    and  why   we   are  certain   of  it.     If  some  Sitereet 
Berkeley  asks  us  how  we  know  that  any  external  ^^'^'^^^'^^j. 
thing  at  all  exists,  we  can  only  answer  in  fact,  that  belief  in 
everybody  says  so,  and  that  we  are  able  to  act  in  it :  ideals, 
it  •meets,  so  to  speak,  fits  or  resists,  all  our  senses  and 
our  will,  and  against  any  individual  delusion  on  our 
part   we    appeal   to  the  experience  of  all.     But  all 
this   is  much   below  that  ideal  of  truth  which  we 
feel  within  us,  or  conceive,  and  cannot  help  seeking 
for  and  trying  to  realize.     The  common  agreement 
only  means  that  we  are  organized  alike,  and  if  one  is 
deceived,  it  is  natural  enough  that  all  should  be :  the 
answering  to  action  is  nothing  more  than  the  fact, 
that  our  organization,  one  part  of  the  universe,  fits 
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what  we  call  external  things,  which  is  another  part. 
All  this  is  veiy  diffei'ent  from  seeing  things  as  they 
are,  from  thinking  aa  we  should. 

And  yet  it  is  the  fact,  that  unless  we  had  and 
still  kept  in  our  mind  the  notion  that  these  latter 
things  were  possible,  we  should  not  strive  after 
knowledge  at  all.  At  every  step  of  the  process, 
we  seem  to  see  something  more  than  we  did,  to 
think  more  properly.  If  any  person  could  really  per- 
suade us  that  knowledge  was  nothing  more  than  a 
thinking  as  other  people  did,  and  a  relation  of  what 
we  call  external  things  to  our  senses  and  our  faculties, 
curiosity,  the  spring  of  all  our  intelligence,  would 
vanish,  and  knowledge  itself  would  soon  disappear. 
If  the  notion  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  truth  is  a 
delusion,  it  is  a  delusion  to  which  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  our  nature  owes  its  importance. 

I  shall  call  the  manner  in  which  we  have  a 
notion  of  truth  and  refuse  to  let  it  go  Relieving  in 
trutli:  it  might  he  called,  if  we  liked  to  call  it  so, 
a  believing  in  the  universe :  it  is  that  belief  that 
there  is  something  to  be  known,  which  must  ac- 
company, more  or  leas,  every  act  of  knowledge,  or 
else  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  try  to  know  any- 
thing: it  is  the  tiling  which  seems  to  me  to  difference 
us,  intellectually,  from  the  lower  animals,  who  leam 
things  habitually  as  we  do,  who  notice  things  con- 
nected with  their  wants  and  pleasures  as  we  do,  who 
perceive  things  as  we  do,  and  must  so  far  be  said  to 
reason  as  we  do,  that  there  can  be  no  perception 
without  some  sort  of  reasoning;  but  who  have  no 
impulse  to  knowledge  as  knowledge,  or  in  other 
words,  no  notion  in  them  of  there  being  a  truth  of 
things,  attainable  (apparently)  and  worth  attaining. 
Not  to  dwell  too  long  on  this,  which,  as  it  is  to  me  a 
matter  of  prime  importance,  will  at  various   times 
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13resent  itself,  the  ideal  of  truth  appears  to  ua,  as  I 
have  said,  in  a  double  form :  as  thinking  rightly  or  as 
we  should :  and  as  seeing  things  as  they  are.  And 
one  part  of  onr  belief  in  truth  consists  in  this,  in  the 
belief  that  these  two  aspects  of  the  ideal  represent 
but  one  thing:  though  most  philosophers  have  looked 
chiefly  at  the  one  or  the  other  of  them.  ■    ■' 

Those  philosophers  who  have  looked  at  the  ideal 
of  truth  most  in  the  former  aspect  have  generally 
expressed  their  view  of  it  more  or  less  in  religious 
language.  So  far  as  we  suppose  the  existence  of  One 
Allknowing  Intelligence,  there  is  no  doubt  that  one 
character  of  ideal  truth  must  be  conformity  to  Its 
thoughts:  but  still  even  this,  in  one  sense,  cannot 
exhaust  the  ideal.  Not  even  such  an  intelligence 
can  make  truth  truth :  its  being  an  intelligence 
implies  that  it  perceives  truth,  and  there  must  be 
truth  for  it  to  perceive  coseval  with  it. 

This  first  ideal  of  truth  however  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  more  than  that  there  is  a  course  before 
our  minds,  which,  for  whatever  reason,  is  the  correct 
and  proper  one:  it  implies,  we  may  say,  that  truth  is 
what  the  mind,  as  a  mind,  exists  for. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  ideal  truth,  that  it  is  the 
sight  of  what  is,  is  the  source  of  the  ancient  idealist 
philosophy :  I  shall  say  no  more  of  it,  but  shall 
speak  of  the  comparison  of  the  moral  ideals  with 
these  intellectual  ones. 

The  two  great  moral  ideals,  that  of  rightness  and  The  moral 
that  of  good,  are  analogous  to  these  two  aspects  of  rightnees 
the  highest  ideal  of  truth.  The  relation  however  is  l^^^  ^^ 
more  and  closer  than  that  of  analogy  ;  the  moral  ^'"^'"",, 
ideal  in  each  case  is  the  higher,  and,  more  or  less,  iuteiieo- 
includes  in  it  the  intellectual.  of  the 

The  first  moral  ideal,  that  of  rightness,  is   the^"!,*^"^" 
most  genuine,  and  therefore,  in  a  sense,  the    most 
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vague,  idealj  wliicli  can  suggest  itself  to  us.  In  tlie 
doing  as  we  should,  or  living  aa  v^e  sKould,  thinking 
as  we  should  comes  in  of  course  as  a  part.  And  there- 
fore in  the  ancient  ethics  or  aretaics,  the  right  action 
of  the  intellectual  portion  of  our  nature  took  its 
place  as  a  portion  of  virtue  or  excellence. 
It  is  also  But  as  the  moral  ideal  thus  includes  the  intel- 

by^ttf'      lectual,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  intellectual  sug- 
gests the  moral :  the  rightness  which  governs  action 
is  an  extension    or  wider  application   of  the  truth 
which  governs  thought.     Many  philosophers,  whom 
we  may  call  the  Intellectual  Moralists,  have  followed 
out  this  view  very  extensively. 
The  moral        TI16  relation  of  the  second  moral  ideal,  that  of 
G^^door-  good,  to  the  intellectual  ideal  of  real  being,  was  a 
respoDdB    matter  for  very  early,  and  very  beautiful,  philosophic 
ineindflB     Speculation.     That  good  is  the  reason  of  being,  that 
leotuai  "  which,  in  the  contemplation  of  being,  we  look  for, 
vlsi  °      that  to  which  we   look    through   being,  that  which 
ssing.       being  suggests  to  ne,  and  by  the  sight  of  which  only, 
so  far  as  we  can  attain  to  sec  it,  we  can  in  any  way 
understand  or  esplain  being — all  this,  in  this  high 
region,  is  of  course  abstruse,  and  requires  a  Plato  to 
exhibit  it  to  us.     But  it  is  a  principle  which  does 
not  belong  to  this  high  region  alone,  but  in  a  certain 
degree  to  all  speculation.     It  is   a  principle  which 
has  generated  much  truth,  and  the  misappreciation 
of  which  has  generated  much  error,  in  the  treatment 
of  Natural  Theology  and  of  Final  Causes. 
Simaaiiy  The  sub-ideals  of  morahty  which  I  described  are 

BubSeal^  more  or  less  analogous  to  the   sub-ideals  of  truth, 
cocre-       The  former  are  what  we  can  Jind  out  about  right  or 

Bpond  to  1  •  •         1  11  1 

the  intei-   good  action,  m  the  same  way  as  the  others  are  what 
eub-Ueais.  "we  Can  find  out  about  truth.     If  we  consider  right- 
ness, or  good,  and  truth  to  be  the  main  ideals,  the 
others,  the  subordinate  notions  which  I  have  men- 
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tioTied,  ma.y  be  considered  conditions  or  characters  of 
these. 

And  the  having  the  moral  ideal  of  rlghtness  or 
good  is  a  belief  in  rightnesa  or  good  in  the  same  way 
as  the  having  the  ideal  of  truth  is  a  belief  in  truth. 
It  is  a  belief,  in  other  words,  that  there  is  a  kind  of 
action  which  is  proper  for  us  and  that  good  is  possible 
for  us,  and  a  behef  also  that  both  these  aspects  of  the 
ideal  point  to  the  same  kind  of  action.  Without  this 
moral  belief,  I  see  no  more  how  we  could  act,  than  I 
see  how,  without  the  intellectual  belief,  we  could 
think. 

What  I   said  as  to  the  relation  of  the  higher  ^^^^j'^^" 
ideals  to  the  lower,  appears  to  me  to  apply  in  the  i^etween 
same   manner  to  the  moral,  as  to  the  intellectual  ideals  ocd 
ideals.    The  attempt  to  engage  men  the  better  in  co™^"'^ 
felidfiG  action  {so  I  will  call  it)  by  trying  to  per-  (^""^g'" 
suade  them  that  there  was  nothing  I'ight  for  them,  tween  the 
and  that    the    supposition   of  there   being   such  a  t«ai  ideiiifi 
thing  as  rightnesa  was  only  a  mental  delusion,    afj^'j,™^" 
mistake  for,  and  a  call  to,  this,  seems  to  me  closely  to 
resemble  the  txying  to  stimulate  their    curiosity  or 
love  of  truth  by  telling  them  that    all   that   truth 
meant  was,  generally  received  opinion  among  men. 
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ON    MORAL    VAiUE. 


Eecapitu.  It  -will  be  remembered  tbat  I  described'  moral  phi- 
losopby  as  a  kind  of  thought,  not  exactly  of  the 
nature  of  science  itself,  but  setting  in  action,  or 
overseeing,  various  kinds  of  thought,  each  of  which 
might  be  styled  a  science,  and  be  treated  in  a  sys- 
tematic inductive  manner. 

It  is  not  precisely  the  same  view,  but  one  not 

inconsistent  with  the  above,  and  in  some  respects 

simpler,  to  consider  moral  philosophy  as  made  up, 

in  the  main,  of  two  sciences,  one  of  which,  the  more 

important,  is  only  in   a  very  subordinate   degree  a 

positive  science,  partaking  largely  of  an  ideal  character. 

This  is  another  view  which  I  gave,  and  I  called  the 

two  sciences  Aretaics  and  Eudgemonics.     There  is  a 

certain  degree  of  looseness  in  the  use  which  I  am 

making  of  both  these  terms :  but  I  hope  to  go  into 

the  meaning  of  them,  especially  that   of  the   last, 

more  accurately. 

UHUty  I  have  also  already,  to  a  certain  degree,  spoken 

ideafre-     **^  *^^  meaning  of  ttse/ulness  as  applied  to  action, 

latedtotheor  of  'the  useful '  as  an  ideal ^.     The  useful,  as  I 

bonnm.     said,  has  its  reference,  not  to  pleasure,  but  to  good^ 

honum,  the    desirable :   the  ideal  of  '  the  useful '  is 

a  subordinate  ideal  to  that  of  the  good  or  desirable ' 

and  the  action  'which  the  term  designates  is  actioi 

which  serves  as  a  means  to  this  latter.     For  any 

'  p.  51,  ^p.  3*. 
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thing  with  which  we  are  juat  now  concerned,  this 
ideal  of  the  good  or  desirable  might  resolve  itself 
into  that  of  the  pleasurable :  that  we  will  see  at 
a  future  time :  for  the  present  the  word  '  eudse- 
inonica,'  as  I  said  just  now,  is  vague  to  us,  and  may, 
or  may  not,  mean  more  than  an  experiential  science 
of  pleasure.  The  same  in  regard  to  the  word  '  hap- 
piness :'  at  present  it  might  mean  to  us  either  a 
state,  i,  e.  a  fact,  accompanied  or  not  by  the  feeling 
of  the  fact ;  or  it  might  mean  a  feehng,  pleasure, 
without  any  account  being  taken  of  states,  or  of 
facts  beyond  the  feeling.  But  whatever  the  ideally 
good  or  desirable  may  be  further  resolved  into,  it  is 
to  that  ideal  unresolved  that  all  the  significance 
of  the  term  'useful'  applies :  I  must  beg  that  this 
may  be  for  the  present  kept  in  mind. 

In  speaking  also  of  the  moral  ideals,  I  mentioned  riffieaity 
the  result  produced,  in  regard  of  them,  by  the  intro-  J^  ^garl 
duction  of  the  consideration  whether  the  agent  were  I?  *''^^  *^^ 
himself  the  sentient    object   of  nia    own   action,  or  "ate  ideal 
whether  there  were  other  sentient  objects  of  it  be-  ti'nction 
yond  himself     This  divides  the  second  great  ideal  ^^^g^^ 
together  with  its  subordinate  ideals  into  two  parts ; ""!,''"""''' 
and  also  introduces  doubt,  as  to  one  of  the  parts  in 
each  case,  what  is  its  nature,  how  far  it  is  a  moral 
ideal  at  all. 

The  question  which  I  propose  to  consider  in  this  According 
chapter  is  the  value  of  actions  in  the  abstract,  that  rLnL^" 
which  determines  in  regard  of  them,  in  the  last  resort,  ""'''"■^ 

d  '  '  posse S3 

whether  they  are  worth  doins  or  not.     This  value  of  ^aineoniy 


sense,  but  to  represent  what   its    derivation  would  '■«^'^'- 
suggest,  the  utilitarian  view  of  morals  may  be  said 
to  be  that  which  considers  actions  to  be  of  value  in 
the  universe,  in  the  last  resort,  solely  in  respect  of 
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their  usefulneaa,  i.  e,  productiveness  of  good,  however 

the  meaning  of  the  word  '  good '  may  he  afterwards 

determined.     Unless  there  is  produced  hy  them  sonie- 

thing  which  independently  of  them  may  he  described 

as  good  or  desirable,  the  universe,  it  is  said,  is  no 

better  for  them  ;  they  might  as  well  not  have  being  ; 

they  are  wasted.     "When  I  say  '  is  produced,'  I  speak 

broadly   for  greater   intelligibility,  but   I   mean  to 

include  in  the  view  any  variety  of  modification  or 

qualification  of  it :  if  the  actions  which  produce  the 

above  are  valuable  in  the  _^rs(  instance,  then  a  great 

variety  of  actions  beyond  these  will  be  valuable  in 

the  second   instance,  as   tending   to   produce   it,  or 

beiug  of  a  kind  which  generally  produce  it,  or  for 

many  other  reasons. 

This  no-  Utilitarianism,  in  this  broad  sense,  will  commend 

Bene^a'  ^  itself  to  many,  and  to  many  will  seem  even  eelf- 

S^i™'   ^■^i'is'^t-     I*-  ro^y  almost  seem  to  be  involved  in  the 

cioBiye  at-  yiews  of  all  those  philosopher  who  sought  for   a 

the  eeaoud  '  summum  bonum '  as  the  chief  thing  in  morals,  im- 

out  re^'d  Paying  that  all  actions  would  be  good  in  considera- 

to  the  txet.  ^^^^^^  ^j£  their  tendency  to  that,  i.  e.  of  their  usefulness. 

'  What's  the  worth  of  any  thing', 

But  just  so  much  as  it  wilt  bring  V 

An  action,  it  is  said,  is  for  results ;  it  is  reason- 
able so  far  as  the  results  of  it  are  looked  to ;  by 
its  results  we  must  ultimately  try  it. 

There  is  truth  in  this  notion,  not  only  in  its  most 
general  form,  which  is  simply  treating  what  I  called 
the  second  ideal  as  the  first  and  most  important ; 
but  also  in  its  less  general  and  nearer  forms,  as 
when  we  speak  of  happiness  more  or  less  determined 
by  pleasure ;  still  the  truth  contained  in  it  is  not 
tlie  whole  truth. 
Conaidara-  Let  US  imagine  what  would  be  our  state  of 
UTiestioa    feeling  as  to  this  value  if  it  were  not  possible,  in 
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the  universe,  for  any  one  being  to  promote  the  bap-  on  the 
})ineas  of  others.     It  is  evident  that,   on  this  sup-  tion  (i) 
position,  the  value  of  actions,  so  far  as  it  depends  J^^J^?^^^ 
on  the  good  produced  or  hkoly  to  be  produced  by«<"^'Jp"- 
them,  is  the  same  as  before  :  there  may  be  as  much  own  hap- 
good  produced,  each  producing  it  for  himself.;  and  not  timt  o( 
then  it   may  be  that   the  valuableness   of  actions  °^''*"*  = 
varies  as  their  -usefulness.     But  we  surely  must  feel 
that  the  view  which,  as  it  is,  we  take  of  the  ultimate 
valuableness  of  actions,  is  something  more  compli- 
cated than  this  :  we  need  something  beyond  simple 
productiveness  of  happiness  when,  going  back  as  far 
as  we  can  in  thought,  we  reflect  upon  the  reason 
which  there  exists  for  doing  any  action. 

Let  us  now  change  the  supposition. 

The  most  important  point  for  our  consideration  [Eiementa 
in  respect  of  happiness  is  that  it  is  a  thing  which  qnestion 
may  be  foregone  as  well  as  a  thing  which  may  be  ^  '^  ^ 
promoted  ;  and  it  is  in  the  mutual  play  of  these  four 
considerations,  viz.  the  promotion  of  happiness,  the 
foregoing  of  happiness,  thought  of  ourselves,  thought 
of  others,  that  the  circumstances  of  moral  action  He. 

If  we  supposed  that  the  foregoing  of  happiness  (3)  ttattbe 
was  possible  but  that  its  promotion  was  impossible,  of  h^ppi^" 
what  would  have  to  be  said  in-regard  to  such  fore- f^p^jj*^;f 
ffoin^  of  happiness?    would  it  have  value?    would  ^^^' *"■', 
there  be  reason  lor  it  m  tne  universe  s  migM,  iE 

As  we  found  that,  in  the  case  of  action  merely  iorego\i3' 
promotive  of  happiness,  there  might  be  value  (if  we  p^n^g^"^^" 
choose  to  call  it  so),  but  there  would  not  be  what  we 
consider  moral  value,  so  I  think  we  shall  consider 
that  action  involving  readiness  to  forego  happiness 
would  have,  in  the  absence  of  purpose  for  it,  only  an 
imperfect  moral  value;  but  that  it  has  a  character 
which,  on  supposition  of  a  useful  purpose,  becomes 
moral  value,  and  that  this  character  is  the  same  as 
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ttat  wliicli  is  ivanting  in  order  to  give  moral  value 

to  aetiona  simply  promotive  of  Lappinesa 

Wa  may  It  is  not  quite  easy  to  conceive  thia,  nor  quite 

that  tiiGi-e  easy  to  expreas  it :  but  I  think  it  may  best,  perhaps, 

kinciroE     ^^  P"^  thna  ;  We  may  eitlier  consider  tliat  tlie  moral 

value  of     value  of  action  in  the  universe,  tbe  full  reason  wliy 

aretaio  aad  one  18   better,    wortli   more,  in   the    universe  tlian 

nio— or     another,  must  be  sought  in  both  the  two  first  ideals 

e?eme"u    Combined ; — in   other   words,  that  a  good  action  is 

are  needed  g^e  promotive  of  happiness  with  cost  or  effort  on  the 

action  to    part  of  the  doer : — or  we  may  consider  that  there 

w'nrmOTai  are  two  kinds  of  value,  one  corresponding  to  each  of 

vftiae.       those  two  ideals ;  the  value  of  usefulness  or  result, 

and  the  value  of  worthiness  of  feeling  (so  we  will  at 

present  call  it)  which  has  gone  towards  the  result  or 

been  expended  for  it.     This  latter  is  the  manner  of 

speaking  which  I  shall  the  more  commonly  use. 

The  former  of  these  is  the  eudssmonie  worth  of 
actions ;  the  latter  their  aretaic  worth,  their  merit, 
as  we  commonly  call  it. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  these  two  kinds 
of  worth  may  be  considered. 
The  idea  The  attribution  of  worth  or  value  of  the  latter 

ftpp]°tef  to  kind  to  actions,  i.  e.  of  value  independent  of  result,  is 
as  wtiUs  connected  in  my  mind  with  what  I  have  said  before, 
t-o  our       of  the  independent  importance  of  the  active  part  of 
nature,      our  nature.     I  do  not  look  upon  action  in  the  uni- 
verse as  a  necessary  evil,  arising  only  from  the  exist- 
ence of  want  or  from  the  imperfection  of  the  enjoyed 
happiness :  the  power  and  the  want  in  the  universe 
fit  each  other,  and  the  one  is  employed  for  the  relief 
of  the  other;  but  the  action,  i,e.  the  employment  of 
the  power,  is  good  in  itself,  as  well  as  in  its  result 
for  the  supply  of  the  want  which  makes  its  useful- 
ness :  thus  there  exists  a  value  besides  the  value  of 
usefulness,  the  value,  namely,  which  I  have  described. 
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The    first    ideal,  the  faciendum,  belongs  to   the  Action  for 
tictive  part  of  our  nature,  and  so,  as  we  see,  does  this  work  im- 
value.     And  the  connection  of  this  value  with  the  sn^rjjna- 
active  part  of  our  nature  is  concerned  with  its  rela-*'"""^*"','' 
tion  to  self,  in  the  following  way.     We  are  agents  m  tuppiaeea. 
the  universe  of  what  is  to  be  done  there,  each  with 
our  amount  of  power,  and  of  course  if  this  power  has 
to  be  absorbed  in  ourselves,  and  to    go    all  to  our 
own  happiness,  there  is  none  left  for  the  independent 
faciendum,  our  work  or  duty,  whatever  it  may  be. 
This  is  spoken,   no   doubt,    very   generally,    and   in 
application  there  will  come  many  things  to  be  con- 
sidered ;    but   still,    really,    though  very   generally, 
action  for  our  ideal  work  or  duty  is  the  foregoing  of 
happiness,  however  it  may  be  accompanied  with,  or 
produce,  other  happiness  :  there  is  no  free  action,  I 
wlU  call  it,  or  real  action,  without  the  readiness  to 
forego  happiness  and   the   disposition   to    transcend 
self.     We  are  each  a  machine  of  which  a  certain  por- 
tion must  go  to  internal  work  and  sustentation,  biit 
our  value  depends  upon  what  there  is  disposable  be- 
yond this. 

We  might,  conceivably,  devote  all  oiu'  time  and  Seif-sacri. 
all  our  power  to  the  promoting  our  own  happiness  be  added 
and  good  :  in  this  point  of  view,  whatever  is  not  de-  ^^em\o 
voted  to  it  (being  applied  to  our  neighbour's  happi-  '""^®  '^^ 
ness)  is  so  much  taken  from  it,  i.e.  is  self-sacrifice,  raiae. 
But  it  is  exactly  this  action,  the  action  which  is,  in  a 
small  or  a  great  degree,  a  withdrawing  of  our  power 
from  effort  after  our  own  happiness  to  effort  after 
doing  'what  we  should,'  which,  as  we  have  seen,  has 
aretaic  value,  or  merit.    It  should  bo  useful ;  we  form, 
and  with  reason,  the  second  ideal  for  our  action  as 
well  as  the  first :  if  it  is  useful,  it  has  the  double 
value :  if  it  fails  of  being  useful,  or,  through  error  of 
view,  goes  wrong  in  this  particular,  it  may  have  its 
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own  value,  and  the  question  wkether  it  has  depends 
on  other  considerations  than  those  of  usefulness. 

Such,  then,  is  the  nature  of  aretaic  vaUie,  or  merit, 
in  reference  to  our  active  nature  :  I  will  now  put  it 
in  another  view. 
Traemorai        When  we  introduced,  in  speaking  of  the  ideals, 
™iBta        the  consideration  of  the  agent  and  the  object  of  the 
ther'e'are   ^ction  being   possibly  different,  we   introduced  the 
conflietiug  subject  of  what  I  mav  call  the  different  interests  of 
men.     And,  in  reality,  morality  does  not  begm  to 
exist  till  this  is  introduced.     Usefulness  of  action, 
without  this,  would  have,  as  we  have  seen,  a  value, 
but  a  value  which  we  could  not  call  moral,  and  the 
faciendum    or  ideal  work  would  correspondingly  be 
altered.    The  subject  of  moral  philosophy  is  the  con- 
flicting interests  of  different  sentient  beings :  I  use 
the  word  interests  with  intentional  vagueness :  their 
conflicting  happiness  would  do  as  well. 
Seetarian         TJtUitarianism,  when  it  claims  to  be  the  whole  of 
I'gj^  „^^°' moral  philosophy,  takes  the  value  of  actions  in  their 
rsteaUie    yt;sults   as  the  One  thuig  of  importance,   on  which 

import-  t5  All 

anea  o(  everything  else  depends,  and  from  which  everything 
fliot  of  else  flows.  Considering  then  moral  philosophy  fully 
m  sTss  s.  bggjjj^  g^^^  jj]2  j^g  outline  drawn,  it  proceeds  onward, 
taking  quietly  into  itself  various  other  considerations, 
such  as  this  of  tlie  conflicting  interests  of  men^  as  if 
they  were  matters  comparatively  unimportant :  it 
treats,  perhaps,  fully  of  them,  but  considers  them,  in 
reference  to  the  whole,  comparatively  subordinate. 

Anti-utUitarian  systems  treat  that  which  utili- 
tarianism makes  its  basis  (say,  the  value  of  happiness) 
as  something  in  a  manner  pre-moral,  something  with 
the  consideration  of  which  morality  is  not  as  yet 
properly  begun.  It  is  only  with  the  introduction  of 
the  possible  conflict  of  interests  or  happiness  that  the 
real  difficulties  and  tlie  real  importance  of  moral  phi- 
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losophy  commence :   utilitarianism  expatiates  in  an 
easier  field,  and  is  not  sufficiently  ready  to  face  these. 

The  interest  of  human  action  does  not  arise  from  Tmemorfti 
ita  being,  as  the  utilitarian  would  persuade  us,  simply  p]ies  tigb 
action  for  happiness,  but  in  its  being  what  I  may  call  ottSa'"  ** 
a  mutual  action  of  moral  beings  for  each  other's  hap-  ii»pp\Jies3 


,  and  that  under  strong  temptation  for  them  to  with  ii 
act  each  one  for  his  own.     It  is,  in  a  manner,  an  in-  ofoarowu. 
terchange  of  happiness  :  only  an  interchange  not,  like 
commercial  interchanges,  with  a  desire  of  getting  as 
much  as  possible  for  oneself 

And  here  it  is  that  there  comes  in  that  double 
character  of  value  in  action  which  I  have  mentioned. 
It  is  evident  that  this  mutual  action,  this  interchange, 
could  not  go  on  under  the  influence  of  the  utilitarian 
motive,  simple  value  for  happiness  as  happiness. 
What  is  wanted,  and  what  exists,  is  the  concurrence, 
each  coming  in  its  proper  place,  of  value  for  happiness, 
or  high  estimation  of  it,  and  non-value  for  happiness, 
or  low  estimation  of  it.  The  man  who  risks  his  own 
life  to  save  that  of  another  would  never  be  induced 
to  do  this  by  any  increase  of  his  care  for,  or  high 
valuation  of,  happiness  or  life,  if  his  thoiight  for  his 
own  life  increased  pari  passu  with  his  thought  for 
the  life  of  the  other.  But  there  concur  in  him  the 
two  feelings  of  quite  different  natures ;  the  rising 
above  the  love  of  hfe,  eo  far  as  he  himself  is  con- 
cerned, and  a  very  high  estimation  of  the  value  of 
life,  so  far  as  the  other  is  concerned. 

Hence  to  the  utilitarian  principle  of  value  for 
happiness  has  to  be  added  the  counter-principle  of 
non- value  for  happiness, ,  and  each  Js  to  have  its 
place. 

Such  then'  is  the  nature  of  aretaic  value  or  merit, 
in  relation  to  the  conflict  of  interests ;  I  will  now 
speak  of  it  again  in  another  view. 
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Meaning  The  character  of  actions  which  gives  them  their 

phra^o  aretadc  value  or  merit  is  one  which  is  known  by  a 
'f^^*^""  "variety  of  terms  all  more  or  less  metaphorical,  as 
ter'  as  _  moral  terms  must  be,  and  also  more  or  less  mis- 
orMBtair  leading.  We  form,  in  respect  of  action  of  this  kind, 
'"^^^^'  an  ideal  very  similar  to  the  first  ideal  or  the  faciendum 
(rightness),  and  in  many  respects  as  vague,  but  not 
quite  the  same. 

The  constant  metaphor  used  in  reference  to  action 
of  this  kind  is  'high,'  with  its  opposite  'low.'  Many 
particulars  of  the  notion  of  height  seem  to  have 
pertinence  in  this  comparison,  though  it  is  not  quite 
easy  to  tell  which  suggested  it  in  the  first  instance. 
Action  of  this  kind  is  action  very  frequently  with 
effort,  such  as  to  rise  up  involves :  it  is  action 
looked  up  to  by  men,  and  giving  to  the  agent  a 
feeling  of  self-approbation  possibly  approaching  to 
pride,  raising  him,  as  we  describe  it,  in  his  own  and 
others'  estimation  :  it  is  action  belonging  to  a  high 
place  in  any  supposed  scale  of  being  or  character : 
and  much  beside  which  might  be  said.  Anyhow, 
higb-mindedness,  elevation  of  character,  and  other 
such  expressions,  seem  generally  accepted  as  good 
descriptions  of  it. 

I  have  spoken  of  it  as  a  disposition  to  rise  above 
the  thought  of  self,  a  readiness  to  forego  happiness. 
But  it  is  much  more  various  than  this  would  imply. 
And  it  enters  very  largely,  as  we  shall  find,  into  the 
notion  of  happiness  itself.  It  enters  also  into  all  the 
notion  of  morality  as  ideal.  In  another  chapter  I 
hope  to  treat  of  it  as  itself  a  distinct  moral  ideal, 
though  approaching  to  the.  first,  the  faciendum. 

Beoapitu-  What  this  chapter  has  been  to  establish  is  simply 
Generosity  this  :  wcro  there  no  use  possibly  to  be  made  of  it,  no 
fulness      happiness  wliich  could  possibly  be  promoted,  generous 
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and  self- forgetting  action  would  be  wortli  having  in  are  inde- 

tlie  universe,  and  tlie  universe  would  be  the  richer  qnaiiti^ea 

and  better  for  it.  ^^f  ""^ 

In  other  words  :  there  are  two  separate  and  inde-  mnBtco. 

1      p  .  .  exist  1!  an 

pendent  good  qualities  in  regard  of  action,  its  gene-  action  is 
rosity  (so  to  call  it)  and  its  usefulness :  these  ought  complete 
to  go  together,  for  generous  action  which  subserves  ^^^ 
no  purpose  'm  so  far  thrown  away  :  on  the  other  hand 
useful  action,  which  is  useful  to  ourselves  alone,  is 
not  thrown   away  indeed  in   the   universe,  but  is 
not  matter  for  moral  notice. 

This  latter  point  will  perhaps  be  best  understood  Man's 
thus.     Man,  so  long  as  he  confines  the  usefulness  of  enabiea 
his  action  to  himself  alone,  while  passing  beyond  the  ^^^^^t 
range,  or  above  the  level,  of  the  inferior  animals  in  ^eif  if  hs 
respect  of  his  manner  of  action  and  of  the  powers  his  aatioa 
which,  in  virtue  of  his  intellect,  he  brings  to  bear  on  iall-aoi 
it,  does  not  pass  beyond  their  range,  or  above  their  ^^p^.'^^ 
level,  in  respect  of  the  object  and  purpose  of  action, 
confining  himself  deliberately  to  that  which  they  are 
prevented  by  their  nature  from  transcending,  namely 
self  and  particular  pleasure.    But  actions  of  this  kind 
do  not  really  come  into  consideration  when  we  use 
the"^  word  '  action '  in  a  moral  point  of  view.     There 
is  among  the  inferior  animals  much  of  affection  to- 
wards each  other  and  sometimes  towards  men,  and 
various  things  of  the  same  nature  as  those  which 
morally  concern  us  in  man  :  but  we  do  not  write 
about  the  morality  of  the  animals,  or,  if  we  did  so,  it 
would   be  with   quite    a   different  view  from   that 
which  we  take  of  human  morality,  for  this  reason : 
that  they  cannot  rise  above  self.     Their  apparent 
want  of  reflective  and  generalizing  power  prevents 
them  from  forming  the  general  notion  of  usefulness, 
and  they  aot,  under  the  impulse  of  nature,  each  for 
his  own  utility  only.    There  are  qualifications  to  this, 
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"wliicli  I  shall  notice  :  but  it  represents  tlie  general 

fact.     Man  rises  above  tliem  through  the  wide  range 

and  great  force  of  his  intelligence,  and  through  the 

power  which  he  possesses  of  extending  as  widely  the 

purposes  and  objects  of  his  action  :  in  other  words,  of 

transcending  self     If  he  does  not  do  this,  he  is  false, 

in  a  manner,  to  his  moral  nature  :  he  employs  powers 

indefinitely  higher   than    those  of  the  animals  for 

purposes  no  higher :  this  is  a  sort  of  monstrosity. 

The  whole        To  put  this  in  another  light.     The  principal  of 

heiocgs'to  t^s  two  sciences  which  I  have  described  as  making 

loBoniiv^'  "^P  "^01^1  philosophy  is  '  aretaics.'    The  whole  science 

but  only    of  aretaics  belona:a  to  moral  philosophv,  whereas  onlv 

that  part  .  „         ,°  .        ^      ^        ,      '^    "^     .    .  , .   '' 

of  eaim-    a  poHion  01  eudgemonics  does  ;  the  remaining  portion 
whi^h\fl-  of  this  latter,  so  far  as  it  exists  or  has  been  thought 
gftrds  om-  (jf^  being  economics,  prudentials,  or  to  be  designated 
towflids     in  various  other  ways.     This   might   be    otherwise 
expressed  by  saying  that   'aretaics'  is  moral  phi- 
losophy, and  eudeemonics  a  distinct  science,  partly 
coming  into    consideration   in   it.     Which   way  we 
express   this    does   not   much   matter.       TJseluhiesg 
therefore,    the   matter    of  eudiemonics,    only   comes 
into  moral  consideration  as  regards  a  portion  of  it  : 
the  doing  a  thuig  because  we  should  do  it,  the  matter 
of  aretaics,  comes   under  moral    consideration  uni- 
ve^'sally,  even  though  it  should  happen  that  the  thing 
thus  done  was  not  useful  to  anybody. 
'The  mo-         Considering  all  this  complication  of  view,  it  is  not 
conse-"      wonderful  that  there  has  been  much  difficult  contro- 
qneaees'    y&chj  about  what  is  called '  the  morality  of  conse- 
bigQona      quences.' 

It  may  be'        Speaking  shortly,  action  is  virtuous  or  ideally 

^ibi?e-      right  which  is  done  for  the  happiness  of  others  or 

oHei^h    ^^  pibhc  good,  and  done  because  we  conceive  such 

action  to  be  the  action  which  we  should  do,  not 

because  we  conceive  it  to  be  the  action  which  will 
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be  most  for  our  own  liappiness,  though  constantly 
with  the  concomitant  feeling  {or  as  I  have  espressed 
it,  faith  and  trust)  that  it  will  be  so. 

'The  morality  of  consequences'  is  therefore  a  inis- 
j  expression,  tending  to  the  confusion  together, 
in  our  view,  of  different  sorts  of  wrong  morality. 
It  is  true  indeed  that  the  supporters  of  these  wrong 
views  have  as  great  a  disposition  to  make  this  con- 
fusion for  themselves,  as  their  opponents  have  to 
make  it  for  them.  What  I  will  call  true  or  simple 
utilitarianism,  or  the  morality  of  general  benevolence, 
has  been  confused  with  Epieiireaniam  (or  other  forms 
of  selfish  morality)  by  the  opponents  of  both,  in  order 
to  involve  the  former  in  the  odium  supposed  to  attach 
to  the  latter,  and  by  the  supporters  of  both,  in  order 
to  claim  for  the  former  the  character  of  a  matter  of 
positive  science,  experience,  observation,  which  at- 
taches in  their  view  to  the  latter^. 

It  is  an  erroneous  view  of  morals  to  consider  that  if  the 
because  we  do  an  action  for  the  happiness  of  others,  is  perfectly 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  conceive  that  its  useful-  ^^i^ao- 
ness  is  a  proper  and  sufficient  reason  for  our  doing  it,  pendent 
therefore,  we  can  have  no  feeling  that  we  do  it  be-  tive  mo- 
cause  this  is  the  sort  of  action  which  we  ov.ght  to  do,  or,     '  ^' 
which  is  the  same  thing,  that  there  is  reason  why  one 
sort  of  action  (in  this  case  it  is  useful  action)  should 
be  preferred  to  other  sorts,  so  that  not  only,  in  doing 
this  useful  action,  we  are  right,  but  if  we  did  other 
action  instead,  we  should  be  wrong.     There  is  no 
kind  of  necessary  contradiction  between  the  morality 
of  consequences  (if  by  it  we  tmderstand  simple  utili- 
tarianism or  the  morality  of  benevolence)  and  even 
the  highest  and  most  intuitive  doctrine  of  an  abso- 
lute distinction  between  right  and  wrong.     In  fact, 
for  a  true  morality,  we  want  the  doctrine  of  conse- 
iCf,  Kmm.  of  UHl.  Phil,  chapters  i.,  xv,,  xyn. 
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quences,  considered  in  tliis  liglit,  to  aid  us  against 
arbitrary  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong ;  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  against  another  doctrine  of 
consequences.  When  people  will  deprive  us  of  our 
ideal  in  the  one  direction,  we  must  seek  it  in  the 
other.  Paley  tells  us,  in  effect,  that  virtue  is  doing 
the  will  of  God,  not  as  Hia  wIU  or  fcom  regard  to 
Him,  but  because  He  will  punish  or  reward  us.  Our 
feelings  revolt  against  this  description  of  virtue  and 
human  motive :  then,  when  we  are  told  that  God's 
wiil  is  the  happiness  of  all,  we  ask  why  it  may  not 
be  our  will  too?  why,  if  He  (with  reverence  be  it 
spoken)  is  allowed  the  free  morality  of  consequences, 
that  is,  the  independent  desire  of  others'  . 
we  may  not  he  so  also  ?  why  we  must  he 
must  he  selfish? 

The  reason  why  the  view  of  morals  which  I  have 
denfm^o""  described  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  above  paragraph 
its^denid"  ^^  erroneous,  has  been  made  plain,  I  hope,  in  what  I 
oi  Eight    gaid  some  time  since,  and  in  the  example  which  I 
anything   have  given  of  Bentham.     The  error  of  what  has  been 
VsefJ-  ™  called  'Dependent'  morality,  from  this  point  of  view, 
does  not  consist  in  the  assertion,  to  whatever  extent, 
of  the  importance  of  looking  to  the  useful  results  of 
our  actions,  but  in  the  assertion  that  the  doing  this 
must  exclude  the  notion  of  there  being  one  kind  of 
action  {whatever  it  is)  which  we  ought  to  do  and 
choose   in   preference   to   others.     Supposing   useful 
action  to  be  the  right  and  proper  action,  still  in 
calling  it  right  and  proper  we  add  something  to  the 
notion  of  its  being  useful ;  and  it  is  the  assertion  of 
this  which  constitutes,  from  this  point  of  view,  '  In- 
dependent '  morality,  so  far  as  Independent  morality 
is  the  true. 
Tieseifisii        The  morality  of  consequences,  in  so  far  as  we 
S°Joiie-    mean  by  the  term  a  system  of  morality  which  looks 


The 

of  Depen- 
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at  &,11  our  action  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  probable  qnencBsis 
consequences  to  ourselves,  is  sometbing  entirely  dif-  ^e^^dent. 
ferent.  If  we  use  the  term  '  dependent '  in  reference 
to  anything  on  this  system  which  is  real  morality, 
we  should  call  this  selfish  morality  '  doubly  dependent,' 
or  morality  with  two  steps  of  dependence.  We  do 
what  is  right  because  it  is  generally  useful,  and  we 
do  what  is  generally  useful  because  it  is  our  private 
interest  to  do  so.  There  is  in  this  denied,  not  only 
an  independent  sense  of,  or  care  for,  right,  but  also 
an  independent  {i.e.  self-transcending  or  unselfish) 
regai'd  for  utility. 

But  on  this  I  have  for  the  present  said  enough. 
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I  AM  going  to  consider  now  an  aspect  of  tKe  first 
ideal  whicK  has  not  as  yet  distinctly  come  before  us. 
And  I  will  begin  by  saying  a  few  words  on  the 
relation,  of  this  first  ideal,  the  faciendum,  to  the 
second,  the  desirable,  or  supreme  good. 

Though  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  good 
or  happiness  may  be  a  necessary  precondition  of 
'®  right  action,  and  the  second  ideal  might  thus,  ab- 
»■  straetly  considered,  be  prior  to  the  first,  yet  the 
first  would  stUl  be  the  higher  ideal,  for  we  might 
possibly  consider  the  second  as  subordinate  to  it, 
whereas  we  cannot  do  the  opposite.  I  mean  by  this 
simply :  there  may  be  a  good  or  happiness  which  we 
ought  to  desire,  rather  than  another :  here  the  second 
ideal  comes  under  the  first ;  but  the  first  cannot  come 
under  the  second.  If  we  say  that  among  different 
things  which  we  ought  to  do,  one  is  better  for  us 
than  another  (on  any  other  ground  than  as  being 
more  what  we  ought  to  do),  we  are  clearly  descending 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  ground,  and  introducing 
considerations  which  have  no  business  to  come  in. 
The  same  appears  in  this  way :  we  may  be  certain 
that  anything  which  we  ought  to  do  is  desirable  for 
us ;  but  we  liave  no  business  to  say,  that  because  a 
thing  is  desirable  for  us,  therefore  it  is  what  we  ought 
to  do.  This  last  consideration  is  of  great  importance, 
as  we  shall  in  various  ways  find. 
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It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  between  an  ideal  We  are 
work  to  be  done  {or  the  first  ideal),  and  an  ideal  ganiB  the 


there  is  a  great  difference  in  this  respect,  viz.  that 
as  to  the  second  anyhow,  we  are  free  agents.  If 
there  is  a  happiness  possible  foi'  us,  and  we  make  no 
effort  to  gain  it,  and  therefore  do  not  gain  it,  it  is 
our  own  loas,  and  that  is  all  that  is  to  be  said.  The 
conduct  which  would  have  led  to  this  happiness  may 
be  described,  if  we  like  to  describe  it  so,  as  our  proper 
or  appropriate  action,  or  the  action  fit  for  us  or  be- 
longing to  us,  as  what  we  were  intended  for  when  we 
were  created,  or  in  various  other  such  ways,  rightly 
or  wrongly :  but  still,  if  it  was  in  view  of  our  own 
happiness  only  that  we  were  to  stri.ve  towards  this 
ideal,  folly  is  all  that  we  can  have  been  guilty  of,  or 
can  be  blamed  for  in  neglecting  it.  In  view  of  this 
ideal,  we  are  in  all  respects  free. 

Still  it  is  plain  that  the  more  ideal  we  make  it, 
the  more,  that  is,  we  mean  by  it  '  something  which 
is  good  for  ua'  rather  than  a  distinctly  conceivable 
happiness,  the  more  do  we  bring  it  near  the  first 
ideal.  But  they  can  never,  as  ideals,  coincide. 
There  can  be  no  obligation  upon  us  to  choose,  when 
what  is  chosen  is  chosen  simply  as  our  own  good. 
Our  own  interests,  as  such,  are  our  own  concern,  and 
nobody  else's. 

How  do  we  stand,  as  to  fi-eedom  of  this  kind,  in  We  aro 
reference  to  the  first  ideal — what  we  should  or  ought  rcgarda"'' 
to  do?  _  ^  _      ■J'eJf 

The  answer  to  this  question  must  virtually  in-  though  the 

volve  an  account,  in  the  higher  regions  of  thought,  obligation 

of  that  which  is  meant  by  the  term  '  moral  obliga-  aaerelt 

tion.'  -  _  _    l^i^^^ 

I  believe  that  the  ideal  is  formed  in  a  very  dif-  Respect  to 
,        ,.„  .  .       different 

ferent  way  by  diiierent  persons,  m  a  manner  varymg  actions. 
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indeed  from  all  but  perfect  freedom  to  entire  want  of 
freedom  in  our  action.  At  a  future  time  we  may  see 
tow  this  difference  cornea  about.  At  present  we  will 
see  if  there  is  any  general  statement  which  can  be 
made  about  it. 

We  may  say  of  anything  which  suggests  itself 
to  us  aa  the  thing  which  ouglit  to  be  done,  I  choose 
to  do  this,  I  do  it  because  I  like  it :  and  in  this  felt 
freedom  of  choice  may  lie  a  great  part  of  the  merit 
and  nobleness :  but  still  there  is  a  call  to  us  in  a  dif- 
ferent tone  from  that  in  which  we  are  called  to  act 
for  our  own  happiness,  a  call  the  not  listening  to 
which  is  a  different  kind  of  thing  from  the  not  lis- 
tening to  the  call  to  labour  for  our  own  happiness, 
which  latter  we  are  free  to  do,  if  we  are  willing  to 
dispense  with  the  happiness. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  say  of  a  thing  sug- 
gesting itself  as  above,  I  feel  I  must  do  it,  I  feel 
I  have  no  choice  :  and  so  difficult  is  it  to  get  at  the 
bottom  of  our  minds  in  this,  their  richest  and  noblest 
part,  that  sometimes,  just  where  there  is  the  most 
evident,  and  the  most  thoroughly  felt,  freedom  of 
choice,  we  have  most  the  feeling  that  we  must  do  the 
thing,  that  the  call  upon  us  cannot  be  resisted. 
Where  we  are  most  our  own  masters,  we  are  more 
energetic  masters  of  ourselves  than  anything  could 
be  to  us. 

Every  one,  it  is  probable,  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  action,  feels  to  have  a  different 
degree  of  freedom  along  the  scale  I  mentioned  above, 
and  will  use  different  language :  it  is  noble,  worthy, 
meritorious,  to  risk  one's  life  for  another,  it  is  proper 
to  give  to  the  poor,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  refrain 
from  stealing ;  but  though  each  thus  feels  along  the 
scale,  the  amount  of  freedom  or  non-freedom  felt  by 
each  will  be  widely  different. 
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Bouglily,  it  may  be  sai.d,  tliat  tlie  risking  our  life 
for  another  is  a  tiling  aa  to  which  we  are  free,  that 
the  refraining  from  stealing  is  a  thing  03  to  which  ■ 
we  are  not  free :  though  this  only  corresponds  very 
coarsely,  it  is  probable,  to  what  people  actually  feel. 
But  of  this  more  another  time. 

To  the  extent  to   which  we  feel    ourselves,   as  virtue  haa 
above,  not  free,  the  first  ideal  takes  to  ua  the  form  to  tte 
of  an  ideal  law  or  rule,  or,  aa  it  is  commonly  called,  J^^^'lgt*'^ 
duty.     On  account  of  the  division  of  action  in  the  j'^^^'-  ^°*y 
manner  which  I  have  mentioned  just  above,  it  is  more  bind- 
sometimes  considered  that  '  duty '  is  a  term  leas  ex^  J,^  it.*^ 
tensively  applicable  to  good  action  than  'virtue'  ia  :  it 
is  virtuous  to  do  our  duty,  and  not  to  stop  there,  but 
to  go  on  doing  good  beyond  it.     This  language,  aa  I 
have  just  said,  is  only  roughly  significant :  I  hope  to 
analyze  a  little  more  fully  both  the  terms  and  the 
feelings  in  our  mind  which  they  indicate. 

The  relation  to  each  other  of  the  notions  'duty' 
and  '  virtue '  may  be  exhibited  in  another  manner  in 
some  respects  more  accurate  and  important  than  thia 
consideration  of  virtue  as  duty-doing  and  something 
3nore. 

Duty  being  an  ideal  law,  may  be  said  to  have  Four  chn. 
four  main  charactcristica  attaching  to  it  under  thistfol?/^' 
aspect:  (l)  it  ia  conceived  as  distinct  and  explicit; '^"^^'^"'^ 
(2)  it  takes  cognizance,  not,  for  merit,  of  any  riainga  ideal  law. 
above  it,  but  only,  for  demerit,  of  falHngs  below  it. 
We  may  fail,  that  is,  in  our  duty,  but  we  cannot  do 
more  than  our  duty;  so  far  aa  we  do  so,  we  leave  the 
notion  of  duty  and  must  use  some  other  language. 
Thus  while  virtue  is  a  scale  rising  indefinitely  up- 
wards, duty  is  the  top  of  a  scale  descending  down- 
wards.    The  science  of  duty  is  the  acience  of  offences 
against  it.     Again,  duty  is  more  or  less,  ideally  at 
least,  personal  in  two  senses :    it  involves   (3)  the 
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giving  up  of  our  own  interest  to  that  of  another, 
and  (4)  the  consideration  of  a  third  party  with  an 
enforcing  power.  When,  however,  we  consider  tKese 
characteristics,  all  taken  from  law,  as  belonging  to 
duty,  it  is  with  qualifieation  of  the  following  kind. 
Duty  is  not  a  different  thing  from  virtue,  it  is 
another  aspect  of  the  same  ideal,  the  faciendum  or 
rightness.  At  the  same  time,  for  certain  portions  of 
good  action,  the  notion  duty  is  the  more  applicable 
notion  ;  for  certain  portions,  the  notion  virtue.  It 
is  our  duty  not  to  steal,  and  it  is  virtuous,  but  we 
should  hardly  think  of  calling  it  so  :  it  is  virtuous 
to  devote  our  hves  to  philanthropy  without  thought 
of  self-advancement :  the  notion  of  duty  would  not 
here  be  so  applicable.  But  again  :  there  are  cases  in 
which  the  notions  of  duty  and  virttie  are  both  ap- 
plicable, each  in  its  own  special  way.  Take  gratitude : 
the  word  'duty'  belongs  to  it,  because  special  occasion 
has  been  given  for  it  by  the  person  who  has  benefited 
us ;  we  are  not  free  :  the  word  '  virtue '  belongs  to 
it,  because  the  manner  of  repayment  is  indefinite, 
and  we  may  carry  it  out  to  any  extent :  it  is  not 
something  which  can  only  he  offended  against,  but 
something  which  we  may  indulge  in  and  carry  out 
as  we  please. 
Duty  is  I  have  given   these  examples  to    illustrate  the 

^hieoi''  nature  of  the  exactness,  definiteness,  particularity, 


a-B  to  the  cable  to  the  same  conduct  as  that  to  which  the 
the  tbing  notion  virtue  is,  is  yet,  as  a  notion,  differenced  from 
to  done,  j^.^  "With  such  qualification  as  the  above,  duty  may 
be  considered  to  be  virtue  to  the  extent  to  which 
virtue  can  be  precisely  fixed  for  us,  both  as  regards  • 
the  thing  to  be  done,  and  the  party  to  whom  it  is  to 
be  done. 

I  will  anticipate  for  a  moment  an  after-matter  of 
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consideration,  to  ttis  extent :  it  will  be  said  that  the  la  not  this 
notion  of  duty  here  given  is  exceedingly  complicated,  pucateda 
that  this  is  clearly  no  case  of  an  ideal  naturally  ^^""^^i,, 
formed  by  people  for  themselves,  but  a  comphcated''2ii'^e^f 
notion  produced  in  them,  it  may  be,  afterwards  by 
drilling  and  education ;  an  imaginative  application 
to  their  feeling  and  individual  conduct  of  the  out- 
ward or  general  law  under  which  they  find  them- 
selves. On  the  subject  of  notions  or  feelings  caused 
in  us  by  education,  I  hope  to  speak  afterwards  more 
generally.  But  I  would  wish  it  to  be  observed  here 
that  this  notion,  and  many  others  like  it,  though 
taking  many  words  and  a  long  time  to  describe,  are 
not  in  reality  complicated.  This  simplicity  in  fiict, 
with  complicatedness  in  description,  belongs  to  much 
of  philosophy  of  every  kind.  Good  philosophy,  of 
whatever  description,  is  something  not  far  off  from 
our  mind  :  it  relates  constantly  to  portions  of  our 
consciousness  which  from  their  apparent  simplicity 
and  triviality  we  think  not  worthy  of  notice :  and 
then  when  the  philosopher  laboriously  attempts  to 
put  this  into  words,  it  looks  to  us  like  something 
very  complicated  and  a  long  way  off,  and  we  puzzle 
ourselves  to  understand  it  as  if  it  were  some  foreign 
language  or  an  abstruse  mathematical  theorem. 
This  is  very  likely  neither  our  fault  nor  that  of 
the  philosopher,  but  simply  a  fact.  It  is  very 
possible  that,  even,  to  represent  distinctly  to  our- 
selves the  things  most  intimate  to  our  consciousness, 
we  must  go  this  long  way  about.  And  when  there 
has  to  be  understanding  between  two  minds,  and  we 
are  being  helped  or  guided  in  the  doing  this,  such 
apparent  complication  or  circuitousness  becomes  still 
more  necessary.  After  all,  when  we  come  to  under- 
stand the  thing  it  seems  ridiculously  simple,  and 
we  despise  it.     But  the  foUy  consists  in  this  last. 
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Simple  aa  it  is,  we  very  likely  could  not  have  come 

to  separate  it  and  see  it  distinctly  except  by  some 

siicli  circuitous  process. 
The  nn-  To  retum  now  to  tlie  consideration  of  duty  under 

duty  mua-  i^  aspect  of  ideal  law.  Law  is  the  determination  of 
trated  f^Q  mutual  couduct  of  a  number  of  agents  with  con- 
uature  of  flicting  interests  (by  some  sufficient  power,  possessing 
^'^'        also  authority  so  to  determine  it),  in  view  of  the 

advantage  of  each  and  of  all. 
ThB  tiTie  I  have  given  this  long  and  particular  definition 

oi  law       of  law  in  order  to  bring  into  one  hne  of  thought  the 
fonr  yiews  Very  various  views  which  have  been  taken  of  it. 
which  j^]]^  conduct  is  individual.     And  all  conduct,  so 

have  been  ... 

taken  of  it.  far  as  determined  by  law,  is  intended  to  be  useful, 
i.  e.  for  some  advantage  of  somebody.  Kow  if,  in 
the  above  definition,  we  leave  out  the  centre  portion, 
that  is,  the  consideration  by  whom  the  law  is  made 
or  enforced, — or  rather,  for  we  cannot  really  'leave  out' 
any  portion,  if  we  turn  our  special  attention  to  the 
first  and  the  last  portion,  and  consider  the  centre 
portion  as  involved  in  these, — we  get  the  first  of  the 
great  views  which  have  been -taken  of  the  general 
nature  of  law. 

This  is  in  the  main  the  old  Greek  notion  of  law, 
(ij.  Deter-  -piz,  that  it  was  a  mutual  agreement  of  all,  by  which 
oi  iiicUvi-    the  action  of  each  was  more  or  lesa  regulated  for  the 


by  mutual 
ajireemeiit 
of  ail,  foi 


Upon  each  by  the  power  of  the  whole  ;  but  the  idea 
of  enforcement,  coming  less  prominently  forward  since 
each  individual  is  regarded  as  a  co-maker  of  the  law, 
a  co-percipient  and  recipient  of  its  advantages,  and  a 
co-enforcer  of  it. 

In  reality,  this  describes,  to  a  certain  extent,  all 
law,  and  is  a  very  noble  view  of  it.  In  all  cases  of 
law,  the  physical  power  is  with  the  mass  of  people 
subjected  to  it,  and  it  is  by  their  passive  consent  (so 
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to  call  it)  and  more  or  lesa  of  cooperation,  tliat  the 
law  ia  law. 

Without  however  going  further  in  this,  I  will 
describe  this  view  of  law  thus :  that  it  ia  the  common 
reason  ruling,  for  the  common  advantage,  the  conduct 
of  individuals  to  each  other. 

If  now,  instead  of  the  above  view,  we  unite  with 
the  first  clause  of  the  above  definition  that  portion  of 
the  second,  or  middle  one,  which  has  reference  to 
authority,  we  get  the  second  view  of  law,  which  I 
will  call  the  Roman.  I  must  again  call  to  mind  that 
in  each  case  the  other  part  of  the  definition  is  not 
omitted,  but  only  retires  into  the  background. 

The  Roman  notion  is  that  of  subordination  ofRo,nj,n 
individuals,  not  to  the  community  as  such,  but  to  oXiroi- 
the  authoritv  in  and  over  the  community,  whatever  uation  of 

.  T,        ,        ,1        - ,      I    T  mdiTidnal 

that  may  be.     By   'authority     1  mean  power  over  action  by 
others,  with  the  supposition  of  reason  existing  why  ^^^^^ 
there  should  be  such  power;  and  I  say  'in  and  over,'  "^^'*°\ 
because  the  community  is  considered  in  this  view  to 
be  a  community  in  virtue  of  a  superior   authority 
regulating  its  arrangements. 

This  is  the  Roman  ideal  notion  of  jiis,  which  has 
been  followed  by  a  large  number  of  moral  writers. 

I  will  briefl.y  describe  it  thus :  that  it  is  the 
supposition  of  the  same  power,  which  makes  in- 
dividuals what,  in  a  community,  they  are,  determining 
also  their  mutual  action :  power  of  this  nature  is 
authority,  because  we  see  reasons  why  the  action  of 
the  individuals  should  be  determined  in  this  manner.  Hoijbesian 

If  now  in  this  latter  view,  we  dismiss,  as  visionary  nlternu- 
and  ideal,  the  notion  of  authority,  and  attend  only  rndividul: 
to  the  very  practical  or  concrete  notion    of  power,  ^"*j,°° 
we  get  a  third  notion  of  law,  which  has  entered  ofpenaities 
largely  into  moral  specidation,  and  may  be  called  the  i^flkw^ 
Hobbesian.  XXer 
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We  have  here  power  not  submitted  to  will- 
ingly as  reasonable,  in  which  case  it  would  be  the 
above  authority,  but  submitted  to  unwillingly  as 
constraining,  or  simply  a  superior  force.  Of  course 
the  constraint  must  be  what  is  called  moral,  and 
the  unwillingness  be  indisposition :  for  the  action 
is  still  supposed  to  be  done  by  the  individual, 
though  forced  upon  him.  The  manner  of  the  con- 
straint is  hj  penalty:  the  language  of  the  power  is, 
if  you  do  not  do  the  thing,  this  or  that  is  what  you 
will  suffer. 

Law,  according  to  this  view,  is  the  determination 
of  individual  action  by  superior  power,  and  by  the 
way  of  penalties,  no  account   being  taken   of  any 
reason  suggesting  the  law,  or  any  advantage  aimed 
at  by  it.     It  is  of  course  supposed  that  the  law  is 
general   in  its  operation,  applying  to  a  number  of 
people,  and  that  it  is  more  or  less  steady  or  con- 
tinuous :    these  considerations  are  in  fact  the  only 
thing  which  causes  this  notion  of  law  to  differ  from 
ordinary  force. 
AbBoiutifit        If  however  to  this  third  view  of  law  we  add  the 
cbai  view '  l^'St  particulars  of  the  original  definition,  viz.  that 
to'iMite-  ^^^   force   which    I    have   just    been   describing  is 
Bianiiat    exercised   honestly   for  the   supposed  advantage  of 
rior  power  each  and  of  all  subject  to  the  force,  we  get  a  view  of 
to^ftet'fot   ^^s  nature  of  law  which  to  many  will  seem  a  correct 
ttegenerai  gj^^  complete  OBe :    the  difference    of  it  from   the 
complete  definition  of  law  which  I  gave  being  in  the 
omission  of  the  notion  of  authority,  or,  what  is  in 
some  respects  equivalent  to  that  of  authority,  the 
notion  of  agreement  on  the  part  of  those  subject  to 
the  law.     This  may  be  called  the  absolutist  legisla- 
tive view. 

Of  these  four  views,  the  first  and  the  second  bear 
a  considerable    resemblance,    if  we  understand  the 
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reason  of  all,  in  the  first  view,  to  differ  from  the  Eeiation 
mere  will  of  all  as  authority  differs  from  power,  these  dif. 
Between  these  two  views  on  the  one  side,  and  ^y^^l^ 
the  third  view  on  the  other,  the  important  point  of 
distinction  is  this :  that  they  recognize  motive  to 
obedience  oth&i"  than  penalty,  whereas  the  third  does 
not.  According  to  the  earlier  views,  the  essential 
point  about  law  is  that  it  is  an  arrangement  or  order, 
such  as  is  indicated  in  the  Greek  term  vo/xos  :  accord- 
ing to  the  third  the  essential  point  about  it  is  that  it 
is  a  command.  According  to  the  earlier  views,  the 
motive  to  obedience  in  the  mass  of  the  individuals 
subject  to  the  law  may  be  considered  to  be  agree- 
ment with  it,  or  acknowledgment  of  the  reason 
which  suggested  its  enactment :  and  though  of  course 
penalty  must  exist,  for  there  must  be  (by  the 
definition)  sufiicient  power  to  enforce  the  law,  yet 
the  need  of  such  enforcement  is  in  a  manner 
exceptional:  it  is  not  looked  upon  as  the  chief  or 
only  stimulant  to  obedience. 

In  the  third  view,  those  subject  to  the  law  are 
supposed  to  have  no  further  concern  with  it  than  to 
obey  it  under  penalty. 

The  fourth  view  is  a  return  to  the  earlier  views, 
in  so  far  as  it  supposes  the  law  to  be  intended  for 
the  advantage  of  those  subject  to  it  and  therefore 
reasonable  (for  this  is  the  proper  purpose  of  all  law), 
not  necessarily  appealing  to  penalty  alone.  At  the 
same  time,  since  on  this  supposition  the  law  is 
arbitrary  in  the  making  of  it,  though  not  arbitrary  in 
the  purpose,  and  since  there  is  no  recognition  of 
authority,  as  distinct  from  power,  in  the  making  it, 
those  who  hold  this  view  are  very  likely  to  be  strong 
maintainors  of  the  third  view,  as  regards  the 
making  of  the  law :  they  regard  the  law,  however 
good  may  be  its  purpose,  as  having  no  force,  except  in. 
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virtue  of  its  penalties  :  if  tliey  liad  liad  tlie  making 
of  language,  the  words  for  law  would  not  have  been 
eucli  as   imply  order  or  arrangement,  but  sucli  as 
imply  simply  commaJid. 
Applica-  We  Iiave  now  to  see  how  these  different  views  of 

four  views*  the  nature  of  law  enter  into  moral  philosophy,  and 
the ToHon  ■^li^"^  relation  they  bear  to  the  notion  of  duty, 
of  duty.  The  distinctness  of  duty  as  a  philosophical  notion 

of  duty '""is  owing  to  the  Eoman  view  of  law,  and  to  religion. 
di^tiD^^.     It  existed  in  the  Greek  mind  and  language,  as  in  all, 
nesa  partly  in  gijch  terms  as  Set,  TO  Beov,  &c. :   but  the  Greek 
Law,        philosophers,  and  the  Romans  who  followed  them, 
do  not  seem  distinctly  to  have  separated  the  con- 
sideration of  duty,  as  an  ideal,  from  that  of  virtue ; 
they  did  so   to   some  extent,    in   reference   to    the 
entire  of  duty,  in  speaking  of  a  man's  efyyoy,  Sec,  and 
in  reference  for  instance  to  the  details  of  duty,  in 
speaking  of  suitable  conduct  in  the  details  of  life,  to. 
KadrJKOura,  translated  by  the  Latin  afflcia  (opijicia), 
mutual  services  or  relative  duties  :  but  the  question 
of  the  obligation  by  which  all  this  is  bound  upon  us, 
which  differences  the  consideration  of  duty  from  that 
of  virtue,  was  not  much  entered  upon  by  them. 

The  Romans  have  been  considered  an  un-ideal 
people,  but  their  ideal  jus,  at  least  as  they  began  to 
consider  it  when  somewhat  of  the  Stoic  philosophy 
mingled  with  it,  was  a  very  noble  one.  I  will  not 
dwell  on  it,  but  will  make  some  extracts  which  will 
show  their  notion  of  it-^, 
and  partly  Nor  will  I  dwell,  now,  on  the  development  of  the 
tTanity.""  Hotion  of  duty  which  arose  from  the  Christian 
religion :  both  the  Jews  and  the  liomans  were  in  a 
preeminent  degree,  though  in  different  ways,  law- 
loving  peoples  ;  and  the  notions  of  duty  which  lasted 

1  The  extracts  were  not  given,  but  would  probably  have  been  taken 
from  Buch  sources  as  Cicero,  £>e  Legibus,  Bk.  i.  and  ir.  c.  i.    Ed. 
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on  through  the  middle  ages  belong  in  part  to  the 
Roman  law,  in  part  to  the  Old  Testament. 

When  the  time  came  for  these  notions  to   beHobtesin 
routed  out,  as  everything  after  those  ages  was,  the  ^^y  to 
work  was  done  by  Hobbes,  and  his  manner  of  doing  enforce'™ 
it  was  simply  the  introducing  what  I  have  called  the  bypenaity 
third  view  of  law  instead  of  the  two  earlier  ones : 
the  Hobbism  or  Hobbesianism,  which  for  a  long  time 
was  the  main  object,  whether  of  attack  or  defence, 
on  the  part  of  English  moral  philosophers,  was  simply 
the  consideration   that  the    obligatoriness   of  right 
action  is  the  only  matter  of  importance  about  it,  and 
further  that  this  obligatoriness  is  simply  the  require- 
ment of  obedience  under  threat  of  penalty. 

The  Hobbists  stand  to  the  various  forms  of  anti-  de-iiieai- 
Hobbism,  in  reference  to  the  first  ideal  (or  the  notion  lat  ideal 
of  something  as  what  we  ought  to  do),  in  much  ^^he^'^^^^^ 
same  relation  as  that  in  which  the  Epicureans  stand  ^'"^■ 
to  the  Stoics  and  the  schools  descending  from  them, 
in  reference  to  the  second  ideal  {or  the  notion  of 
something  as  what  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  aim 
at).  The  notion  of  the  summum  bonum  was  very 
early  de-idealized  or  positivized,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered that  nothing  could,  with  any  meaning,  be 
considered  to  answer  to  this  description  except  tangi- 
ble, measurable,  describable,  pleasure.  Though  the 
notion  of  the  faciendum  did  not  so  readily  lend  itself 
to  this  process  ;  still  we  find  here  a  similar  de-ideal- 
ization of  the  first  ideal,  in  the  form  of  duty,  effected 
by  Hobbes  ;  and  virtue,  the  other  form  of  this  ideal, 
has  suffered  in  the  same  way,  as  we  shall  see  in  a 
future  chapter :  the  machinery  in  both  cases  being 
the  same  as  that  employed  by  the  Epicureans  in  the 
case  of  happiness,  viz.  a  conversion  of  motive  or 
altering  the  purpose  of  action.  Effect  of 

The  Hobbistic  view  was  not,  any  more  than  the  oa  religion 
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and  mo.    Epicurean,  opposed  to   religion,  as  religion  is,  and 

opponents  always  has  been,  understood   bj  many.     What  it 

{!)^sfc  affected  was,  not  religion  itself,  but  the  elevation  and 

*hr°'t°^    generality  of  view  taken,  whether  of  morality  or  of 

(i)  its  nM-  religion.     It  was  opposed  in  two  ways,  as  we  may 

of  dnty  to  Say  J  by  atoutly  maintaining,  in  application  to  morals, 

obligation,  ^j^^  earlier  view  of  ideal  law ;  and  by  bringing  into 

more  prominence  the  other  form  of  the  first  ideal, 

or   the   notion   of  virtue.     These    two    views    met 

different  portions  of  it  :  the  one  disputed  the  account 

of  obligation ;  the  other  disputed  the  assertion  that 

obligation  (however  understood)  was  all  that  morality 

was  concerned  with. 

niuRtra-  For  a  simple  Uluatration  of  this :  Paley's  answer 

Pare/aTe-  to  his  qucstion.  Why  am  I  obliged  to  keep  my  word  ? 

kee^'na'    ^^  ^^  examplc  of  Hobbism  :  I  should  be  inclined  to 

ouiword,  answer  it  by  saying,  uniting  the  language  of  the 

two  classes    of  anti-Hobbists,  I  keep  my  word  for 

other  reasons  besides  being  obliged  to  it,   and  by 

being  obhged  to  it  I  mean  something  different  from 

what  jon  mean. 

What  then  do  I  mean  ? 

Furtiiei;  Before  answering,  I  will  recall  to  mind  the  begln- 

dutj  as  an  ning  of  the  general  definition  which  I  gave  of  law, 

tion  oT"    "^^-  *^^^  '^^  ^  ^^^  regulation  of  the  mutual  actions  of 

^8":  ;*     individuals,  i.e.  their  conduct  towards  each  other. 

mutaai  These  individuals,  as  they  stand  independently, 

aocord-'"   s.re  each  in  hia  own   set    of  circumstances,    having 

anee  with  ^qj^q   -^i^^    qj.   that,    &c. :    the  law,  taking  note   of 

tiona  ia     a  Certain  number  of  these  circumstances,    classifies 

stand  to     them,  and  prescribes  with  respect  to  the  individuals, 

eac  oi  er.  ^^^  they  are  to  act  towards  each  other  accordingly. 

It  finds,   or  puts    (it    matters   not  to   our  present 

purpose  which  term  we  use)  individuals  in  certain 

relations    one  towards    another :    and    it 

mutual  action  according  to  fhese  relations. 
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legal  relations  were  called  by  the  Romans  jura,  as 
they  called  the  whole  supposed  mass  of  the  relations, 
or  the  ideal  law,  jus.  Each  individual  had,  if  we 
may  say  ao,  his  own  particular  jus,  that  is,  his  net- 
work of  legal  relations,  with  befitting  conduct, 
towards  those  about  him.  In  later  language  it 
has  been  more  usual  to  make  a  division  and  to 
speak  of  rights,  claims,  dues,  when  the  relation  is 
considered  to  make  a  person  the  proper  object  of 
some  action  for  his  advantage,  and  on  the  other  hand 
to  speak  of  duties  or  obligations  when  it  is  his 
action  which  is  limited  or  determined,  the  advantage 
being  for  the  other  party. 

General  law  or  jus,  itself  an  ideal  of  human  action 
in  respect  of  particular  circumstances  in  which  people 
are  found  or  placed,  and  with  which  law  is  sup- 
posed to  be  concerned,  is  still  further  idealized  into 
duty,  the  standard  of  mutual  human  action  generally : 
general  duty  is  the  universal  system  in  which  each 
individual  has  his  particular  duty  to  do,  as  well  as 
his  particular  due,  which  each  should  render  to  him. 

Another  characteristic  of  duty  which  I  mentioned  it  is  owed 
is  its  heing  personal  in  a  twofold  sense,  as  owed,  nottot:^^ind 
only  to  a  particular  person,  a  second  party,  but  also  F^a'^'''^'^'* 
to  a  third  party,  the  authority  and  power    (ideal  p^ft,  tte 
perhaps)    enforcing    the   law.     In   other   words,    in  ot  tbe  law. 
respect   of  the   performance    of  our    duties  to    the 
second  party  to  whom  they  are  actually   due,  we 
are  what  is  called  responsible  to  a  third  party,  the 
guardian  of  the  law,  to   the  extent   to    which   we 
consider  that  these  duties  are  portions  of  a  general 
duty,  or  real  and  actual  law.     We  are  in  the  first 
instance  under  ohligation,  bound  by  the  law,  to  the 
second  party,  to  do  the  duty :  and  then,  in  case  of 
failure,  we  are  bound  or  liable  to  the  enforcing  or 
third  party,  for  the  forfeiture. 
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Paieyneg-  Tuming  HOW  to  Paley's  question,  Why  am  I 
obligation  obliged  to  keep  my  word  ?  it  will  be  observed  ttat, 
lad  par^y,  <>"■  ^^^  Hobbistlc  Yiew  whicli  is  his,  no  notice  is  taken 
of  wliat  I  bave  called  tbe  actual  obligation,  or  the 
obligation  in  the  first  instance,  viz.  to  the  party  with 
whom  word  is  to  be  kept.  This,  as  we  have  seen, 
belongs  to  Hobbiem,  which  interprets  obligation  as 
simply  dread  of  penalty.  But  it  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  natural  notions  of  men,  so  far  as  language 
Buggests  them.  The  duty  or  debt,  the  obligation  or 
tie,  is  to  the  second  party.  We  are  under  obligation 
to  the  person  with  whom  we  are  dealing  to  keep  our 
word  to  him :  we  are  responsible  (in  Paley's  view, 
to  the  divine  law)  for  the  performance  of  this  obli- 
gation, 
iiobbiam  I  mentioned   before  two    resemblances  between 

tMianiam  Hobbism  and  Epicureanism,  or,  more  strictly  speak- 
p^^jg*^^  iug,  an  analogy  and  a  connexion :  I  will  mention 
duty  de-    iiQ-w   a   resemblance    between    Hobbism   and    Utili- 

pend  apon         ...  ,    / .  , ,  ,    . 

general      tananism  m  general  {i.e.  as  the  word  is  now  com- 
''*^'        monly  understood),  even   if  the  Utilitarianism   be 
quite  iin-Epicurean. 

It  consists  in  this  :    that  in  both  of  them  the 

question  of  relative  duties,  or  of  particular  duty,  is 

considered  to  depend  on  that  of  geneml  duty :  the 

relative  and  particular,  to  the  extent  to  which  they 

are  considered  at  all,  are   considered   simply  to   be 

consequences  of  the  general.     And  just  in  the  same 

way  we  find  Paley  here  failing  to  notice  that  the 

tioifbe"     ■word  obligation  implies  a  tie  to  another   party,  or 

tweexijuraithat  duties  are  owed  to  somebody, 

iiiraivie-fls        The  recognition  or  non-recognition  of  this  latter 

mMk^  by  consideration    divides    moral    philosophy   into    two 

ttereoog-  manners  of  thought.     That   wliich  recognizes   this 

denial  of    particular  obligation  we  might  call  the    jural:  that 

pftrtioular   '^ ,  .   ,        ,  ,      ,  i  ■         i         tt   i  i  ■  -r.    ■ 

.obiigatiou.  which   docB  not,  the  non-jural.      Hobbism,    iipicu- 
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reanism,  and  Utilitarianism,  meaning  by  tliis  latter 
word  the  morality  of  general  benevolence  or  of  the 
greatest  happiness,  belong  to  the  latter  class.  This 
is  one  reason  for  their  blending  readily  together : 
and  in  fiict,  utilitarianism,  as  now  frequently  under- 
stood, includes  all  the  three. 

I    will   mention  also    another   thing   about   the  The  par- 
particularity  of  duty.     In  a  sense,  all  duty  may  be  oiXfiMte- 
called  relative:  i.e.  the  notion  of  it  implies  a  certain ^^^^°*^g_ 
relation  between  the  two  or  more  parties  whom  it  times  re- 
concerns,  beyond  the  fact  that  they  are  both  human  the  party 
beings  or  sentient  creatures.     But  relative  duty,  initisowing, 
a  more  restiicted  sense,  may  be  considered  to  de-  p^^'^ta-^'' 
signate  those  cases  where  the  particularity  or  de- 
finiteness,  which  makes  the  matter  in  question  duty 
rather  than  virtue,  belongs  to  the  individuals,  and 
not  to  the  thing :  whereas  there  are  a  large  class  of 
cases  in  which,  though  there  is  always  some  reference 
to  the  individuals  or  two  parties,  the  particularity 
or  definiteness  belongs  specially  to  the  thing  owed 
or  due. 

This  will  be  understood  better  when  I  come  to 
speak  of  justice  :  but  I  think  a  little  illustration  will 
make  it  sufficiently  clear  now. 

When   we    speak    of  our   duty    to  our  parents  some- 
(relative    duty),    the    definiteness    of  particularity,  the  ttiog, 
which  belongs  to  the  duty  as  such,  has  reference  to  ^'spef^k*^ 
the  individuals  or  parties  only,  for  lokat  we  owe  to*''^''^'^"'* 
them  is  very  indefinite,  though  it  may  be  generally 
described ;  and  it  may  be  expanded  or  indulged  in 
to  any  amount,  in  this  respect  not  answering  the 
character  of  duty :  it  is  duty  on  account  of  the  de- 
finiteness of  the  parties.     On  the  other  hand,  when 
we  speak  of  the  duty  of  truthfulness,  the  parties  are 
scarcely  more  definite  than  they  are  in  respect  of 
benevolence  :    we    owe   truthfulness    to    everybody  : 
G.  7 
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but  the  thing  is  definite,  and  hence  the  notion  of 
duty  is  applicable  to  the  one  in  a  manner  in  which 
it  is  not  to  the  other.  We  cannot  be  truthfiil  as  we 
may  be  benevolent,  leas  or  more,  or  qualifiedly.  It 
may  be  a  matter  of  httle  consequence  to  a  man  that 
on  some  occasion  we  break  our  word  to  him,  and  it 
may  be  a  matter  of  great  consequence  to  a  man  that 
on  some  occasion  we  refuae  to  risk  our  lives  for  him  ; 
still  in  the  former  case  we  wrong  him,  in  the  latter 
we  do  not :  the  cases  are  matter  of  different  con- 
sideration from  that  of  the  greater  or  less  advantage 
reaulting  from  them. 

I  will  now  summarily  describe  duty  and  obligation : 
the  answer  to  Paley's  question  will  I  trust  appear. 
Deficition  Duty  IS  the  ideally  right,  or  that  which  should 
founded  be  done,  in  so  far  as  we  consider  it  determined  for 
tk,a %i^'  ^'s,  and  the  principle  which  we  suppose  to  determine 
Law.        i-t  yfQ  gall  '  the  moral  law.' 

I  use  purposely  the  very  vague  word  'principle  ' 
here,  for  this  reason  :  that  that  to  which  it  appHes, 
the   moral  law,  is  understood  by  different  persons 
quite  differently.     The  reason  why  it  is  thus  under- 
stood differently  will  appear  from  what  I  have  said 
above :    it  is  because  people  understand   such  very 
different  things  by  the  term  'law.' 
In  aeoord.        If  we  supposc  '  law '  to  be  order,  arrangement, 
the'^ilw    system,  the  result,   or  rather  the  expression,  of  a 
i^^Duty  harmony,  concurrence,  agreement,  of  a   number   of 
will  be      members  capable,  in  whatever  way,  of  such  agree- 
spixit  for   ment,  01-  imaginatively  supposed  so  ;  then  duty  is 
unlwcso'  the    great  law  which  the    members    of  the   moral 
'^''  universe,  if  we  may  so  apeak,  impose  upon  them- 

selves :  it  represents  the  comprehension  by  each  of 
hia  place  and  his  work  as  it  stands  related  to  the 
work  of  the  whole ;  each  as  one  of  the  whole,  feeling 
himself  to  be  a  co-imposer  and  co-vindicator  of  the 
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law,  and,  as  such,  ruling  his  own  self,  as  indiviql'^ 
ill  his  interests  and  disposed  to  care  for  himself  aldws. 
Duty  in  this  view  is  public  spirit :  public  spirit  not 
for  a  nation,  but  for  the  moral  or  sentient  universe. 

If  we  suppose  'law'  to  mean  a  rule  or  system  of  or'wiUmg 
individual  conduct,  laid  down  not  by  arbitrary  power,  of  the 
but  by  authority  {for  which  authority  I  would  briefly  ^^^'t^" 
assign  three  constituents,  title,  wisdom,  and  good- *iia''iii"^ 
will)  ;    then,    duty   is   the    intelligent    and  willing  authority 
obedience  of  the  members  of  the  moral  universe  to  °^^'^  ^''' 
something  which,   their  minds  seem   to   present  to 
them  as  possessing  the  above  characters :  they  feel 
their  action  in  this  view  not  free,  and  yet  it  is  not 
constrained:  they  are,  concurrently,  ruled  and  ruling 
over  themselves ;  obedient,  but  glad  and  proud  (so 
to  speak)  of  their  obedience. 

If  we  suppose  '  law '  to  mean  a  rule  for  individual  or  euh- 
action,  of  which  rule  we  know  nothing  more  than  ^bitrary 
that,  if  we  do  not  obey  it,  we  shall  be  punished,  then  ^^^^-aer 
duty  is  bare,  perhaps  unwilling,  obedience  to  some-  5^  '^^ 
thing  which  we  have  no  interest  or  pleasure- in,  but  of  soiaety, 
which  we   are  afraid  to  resist.     The  moral  law  ispo„erge. 
then  a  yoke  imposed  upon  us  by  the  Deity  (Paley),  ^^sraiiyts), 
or  by  society  and  public  opinion  (some  Socratic  inter- 
locutora  and  several  philosophers  in  later  times),  or 
by  arbitrary  power  in  general  (Hobbes). 

To  the  extent  to  which  we  add  to  the  last  sup-  or  it  may 
position,  that  there  is  good  purpose  in  the  imposers  n^ited  ^* 
of  this  yoke,  we  make  a  supposition  in  accordance  '^"^  ^^' 
with  the  fourth  view  which  I  gave  of  law,  and  this  tiie  eoa 
is  what  is  generally  done  by  utilitarians  who  hold  the  power 
Hobbist  views.     Duty  in  this  view  is  submksion  to  '^^j^'^^'''^^ 
the  constraining  power,  whatever  it  is,  combined  with 
more  or  less  of  sympathy  with  the  purpose  which  that 
power  has  in  its  constraint.     As  if  Paley  should  say, 
that  virtue  (or  duty)  is  the  doing  good  to  men,  &c., 
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in  prospect  of  the  reward  and  penalty  affised,  but 

still  with  sovie  feeling  that  God's  purpose  is  a  good 

one,  and  His  wish  for  the  happiness  of  His  creatures 

what  we  can  enter  into  and  appreciate.    It  is  obvious, 

that  if  the  added  supposition  in  this  case  is  carried 

to  a  great  extent,  we  corae  very  near  the  second 

supposition  again,  as  I  mentioned  in  regard  of  law. 

The  fuU  I  have  thought  It  would  conduce  to  clearness  to 

voivee  all  put  these  various  suppositions  separately,  in  accord- 

*  *^^'       ance  with  the  four  views  which  I  gave  of  law,  and 

will  now  say  about  them,  that  in  my  view  they  all 

belong  to  the  notion  of  duty,  which  is  made  up  of. 

them,  just  as  I  said  in  regard  to  law,  that  all  the 

special  views  which  I  gave  of  it  seemed  to  me  partial, 

■  the  proper  general  definition  including  them  all.     To 

different  people,  the  notion  of  duty  will  present  itself 

very  differently :  but  if  we  are  to  give  a  complete 

account  of  it,  I  think  we  must  unite  all  the  above. 

Eesponsi-         With  respect  to  the  third  of  the    suppositions 

pii'eTa^"  above,  that  of  responsibility,  or  Habihty  to  punish- 

poaaibiii^  mcut  for  failure  in  duty,  it  is  what  will  be  repudiated 
of  peuftltj.  .  T 

by  some,  as  applicable  to  ideal  duty,  as  earnestly  as 

it  is  maintained  to  be  all  that  duty  means  by  others. 
But  it  is  maintained,  and  I  think  correctly,  by  Butler 
and  others,  that  there  cannot  be  the  feeling  of  obli- 
gation (jural  or  ideal,  as  the  second  view  presents  it) 
without  somelhing  in  addition  of  the  feeling  of 
responsibility  or  liabihty  to  possible  punishment  in 
the  event  of  violation  of  it ;  the  feeling  of  desert  of 
punishment,  generating  the  feeling  of  expectation  of 
it.  The  admission  of  this,  in  its  due  proportion, 
does  not  really  weaken  the  second  view  at  all. 
With  duty,  as  with  good  and  living  law  {so  far  an 
simple  habit  does  not  determine),  it  is  consent,  and 
sympathizing  obedience,  which  is  the  state  of  the 
mass  of  those  who  obey  :  penalty  is  the  influence  in 
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failure  of  this :  wliere  penalty  has  to  do  all,  and 
consent  does  not  exist,  the  law  is  bad,  or  condemned 
as  worthless-^. 

According  aa  we  conceive  tKe  nature  of  the  moral  Onr  ™w 
law,  we  shall  conceive  that  of  moral  obligation.  We  uon  will 
feel  our  action  in  a  manner  bound  or  not  free  :  what  gpondwitii 
is  most  present  to  o^ir  minds  in  this  feeling  may  be  "^iJ^^" 
the  claim  which  the  other  party  haa  on  us ;  the 
thought  of  his  having  been  aggrieved  by  us  makes  us 
feel  distressed,  or  angry,  anxious  to  make  amends  to 
him,  or  disgusted  at  the  sight  of  him :  or,  again, 
what  is  most  prominent  to  our  minds  may  be  the 
claim  which  the  authority  by  which  the  law  is  enacted 
has  on  our  obedience,  and  the  offence  we  have  com- 
mitted against  this  authority  :  or  what  we  feel  most 
may  be  our  responsibility  as  a  matter  of  trust,  or 
responsibility  simply  as  liability  to  punishment :  and 
there  may  be  other  kinds  of  the  feeling,  because  other 
conceptions  of  the  law,  besides  all  these.  In  speak- 
ing o£  conscience,  I  shall  discuss  these  feelings  a  httlo 
more.  And  also  I  hope  to  discuss,  in  another  chapter, 
what  philosophers  would  call  the  objective  value  of 
these— imaginations  at  first  we  will  call  them—of  a 
moral  law  and  moral  obligation  :  a  part  of  such  a 
discussion  must  be,  how  far  one  manner  of  imagining 
or  conceiving  the  moral  law  and  moral  obligation  is 
more  true,  more  points  to  or  expresses  fact,  than 
another.  I  could  not  help  doing  this  already  a  little 
in  criticizing  the  notions  of  law :  but  I  have  not  as 
yet  said  anything  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these 
conceptions  may  suggest,  or  imply,  or  prove,  or  help 
to    prove,  real  facts   or   relations   as   to    our  moral 

'  This  seems  to  me  to  lie  expressed  too  broadly.  Tho  law  may  find. 
110  consent,  not  from  its  own  worthiessness,  but  from  the  worthlessness 
of  the  subjeets.  In  such  a  case  law  may  still  bo  useful  as  a  'school- 
master,' gradually  to  instil  higher  principles  of  action.    Ed. 
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being  which  physical  observation  could  not  suggest 

to  us. 
BeaBOQ  for        I  divided  the  whole  matter  of  moral  philosophy 
d^Wmfder  ^^^  ^"^^  sciences,  which  I  called  aretaics  and  eudee- 
the  heaii    monics,  not  into  three,  addiner  to  these  a  science  of 

of  ai^tuca  '  o 

inateafi  of  duty  (deontics  or  deontology).  I  refrained  from' 
distinct  doing  this,  because,  as  I  have  explained,  virtue  and 
'de°nTic8''  ^'^^J'  though  different,  are  in,  the  main  only  different 
as  different  aspects  of  the  same  thing,  viz.  the  first 
ideal  or  that  which  should  be  done.  According, 
however,  as  we  take  one  or  the  other  aspect,  there  is, 
as  will  bo  found,  a  good  deal  of  difference  in  our 
treatment  of  the  ideal  when  we  go  into  detail  and 
apply  it  to  practice.  I  shall  endeavour  always  to 
make  clear  which  view  we  are  taking. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

ON    THE   GENESIS   OF   VIRTUE  :     ITS     EMOTIONAL     ELE- 
MENTS, BENEVOLENCE. 

In  all  ttat  liaa  preceded,  it  has  indeed  been  witK  So  fsr  tha 
sentiments  of  the  mind  that  we  have  been  dealing,  has  been 
but  not  in  the  manner  in  which  I  propose  dealing  j^"^^^"" 
with  them  in  this  chapter.  Hitherto  what  I  have  si^e  of  the 
considered  has  been  this :  that  the  imagination  comes 
into  our  mind  that  there  is,  or  may  be,  a  conduct,  or 
a  kind  of  action,  which  we  ought  to  choose,  or  which 
it  is  proper  for  ns  to  choose,  rather  than  other  kinds; 
that  there  is,  or  may  be,  something  that  is  worth  our 
aiming  at.  Perhaps  we  imagine  at  the  same  time 
that  one  or  another  kind  of  conduct  is  the  proper 
conduct,  and  one  or  another  aim  the  worthy  aim ; 
conduct  that  is  useftd,  that  is  honourable,  that  is 
conscientious,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  commends  itself 
to  our  iTnagiimtion,  (so  at  first  to  call  it).  These 
various  kinds  of  conduct  thus  presenting  themselves 
I  have  called  'ideals':  standing  at  the  head  of  them 
are  those  very  general  ideals  which  I  have  called  the 
first  and  second ;  that  of  deedworthy  conduct,  or  the 
'faciendum,'  and  that  of  choiceworthy  aim,  or  the 
'bonmn,'  good. 

I  have  entered  partially  into  the  question,  how 
far  these  'imaginations'  are  to  be  considered  as 
imaginations  only,  or  how  far  they  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  indications  of  real  fact  of  some  kind: 
whether  that  fact   be    the  existence   of  something 
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independent  of  us;  or  whether  it  be  that  thinking 
in  this  way,  imagining  thus,  is  our  nature.  It 
makes  little  difference  which  of  these  latter  vie^i'S 
we  take;  for  imagining  by  rule  and  law  and  in  virtue 
of  our  nature  is  the  same  thing,  in  other  words,  as 
thinking  rightly;  and  thinking  rightly,  as  I  mentioned 
in  regard  to  perception,  is  the  same  thing  as  percep- 
tion of  truth  of  existence  viewed  from  another  side. 

Moral  philosophy  is  nothing  if  not  'ideal';  for  the 
reason  of  its  existence  is  our  having  a  notion  or  imagi- 
nation of  what  should  be :   and  therefore  whatever 
else  may  belong  to  it,  the  discussion  of  these  ideals, 
what  is  the  meauing  of  them,  what  conduct  they  in- 
dicate, must  belong  to  it :  and  this  is  the  main  or 
important  part  of  what  I  have  called  '  aretaics. ' 
This  chap-        We  must  remember  however  that  when  we  speak 
the  ideal    of  forming  these  imaginations  or  ideals,  this  is  a  very 
Md'deais  imperfect  description  of  what  goes  on  in  our  minds  : 
with  prao-  j^^  j^  merely  a  convenient  abstraction  for  the  purpose 
toics,  con-  which  I  have  hitherto  had  in  view ;  viz.  that  of  con- 
whatlaaa  sidering  the  nature  of  the  ideals  formed;  just  as  we 
tMok^nd  ■tS'lk)  summarily  and  conveniently,  of  seeing  a  pro- 
leeiabout  gpect,  though  the  procoss  which  we  thus  describe  is 
thing,       a  most,  complicated  matter,  and  a  volume  might  be 
written  to  describe  the  process  which  we  thus  shortly 
characterize.      I  shall  in  the    present    chapter  say 
nothing  about  imaginations  or  ideals :  I  shall  con- 
sider virtue  as  a   thing   understood,  and  shall  not 
discuss  how  it   is  to   be   defined,  or  what   are  its 
limits:  just  as,  to  take  the  above  instance,  if  I  were 
desirous  to  analyze  what  goes  on  in  us  in  sensation, 
I  should  consider  that  everybody  knew  what  'seeing 
a  prospect'  was.     I  shall  consider  simply  that  the 
word  'virtue'  has  an  understood  meaning,  that  virtue 
is  a  fact  in  the  world,  that  some  men  practise  it,  and 
others  understand  that  they  practise  it :  I  shall  con- 
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sider  what,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  men  do  think  or  feel, 
about  this  other  fact,  virtue. 

This  way  of  considering  things  might  he  called,  if 
we  cared  so  to  call  it,  experiential  or  observational 
siretaics,  in.  distinction  from  the  ideal  aretaics  with 
.  which  we  have  been  dealing  hitherto. 

The  three  great  characters  or  features  in,  or  cir-  Thetiree 
cumstances  about,  human  nature  which  go  to  produce 
or  constitute  virtue,  are  benevolence  (using  the  word 
in  the  loose  sense  in  which  it  is  ordinarily  used  by 
moral  philosophers),  the  sense  of  duty,  and  the  love  of 
excellence :  or,  bringing  the  description  of  virtue  a 
little  nearer,  we  may  aay :  Virtue  is  benevolence, 
more  or  less  stimulated  and  regulated  by  the  ac-  csUenoe: 
companying  sense  of  duty  and  love  of  excellence. 

If  we  bear  in  mind  what  has  been  aaid  about  the  oorroa- 
first  and  second  ideals,  and  the  two  aspects  of  the  the  aecomi 
former,  we  shall  perhaps  recognize  these   again  inj^eiwo*^ 
what  I  have  been  saying  here.     To  the  extent   to  ^^  ^'^^"^ 
which  we  do  our  action  for  a  purpose,  the  disposition  icieai. 
to  do  it  for  a  good  purpose  is  what  I  mean  here  by 
benevolence,  and  we  have  here  the  second  ideal,  viz. 
what  is  to  be  aimed  at.     But  purpose  is  not  every- 
thing about  action :  and  the  choice  of  good  purpose 
needs  a  stimulus,  so  to  speak,  beyond  the  good  pur- 
pose itself:  it  is  here  that  come  in  the  considerations 
of  the  sense  of  duty,  and  the  love  of  excellence,  re- 
presenting the  two  aspects  of  the  first  ideal.     By 
the  love  of  excellence,  or  the  desire  of  excelling,  I 
mean  to  indicate  the  effect  upon  us,  in  our  character 
as  active  beings,  of  the  presence  with  us  of  a  number 
of  beings  active  hke  ourselves,  into  whose  feelings 
we  enter ;  just  as  by  benevolence  I  have  wished  to 
indicate  the  effect  upon  us,  as  sentient  beings,  of  a 
number  of  beings  sentient,  or  feeling,  like  oui^elves, 
into  whose  feelings  also,  in  this  way,  we  enter;  the 
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effect,  that  is,  so  far  as  it  acts  towards  virtue ;  or  that 
portion  of  the  effect  which  aids  virtue,  in  distinction 
from  a  (possible)  portion  which  hinders  it;  or,  which 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  the  surplus  effect  in  this 
direction,  so  far  as  it  exceeds  that  in  the  other. 
The  terta         I  Will  proceed  first  to  analyze  further  what   is 
le^e^'L'    contained  in  the  very  loose  expression,  '  henevolence.' 
used  to  pji]^g   different  feelings  which  we   have,    or   may 

oar  feel-  have,  associated  with  the  thought  of  other  people  m 
good-wUi.  general,  or  of  particular  people  among  them,  may  be 
classified  in  a  great  number  of  ways  :  perhaps  the 
simplest  division  is  into  feeHngs  of  good-wiU,  and 
feelings  of  ill-will ;  feelings,  that  is,  accompanied 
with  desire  of  the  other's  happiness,  or  the  opposite. 
The  feci-  It  may,  I  suppose,  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that 

Jdflwe'^^'  it  is  only  feelings  of  the  class  of  good-will  which  are 
f^  '?■  natural,  in  the  sense  of  heing  what  I  think  I  may  for 
the  present  purpose  call,  without  danger  of  mislead- 
ing, hy  a  term  which  I  am  very  shy  of  using,  instinc- 
tive. We  have  instinctive  loves,  but  no  instinctive 
hatreds.  It  is  only  good-wiU  (if  I  may  horrow  for  a 
moment  a  logical  expression)  which  is  of  the  first  in- 
tention :  ill-will,  whatever  abundance  there  may  he 
of  it,  is  of  the  second  intention,  and  springs  up  upon 
occasion  arising. 

This    is   not   saying  much  more  than  that  our 


original  feehngs  are  in  harmony  with  the  rudiment- 
ary principle  of  our  active  intelligence,  viz.  that 
good,  or  happiness,  is  the  purpose  of  action ;  that 
the  two  belong  to  each  other,  or  ideally  fit.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  we  could  really  even  conceive 
native,  or  unoriginated  and  unoccasioned,  ill-will, 
such  as  the  Paleian  supposition  of  a  Creator  making 
teeth  for  the  purpose  of  their  aching  :  that  is,  whe- 
ther such  a  supposition  does  not  destroy  all  mean- 
ing in  the  words  make  or  organize. 
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The  feelings  however  which  we  have  thus  classed  Great 
together   are   in   no    respect   of  the    colourless  and  inatiuotive 
nearly  neutral  character  which   the  term  good-will  goo^^^uf 
might  indicate,   but  are,  many  of  them,  of  a  most 
intense  and  vigorous  character. 

To  counterbalance  this,  these  feelings  have  more 
or  less  of  a  merely  animal  or  unintelligent  character, 
associated  with  the  good- will :  and,  corresponding  to 
this,  the  indulgence  of  some  of  them  may  degenerate 
into  a  merely  animal  enjoyment. 

Hence  the  dealing,  on  the  part  of  moral  philoso- 
phers and  teachers,  with  the  strongest  sources  and 
forms  of  good-will  among  men,  has  always  been  per- 
plexed and  difficult.  The  entertaining  them  to  a 
high  degree  ia  a  self-indulgence  needing,  as  much  as 
any  other  self-indulgence,  to  be  restrained  by  reason 
and  elevated  by  thoughts  of  duty  and  vh'tue. 

Our  language  (or,  it  may  be,  modern  language)  is  oompre- 
perhapa  fortunate  in   having,  for  purposes  both  of^n^artta 
common  Kfe,  of  morals,  and  of  religion,  the  single  ^'^^^ 
word  'love'  for  that  which  the  Greek,  for  instance,  'love'in 
expressed  by  several  different  words,  signifying,  in    "    ^  ' 
fact,  several  different  feelings ;  feelings,  in  regard  of 
which  it  has  been  often  necessary,  in  a  moral  view, 
to    use   language  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them 
asunder;  but  feelings  which  are  so  related  to  each 
other  that  their  separation  in  thought  is  in  some 
respects  injurious.     Thus  the  change  from  the  more 
colourless  dyairy]  and  caritas  to  the  designation  of 
earnest  good-will   by  the  same  term  by  which  we 
designate  the  instinctive  and  partly  animal,  but  at 
the    same  time  highly  imaginative   and  ideahzable, 
affections ;    and  the  absence  of  a  variety  of  terms 
denoting  various  kinds  of  these   affections : — these 
_  i  enable  us,  both  on  the  one  side  to  look  at 
l-will  in  a  warmer  and  livelier  light,  and-  also  on 
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the  other  side  to  avoid  confusing  and  degrading,  under 
the   name  of  mere  desire  or  €TTi9vji.ia,  morally  only 
to  be  restrained,  feeUngs  which  are  themselves  of  a 
highly  moral  character,  and  main  aids  to  virtue, 
bnt  em-  Under  the  general  name  of  'love'  we  comprehend 

sede"pa8s-  ill  English,  first,  the  intersexual  feehng  which  belongs 
fptl'°^    to  all  animals,  and  which,  in  the  case  of  man,  is  such 
through     a  main  object  for  his  imagination  to  dwell  upon,  re- 
,pi\ia  laS.  fine,  and  idealize  :  second,  the  congeneric  feeling,  or 
*!(t"dowii  family  and  kindred  love,  also  instinctive  and  belong- 
%tt°'     ■''^^  ^"  ^^  *^^  higher  animals  ;  varying  greatly  as  to 
its  instinctive  character   according  to  the  different 
relationships  with  which  it  is  concerned,  as  maternal, 
paternal,  filial,  &e. ;  in  many  ways  closely  resembling 
the  last,  and  expressible,  in  this  view,  in  words  which 
include  it,  lite  the  Greek  CTropyif,  but  becoming  less 
instinctive  or  less  marked  by  animal  sensation,  as  it 
becomes  more  general,  and  widens  from  the  special- 
ness  of  the  last  to  the  generality  of  that  which  fol- 
lows. 

The  third  feeling  which  the  general  term  'love' 
may  be  said  to  comprehend,  is  in  some  respects  wider, 
in  some  respects  narrower,  than  the  last :  it  is  that 
i^iXia.  or  lovingness  which  creates,  so  to  speak,  a  kin- 
dred and  brotherhood,  or  the  feelings  belonging  to 
one,  where  nature  has  not  made  one.  I  have  not 
called  it  'friendship,'  or  'friendliness,'  because  those 
words,  like  all  moral  words,  by  frequent  comphment- 
ary  use  (and  it  may  be  added,  in  the  ease  of  the 
former  at  least  of  these  terms,  by  frequent  common- 
place and  moralistic  enlarging  upon),  have  lost  much 
of  their  warmth  and  force,  like  the  word  '  bene- 
volence' itself  I  would  rather  call  it  companionship, 
or  comradeship ;  not  that  presence  is  a  necessary  con- 
stituent, but  something  like  community  of  views  or 
action  is.     Into  ancient  ethics,  as  we  may  see  in 
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Aristotle,  this  feeling,  as  an  aid  to  viitue,  entered 
far  more  largely,  and  with  reason,  than,  it  has  done 
into  modern. 

The  fourth  feeling  is  the  last  but  one,  generahzed 
into  (jyikafOpaiTLa  or  regard  for  the  happiness  of  ail 
men :  and  I  should  not  myself  hesitate  to  add,  more 
generally  still,  a  <f>iXotfi)[a  or  interest  in  the  happiness 
of  all  sentient  beings. 

These  are  in  sum  the  natural  feelings  of  good-  Such  of 
will :  what  I  mean  by  'natural'  will  appear  more  fully  jags  as  are 
in  a  moment,  when  I  speak  of  the  feelings  from  which  p^^rfa^ 
I  distinguish  them.  There  are,  as  I  said,  no  natural  ^i^^  "ii"- 
feelings  of  ill-will ;  but  there  are  a  set  of  feelings  liable  to 
tending  that  way  which  more  or  L 
of  the  above  feehngi 
notice.  ^lem" 

Ail  the  above  feelings  which  are,  in  any  degree,  aeivea  ara 
of  a  separative  or  appropiiative  character  have  more  gWciy  pro- 
or  less  connected  with  them  other  feelings,  perhaps  ^^^''^  °* 
of  neglect  and  depreciation,  and,  what  is  of  more  con- 
sequence, of  that  class  which  we  call  jealousy.  All 
feelings  of  this  kind,  it  seems  to  me,  spring  from  a 
double  source,  or  rather  have  two  characters  united 
in  them  :  the  one,  the  general  disposition  to  self- 
regard,  the  other,  the  tendency  to  look  upon  others 
as  rivals.  Now  when  moraliets  and  others  speak  of 
the  benevolent  affections,  or  often  when  religious 
teachers  speak  of  love,  they  are  apt  to  speak  as  if 
these  represented  something  steady  and  uniform, 
rather  dull  perhaps  and  neutral,  and  all  productive 
of  good.  In  reality,  the  term,  or  any  similar  term, 
is  a  kind  of  general  expression  for  a  mass  of  feeling 
most  un-tmiform  and  irregular,  often  most  intense  and 
enthusiastic,  by  no  means  even  itself  always  produc- 
tive of  good,  and  constantly  attended  by  accompani- 
ments, such  as  I  have  alluded  to,  pi-oductive  of  some 
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of  the  worst  evil  and  wrong  that  can  be.  Affection 
of  good-will  that  is  distinctive  (and  none  tliat  is  for- 
cible or  warm  can  be  otherwise),  has  a  double  dark 
side,  one  towards  the  non-subjects  of  it,  the  other 
towards  rivals  in  the  affection :  we  constantly  hear 
tlie  supposition  of  marvelLous  effects  to  be  produced 
by  general  benevolence  or  love,  while  in  our  concep- 
tion of  the  feehng  we  strip  it  of  all  the  earnest  and 
enthusiastic  elements  which  make  its  force, 
still  on  It  may  then  be  considered,  that  the  natural  bene- 

ibeZna-  voleut  affections,  thus  understood,  with  abstraction 
intts'or''  J^^®!  to  such  extent  as  ia  necessary,  of  their  bad  ac- 
good-wiii  companunents,  are  the  first  and  most  copious  source 
mfliD  of  that  stream  of  sentiment  wliich,  united  with  other 
virtuOTis'  joining  streams,  and  being  directed,  as  to  its  course, 
Beniimeiit.  |j^  various  ways,  forms  virtue  as  a  feeKng  within  : 
leading  to  conduct,  as  I  have  mentioned,  for  public 
rather  than  for  private  good. 
Besides  From  natural  affections  of  good-will,  as  I  have  jiist 

HrTihe  Ic-  HOW  usod  the  word,  I  shall  distinguish  what,  for  my 
teOi^Ra  oiV^^^^^^  P"^P*^^^'  -'■  ""^  ^^^  occasional  ones:  these 
good-will   are,  in  the  main,  of  two  kinds. 

upnnder  They  bavc  respect,  either  to  the  condition  and 

c&oum-  circumstances  of  the  persona  with  the  thought  of 
^'"eonse-  whom  they  are  associated,  or  to  the  position  of  such 
queues  of  persons  in  relation  to  ourselves,  as,  for  instance,  our 

theeondi-   f  _  ,  . 

tion  oi      benefactors  or  the  opposite. 

^^ppj^  The  sympathies  or  sympathetic  emotions,  which 

unhappy    ^^^  ^^  feelings  of  good-will  belonging  to  the  former 

of  these  divisions,  pour  into  the  general  current  of 

virtuous  feeling  a  stream  scarcely  less  in  amount  than 

that  contributed  by  what  I  have  called  the  natural 

ICS"'  affections. 

easily  _  ij^j^g  text,  '  Reioicc  with  them  that  do  reioice  and 

the  case  of -weep  With  them  that  weep,  has  been  oiten  com- 
nesa.         mcnted  on,  with  the  observation  how  much  more  dif- 
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ficult  tlie  former  of  these  precepts  is  than  the  latter  ; 
and  those  who,  hke  Butler,  trace  Divine  purpose  in 
the  organization  of  our  moral  nature,  consider  that 
there  ie  a  reason  for  this  greater  disposition  to  com- 
passion, than  to  congaudence  (so  to  speak),  because 
the  former  is  more  necessary,  and  more  useful.  That 
there  does  exist  this  greater  disposition,  appears  from 
the  word  'compassion'  itself:  which  means  properly 
what  we  now  express  by  sympathy,  but  on  account 
of  the  much  greater  occasion  for  its  application  to 
sympathy  with  suffering,  has  come  to  mean  that 
alone.  In  fact  the  word  sympathy,  which  has  been 
adopted  into  its  place,  is  rapidly  following  in  the 
same  direction. 

Quite  consistently  with  Butler's  view  of  the  case  Besides 
it  is  possible  to  consider  how  it  comes  about  that  we  ings  of 
have  less  sympathy  with  joy  ;  that  is,  what  are  the  fee'ii^^f 
secondary  causes  to  which  this  fact  is  attributable.^"'"'". 
Feelings  either  of  ill-will  or  of  good- will  are  possible  both  at  the 
at  the  sight  either  of  the  prosperity  or  the  suffering  ^.b  lappi. 
of  another.     In  the  case  of  prosperity  there  is  the  ^^^a^f- 
well-known  feelincf  envy  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  "f,^^  "* 

G  if  _       ■'  othera. 

other  the  feeling  of  congaudence,  which  does  not  ap- 
pear to  exist  in  practice  sufficiently  to  have  a  name. 
In  the  case  of  the  suffering  of  another,  there  are  in 
like  manner  the  feeling.s  of  good-wiU,  pity,  and  of  ill- 
will,  iTTi^aip^KaKla,  pleasure  at  the  suffering  of  others. 
That  it  is  difficult  to  know  how,  exactly  in 
these  circumstances,  people  do  feel;  that  they  cannot 
always  even  tell  themselves,  may  appear  from  the 
manner  in  which  Bochefoucauld's  maxim'',  more 
pointed  than  Lucretius'  lines^,  has  been  considered 

'  Dana  radversit6  de  nos  meilleurs  amis,  nous  trouvona  toujours 
quelque  chose  qui  ne  nouB  d6piait  pas. 

^  Suave  mari  magno  turbantibua  seqaora  ventia 

E  terra  magnum  idterius  apectare  laborem ; 

Non  quia  vesari  quemquamst  jucunda  \i ' 

Sod  qnibus  ipse  malis  careas  quia  ci 
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to  embody  a  great  discovery  or  perliaps  a  revelation 
very  humiliating  to  human  nature. 
Snoh  ill-  There  exists  in  our  mind  doubtless,  together  with 

aiisegfrom  a  disposition  to  sympathy,  a  disposition  acting  exactly 
tJ^p^o™^  in  the  opposite  direction,  which  arises  from  a  gene- 
o^XSj  ralization,  so  to  call  it,  of  the  notion  of  our  each 
for  hap-  having  his  individual  interest,  and  of  life  being  a 
but  the  conflict  of  such  interests,  so  that  we  are  not  so  much 
ifsu'JSy'^  co-pursuers  of  happiness  as  rivals  for  it.  Something 
mixed.  of  dissatisfaction  or  uneasiness  is  the  primum  mobile 
of  human  nature  :  the  natural  outlet  for  this  is  in 
action  for  happiness  (our  own  in  the  first  instance) : 
where  it  is  not  absorbed  in  this,  it  may  to  a  certain 
degree  take  the  form  of  jealousy  of  the  happiness  (or 
supposed  happiness)  of  others.  This  is  a  feeling  which, 
darkly  and  undefinedly,  is  very  wide-spread.  It  is 
what  men  hate  and  are  ashamed  of,  suspect  in  them- 
selves and  others,  hut  do  not  like  to  confess :  it  is 
what  more  than  anything  prompts  that  sort  of  feeling 
of  self-disgust  or  self-abhorrence,  which  I  imagine  to 
be  not  uncommon  with  all  at  certain  moments,  and 
which  in  religion  becomes  repentance  :  it  is  the  feel- 
ing which  gives  the  reahty  which  they  have  to 
notions  of  the  corruption  and  depravity  of  human 
nature :  it  is  the  feeling  which  with  many  gives 
special  point  and  sting  to  calamity  and  misfortune, 
making  them  distrust  pity,  as  being  in  reahty  a  sort 
of  covert  triumph  over  them.  It  is  the  feeling  which 
makes  it  plausible  for  some  to  say,  that  men  really 
hate,  do  not  love,  each  other.  Being,  as  I  have 
described  it,  a  kind  of  going  astray,  a  turning  sour, 
as  it  were,  of  another  feeling  which  is  meant  to  be 
absorbed  in  action,  it  is  usually  strongest  iu  the 
least  active  minds :  and  hence  also  it  is  most 
likely  to  exist,  and  most  likely  to  be  observed, 
in  societies  where  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of 
active    energy,   but  a    great   deal    of  ,self-observa- 
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tion,  aiid  comparatively  idle  iuter-communication. 
And,  because  in  general  people  naturally  try  to 
smother  it  and  keep  it  to  themselves  as  much  as 
possible,  80  far  as  it  does  exist,  therefore  there  is 
always  a  special  pleasure,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
care  for  siich  pleasure,  in  the  bringing  it  to  light,  and 
any  smart  utterance  of  it  has  the  character  at  once 
both  of  a  discovery  and  of  an  acknovrledged  truth. 
Where  this  disposition  is  strong,  the  man  is  of  course 
both  envious  of  the  prosperous,  and  unsympathetic, 
if  not  worse,  with  the  suffering.  Where  it  exists  in 
slight  degree,  the  feeling  is  rather  a  tendency  at  the 
sight  of  others'  prosperity  or  suffering,  to  recur  to  the 
thought  of  ourselves  :  then,  without  envy,  the  sight 
of  the  greater  prosperity  of  others  may  cause  a  pang, 
and  quite  consistently  with  abundant  pity,  something 
may  be  felt  of  self-congratulation  at  the  sight  of 
suffering.  It  is  this  last  state  which  Lucretius  in 
his  qualification  of  what  he  says  seems  to  wish  to 
express. 

I  feel  inclined  to  aay,  that  perhaps  our,  feehng-s 
of  joy  altogether  are,  upon  the  whole,  less  intense, 
as  feelings,  than  our  feelings  of  pain :  and  if  this 
is  the  case  with  the  primary  feelings,  of  course  it 
must  be  the  case  with  the  sympathetic  or  secondary 
ones- 

Pity  and  envy  are  both  great  agents  in  life :  if  we  Pity  is  a 
use  the  word  'envy'  loosely,  we  might  hesitate  to  powerful 
say   which    was    greatest ;    in    which    case    all  we  l^^  *  ^" 
could  say  of  this  class  of  sympathies  would  be,  that 
it  counterbalanced  the  bad  disposition  to  look  upon 
others  as  rivals  for  happiness,  without  leaving  any 
surplus  on  the  side  of  virtue.     But  under  the  notion 
of  envy,  we  ought  not  to  include  those  feelings  of 
active  emulation  in  which  there  is  ideally  no  ill-will, 
but  only  a  strong  feeling,  on  occasion  of  another's 
prosperity,    of  our  own  want  of  it :   if  we  exclude 
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these,  envy,  though  a  great  poisoner  of  life,  is  in  no 
respect  a  powerful  agent  in  it  like  pity. 

Pity,  however,  is  but  one  form  of  the  very  wide 
and  various  feeling  of  sympathy  with  others.     Sym- 
pathy is  the  emotional  imagination  :  through  it,  the 
feeling  of  others,  whatever  their  condition    or  cir- 
cumstances, becomes  part  of  our  emotional  conscious- 
ness, and  excites  action  as  if  it  were  our  own  primary- 
feeling,  action,  of  course,  to  their  benefit,  not  to  ours. 
Tiic  other         The  other  kind  of  '  occasional '  feelings  of  good  or 
oeciionai  iU-wUl,  as  I  called  them,  has  reference  to  the  position 
Ji^'ufose  ^^  people  in  relation  to  us,  as  having,  for  instance, 
wMoh  rise  done  US  good  or  harm.     There  is  comphcation  about 

out  of  the  - 

behaviour  theso,  and  I  shall  touch  upon  them  again  in  speaking 
t:«Z'    ofjustioe. 

US  (2),  When  persons  have  done  its  good  we  feel  and 

ingsare  practise  gratitude,  indifference,  or  ingratitude  (for 
K^ivS  ^^^  latter  vrord  has  more  generally  a  positive  mean- 
nessand    ing),  and  wheu  they  have  done  us  ill  we  feel  and 

theiroppo-      °''  ,  p  i  ■     t   m 

Bites.        practise  revengefxilness,  mditterence,   or  active  for- 

givingness,  the  returning  of  good  for  evU. 
Gratitude         Perhaps  I  shall  be  understood  best  on  this  sub- 

counecti 
either  witL 

jnatiee  or  is  connected  with  feelings  akin  to  justice,  which  I 
shall  speak  of  presently  :  and  the  gratitude  which  is 
connected  with  feelings  akin  to  kindliness,  and  in  the 
case  of  which  the  benefit  done  to  us  lias  generated 
a  love  on  our  part  to  the  doer. 

I  have  put  this  rather  broadly,  and  I  do  not 
mean  but  that  most  gratitude  is  compounded  of 
these  two  feelings,  and  possibly  they  may  never 
exist  quite  separate  ;  but  I  think  it  will  be  seen  that 
gratitude  is  concerned  with  the  two. 

This  may  be  put  simply  thus  :  one  man's  grati- 
tude may  be  of  such  a  kind  that  the  feelings  which 
compose  it  are  such  as  would  make  him,  if  the  other 
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party  had  done  him  ill  instead  of  good,  revengeful : 
another's  may  be  of  such  a  kind  that  the  feehngs 
composing  it  would  make  him,  in  such  a  case,  for- 
giving. 

It  ig  only  of  gratitude  in  its  connexion  with  kind-  The  latter 
liness  that  I  will  speak  now ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  wittwiiioii 
that  from  this  source  a  vast  amount  of  good-will  is  "o^eemeii! 
contributed  to  go  to  the  constitution  of  virtue. 

The  relations  of  benefactor  and  benefited,  and  of  other  oc- 
injurer  and  injured,  are  only  two  out  of  the  countless  feeihigs 
relations  which  circumstances  may  bring  about  be-  ofo^gp""' 
tween   men :    and   I    have    spoken   of  the    feelings  relations. 
belonging  to  thera  only  as  an  instance  of  such  rela- 
tive feelings. 

Each   such   possible  relation  suggests,  and  con-  Oii  the 
stantly  produces,    its  appropriate    kindliness:   men  occasional 
love  each  other,  not  only  because  they  have  ^een^^^^^ 
benefited,  but  because  they  have  benefited  or  because  inwease 
they   can  benent ;    because   they  are    strong   and  lence. 
another  is  weak,  because  they  are  weak  and  another 
is  strong,  and  for  a  number  of  reasons  endless  to  re- 
count.    Of  course  all  these  relations  may,  and  some- 
times do,  generate  ill-will  and  not  good  :  but  I  tJnink 
the   mass    of  good-will  generated    by  inter-relation 
among  men  is  the   greater.     This,  also,  will    come 
under  our  consideration-  again  :  I  will  only  say  now 
that  the  best  witnesses  on  this  side  seem  those  who 
have  most  tried  to  depreciate  human  nature  :  some- 
how or  other,  human  nature  seems  to  have  the  gift 
of  turning  its  selfishness  to  kindliness,  and  its  mu- 
tual hostiUty  to  sociabiUty ;   it  is  kindliness  which 
is  generated  in  sum,  and  on  the  whole. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  sketch  roughly  the 
'  benevolence,'  which,  stimulated  and  accompanied 
by  the  sense  of  duty,  and  the  love  of  excellence,  con- 
stitutes virtue.  We  are  now  to  examine  these,  and 
see  how  they  act  on  the  benevolence. 
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APPENDIX    ON    BENEVOLENT    IMPULSE    IN    ITS 
RELATION   TO   VIRTUE'. 

Virtuous - 

nessde-  Virtuousness  is  the  disposition  to  take  an  interest  in  the 

welfare  of  others,  and  to  postpone  or  sacrifice  self-indulgenee 
and  self-interest  to  their  good,  whether  this  latter  he  the 
public  good,  ot  particular  kinds  of  good  of  particular  indi- 

Ita  objeo.    viduals,  to  whom  regard  of  this  kind  may  be  due  from  us. 

tiTeaa-  ^^  ^jjg  basis  of  all  virtuous  action,  viewed  objectively, 

litj,'  that  is,  if  we  look  at  it  by  itself  and  abstractedly  from  the 

agent  who  does  it,  is  its  usefulness,  or  its  being  conducive  to 
some  real  welfare.     This  it  is,  which  makes  action   in  one 

Its  Bub-     way  more  desirable  than  action  in  another. 

jeotive  as-         g^^  again,  at  the  basis  of  all  distinctively  virtuous  aetion 

rosity,  viewed  subjectively,  that  is,  looked  at  as  done  by  the  agent, 
is  its  usefulness  to  others  or  to  the  public  and  society.  I  say 
distinctively  virtuous,  because  it  is  not  the  case  that  alt 
action  which  is  not  virtuous  is  the  contrary  or  vicious.  As 
between  action  which  is  useful  and  that  which  is  injurious, 
there  is  a  great  deal  which  is  useless  or  resultless,  so  between 
action  which  is  virtuous  and  that  which  is  vicious  there  is 
a  great  deal  which,  of  itself,  has  no  moral  character  at  all. 
The  useless  action,  as  so  much  action  lost  and  wasted  where 
all  ought  to  be  useful, may  be  regarded  as  injurious  or  wrong. 
And  in  a  similar  view,  the  action  which  has  no  subjective 
moral  character,  which  is  done  without  any  virtuous  purpose 
or  any  accompaniment  of  conscientious  feeling,  may  be  re- 
garded as  wrong  or  vicious  in  so  far  as  we  think  that  all 
action,  aU  life,  ought  to  have  conscientiousness  or  virtuous 

'  This  Appendix  is  taken  almost  entirely  from  a  MS  marked  V, 
which  is  in  some  respects  an  earlier  draft  of  the  present  trcatisa  The 
commencement  anticipates  what  is  said  in  the  nest  chapter  about  the 
intellectual  elements  of  virtue,  but  the  bulk  of  it  is  occupied  with  the 
fuller  exposition  of  the  elementary  feelings  of  benevolence  which  were 
treated  of  in  the  last  chapter.    Ed. 
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principle  mixed  with  it.  Conscience^  with  some,  supplies 
purpose  to  life,  with  others,  supplies  no  more  than  restraining 
rule.  Its  nature,  as  I  have  described  it,  is  to  supply  the 
former  aa  weU  as  the  latter.  It  is  difficult  to  use  the  words 
'  right'  and  'wrong'  in  respect  of  the  extent  of  the  apphca- 
bility  of  the  feeling  of  conscientiousness.  But  that  is  a  very 
low  degree  of  virluoumess  where  conscience  does  no  more 
than  guard  from  wrong  action,  and  does  not  animate  and 
stimulate  to  right. 

In  order  to  action  bearing  this  character  of  self-trans-  Tlie  ear- 
cending  usefulness  (so  to  call  it)  which  makes  it  virtuous,  virtnea. 
two  kinds  of  power  over  self  are  needed :  the  one  the  power 
(various  in  its  degrees  of  consciousness  and  deliberation) 
of  forgetting,  neglecting,  denying,  oiu'selvcs:  the  other,  the 
power  of  controlling  and  governing  ourselves.  It  is  in  the 
amount  of  these  two  dispositions  that  consists,  in  the  main, 
individual  elevation  of  character  or  excellence.  The  first 
nearly  corresponds  to  the  ancient  virtue  dvhpeCa,  which  ethi- 
cal language  has  rendered  by  '  fortitude',  hut  which  in  many 
particulars  is  more  akin  to  our  notion  of  generosity:  the 
second  is  the  ancient  virtue  of  aai^pocrvvT),  soberness  or  self- 
control.  These  are  the  conditions  of  self  preparatory  and 
necessary  to  that  self-transcending  usefulness  or  attention  to 
the  interests  of  others  which  is  the  ancient  tiKaioavvT],  and  is 
the  more  complete  and  finished  virtuousness :  and  the  three 
together  form  the  three  great  moral  prerogatives  of  man, 
the  three  great  elements  of  that  moral  nature  wiiich  raises 
him  above  other  animals.  Put  together  with  the  intellectual 
prerogative  of  prudence  or  wisdom  they  form  a  famous  quater- 
nion, the  character  of  which  later  ethical  language  has  in 
some  degree  disguised  in  calling  them  the  four  cardinal  virtues. 

These  different  dispositions  have  reason  and  value  of  their  Utility 
own,  and  yet  it  is  true  to  a  certain  extent,  that  the  importance  ^„^i^g 
of  utihty  in  actions  is  a  paramount   principle,  and  should  without 
exercise  a  restraining  power  even  in  regard  of  them.     In  our  generosity 
nature,  we  may  say,  provision  is  made  for  the  doing  of  useful 
actions  not  by  one  principle  alone,  but  by  many  various  prin- 
ciples, which  act,  in  this  view  of  their  action,  in  an  irregular 
manner,   some    of  them   rarely  reaching   the   mark,  otliers 
very  constantly  going  far  beyond  it.     It  is  by  this  that  our 
nature  is  rendered  complicated  as  it  is :  and  whether  we  are 
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better  beings  or  not,  certainly  we  are  more  iuteresting  beings 
and  good  with  a  greater  variety  of  goodness,  than  if  we  had 
had  an  exact  utilitarian  sense,  i.e.  instantly  knew  the  proper 
useful  action  to  be  done  and  instantly  did  it.     The  objective 
rightness  or  usefulness  of  action  becomes  multiplied  subjec- 
tively, (that  is,  when  it  is  transferred  to  the  mind  and  feeling,) 
into  goodness  or  virtuousness  almost  iniinite  in  variety :  the 
mistaken '  effort  to  do  right  leads  sometimes   to  the  doing 
things  which,  we  may  almost  even  say,  are  better  than  right: 
actions  which  are  wasted  in  the  universe  so  far  as  resulting 
usefulness  is  coiieemed,  lives  nobly  sacrificed,  sufferings  volun- 
tarily undergone,  are  felt  as  what  least  of  all  can  really  be 
called  wasted,  and  most  thoroughly  have  a  moral  value.     Still, 
before  such   action,  the  thought   of  utility,  where   it  may 
be,  should  come  in :  though  there  should  be  action  of  this 
kind,  usefulness  of  result  should  be  desired  likewise. 
Divieionof        The  action  thus  according  to  good  dispositions  and  the 
temafa^^'  ^^0"  which  would  be  determined  upon  by  calculation   of 
rtcoord-      reason  for  useful  purposes,  do  not  in  all  particulars  correspond : 
ffifft™-    ^^^  under  these  circumstances  there  are  two  ways  in  which 
fold  ftEpeet  Ethics  may  tend.     There  may  be  a  tendency  to  think  lightly 
o  w  ue.    ^^  ^j^g  value  and  trust wor things  of  dispositions,  and  to  try  to 
bring  about  a  calm  consideration,  upon  grounds  merely  of 
reason,  (or  as  it  would  be  called  by  those  holding  the  opposite 
view,  a  cold  calculation,)  of  the  utility  of  the  probable  results. 
Or  there  may  be  a  comparative  inattention  to  these  latter, 
and  a  pleasure  taken  in  the  action,  whether  its  results  are 
useful  or  not,  as  an  exhibition  of  the  virtuousness  of  the 
character,  and  of  the  possible  nobleness  of  human  nature. 
Utility  The  ancient  moralists  probably  paid  too  little  attention  to 

b*'^Tki  *^®  utility  of  the  action  as  of  importance  in  respect  of  the 
andBtttler.  regulation  and  estimation  of  the  dispositions.  In  Plato  and 
in  his  follower  Butler,  there  is,  as  I  have  already  hinted, 
scarcely  sufficient  information  given  as  to  the  principles,  or 
law,  or  whatever  we  may  style  it,  in  accordance  with  which 
reason  (or  "conscience)  is  to  direct  the  rest  of  the  inner  man. 
Failing  information  on  this  point,  one  does  not  see,  for  instance, 
why  the  reasons  of  different  men  should  not  direct  their  several 
kingdoms  or  systems  differently :  to  say  that  it  is  on  principles 
of  reason  itself  is  vague,  and  is  saying  little.  Plato  however,  I 
suppose,  would  conceive  that  reason  directs  by  reference  to  an 
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ideal  of  what  perfect  man  should  be :  Butler  again,  that 
conscience  do^  so  by  reference  to  a  law  of  God  of  which  it  is 
itself  the  vehicle,  publisher,  and  witness.  In  neither  of  them 
Jiowever  is  this  point  clear.  Oulj  it  is  clear  that  they  neither 
of  them  think  much  about  a  regulation  of  the  dispositions,  aa 
to  their  strength  and  amount,  by  a  consideration  of  the  conse- 
quences, as  to  utility,  of  the  action  which  they  would  engender. 

Aristotle  attributes  the  same  importance  as  Plato  to  the 
dispositions  of  courage  (or  generosity)  and  self-control,  and  Anil  ty 
may  be  said  to  give  (in  different  language  or  under  a  different  Hj^^g,  ' 
metaphor,  from  those  used  by  Plalo)  a  theory  which  substan-  feotive 
tially  resolves  the  whole  of  virtue  into  the  latter.  In  respect  ^X""'  "* 
of  the  different  dispositions  which  man  may  have,  virtue  in 
his  view,  is  the  having  them  in  the  proper  amount  or  propor- 
tion :  reason  judges  or  fixes  this  amount.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  is  not  saying  much.  Some  dispoaitiona  perhaps  we  ought 
not  to  have  at  aU,  others  in  a  very  large  amount.  Aristotle 
accordingly  takes  account  of  those  dispositions  only,  which  it 
is  considered  we  should  have  in  some  measure :  as  to  them 
we  should  avoid  both  excess  and  defect,  keeping  in  the  middle 
between  them ;  this  middle  however  not  being  a  spatial  or 
geometrical  middle,  but  very  hkely  nearer  to  the  one  point 
than  the  other ;  reason  finding  it  where  it  is.  Now  as  reason 
must  be  supposed  to  be  that  which  fixed  whether  we  should 
have  the  disposition  at  all,  so  here  again  reason  fixes  the 
amount  which  we  should  have  of  it :  and  the  question  aiises, 
what  is  reason  supposed  to  look  to  in  fixing  these  ?  Reason, 
in  general,  must  be  supposed  able  to  assign  reasons,  in 
particular,  for  its  pi-oceeding:  for  what  reason,  then,  is  one 
special  definite  amount  of  the  disposition  which  leads  us  to 
face  danger  to  be  caUed  a  virtue,  and  named  courage,  while 
both  a  greater  quantity  and  a  less  quantity  are  to  be  called 
vices,  and  named,  as  such,  rashness  and  cowardice  ? 

I  do  not  think  that  Aristotle  gives  any  answer  to   this 
question,  otherwise  than  by  that  appeal  which  he  continually 
makes  to  human  judgment  and  opinion.     And  this  answer  is  it  lequirea 
not  sufficient;  for  ethical  science,  though  taking  account  of'']*'^^P^ 
human  opinion,  stiU  ought  in  the  main  rather  to  lead  than  Ly  a  refer- 
follow  it.     The  real  answer,  I  apprehend,  must  he  sought  in  ^^^'^, 
two  directions,  both  of  them  different  from  this :  one  in  the  tpmal 
direction  of  an  ideal  of  human  character,  so  far  as  we  are  able  ^ 
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to  form  it,  or  of  a  divine  law  of  huraati  action,  so  far  as  we 
have  reason  to  suppose  that  such  exists:  this  is  the  way  of 
Plato  and  Butler:  the  other  the  way  of  examination  of  the 
consequeQcea  of  the  actions  which  arise  from  the  dispositions, 
and  the  pronouncing  accordingly,  that  that  amount  of  fear- 
lessness which,  looked  at  generally,  is  hkely  to  produce  useful 
action  is  virtue,  while  a  gi-eater  or  less  amount,  not  being 
likely  to  produce  such  action,  is  not  so.  When  we  talk  of 
reason  acting,  unless  there  is  a  rale  or  law  at  hand  for  it  to  go 
by,  it  is  evidently  by  such  consideration  of  consequences  that 
we  suppose  it  to  act.  The  whole  theory  then  of  self-govern- 
ment, self-control,  avoiding  excess  and  defect,  having  disposi- 
tions iu  their  right  amount — however  we  may  express  it— 
cannot  stand  by  itself:  it  has  necessary  reference  to  some 
external  or  objective  considerations ;  and  these  considerations, 
to  be  found  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  supposition  of  a  divine 
law  guiding  lis  and  an  ideal  of  human  character  commending 
itself  to  us,  yet  are  more  fully  and  more  specially  to  be  found 
in  utility. 

However,  the  difference  in  value  of  dispositions  even  sup- 
posing them  unregulated,  that  is,  supposing  reason,  with  all 
calculations  of  consequences,  were  away,  is  perhaps  recognised 
by  Plato  and  Aristotle  both,  but  in  any  case  by  Plato.  The 
portion  of  the  soul  which  is  active  for  activity's  sake,  without 
any  view  to  ulterior  enjoyment,  which  struggles  with  opposing 
difficulty,  and  finds  its  pleasure  in  effort  (the  0u/ioeiSev)  to 
which  most  specially  belongs  the  disposition  of  generosity 
(uvSpeta) — this,  with  the  dispositions  flowing  from  it,  indepen- 
dent of  any  regulation  of  them  by  reason  which  might  have 
to  do  with  consequences,  is  itself  of  a  noble  nature,  and  is  a 
virtue,  or,  in  the  language  which  I  have  used,  has  moral  value. 
We  have  here  two  lines  of  virtue  which  sometimes,  as  I 
have  said,  will  not  coincide  :  when  this  is  the  case,  and  we  are 
calmly  judging  or  framing  a  moral  system,  regulation  by  reason 
on  proper  consideration  of  consequences  is  what  belongs  to 
the  higher  region  of  thought,  and  is  more  essentially  moral  than 
any  impulses  can  be,  however  noble.  But  we  destroy  man's 
nature  altogether  if  we  do  not  take  account,  and  full  account 
of  the  worthiness  and  moral  character  of  these  impulses  inde- 
pendently of  reason. 
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I  have  mentioned  that  human   conduct   is  compounded  Will  is  a 
internally,  in  various  degrees,  of  principle  and  impulse.     In  „f  princi- 
other  words,  the  primary  desire  (so  to  call  in  general  the  ple  and 
original  spring  of  action)  rarely  acts  immediately  to  influence  ""^   ^' 
conduct,   but   commonly   is   mingled   in   the   thought    with 
various  other  things,  and  these  together  result  in  the  will  or 
resolution  from  which  the  action  proceeds. 

In   speaking  of  desire  as  a  spring  of  action,  we  must  Tlie  pi-im- 
consider  it  to  consist  of  two  elements,  the  one,  the  imagination  p^e™^ 
of  an  object  as  desirable  and  &3  absent,  the  other,  the  feeling  to  action 
of  restlessness  or  desire  of  action  itself.     This  is  a  very  old  ^  ^'"^ 
and  popular  analysis :   the  springs  of  human  conduct,  says  pleasure. 
Gibbon,  are  the  love  of  pleasure  and  the  love  of  action. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  of  consequence  how  far  we 
consider  the  proper  germ  of  the  resulting  will  to  be  this  rest- 
lessness or  irritability,  rather  than  the  other  portion  of  the 
complicated  desire  or  impulse.  The  mere  restlessness  how- 
ever, or  inward  demand  of  action,  cannot  be  called  'will';  it 
is  at  best  but  the  embryo  of  it,  tiU  it  is  attached  to  an  object 
of  desire. 

Action  is  not  the  object  of  moral  consideration  unless  in  Action 
the  mental  process  preceding   it,  mere    desire   has  become  moral  aa 
converted  into  will  by  the  mixture  of  something  of  imj^na-  impniae 
tion,  deliberation,  and  choice.     Otherwise  the  action  ie  what,^o^. 
in  our  proper  language,  is  called  involuntary ;  that  is,  possibly 
with  consciousness,  but  without  deliheraie  consciousness;  not 
on  purpose  ;  not  with  consciousness  as  of  things  done  of  and 
by  ourselves. 

Defect  of  consciousness  in  action  may  be  the  subject  of  The  two 
moral  condemnation  in  so  far  as  it  is  to  be  considered  that  ^^  ^j" 
there  should  never  be  action  without  such  consciousness.  _  A  will  may 
high  degree  of  consciousness  or  deliberateness  is  called  self-  ya^^"* 
possession :  a  low  degree  of  it,  with  much  vehemence  of  feel-  p.'^'por- 
ing,  is  called  'transport',  or  by  various  similar  mames. 

With  respect  to  the  provinces  of  reason  and  feeling  (or  Strength 
passion)  when  we  enter  on  action,  the   lang-uage   from   tJie  °4^9  a 
beginning  of  ethics  has  been,  under  all  sorts  of  metaphors,  high  de- 
the  same,  ascribing  the   moving   power   to   the   latter,   the^^° 
guiding  power  to  the  former.     Under  these  circumstances 
what  is  described  as  a  strong  will,  would  signify  a  mind  in 
which  both  of  them  existed  in  great  amount,  so  that  a  great 
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deal  of  deliberation  covild  coexist  with  vigorous  action.     In 
tills  case  there  is  what  we  call  resolution  or  determination. 
Mora]  With  regard  to  what  is  desirable  aa  to  the  proportion  in 

eiiaiacter   jj^g  mind  of  these  two  elements,  ethical  science  has  not  much 
by  defect    to  say,  only  neither  must  be  deficient.    A  man  in   whom 
oi  eiiher,    impuigg  qj-  feeling  is  deficient,  is  called  '  bard',  even  if  he  Tae 
most  mea  virtuous :   a   man   in  whom   principle   is  deficient  is  called 
Irepoader  ''^cak',  even  if  he,  in  a  way,  be  virtuous.     He  ia  less  likely 
ance  of      however  to  be  so  than  the  other.     The  virtue  of  the  former 
otber"^       is  unsatisfactory,  but  real.     That  of  the  latter  is  specious,  but 
untrustworthy.     The  woi-ds  in  almost  all  languages  point  us 
to  this  :  icaKia,  vitium,  are  in  original  Bonification  this  same 
'  weakness';  dper^  and  virtus  mean  strength.    In  thus  arguing 
from  the  history  of  words  we  must  of  course  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  more  or  less  a  general  rule  in  langu^e  for  ethical 
terms  to  degenerate   in   their  application,  arising  from  the 
tendency  of  men  on  the  whole,  to  speak  of  such  things  cau- 
tiously, considerately,  and  indulgently,  rather  than  strongly 
and    exaggeratedly:    still,    that    there    is     importance    in 
wrong-doing  being  expressed  by  a  term  which  once  meant 
weakness,  is  marked  by  virtue  being  in  a  similar  manner 
associated  with  strength. 

There  cannot  then  be  virtuousness  without  any  conscien- 
tiousness, but  there  may  be  without  a  very  great  deal :  that 
is,  the  same  result  in  action,  which  in  some  proceeds  from  con- 
scientiousness, may  proceed  in  others  from  the  happy  following 
up  and  cultivating  a  happy  temperament  as  to  feeling :  while 
the  state  of  mind,  though  very  different  in  the  two  cases, 
cannot  be  described  in  the  one  as  worse  than  in  the  other. 

And  where  there  is  conscientiousness,  it  will  generally 

happen  that  it  is  largely  mixed  with  feeling.     I  have   on 

purpose  described  it  rather  barely,  in  order  that  the  different 

elements  which  result  in  good  conduct  may  be  more  distinctly 

understood:   but  in  moral  life  these   different   elements  go 

together,  and  form  an  organization  or  a  new  whole. 

Diifionlty  Rightness  or  goodness  of  action  is  not  a  thing  which  can 

of  deter-     ^^  decided  absolutely.    There  are  problems  of  moral  difficulty 

goodnesa    which  may  probably  he  pronounced  insoluble.     One  of  the 

of  action,   ^g^,^  ^j,^  j^-^g  reasons  for  the  disposition  which  people  have 

often  had  to  refer  such  cases  away  from  themselves  to  others 

who  may  be  supposed  competent  to  form  a  good  judgment,  is. 
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that  it  is  probable  that  no  judgment  come  to  will  ever 
be  entirely  satisfaetoiy  to  the  framer  of  it  (if  he  be  a  good 
one),  who  has  looked  at  the  matter  on  all  sides,  and  is  aware 
of  the  objections  against,  as  weU  as  the  reasons  for,  hia  judg- 
ment. The  agent  therefore  is  more  likely  to  act  with  full 
persuasion  in  his  own  mind,  when  there  is  added  to  his  own 
feelings  on  the  subject  confidence  in  another's  judgment,  and 
when  his  own  resolution  is  not  weakened  by  the  continued 
recurrence  of  donbta  and  objections.  In  any  such  difficult 
questions,  there  needs  the  strong  overruling  feeling  which  I 
suppose  a  judge  must  have,  that  a  judgment  must  be  come  to, 
that  reasons  must  be  found  to  distinguish  some  things,  some 
line  of  conduct,  from  other  alternatives,  as  the  best  and,  if 
not  satisfactory,  still  the  least  imsatisfactory.  Some  one  Une 
of  conduct  must  be  chosen  to  pursue.  This,  chosen  as  it  best 
can  be,  is  for  the  agent  the  absolute  faciendum  or  right  thing 
to  be  done,  in  spite  of  aU  the  accompanying  unsatisfactori- 
ness.  But  looking  at  it  in  the  general,  it  is  very  clear  that  it 
is  not  thus  absolutely  right  or  good.  It  is  its  being  under 
the  circumstances  the  best,  that  makes  it  the  absolutely  right 
for  the  doer  at  that  time. 

But,  difficult  as  it  may  be  to  determine  goodness  of  action,  still 
goodness  of  chai^acter  can  much  less  be  absolutely  decided  on.  fl^g^jty 
It  is  hke  beauty  of  form  or  feature,  with  regard  to  which  of  deter- 
in  the  abstract  certain  absolute  principles  may  be  laid  down,  ™'°^ggg 
but  ■which  affords,  as  it  is  met  with,  endless  scope  for  variety  o£  oharao- 
of  taste   and   of  principles  of  judgment.      The   notion    of     ' 
righiness  suggests  to  us  one  tiling  right  or  to  be  done,  as 
against  many  wrong,  or  not  to  be  done :  but  in  application 
to  disposition  and  character,  virtuousness   is   as  various   as 
viciousness.     And  in  comparing  different  virtues,  or'' forms  of 
virtuousness,  together,  as  to  then'  relative  importance,  it  is 
hard  to  find  any  certain  principle  on  which  to  go. 

Love,  if  by  the  term  y/e  mean  such  love,  e.ff.  as  is  indi-  in  what 
cated  by  St  Paul  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Corin-  j^^^^t^ 
thians,  may  be  said  to  be  the  temper  of  virtue,  and  to  produce  love  is  the 
virtuous  actions  without  any  intervention  of  conscientiouenees,  ^i^u"  ° 
intellectual  principle,  or  reason.     But  the  form  in  which  this 
has  been  often  put  is  very  erroneous.     Love,  to  do  what  St 
Paul  thus  describes,  is  no  simple  feeling  or  primary  impnlse : 
it   is  an  exceedingly  complicated   result,  development,  pro- 
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duction,  of  a  course  of  feeliog  and  action;  which  result 
the  Apostle  here  calls  ayd-jrq,  or  love,  but  which  might  not 
have  been  misdescribed  in  other  manners.  When  people 
say  that  the  Christian  religion  removes  morality  from  other 
bases,  whatever  they  may  be,  to  fix  it  on  that  of  love,  they  do 
not  always  sufficiently  reflect  what  they  mean.  If  they  mean 
here  by  'love'  any  simple  feeling  or  impulae,  they  are  much 
in  error.  The  love  which  does  all  the  nohle  works,  and 
possesses  all  the  noble  quahties,  which  St  Paul  and  St  John 
enumerate,  is  clearly  a  special  temper  growii^  more  and  more 
out  of  the  Christian  mental  discipline  and  Christian  inward 
life :  what  Christianity  does,  is  not  to  give  any  new  basis  for 
morality,  but  to  supply  means  for  the  engendering  certain  new 
tempers  of  which  this  u'^aTri},  or  Christian  love,  is  the  princi- 
pal, which  ai'e  hkely  to  be  more  powerful  agents  for  virtuous 
action  than  any  tempers  which  can  exist  independent  of 
Christianity. 
"la  Plato  With  Plato,  justice,  which,  he  says,  consults  the  interests 

tftkes  the  '*'"  others,  is  put  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  moral  position  in 
place  ot  which  St  Paul  pixts  love,  when  he  describes  this  latter  as 
lore?  ""  working  no  ill  to  his  neighbour.  But  a  very  important 
though  he  bj-place  in  morals  is  filled  in  Plato,  as  all  are  aware,  by 
moral  im-  passionate  love,  or  epoi?.  His  thoughts  in  this  respect  very 
poctanoe    much  penetrated  the  ancient  world.     Christianity,  which  in 

some  things  showed  sympathy  with  him,  did  not  in  that. 

As  Alia-  Aristotle's  main  or  direct  system  takes  less  account  of 

^l^^f   attention  to  the  interests  of  othei'S  as  distinct  from  our  own 

than  does  that  of  Plato.     He  however,  like  Plato,  has  what 

we  may  call  a  by-place,  but  an  important  place,  for  love,  not 

however  epati,  but  the  love  of  attachment  and  companionship, 

lovingness  or  energetic  friendship,   which  with  the  Greeks 

indeed  was  often  passionate  too :   for  the  Latin  '  amicitia ' 

and  our  'friendship'  represent  a   colder  feeling  than   the 

Greek  was.     Aristotle's  two  books  of  the  Ethics  about  ^tKia, 

though  important  in  the  ancient  world,  still  were  not  so 

much  so  as  Plato's  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  ep»u5.     But  it 

being  a  wider  form  of  love  that  he  spoke  of,  there  is,  in  some 

points  of  view,  more  ethical  importance  in  what  he  says. 

And  the  The  Stoics  introduced  the  notion  of  what  we  should  now 

Stoioa  to    ^j^u  j^Q  universal  brotherhood,  an  olKetortit,  or  kindred  of  the 

irla.  whole  human  race,  a  (piKavffpwTna,  or  general  love  of  man. 
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The  doctrine  in  tliis  respect  wliich  was  preached  by  our 
Lord  and  hia  Apostles  was  common  with  Christians  to  tlie 
Htoics. 

The  Christian  writers  make  shgltt  use  of  the  tenn  phi-  'Ay&rii 
lanthropy,  or  love  towards  man,  greater  use  of  the  notion  .ga^jt^B' 
4>iXaBeX^ia,  or  brotherly  love,  to  represent  the  mutual  affec-  used  to 
tion  within  the  Christian  family.     But  the  ■word  they  chose  chrisUim 
to  represent  the  Christian  temper  which  I  have  spoken  of  lo^e. 
was  not  epa>%  or  ipiXia,  which  indeed  were  preengaged,  the 
former  in  a  less  worthy,  the  latter  at  least  in  a  different 
application,  hut  dyaTrr].     I  suppose  the  early  Latin  transla- 
tors were  influenced  by  a  kindred  feeling  in  avoiding  '  amor ' 
to  represent  it,  and  using  '  caritas,'     Our  translators,  unde- 
cided  between  the  raedifflvally-consecrated,  and   the   more 
significant  word,  have  confused  us  by  giving  to   represent 
ayd-TTt},  according  to  the  placo  and  author,  both  'charity'  and 

Charity  or  love  then,  in  the  Christian  dispensation,  is  a  The  Chris- 
Christian  temper,  exercised  in  the  main  towards  men,  but  in  JjJ^^^j, 
certain  respects  towards  God  also.     Being  this,  it  was  very  nalyirtues. 
reasonably  described  in  the  mediEeval  ethics  as  a  theological 
virtue :  two  other  Christian  tempers  mentioned  along  with 
it  in  1  Cor.  xiii.,  'faith,'  and  'hope,'  being  considered  to  con- 
stitute two  more  such :  and  the  three  forming  what  we  may 
call  a  Christian  constellation ;  holding  a  higher  place  than 
the  pre-Christian  constellation  of  virtues,  the  Platonic  qua^ 
ternion   or   cardinal   virtues.     The   seven  together  formed, 
in  the  middle  ages,  the  frame  for  systematizing  virtuous 
feeling  and   conduct.     Love  is  the  principal  theological  or 
Christian  virtue,  and  therefore  the  principal  virtue  altc^ether. 

Virtue  may  be  said,  as  something  existing  in  the  mind,  Conecien. 
to  have  two  sources,  one  in  conscientiousness,  the  other  in  ^ii*>;^™esa 
kindly  feelmg,  the  streams  from  which  unit-e  to  form  virtue  the  two 
complete.     Moralists,  determined  to  shut  their  eyes  to  one  ^^^g" 
of  these  sources  or  to  the  other,  have  in  general  gone  on  with 
a  weary  battle.     Those  of  them  who  are  determined  to  make 
out  that  the  motive  for  men's  association  is  fear  of  each 
other,  and  therefore  desire  of  each  other's  protection,  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  mutual  attraction  which  nature  furnishes  in 
all  the  various  forms  of  love,  which  would,  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  see,  bring  them  together  even  if  they  had  nothing, 
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any  of  them,  to  be  afraid  of.  These  various  feelings  of  love 
are,  as  it  were,  the  nutriment  provided  by  nature  for  the 
developing  moral  nature,  while  moral  principle,  partly 
formed  out  of  these  feelings,  is  infixing  itself.  Suppose 
that  the  reason  why  men  should  come  together  in  society 
were  only  the  not  very  high  one  of  mutual  protection,  and 
that  we  were  to  attribute  no  value  to  the  elevation  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  nature  which  results  from  their  society ;  I 
think  we  may  doubt  whether  their  intellectual  perception  of 
this  reason  would  have  overcome  the  mutual  repulsion  which 
there  must  have  been,  if  they  saw  in  each  other  only  rivals 
and  probable  enemies.  Nature  has  brought  them  together 
and  enabled  them  to  protect  each  other  by  conquering  any 
tendency  there  might  have  been  to  this  repulsion  through 
an  opposite  principle,  the  attraction  of  love. 
Ons-sidetl  The  different  parts  of  kindly  affection,  or  love,  fall  in  with 
moraHeta  the  different  parts  of  relative  duty,  and,  even  in  the  absence 
their  -new  of  conscientiousness,  would  secure  the  performance  of  a  good 
to  one  or  ^q^\  (jf  ^bis,  while,  in  the  presence  of  conscientiousness, 
they  reinforce  and  facilitate  it.  Things  are  best,  as  I  have 
said,  when  the  two  fitly  concur.  Conscientiousness  by  itself 
is  diy  and  cold.  Feeling  by  itself  is  occasional  and  variable. 
The  element  of  self-transeendenee  or  self-sacrifice  which  con- 
scientiousness brings  adds  on  its  side  new  worthiness  and 
beauty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  spontaneousness,  the  absence 
of  effort,  the  genuine  willingness,  which  there  is  in  feehng, 
brings  a  worthiness  of  a  different  kind.  There  is  a  kind  of 
native  intolerance  in  us  due  to  contraction  of  sympathy  and 
limitation  of  intellectual  view,  from  which  it  results  that  few 
persons  see  moral  beauty  in  both  these  things,  conceiving  it 
must  exist  only  in  one,  or  only  in  the  other.  There  hence 
arises  (for  there  are  few  persons  more  intolerant  than  ethical 
systematists)  a  continual  contest  between  the  moralists  of 
duty  and  the  moraUsts  of  feeling,  the  offioiariwns  and  emo- 
tionalists; while  anti-moralists  adopt,  in  conjunction,  the 
views  of  each  on  the  subject  of  the  other,  finding  in  the 
morality  of  duty  a  want  of  spontaneousness,  in  the  morality 
of  feeling  a  want  of  reason.  "  So  far  as  we  do  right  because 
it  is  our  duty,  we  do  it  as  something  forced  upon  us,  as 
something  which,  except  for  its  being  our  duty,  we  had 
rather  not  do,  the  action  is  therefore  not  genuinely  ours : 
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moral  oljliga,tioii  is  thus  constraint.  So  far  as  wo  do  right 
because  we  like  it,  there  is  no  merit  in  it :  it  is  like  the 
instincts  of  the  animals,  and  does  not  belong  to  our  rational 
nature :  "we  do  it  not  deliberately  and  of  purpose,  but  one 
happens  to  be  led  by  his  tastes  to  it,  another  not  to  be, 
wliereas  the  action  which  we  do  deliberately  and  of  purpose 
is  that  which  is  really  ours." 

Surely  it  would  be  better  t<)  accept  the  nature  and  life  of 
man  as  complicated  than  to  be  determined  to  simplify  it  in 
these  various  intolerant  manners.  It  ia  not  necessary,  except 
to  the  logic  of  a  systematic  moralist  and  the  Umited  com- 
prehension of  his  sectarian  admirers,  that  because  we  do 
right  as  our  duty,  and  as  under  obligation,  therefore  right  is 
what  we  certainly  should  not  do  otherwise,  smd  what  must 
be  disagreeable  and  forced  upon  us.  Not  again  does  it  fol- 
low, because  we  find  ourselves  drawn  by  some  of  the  kindly 
affections  as  unconsciously,  as  almost  irresistibly,  aa  some 
animals,  e.g.  by  their  maternal  instincts,  that  therefore  these 
same  affections  and  actions  according  to  them,  may  not  as 
well  be  commended  to  us  by  our  reason  for  the  purpose 
which  they  answer  and  the  good  which  they  do. 

Love  seems  to  consist  in  the  main  of  (1)  pleasure  in  the  TLieeeba- 
society  of  its  object,  (2)  pleasure  in  the  thought  of  its  ob-  ^^^^^ 
ject,  and  (3)  pleasure  in  the  thought  of  the  pleasure  of  its 
object:  and  of  course  the  converse  of  these  under  opposite 
circumstances. 

There  aeem  also  in  the  main  to  be  three  kinds  or  types  of  Three 
love :  tf>iXla,  or  love  of  association  and  companionship,  tn-opyi],  ?^"'^f  °^ 
or  family  affection,  and  e/jw?,  or  sexual  love. 

To  begin  with  the  last  of  these,  as  the  most  definite  and  ipws,  in 
distinct:  it  is  a  natural  passion,  malting  itself  strongly  felt^'"™^'^' 
in  tiie  organization.  It  belongs  to  all  animals,  in  most  cases 
with  them  obeying  very  definite  instinctive  laws  according 
to  the  &].ecies  and  producing  often  in  them  a  violence  of 
tempei  and  action  quite  cxc  ptional  ds.  compare  1  i\ith  their 
generic  hib  t  It  is  in  =!  me  a  es  with  them  "ih  e  q  m  most 
birds,  a.saoaated  with  a  ceitain  degiee  of  family  affection 
and  pleasure  of  associition  ini  compinionship  but  m  the 
gTcatei  numbei  of  ci,ses  e^en  of  the  higher  rganizations, 
ill  no  leipect  ''o  1  nt  \  ertectly  m  lependent  of  both  of  these. 
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Not  pro- 
appetite. 


Nor  does  it  appear  in  any  of  them  to  be  associated  with  any- 
thing like  what  we  may  call  imf^ination,  or  particular  obser- 
vation and  distinction  of  the  object  of  it. 

In  man  the  natural  character  of  this  passion  is  to  shew 
itself  in  conjunction  with  all  that  is  thus  wanting  to  it  in 
animals.  As  in  other  cases,  in  the  comparison  of  man  and 
animals,  so  in  this,  there  is  with  man  little  of  that  very  de- 
finite instinctive  limitation  which  there  is  with  them:  but, 
to  counterbalance  this,  the  passion  tends  to  unite  itself 
strongly  in  man,  not  only  with  the  a-Topj^  which  we  shall 
soon  speak  of,  but  with  the  rational  and  distinctive  ele- 
ments of  his  nature.  It  gives  occasion  to  a"stin-ing  of  his 
imagination  greater  than  any  other  cause  of  exaltation  and  ex- 
citement can  produce,  and  in  conjunction  with  this  it  animates 
the  fJeeUng  of  enjoyment  in  sight,  talk,  and  association,  and 
increases  the  feeling  of  sympathy,  in  a  manner  which  could 
not  exist  under  any  other  circumstances.  Where  this  is  the 
case,  and  in  the  better  sort  of  natures,  it  is  probable  that 
the  passion  itself  hardly  makes  itself  consciously  felt  other- 
wise than  by  its  intensifying  effects  upon  the  whole  nature; 
and  its  distinctness  is  lost  in  the  variety  and  vigour  of  the 
imaginative  action  which  it  helps  to  excite. 

There  seems  to  me  but  little  significance  in  classing  it 
among  appetites  and  putting  it  with  hunger  and  thirst.  If 
we  consider  them  as  the  types  of  appetite,  appetite  is  an 
indication  of  a  want  of  nature  which  must  be  supplied  for 
the  health  and  existence  of  the  individual.  This  is  only  the 
case,  or  anything  like  it,  with  regard  to  the  passion  in  ques- 
tion, in  cases  where  the  mental  organization  is  in  some  way 
very  defective,  and  the  corporeal,  through  want  of  self-con- 
trol, in  a  state  unworthy  of  man.  Where  the  tendency  to 
society  and  sympathy  and  the  imagination  are  active  and  as 
they  should  be,  they  will  absorb  the  passion  into  themselves 
without  allowing  it  to  degenerate  into  appetite. 

It  is  evident  that  the  association  of  this  passion  with 
imagination  introduces  dangers  nearly  as  great,  if  of  a  some- 
what more  honourable  kind,  than  what  would  arise  from  its 
being,  sis  in  animals,  bare  appetite.  But  the  moral  teacher 
in  this  respect  must  look  at  human  nature  as  it  is.  Three 
parts  out  of  four  of  elegant  literature  and  of  art  are  con- 
cerned, one  way  or  another,  with  ims^ination  as  connected 
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directly  or  indirectly  with  this  passion.  I.t  is  at  the  age; 
when  character  is  heiiig  fixed,  when  purposes  are  being 
formed,  and  when  the  intellectual  powers  are,  taking  one 
thiflg  with  another,  at  their  strongest,  that  the  inflaming  of 
the  imagination  from  this  Canse  usually  takes  place.  And  the 
steps,  whatever  they  may  he,  to  wlitch  it  leads,  are  generally 
such  as  are  felt  through  life. 

We  may  accept  it  then  as  natural  that  some  such  stirring  Moral 
of  the  imagination  should  in  some  way  or  other  take  place,  g^^^s 
and  count  it  as  a  blessing  in  comparison  with  the  infinite  from  or 
degradation  which  results  to  the  character  in  cases  where  ^^t^''J(_'' 
the   passion   makes   itself  felt,  and  where  there  ia  neither 
m{)ral  self-control  on  the  one  side,  nor  the  elevating,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  diverting  and  absorbing  accompaniments  I 
have  spoken  of  on  the  other.     If  once  the  coarseness  or  care- 
lessness of  companionship  causes  the  passion  to  be  looked 
on  as  an  appetite  which,  if  it  is  felt,  may  be  satisfied,  many 
of  the  best  chances  for  future   imaginative  elevation   and 
nobleness  in  the  character  are  gone.     A  coarseness  is  intro- 
duced  where   dehcaoy  and   refinement   are   necessary,   not 
simply  for  the  goodness  of  the  moral  character,  but  for  the 
clearness,  and  vividness  and   elevation  of  the  imagination: 
tile  most  promising  shoot  for  future  nobleness  is  cut  off. 

I  shaU  not  dwell  here  on  the  manner  in  which  this  coarse- 
ness of  what  should  be  the  best  part  of  the  mind,  is  likely 
to  be  multiplied  tenfold  by  the  associations  which  it  leads 
to,  when  what  man's  imagination  has  in  its  noblest  ilights 
taken  pride  in  exalting,  is  viewed  in  desecration  and  degra- 
dation,— desecration  and  degradation  whicti  the  author  of 
them  must  abundantly  participate  in,  through  his  own  sym- 
pathy and  consciousness,  so  long  as  there  is  anything  left  in 
his  nature  to  degrade. 

Even  where  the  imagination  and  higher  parts  of  the  cha-  Not  in 
racter  are  in  exercise  there  is  of  course  no  occasion  possible  gt^p^gg^ 
in  life  in  which  more  of  reason  is  required  for  the  purposes  than  there 
of  consideration  and  foresight,  than  this,  in  which  so  many  '^^^<'<i''«^"'i 
things  occur  to  render  the  exercise  of  reason  difficult.     On 
the  other  hand,  supposing  the  feeling  to  be  associated  with 
the  imagination  and  under  due  self-control,  as  it  should  he 
in  man,  we  shall  not  probably  consider  that  it  is  stronger 
than  there  is  occasion  for  in  reference  to  the  whole  of  life 
G.  9 
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which  follows  it.  If  it  ia  strong,  there  is  a  demand  for 
strength  of  feeling  to  correspond  to  the  closeness  and  intimacy 
of  that  particular  relative  duty  which  it  concerns,  the  mutual 
duty  between  husband  and  wife.  In  man's  various  moral 
nature  the  early  provision  of  it  is  intended  not  to  be  ex- 
hausted and  done  with,  but  to  fill  the  moral  being  in  such 
a  way  as  to  inlluence  the  whole  of  after  life :  the  merely  emo- 
tional feeling  of  passion  and  devotion  which  might  of  itself 
evaporate,  is  preserved  and  rendered  continuously  active  by 
its  being  incorporated  in  the  conscientious  feeling  of  duty, 
ipy^iu  Family  affection,  or  o-TopTij,  is  a  feeling  extending  along  a 
"i*'^  scale  from  maternal  affection,  which  is  an  instinct  of  the 
n.  strongest  kind,  till  in  the  affection  of  brothers  and  other 
kindred  it  widens  out  into  more  general  forms  of  love. 
Here,  we  seem  to  see  an  instance  how,  as  instinctive  feeling 
and  duty  generally  coincide,  so  they  do  not  necessarily :  and 
the  greater  complication  and  worthiness  of  the  hfe  of  man, 
SB  compared  with  that  of  the  animals,  wants  considerations 
of  conscience  to  be  superadded  to  those  of  feeling.  Nature, 
iu  regard  of  animals,  makes  great  provision  for  the  weak- 
ness of  youth:  little,  if  any,  for  the  weakness  of  age.  The 
former  it  cares  for :  the  latter,  its  work  being  done,  it  does 
not.  CoiTOspondingly,  when  nature  transfers  its  animal 
dealings  to  man,  there  is  a  vast  provision  of  instinctive 
affection  to  support  the  relative  duty  of  parents  to  children, 
and  by  no  means  so  much  to  support  that  of  children,  grown 
up,  to  parents,  weak  and  old.  But  old  age,  though  not  dear 
to  instinctive  or  lower  nature,  is  eminently  dear  to  social 
or  higher  nature.  Morality  has  two  characters,  one  falling 
in  with  instinctive  affections,  the  other  supplementing  them. 
It  is  iu  the  spirit  of  this  latter  that  regai'd  for  parents 
and  regard  for  old  age  has  ever  been  a  special  point  of 
positive  morality.  It  is  as  important  a  matter  for  life  and 
for  society,  and  as  important  a  relative  duty,  tliat  parents 
should  take  care  of  their  children,  as  that  children  should 
honour  their  fathers  and  mothers,  but  we  do  not  so  com- 
monly find  it  included  in  schemes  of  relative  duty  such 
as  the  Decalogue  or  the  '  Duty  towards  our  neighbour.' 
kin!  Besides  these  markedly  instinctive  associations,  there  are 
the  less  strong  ones  concerned  with  general  friendliness  and 
inal       c  mpanionship. 
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Of  such  association  among  animals  there  are  various 
kinds,  principally  perhaps  four  : 

1.  Association  of  community  or  ivitli   the  appearance  Politienl 
of  political  organization,  such  as  that  of  bees.     This  rather  jjg^jijjjgsj^ 
takes  place,  it  would  appear,  low  down  in  the  animal  scale, 
arguing  less  complete  individual  distinction  and  independ- 
ence.    It  is  one  form  which  is  taken  by  the  as  yet  insuf- 
ficient  detachment   of  individual  existence  from  common ; 

and  it  furnishes  a  figure  of  what,  in  the  highest  moral 
existences,  reason  tends  to  produce ;  namely,  a  conscious 
reabsorption,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  individual  interests 
in  the  common. 

2.  Gregariousness,  which  is  not  real  sociality,  or  rather  Gregari- 
which  furnishes  ns  an  image  of  what  sociality  would  ha,  were 

all  individuals  {speaking  generally)  similar.  Sociality  is 
founded  on  difference  as  much  as  on  resemblance.  Society 
in  general  as  much  depends  on  difference  in  the  individuals 
who  form  it  as  social  economy  on  difference  of  employments. 

3.  Congeneric  attachment  or  recognition,  which  seems  feeling  of 
to  exist  at  least  in  all  the  higher  kinds  of  animals,  giving 

thera  a  different  feeling  towards  individuals  of  their  own 
kind  from  that  which  they  have  towai^ds  Gceatures  of  any 
other  kind. 

4.  Familiarity,  habitual  proximity,  or  eonsuetudo,  which  ConsHo- 
seems  to  bind  together  almost  into  a  real  friendship,  and  " 
without  any  regard  to  kind,  creatures  the  most  dissimilar. 

There  is  another  kind  of  animal  association,  more  like  [Coopcra- 
human  association  in  some  respects,  and   much  more  like  hunting 
human    association    as    viewed   by   some   moralists,   which  P'«y-] 
nevertheless   I   have  not  thought  fit   to   reckon   with   the 
others:   I   mean  that  joining  together  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  their  prey  which  seems  the  nature  of  some  animal.* 
(wolves  for  instance),  and  would  indicate  a  high  degree  of 
reason.     But  I  do  not  think  it  would  help  us  in  what   is 
ray  business  now,  the  comparison  of  human  affections  with 
those  belonging  to  animals. 

All  the  different  characters  which  I  have  mentioned 
as  belonging  to  animal  association  belong  to  the  a^ociation 
of  man  with  man,  together  with  several  more. 

All  human   kindly   affection   is    discriminative,   that    ia^A^  found 
it   attaches  itself  to  some  individuals  in  distinction  from  cnmbined 
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withdis-    otlicrs,     The  disGrlmination  depends  partly  on  reasons  pcr- 

cyimma-     gonal  to  him  who  feels   the  affection,  partly   on  reasons 

general,  or  good  for  all.    These  two  kiiida  of  reason  are 

often  closely  involved  together,  leading  to  intellectual  error, 

which  may  be  of  importance,  or  which  may  not  he  so. 

Love  may '       The  love  produced  by  gratitude,  and  the  love  produced 

spring  -      .       .  -  -  . 


by  moral  admiration  (a  particular,  and  a  geneml  reason),  •■ 


geuerai  probably  not  of  themselves  very  different  in  kind:  that 
or  a  par-  jg^  ^j^g  difference  which  there  is  in  one  instance  and  another 
oauEe.  of  love  of  the  above  kinds,  depends,  in  each  case,  upon 
the  partieulaiity  of  the  circumstances  which  have  caused  it. 
It  is  action  that  is  to  the  benefit  of  men  that  moves  our 
moral  approbation :  and  this  benefit  being  by  sympathy 
made  ours,  the  moral  approbation  thus  felt  is  very  similar 
in  character  to  the  feeling  of  gratitude.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  cannot  help  (more  or  le^)  generalizing  kindness  to 
ourselves  into  goodness  and  worthiness  in  our  benefactor ; 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  thin^  that  we  should.  Though  in 
this  we  may  be  often,  intellectually,  wi-ong,  it  is  what  we 
could  not  wish,  i.vithin  limits,  otherwise. 

Love  or  affection,  in  the  main,  bestows  itself, —  and  speak- 
ing broadly  bestows  itself  right, — in  the  manner  which 
I  mentioned  when  speaking  of  its  accompanying  rela- 
tive duties.  But  in  individual  instances  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  to  bestow  itself  right,  and  the  providii^,  as  far  as 
possible,  tbat  it  shall  do  so,  is  a  great  part  of  moral  training. 
It  is  nn  The   confusion  between   love  for  individual,   and    love 

ailvautage  {qj-  general,  reasons  is  in  reality  a  very  great  advantage 
tbat  the  in  morals,  though  at  the  first  sight  it  perhaps  does  not 
two  are  eeem  so.  On  bare  principles  of  reason  we  shall  perhaps 
bienJed  be  told,  that  we  ought  to  love,  not  our  actual  brother, 
who  may  be  no  better  than  other  people,  not  our  benefactor, 
who  may  be  good  to  nobody  but  us,  but  the  man  whom  for 
his  goodness  everybody  should  love,  who  is  in  his  way  vir- 
tuous and  kind  to  all.  But  it  is  the  producing  this  same 
affection  in  different  ways  which  (always  of  course  within 
limits)  makes  the  strength  and  value  of  it.  It  is  produced 
by  felt  benefit  to  ourselves,  it  is  produced  by  familiarity 
and  companionship,  it  is  pi-oduced  by  knowledge  of  good 
deeds :  this  latter  marks  specially  what  should  be  loved 
on  grounds  of  reason,  but  the   bestowing   the   affection    in 
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the  other  ways  is  no  injury  to  this,  for  by  it  a  character  of 
warmth  ia  given  to  the  whole  affection,  and  love  as  caused 
by  moral  approbation  is  all  the  better  for  it. 

,  We  ought  to  love  what  is  worthy  of  love  and  what 
is  not  worthy  of  love  both,  in  different  ways  and  for  different 
reasons.  What  is  not  worthy  of  love  in  general  is  often 
worthy  of  it  from  us,  as  I  have  said.  It  may  be  said  to 
be  a  moral  provision  of  nature  on  the  aide  of  good,  that 
the  sensation  of  being  loved  and  thought  well  of  by  aay 
is  elevating  and  beneficial.  It  ia  a  provision  by  which 
good  is  gained  from  circumstances  which  no  doubt  give 
rise  to  much  barm. 

For  the  Tnisbestowal  of  love  and,  as  a  consequence  of  General 
it,  the  attributing  moral  approbation  (or  what  is  equiva-  loye^""' 
lent  to  this)  where  it  is  not  deserved,  does  of  course  do  much  strong 
harm.  It  ia  hard  to  give  any  moral  precepts  as  to  which  ^^i^  ^^ 
people  will  not,  in  their  ef^emess  to  make'  morality  simple,  virtue, 
exaggerate  their  applicability  and  so  destroy  their  value.. 
This  is  preeminently  the  case  in  regard  to  all  precepts 
tending  to  diminish  the  discriminativeiiess  of  the  kindly 
affections.  The  great  moral  provision  made  by  nature  for 
the  securing  virtue  in  the  world,  is  the  approbation  and, 
more  than  approbation,  love,  felt  for  the  virtuous.  Every 
good  and  virtuous  man  is,  in  his  measure,  a  benefactor  of 
a!i :  and  nature  has  to  a  certain  extent  provided  that 
all  shall  love  bim  as  such.  This  is  the  real  moral  notion  of 
'  merit.'  One  reward  which  virtuousness  looks  to,  and  may 
look  to  without  losing  its  disinterestedness,  ia  the  kindly 
feeling  of  men :  and  virtue,  when  considered  as  tbe  object 
of  this,  is  called,  in  the  moj-al  application  of  the  term, 
'merit.'  The  position  of  the  virtuous,  in  this  respect,  is 
like  that  of  the  man  who  does  a  kindness  to  another :  if 
it  is  done  on  account  of  an  act  of  gi-atitude  expected,  of  a 
kindness  in  return,  it  is  no  proper  kindness,  it  is  interested. 
But  if  it  ia  done  on  account  of  the  good  it  wiU  do  and 
tlie  pleasure  it  will  give,  with  full  anticipation,  as  well,  of 
the  feeling  of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  receiver,  this 
does  not  make  tbe  action  interested :  under  many  circum- 
stances it  makes  it  the  better,  the  kinder.  And  so  in 
respect  of  virtue  and  tbe  love  or  approbation  of  men.  As 
well  say  that  no  man  cares  really  for  another's  good  becausie 
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all  men  value  gratitude,  as  say  (as  moralists  have  occasion- 
ally done)  that  virtue  or  kind  action  is  nothing  real,  ia 
not  done  for  its  own  sake  or  loved  for  its  own  sake,  because 
men  value  the  We  and  approval  with  which  it  is  welcomed. 
The  bestowal  of  love  or  affection  is  not  a  thing  to  be 

I   entirely  subordinated  to  reason,  or  it  ceases  to  be  what  it  is. 

J-  It  must  have  much  in  it  that  is  accidental.  But  it  must 
in  some  degree  go  by  reason  :  feeling  is  to  some  degree 
matter  for  self-possession  and  direction.  Kindly  affection 
is  founded  on  opinion  about  the  persons  whom  it  concerns. 
That  this  opinion  should  be  entirely  wise  and  correct, 
does  not  matter :  but  it  should  not  be  too  much  otherwise. 
The  relations  of  life  perplex  the  intelligence  in  judging  of 
people,  and  ought  to  be  allowed  to  a  certain  extent  to  do 
so.  But  beyond  this,  the  being  led  away  by  accidental 
associations  and  by  insignificant  particulars  in  our  opinions 
about  people  and  affections  towards  them,  is  the  source  of 
a  vast  deal  of  mischief  and  a  vast  deal  of  vice. 
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GENESIS    OF    VIRTUE  :     ITS    INTELLECTUAL     ELEMENTS, 
FE.INCIPLE. 

At  tlie  beginning  of  the  last  chapter  I  defined  virtue  Feelings 
as    benevolence    stimulated    and   regulated   by  tlie  wiifr" -' 
sense  of  duty  and  love  of  excellence.     We  have  seen  ^oXoUed^ 
what  is  meant  by  the  loose  expression  benevolence,  ^"j  ™- 
and  have  now  to  consider  how  this  is  affected  by  the  piincipie 
other  things  spoken  of.  oan''be  ^^ 

Considering  then  benevolence  as  above  described  ^^^^ ''""" 
in  its  relation  to  virtue,  there  has  to  be  said  the  fol- 
lowing ;  first,  that  it  wants  something  before  it  can 
be  called  virtuous  itself:  and  nest,  that  even  if  it 
were  entirely  virtuous  in  itself,  it  needs  to  be  rein- 
forced by  something  besides  itself, 

In  ihe  first  place,  simply  impulsive  action,  or 
action  on  feeling  only,  would  not  lead  to  virtue,  or 
the  pubhc-spirited  action  which  I  designated  by  that 
name.  The  benevolent  impulses  themselves  would 
want  direction  and  management  from  what  I  wiU 
call  principle,  not  to  mention  that  we  should  be 
moved  by  a  great  variety  of  impulses  besides  those 
of  benevolence.  Man  is  thus  a  being  whose  virtue 
has  two  distinct  features  belonging  to  it,  good  im- 
pulse and  self-control :  I  mean  by  the  vague  word 
principle  whatever  it  ia  that  brings  about  the  latter. 

It  is  to  emotion,  from  its  nature,  that  the  starting 
of  action  mainly  belongs,  while  the  controlling  of 
emotion  belongs  to  intelKgence, 
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Principle  Principle  ill  one  sense  is  always  good,  in  another 

ahrava  ^^  sense  it  niay  be  good,  neutral,  or  bad  :  or,  in  other 
«<""*■  words,  it  is  always  good  in  so  far  as  it  is  principle, 
though  in  the  particular  ease  it  may  be  wrong,  and 
the  self-control  which  it  generates  may  be  perverted 
and  misapplied.  We  shall  probably  see  this  more 
plainly  when  we  come  in  a  moment  to  speak  of  dis- 
tinctively moral  principle,  commonly  called  con- 
scieitce. 
iinmsiii  In  all  human  conceptions  of  virtue  principle  and 

c^mp^onnd  impulse  concur,  and  must  do  so.  The  being  of  purely 
Bi/aST'  good  impulse,  without  need,  and  without  possibility, 
irajraise.  of  good  principle,  is,  in  the  Aristotelic  phrase,  -^ 
dy/pCov  ■^  ^eos,  which  means,  that  this  is  a  state  of 
moral  consciousness,  if  we  are  to  call  it  so,  which  we 
cannot  at  all  picture  to  ourselves.  Again,  if  we 
imagine  a  being  of  purely  good  principle,  or  rather,  a 
being  whose  virtue  was  of  principle  alone,  we  should 
either  have  to  suppose  him  without  impulse  or  feel- 
ing or  with  none  but  bad  :  neither  of  which  supposi- 
tions would  represent  what  we  call  virtiie. 

Virtue  being  thus  compounded  of  principle  aiid 
impulse,  is  voluntary  partly  with  the  voluntariness 
of  premeditation  and  deliberation,  and  partly  with 
the  voluntariness  of  spontaneousness  :  it  is  self-com- 
mand and  self-mastery,  and  yet  not  something  which, 
with  whatever  view,  we  merely  force  upon  ourselves  : 
it  is  good  impulse,  and  yet  not  merely  the  unreflec- 
tive  result  of  our  emotional  organization, 
Tnei'easB  When  we  picture  to  ourselves  increasing  virtue, 

i"not'the  ^^  consider  the  struggle  involved  in  the  self-control 
aarae  aa  or  principle  as  continually  diminishing :  but  we  can- 
tioD  of  not  really  picture  to  ourselves  our  ideal  of  perfection 
™riiXt'  in  this  respect,  for  if  the  self-control  (which  loses 
meaning  without  the  siipposition  of  something  to  be 
controlled)  entirely  vanished,  then  we  should  have. 
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come  round  to  the  supposition  of  a  being  inferior  to 
man  in  one  respect,  that  his  action,  however  good  in 
resiilt,  "waa  simply  spontaneous  and  without  the 
higher  form  of  will,  the  premeditative  and  deliberate. 
There  is  no  meaning  in  choice  of  virtue  without 
some  degree  of  supposition  of  possible  choice  of  vice. 
The  process  of  increasing  virtue,  in  which  the 
struggle  which  results  in  self-control  is  continually 
diminishing,  is  called  by  philosophers  the  formation 
of  moral  habits  :  and  it  is  highly  important  that 
those  who  speak  of  these  shotild  remember  that  the 
process  is  not  in  any  respect  the  extinction  of  reflect 
,tion  and  principle,  which  would  be  the  falsifying  the 
moral  nature  of  man  and  making  him,  morally,  an 
inferior  kind  of  creature,  however  he  might,  indivi- 
dually, become  a  better  creature  of  his  kind.  Moral 
philosophers,  in  their  desire  of  explanation  and  sim- 
plification, are  probably  more  in  danger  in  this  re- 
spect than  ordinary  men.  The  ordinary  view,  from 
its  point  of  inferior  exactness,  seems  to  allow  dis- 
tinctly enough,  the  difference  between  mechanical 
and  moral  habit :  there  is  danger  lest  philosophers, 
in  their  desire  of  greater  simplicity  and  exactness, 
should  confound  them. 

But  not  to  dwell  on  this  :  benevolence,  in  what-  Renevo- 
ever  degree  it  exists,  wants  priTiciple  before  it  cann^a^s 
be  conceived  to  constitute  virtue :  that  is  to  say,  it^^^^""^^^ 
mast  be  regulated  in  various  respects  :  some  benevo-  yegniate 
lence  would  be  wrong,  not   as  benevolence,  but  as 
coming  into  the  place  of  what  would  be  right ;  and 
there  must  exist  in  the  mind  not  only  the  feeling 
that  this  regulation  of  it  is  desirable  and  necessary, 
but  also  the  power,  the  self-mastery,  required  to  bring 
it  about. 

On  the  various  respects  in  which  benevolence,  if 
we  wish  it  to  result  in  virtue,  must  be  regulated  by 
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principle,  I  will  not  linger.  In  tKe  benevolence 
whicli  is  virtue  there  is  more  or  less  a  definite  aim 
or  purpose  (that  is,  an  idea],  as  I  called  it,  of  the 
second  kind),  a  conception  formed  of  the  happiness 
which  we  wish  to  promote,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  to  be  promoted. 

There  is  in  such  benevolence  also  a  feehng  of 
very  great  importance  which  I  have  yet  to  speak  of, 
that  of  fairness  and  justice.  And  more  generally, 
the  notion  of  duty  which  I  have  discussed  at  length, 
comes  in  :  comes  in,  as  respects  what  is  now  before 
us,  to  determine  the  objects  of  the  benevolence,  and 
to  ensure  account  being  taken  in  it  of  those  relations 
among  men  which  I  have  spoken  of 
second,  to  But,  in  the  second  place,  besides  that  benevolence, 
remforue  ^^^  whatever  amount  it  existed,  would  not,  without 
principle,  constitute  virtue,  it  would  not,  without 
principle,  exist  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  or 
account  for, — not  to  say  the  virtue  which  the  world 
wants,  which  is  not  the  matter  of  our  present  con- 
sideration,^— hut  the  virtue  which  the  world  has. 
RR  against  III  speaking  of  benevolence  or  good-will,  I  have 
mrd^'  spoken  also  of  the  feeling  which  is  directly  opposite 
to  it,  ill- win :  but  I  have  not  spoken  of  the  feeling 
(so  to  call  it)  which,  though  not  thus  directly  op- 
posite to  it,  is  a  far  greater  counter-worker  of  it,  viz. 
self-regard  or  self-engrossment. 

This  latter  is  of  two  kinds,  according  as  there  is 

or  is  not  applied  to  it  such  principle  (as  I  just  now 

explained  the  word)  as  is  consistent  with  it  and  does 

not  destroy  its  character. 

Baif-re.  Self-regard,   without  such   principle,   is    self-in- 

^df'be^   dulgence;    with  it,  it   is  that  which  is  known  by 

under  the  various  names,  in,  later  moral  philosophy  as  self-love 

oontrol  of  ,       ,  ^  i  .  i  .   ,         ,     .   , 

principle,   or  rational  seii-love,  m  common  language  either  (with 

f-interestedness. 
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or  (in    absence  of  blame)  as   prudence.     The   term  becomes 
'prudence'  is  itself  a  term  of  praise  or  tbe  supposed  otSentiae' 
name  of  a  virtue  :  it  may  be  exercised  on  bebalf  of  l^^^i^^' 
others  as  well  as  on  behalf  of  ourselves :  it  represents  genoe. 
in  fact  all  the  lower  portion  of  that  which  I  have 
called  principle:  I  mean  by  'lower,'  all  that  portion 
of  it  which  is  intellectual  only,  as  distinguished  from 
what  is  moral.     When  prudence  is  exercised  for  our- 
selves only,  it  is  a  virtue  in  so  far  as  it  is  prudence 
(as  I  said  about  principle  in  general) :  in  so.far  as  it 
is  for  our  own  benefit  alone,  it  is  of  no  moral  account. 

The  work  of  moral  principle  is  threefold :  first,  to 
make  benevolence,  as  above  described,  prevail  over 
self-regard  and  self-engrossment ;  second,  to  regulate 
and  govern  the  benevolence,  in  the  way  which  I  a 
ehoi-t  time  since  mentioned :  and  third,  to  elevate, 
stimulate,  govern,  and  discipline,  the  individual  dis- 
positions in  accordance  with  the  above. 

And  of  moral  principle  (all  these  divisions  are  to  Two  formn 
be  taken  very  generally,  for  exaet  classifications,  in  a  pJi™^p"e. 
subject  such  as  we  are  now  dealing  with,  are  a  mere 
appearance)  there  are  tw^o  forms :  one  more  definite 
and  precise,  which  we  will  call  the  sense  of  duty: 
the  other  more  aspiring,  but  at  the  same  time  more 
vague,  which  we  wUl  call  the  love  of  exceUence. 

The  sense  of  duty  goes  by  the  name,  with  a  large  Sense  of 
number  of  moral  philosophers,  of  conscience.     The  o, 
word  'conscience,'  at  first  signifying  what  in  legal  '■'^- 
phrase  is  called  'guilty  knowledge,'  then  the  notion, 
not  far  removed  from  this,  of  self-condemnation  for 
some  particular  ofience,  came  at  last  to  signify  what 
we   may   generally   express    as    '  the    mind    acting 
morally':  judgment  of  a-ctions  or  possible  actions  as 
portions  of,  or  contraventions  of,  duty,  i.  e.  as  in  ac- 
cordance with,  or  in  opposition  to,  the  ideal  moral 
law. 
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There  is  111  tlie  casG  of  conscience  on  tlie  one  side  and  tlie 

tiiffiouity    moral  law  on  the  otlier,  the  same  thing  is  to  be  said 

to  tbiTal  which  I  have  said  in  each  case  where  we  speak  of 

in  regard   perception  Oil  oui'  part  of  anything,  viz.  that  we  may 

tion.         consider  the  reality  and  truth  either  to  be  on  the 

subjective  side,  and  to  consist  in  rightnees  of  thought 

or  judgment,  or  to  be  on  the  objective  side,  and  to 

consist  in  the  fact,  that  that  which  is  supposed  to  be 

perceived  presents  itself  to  us  as  it  is :  which  of  these 

two  we  do  is  of  no  further  importance  than  in  respect 

of  their  comparative  facility  of  consideration ;    the 

only  thing  of  importance  being  that  we  m"ust  know 

which  we  are  doing,  and  avoid  a  confusion  between 

the  two. 

Some,  aa  Of  these  two  views  that  which  may  be  called  the 

taka  tte    ^ubjective  has  been  taken  by  those  moral  philosophers 

tj'J,g^*i^^    who   speak    much    of  conscience   and   little   of  the 

mid  apeak  moral   law,  or  who  consider  conscience  itself  to  be 

Bcienca;     that  law  :   Virtue,  as    Butler  would  describe  it,   is 

ul^o^bieo-  the   acting   according    to    conscience   (or  the  moral 

iSak  o?    ^''^^)  Mg'^g  rightly. 

the  moral  Of  what  importance,  however,  are  these  two  lat- 
ter words  ?  and  why  is  it  not  sufficient  to  say,  that 
virtue  ia  acting  according  to  conscience  ? 
How  fav  is  We  may  say  so  altogether  or  absolutely,  upon 
mtiou  ae-  One  supposition :  and  without  any  supposition,  we 
oonBoiffliM  ^^'^J  ^^7  ^'^  approximately,  and  with  a  degree  of 
is  right,    truth. 

The  supposition  is,  that  we  consider  the  operation 
of  anything  and  its  ideal  or  proper  operation  the  same 
thing.  On  this  view,  '  according  to  conscience'  would 
mean  '  according  to  conscience  judging  rightly, '  for  it 
is  the  function  of  conscience  to  judge,  and  in  mention- 
ing it,  we  suppose  it  to  discharge  its  function  pro- 
perly. It  is  on  this  view  that  philosophers  speak  of 
reason  as  an  authority  in  morality,  or  in  fact,  that 
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we  use  tlie  words  'acting  according  to  reason,'  'rea- 
sonable,' at  all :  for  reason  may,  actually,  be  wrong  as 
well  as  right,  judge  mistakenly  as  well  as  correctly; 
and  when  there  is  any  danger  of  mistake  from 
taking  the  ideal  view,  a  philosopher  like  Aristotle  ia 
careful  to  take  the  actual  one,  and  to  say  op^os  Xoyo;, 
right  reason.  It  is  in  the  same  way  that  we  speak 
of  conscience  judging  rightly. 

But  without  any  such  supposition,  and  simply 
consideriog  how  conscience  actually  does  judge,  there 
is  an  approximate  truth  in  our  saying  that  virtue  is 
acting  according  to  conscience,  in  this  double  way : 
that  conscientiousness  is  one  step  of  virtiie,  and  the 
person  who  makes  the  one  step  is  likely  to  make  the 
other,  and  to  be  rightly  conscientious,  careful,  in 
T:heological  language,  to  have  his  conscience  well  in- 
formed :  and  next,  that  without  the  supposition  of 
such  special  care,  conscience,  when  put  in  exercise,  is 
more  hkely  to  judge  right  than  ^Tong ;  its  wrong 
judgment  will  be  the  exceptional. 

Butler  may  be  said,  not  to  make  two  virtues,  but  Butler 
to  give  two  different  forms  of  virtue,  which  ought  to  virtue  at 
fit  together,  and  to  be  shown  to  coincide,  btit  whose  ^s  ton^^ 
fitting  he  does  not   sufficiently  describe.     His  two  sdeiitioue-- 
forms  of  virtue  are  '  conscientiousness,'  and  '  the  act-  anotiiec  aa 
ing  according  to  the  public,  rather  than  to  the  private  leace, 
aftections,'  or,  as  he  has  also  called  it  and  I  call  it  J^owiSg 
here,  '  benevolence.'    He  has  given  what  we  may  call  ^^  ^' 
two  moral  philosophies  without  any  accoimt  of  their  these  to 
relation  to  each  other.     I  conceive,  that  in  giving*'"' 
what,  as  they  stand  in  him,  are  two  moral  philoso- 
phies, he  is  right :  but  that  there  wanted  more  ac- 
count of  their  relation,  and  attempt  to  make  them 
one. 

It  is  a  part  of  this,  and  probably  a  part  of  the  He  shows 
reason  of  it,  that  his  account  of  conscientiousness  is  acfeiiee"' 
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not  sufficient  :  he  gives  no  reason  why  moral  princi- 
ove^im-    pl^i  o^  conscience,  should  be  superior  to  intellectual 


<t  that 


^fives 


'  principle,  or  prudence.     The  account  which  he 
jias  au-      of  the  supremacy  of  conscience  is  applicable  to  all  of 
over  pra-   that  which   I  have  called  principle,  and  in  fact,  is 
priueipie    ^^J  '■^^^  particular,  new,  and  striking  form  of  the 
oEsnysort.  universal  account  of  it.     Everything  in  our  nature  is 
to  be  supposed  for  a  purpose,  and  if  either  a  faculty 
whose  function  is  to  review  does  not  review,  or  if  its 
judgments  of  reviewal  are  unregarded,  it  is  as  good 
as  if  it  were  not,  and  there  is  something  wrong  about 
it.      Every  faculty,  in  its  function,  has  given  to  it 
authority  for  its  function,  and  the  supposed  super- 
vising faculty  has  the  authority  to  supervise.     But 
this  applies  to  reflection,  or  as  1  have  called  it^mi- 
ciple,  of  all  kinds  :  and  we  want  to  know  why  Tnorcd 
reflection  has  authority  over  other  kinds  of  reflection. 
Let  us  take  then  the  stream  of  virtue  composed, 
so  far  as  we  have  seen  as  yet,  of  the  various  con- 
curring streams  of  benevolence :  let  us  see  what  is 
contributed  to  it  by  conscientiousness;  and  whether 
that  which  is  so  contributed  is  of  such  importance  as 
to  deserve  to  be  considered  the  main  stream. 
[Danger  oE        I  use  the  word  conscientiousness  rather  than  con- 
foTftb-'^^"  science,  and  in  the  same  way  I  shall  often  use  the 
Btraot        word  virtuouaness  instead  of  virtue  in  general,  and 
speak  of  forms  or  kinds  of  virtuousness  uistead  of 
particular   virtues,  because  I    prefer   to   use  terms 
which  on  the  face  of  them,  are  plainly  no  more  than 
abstract,  the  old  abstract  terms  liaving  been  realized 
and  personified  in  a  very  perplexing  way.    Men  are 
conscientious  or  virtuous  in  the  same  way  as  they  are 
physically  black   or  white :    tlie  terms  may  express 
imperfectly  what  it  is  wished  to  express,  but  there  is 
no  puzzle  about  them,  no  question  as  to  what  region 
of  thought  they  belong  to ;  and  conscientiousness  or 
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vii'tiTousneas  ia  at  once  understood  to  be  the  abstract 
substantive  of  the  corresponding  adjective. 

The  word  conscientiousness  may  be  applied  in  a  ConEdenee 
Wider  or  narrower  sense,  but  1  am  now  going  to  of  imagi- 
use  it  in  the  narrower.  I  mean,  it  might  mean  sim-  aenrftive- 
ply  sensitiveness :  we  might,  if  we  Uked  to  widen  the  "■^^^■ 
use  of  the  word,  speak  of  a  conscience  of  benevolence, 
and,  in  a  way  which  I  shall  speak  of  presently,  of  a 
conscience  of  honour.  There  ia  a  kind  of  aelf-judg- 
ment,  taking  account  of  benevolence  alone,  in  refer- 
ence to  any  past  failure  of  benevolence  on  our  part. 
Independent  of  any  feeling  of  right  and  wrong,  with- 
out anything  that  can  be  distinctly  called  self-co]i- 
demnation,  past  unkindness  on  our  part  may  be  re- 
membered by  us  with  pain ;  and  the  thought  of  the 
suffering  which  our  unkindness  may  have  caused, 
may  dwell  in  our  minds  most  unpleasantly.  That 
this  is  a  different  thing  from  conscience  is  clear  from 
the  consideration,  that  this  feeling  of  the  consequences 
of  our  act  may  exist  in  cases  in  which  the  unkind- 
ness (so  still  to  call  it)  ia  justified  by  our  real  con- 
science or  sense  of  duty.  Conscientiousness  thus  is 
not  simply  sensitiveness  in  general :  not  simply  the 
imagination  in  application  to  our  actions  towards 
others,  but  one  form  only  of  such. 

Again,  in  acting  from  benevolence  only,  without,  or  Dieiino- 
almost  without,  anything  of  what  I  have  called  prin-  neyoient' 
ciple,  we  may  fonn  ideals  for  action,  and  exercise  our  ^^^  "'' 
imagination  in  this  way  also,     I  say  almost,  because  rriifipie 
the  acting  for  an  ideal  does  always  involve  something  iiut  not 
of  principle  or  force  exerted  by  the  mind  on  itself :  a" c^'* 
it   makes    the  action   to    some  extent  distinctively  ^^'^^''^■ 
intellectual.     The  amount  to  which  it  is  intellectual 
depends  upon  how  far  the  force,  which  keeps  us  from 
wandering  from  the  ideal,  is  the  imaginative  presence 
to  our  mind  of  others'  sufferings  or  pleasure,  that  is, 
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a  matter  of  feeling  and  the  same  kind  of  tKiiig  as  stirs 
our  benevolent  impulse,  or  how  far,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  a  resistance,  from  other  quarters  than  this,  to 
those  temptations  and  distractions  from  occasional 
impialse  or  otherwise,  which  will  always  make  acting 
for  an  ideal  an  effort.  Speaking  generally,  a  person 
who  is  to  act  distinctively  for  a  benevolent  ideal  must 
not  be  too  distinctively  benevolent.  That  is,  he  must 
conceive  benevolence  in  a  large  way  which  would  be 
disturbed  in  some  degree  by  being  too  keenly  aUve 
to  the  details  of  it.  I  mention  this  simply  philosophi- 
cally, without  any  insinuation  :  each  of  the  two  man- 
ners of  benevolence  is  good  in  its  way.  The  thing 
which  I  am  saying,  put  in  an  exaggerated  way,  has 
been  made  a  subject  of  reproach  to  supposed  profes- 
sional philanthropists  :  again,  an  exaggeration  of  tlie 
reverse  view  has  been  made  a  reproach  against  emo- 
tional impulse.     I  have  nothing  to  do  with  these. 

Conscientiousness  or  moral  principle  differs  from 

benevolent  sensitiveness  and  idealization  by  having 

reference,  in  the  first  instance,  rather  to  what  toe  do 

than  to  what  others  feel. 

Our  ftotiye        It  wiU  be  remembered  that  I  said  "some  time  since, 

conjoined  in  Speaking  of  pain,  that  its  being  what  we  ought  not 

rodaTS^-  ^'^  inflict  seemed  to  me  quite  as  much  a  part  of  what 

tiue  aa^-    I  may  call  the  instinctive  definition  of  it,  as  its  being 

pain  ie  not  what  we  do  not  hke  to  suffer.     It  is  commonly  as- 

fHct^'^E   sumed,  that  its  unpleasantness  to  ourselves  or  rather, 

caei's.juBii  j^^g  to-be-avoid edness  is  an  immediate  feeling  (as  no 

joiuedwitJi  doubt  it  is),  and  its  iwt-to-be-irifiictednessB,  secondary 

tiBnt  na-    feeling  which  can  only  come  to  us  after  observation, 

g'^g'efta    on  our  part,  of  it  in  others,  and  sympathy  with  their 

tote'''^    suffering  under  it.     This  does  not  seem  to  me  so. 

avoided     Our  nature  is,  as  I  have  tried  before  to  describe,  in 

Eeives.       itself,  in  its  very  rudiments,  active  and  social  as  well 

as  sentient :  i.e.  we  are,  to  start  with,  different  beings, 
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in  every  portion  of  our  make,  from  what  we  should 
be,  not  only  if  we  were  going  to  grow  up  stones,  but 
if  we  were  going  to  grow  up  in  a  world  where  motion 
waa  impossible  or  in  a  world  of  necessary  solitude. 
Our  active  nature  superadds  this  to  our  simply  sen- 
tient nature,  that  pain  is  instinctively  felt  by  us  not 
only  as  unpleasant,  but  as  to  be  avoided ;  in  other 
words,  that  uneasiness  causes  movement :  our  social 
nature,  superadded,  widens  this  into  the  more  gene- 
ral feeling,  that  pain  is  to  be  prevented,  a  fortiori 
not  to  be  caused  or  inflicted  :  there  does  not  need 
experience  of  pain  in  others,  and  actual  sympathy 
with  their  suffering,  for  this  :  the  supposition  of  their 
resemblance  to  us  is,  if  anything  is,  instinctive .  We  Ttua  our 
find  thus,  from  the  -Very  first,  a  determinant  of  our  suppUea 
action  beyond  ourselves,  a  restraint,  as  it  were,  laid  mora^- 

ijpo-it  .  ...  S" 

It  is  simply  an  expansion  of  this  principle,  when  ^^V^ 
we  find  ourselves  possessed  with  the  notion  that,  in  voient  im- 
hurting  others,  we  are  doing  that  which  action  is  not  ^  ^' 
for;  that  such  action  is  improper  action,  not  the  action 
that  should  be  ;  that,  as  hurting  ourselves  is  what  ac- 
tion is  not  for,  and  we  call  it  unwise,  so  hurting  others 
is  what  action  is  not  for,  and  we  call  it  wrong.  The 
two  notions,  of  that  which  we  should  not  do,  and  of 
the  causing  pain  to  others,  are  thus  from  the  first  in 
our  nature  combined  :  and  thus,  for  the  constituting 
virtue,  we  have  not  only  the  mass  of  affection  which 
I  have  spoken  of  and  called  benevolence,  but  we  have 
the  notion  of  restriction  or  determination  of  our  own 
action,  and  that  to  actions  which  are  benevolent,  and 
against  actions  which  are  contrary  to  these  :  we  have 
in  fact  the  stream  of  principle,  oishould  or  ought,  flow- 
ing into  that  of  benevolent  emotional  impulse,  to 
make  virtue. 

Some  notion  or  assumption  of  this  kind  was,  I  anoe  o( 
G.  10 
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thiaoonai-  think,  wanted  by  Butler,  to  make  it  appear  how  or 
expiaiMng  '^^7  conscienco  (moral  principle)  determines  action 
thereia-    jjj^  i^j^g  direction  of  benevolence  rattier  than  any  other 

tion  of  ,  ■  1    1 

oonsoienoB  way.     If  "virtue  is  made  to  consist  at  one  time  solely 
lenee;     '  in  conscientiousness  and  at  another  time  solely  in 
benevolence,  it  ought  to  have  been  explained  how  it 
is  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  right  moral  judgment  does 
determine  our  action  in  the  direction  of  benevolence, 
and  also  Some  consideration  like  that  which  I  have  given- 

^oSy  seems  required,  to  tell  us  not  only  how  it  is  that  be- 
of  con-  nevolence  is  the  conduct  to  which  conscience  impels 
us,  but  also  why  conscience  is  to  be  looked  on  as  some- 
thing in  human  nature  which  should  be  thought 
highly  of,  rather  than  as  a  weakness  of  it.  Why  is 
the  virtuous  view,  that  conscience  is  to  be  honoured, 
to  be  preferred  to  the  vicious  view,  that  "  conscience 
doth  make  cowards  of  us  all,"  that  conscientiousness, 
and  the  habit  of  taking  ourselves  to  task  as  to  what 
we  do,  is  a  foolish  weakness,  that  consideration  for 
others  is  a  foolish  weakness  also  ?  It  seems  to  me, 
that  the  real  answer  to  these  questions  is  contataed 
in  the  consideration  that  our  very  notion  of  pain  is, 
as  much,  that  it  is  something  wrong  to  inflict,  as  that 
it  is  something  which  it  is  well  or  wise  to  avoid  :  in 
this  way  we  have  from  the  first  the  conscientious  feel- 
ing leading  us  to  direct  our  action  so  as  not  to  inflict 
pain,  in  the  same  way  as  we  have  the  prudent  feeUng 
leading  us  to  avoid  it :  and  thus  both  conscientious- 
Bcieace  ness  and  consideration  for  others  are  provided  for  in 
^™^'  our  nature  from  the  first,  and  cannot  be  considered 


volenoe  bj 
restrain- 
ing what 


restrain-    ^s  weaknesses  into  which  it  may  fall. 


The  impulsive  maxim  then,  or  axiom  of  benevo- 
preTeniioa  lence,  Love  all  in  their  degree  ('  in  their  degree ' 
bei^' a  niarking  the  difierent  nature  of  the  affections  which  I 
moreposi-  Jiavc  spokeu  of),  becomes- reinforced  by  the  maxim  of 
than  the    principle  or  conscience,  less  emphatic  in  its  contents 
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but  more  emphatic  in  its  enforcement  of  tliem  upon  production 
us.  Hurt  no  one,  neminem  Icede.  bum.^^' 

Conscience  is,  as  I  described,  another  expression 
for  the  sense  of  duty  ;  and  it  will  be  remembered 
that  I  said  that  the  notion  of  duty  differed  from 
that  of  virtue  in  its  generally  negative  or  prohibi- 
tive character;  guarding  against  offence,  rather 
than  pointing  to  heights  of  aspiration.  This  is 
apparent  in  what  I  have  given  as  the  general  maxim 
of  moral  principle  here.  In  speaking  of  the  nature 
of  pain  and  pleasure,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show 
how  it  is,  that  pain  is,  as  it  were,  the  positive  con- 
sideration, and  that  pleasure,  as  it  is  called,  does 
not  suggest  the  effort  after  it  for  ourselves  and  for 
others,  in  the  same  immediate  way  in  which  pain 
suggests  the  effort  against  it,  and  the  disinclination 
to  inflict  it,  In  the  same  way,  as  regards  duty,  pos- 
sible offence  against  it  is  the  positive  consideration. 
Conscience  m  not  a  stimulating,  but  a  restraining 
principle. 

Still,  as  I  said  about  duty,  that  it  was  an  ideal,  Oon- 
80  principle,  as  I  have  described  it,  may  almost  be  moral 
defined,  as  acting  by  an  ideal.     Conscience  is  com-  ^"0^^^ 
monly  described  as  moral  judgment :  it  might  more  '^Hf^ 
widely  be  described  as  moral  imagination,  including  jv 
judgment  where  judgment  is  required.     Each  act  of 
conscience,  as  some  moral  philosophers  have  put  the 
matter,  is  a  moral  syllogism  :  there  is  a  contemplated 
action,  as  minor  premiss,  referred  to  a  general  princi- 
ple, as  major  premiss.     In  reasoning,  the  syllogism  is 
only  the  conclusion  of  a  long  process  of  preparation  in 
the  way  of  consideration  of  the  subject,  determination 
of  premisses,  &c.,  just  as  a  trial  in  law  is  the  conclu- 
sion and  final  result  of  a  long  process  of  investigation, 
search  after  evidence,  &c.      This  previous  considera- 
tion, in  reasoning,  is  the  work  of  imagination.    In  the 
10—2 
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same  manner  conscientious  judgment  is  the  result  of 
a  process  of  moral  imagination  ;  there  are  principles 
in  the  mind,  which  correspond,  in  the  subjective  view 
■we  are  now  taking,  to  the  objective  particulars  of  the 
ideal  moral  law,  or  duty.  The  right  information  of 
the  conscience  is  the  same  thing,  in  the  one  way  of 
speaking,  that  the  discovery  what  the  moral  law  says 
upon  the  subject  in  question,  is  in  the  other. 
Tko  2d3.  I  will  not  however  say  more  on  conscience  just 


form  of      ^^^  .  J  g}^g^-[i  speak  of  duty  in  the  next  chapter  from 


moial 


jinnoipie    g^  slightly  different  point  of  view,  and  we  may  have  to 
exoeiiortce.  refer  again  to  the  sense  of  duty,  or  conscience  :  I  now 
proceed  to  the  love  of  excellence. 

OutKociaa         Man's  sociality  consists  in  his  being  born  into 
"^^J^g  ^^  society  with  a  number  of  beings  who  are  not  only 
to  eym^oj.  co-scntient    with   him,   but    co-active :    and   in  his 
eaoh         having  a  nature  correspondent    with   this.     He   is 
tiio^Ma    imaginatively  aware  not  only  of  their  pains  and  plea- 
"°s  B  "as    ^"^^^i  ^^^  ^^  of  their  thoughts  and  purposes.     The 
well  aa      former  of  these  kinds  of  imaginative  knowledge  we 
snrea  or     call  sympathy,  and  have  spoken  of  it  in  treating  of 
paiEB.       benevolence  :  the  latter  has  no  word  to  express  it, 
not  coming  much  into  common  consideration  :  we  will 
for  the  moment  call  it  co-intelligence  :  though,  as  it 
is  a  form  of  sympathy,  I  shall  sometimes  speak  of  it 
under  that  term, 
bm-morai,        I  have  already  said  of  how  much  importance  the 
tXXat"  known  or  supposed  sympathy  of  others  with   our 
jud^entB  thought  is  in  respect  of  our  notions  of  truth.     In  the 
inimagin-  same  Way,  all  our  conscientious  or  moral  judgments 
thy  wTth*'  are  formed  in.  imagined  sympathy  with  the  judgments 
mlntl^of    "^^  others.     The  fact  that  this  is  so,  has  sometimes 
others.      been  perverted  to  signify  that  conscience  is  nothing 
more  than  a  representation  to  ourselves  of  the  pro- 
bable judgments  of  others,  that  thus  it  is  no  indivi- 
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dual  judgment,  and  only  a  cowardly  abdication  of  onr 
own  authority  over  ourselves,  a  fnis-subordination  of 
our  conduct.  But  this  is  only  in  close  analogy  with 
our  intellectual  judgments.  When  we  judge  even  in 
a  simple  matter  of  sight,  as  e.  g.  that  such  a  tree  is 
green,  we  may  be  said  implicitly  to  make  the  asser- 
tion, that  others  think  so  too,  or  would  if  they  were 
in  our  position.  If  anything  led  us  to  doubt  this 
assertion,  we  should  doubt  the  tree's  being  green,  in 
spite  of  our  eyes.  For  we  see,  as  it  were,  not  with 
eyes  of  our  own,  but  with  all  men's  eyes,  and  if  any- 
thing made  us  think  we  saw  with  eyes  of  our  own 
distinctively  from  this,  we  should  not  have  the  faith 
in  our  senses  which  we  are  considered  to  have.  When 
anything  leads  us  to  test  our  knowledge  from  what 
I  have  called  the  subjective  point  of  view,  that  is, 
whether  we  see  rightly  or  correctly,  or  however  it 
may  be,  we  instinctively  have  recourse  to  what  is  the 
real  meaning  of  truth  from  this  point  of  view,  viz. 
what  I  win  call  ideal  or  right  thoughtness,  towards 
which  the  thought  of  our  feUow-intelligent  beings  is 
an  approximation. 

In  analogy  with  this,  our  conscientious  judgments 
also  are  always  made  in  the  imagined  company  of  our 
fellow-moral  beings.  We  encourage  ourselves  with 
their  imagined  approval,  (even  with  no  thought  of  ac- 
tual knowledge  on  their  part),  and  reproach  ourselves 
with  all  the  imagined  authority  of  their  common 
voice. 

The  importance  of  this  Imagined  union  of  the 
general  moral  judgment  with  our  own  we  shall  see 
more  fully  directly.  But  I  turn  first  to  something 
else. 

We  are  all,  by  our  very  nature,  each  other's  rivals  Onraotiye, 
in  action,  i.  e.  the  action  of  one  stimulates  another.  wiSi'our 
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makes  na  of  expressing  the  union  of  sociaKty  with  activity, 
only  for"'  T^ia  consideratioiij  m  some  respects,  acts  in  the  direc- 
of^aXoc-  ^^^"-  ^^^^^  virtue.     There  is  in  the  world  a  great 
deal  of  conflict  of  interests,  and  this  notion  of  rivalry 
with  each  other  leads  to  an  imaginative  generaliza- 
tion of  this  partial  conflict,  i.e.  to  a  sort  of  half-formed 
notion  that  another's  happiness  is  a  loss  to  ourselves. 
This  is  the  disposition  to  vague  general  grudging, 
sometimes  called  envy,  and  not  uncommon.     I  have 
already  said  something  about  this  rivalry  for  happi- 
ness, 
tut  ia  Were  action  really  to  be  considered  a  necessary 

itself!'  ^"1-  '^"ly  existing  in  the  universe  on  account  of  the 
insufficiency  of  happiness,  this  mutual  rivalry  would 
probably  all  act  on  the  side  of  vice.  But,  as  it  is, 
p.ction  is  as  natui-al  to  man  as  enjoyment,  as  much  a 
pleasure  as  a  pain  :  and  we  are  each  other's  rivals  in 
action  independently  of  being  rivals  for  the  object 
which  the  action  is  to  gain. 
Tils  13  Hence  arises  that  rivalry,  as  I  will  for  a  moment 

S^m^t^^  call  it,  in  worth,  merit,  or  moral  value,  which  is  a 
which  is    main  mover  of  the  world,  and  a  far  more  efficient 

BO  power-  1  (t  ■ 

fui  sm  aid  agent  in  aid  of  virtue  than  rivalry  of  uiterests  is  a 
difficulty  on  the  other  side.  This  rivalry  in  worth  is 
not  a  mere  dispute  as  to  which  shall  have  the  most  of 
men's  approbation,  but  a  stimulating  of  the  good  in 
one  by  the  thought  of  the  good  in  another. 
Beaiwortb  The  words  signifying  'virtue'  in  modern  languages 
wMek  13    have  been  transferred  or  translated  from  ancient  phi- 


more  or  less,  of  excellence  or  comparative  worth.  What 
may  be  called  the  fact  of  excellence  is  worth  :  the  test 
of  it  is  actual  excelling,  or  comparison  :  and  the  pre- 
sumption of  it,  or  a  presumption  for  it,  is  estimation. 
I  have  discussed  'moral  value'  above,  and  the  con- 
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sideration  of  wortli  must  go  upon  the  principles  laid  nsefniness 
down  there.    A  man's  worth  in  the  universe  is  hia  "use-  with  oer- 
fulness  taken  in  connexion  with  the  personal  qualities  'o^fqaa. 
wliich  cause  or  accompany  that  usefulness,  not  his  use- 1''^®^ 
fulness  alone,  even  supposing  we  take  a  very  elevated 
view  of  the  nature  of  usefulness.    The  high  estimation 
for  instance  of  courage  among  the  Itomans,  which 
caused  '  virtue '   to  represent,  in  conjunction,  both 
courage  as  worth,  and  worth  as  courage,  was  not 
solely  because  courage  was,  in  a  state  of  society  like 
theirs,  what  the  state  most  wanted,  but  because  they, 
like  all    men,   had   an    independent   admiration  of 
courage. 

The  test  of  worth  is  actual  excelling,  and  here  we  Men  ato 
come  to  that  rivalry  of  which  I  have  just  spoken.  The  t^t  whioh 
rivalry  or  contest  for  superiority  or  excelling  is  a  force  ^^J^ 
of  great  moment  in  the  world,  both  for  evil  and  for 
good.  It  is  different  from  the  conflict  of  interests. 
This  latter  arises  from  our  sentient  nature  ;  and  not 
only  to  the  extent  to  which  it  exists,  but  also  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  imaginatively  expanded,  it  is 
altogether  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  virtue,  though  an 
important  field  for  virtue  to  exercise  itself  in.  The 
rivalry  for  excelling,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  main 
hne  of  its  operation,  is  more  an  aid  than  a  hindrance 
to  virtue  :  men,  as  active  beings,  are  rivals  of  each 
other  in  many  efforts  and  pursuits  whichare  unworthy, 
but  in  more  that  are  worthy.  There  are  however  a 
variety  of  subsidiary  feelings  most  of  which  are  against 
virtue  :  these  are  suspicions,  jealousies,  chafings  under 
defeat  or  inferiority,  sour  regrets,  and  other  feelings 
of  that  nature, 

I  mentioned  some  time  since,  that  active  or  unoc-  TMa 
casioned  HI- will  from  one  sentient  being  to  another  ^ou^ 
was  hardly  conceivable.     If  we  are  to  imagine  then  a^^^^^ 
beginning  for  moral  evil  or  wrong,  we  shall  probably  ■^i^'ae  yet 
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look  for  it  in  the  conflict  of  interests,  and  the  rivalry 
"  connected  with  that.  If  we  suppose  a  state  where 
this  is  not  possible,  we  shall  still  have  remaining,  for 
supposition,  the  rivalry  for  superiority  which  is  an 
incident  of  the  co-existence  of  any  active  beings. 
Accordingly,  when  people  have  theorized  about  the 
beginning  of  moral  evU,  this  is  what  they  have  very 
commonly  supposed :  and  the  way  in  which  it  has 
been  expressed  has  been  by  saying,  that  the  mother 
of  all  offence,  the  arch-sin,  is  pride,  or,  in  Woleey's 
language,  ambition.  It  ia  here  that  there  seems  most 
readily  possible  a  passage  from  good  to  evil,  a  sort  of 
transmutation  of  the  one  into  the  other. 
Eftectg  of  For  it  is  clear  that  ambition,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a 

ambiiion.  desirc  to  excel  another  in  pursuits  or  efforts  which 
are  proper  for  both,  has  nothing  in  it  of  evil,  but  is, 
on  the  contrary,  a  most  powerful  agent  on  the  side  of 
virtue  and  good.    Our  sociality,  i.  e.  our  living  in  the 
society  of  fellow-moral  beings,  is  not  only  an  occasion 
for  benevolence,  but  it  is  (and  that  independent  of 
mutual  estimation,  which  I  shall  consider  directly)  a 
most  powerful  stimulant  to  action :  the  thought  of 
companions  in   the   same  endeavour   communicates 
coiurage,  animates  enterprise,  and  makes  moral  action 
quite  a  different  thing  from  what  it  would  be  if  we 
were  solitary  actors. 
Danger  of         It  requires  however  a  considerable  effort  of  abs- 
too  mueii  tractiou,  though  one  occasionally  very  necessary,  to 
t/maUon'  Consider  the  effort  only  without  the  estimation,  or,  in 
of  others :  other  words,  to  consider  our  fellow-moral  beings  only 
as  fellow-combatants,  and  not  at  all  as  witnesses  :  we 
had  better  therefore  proceed  to  that  which  I  have 
spoken  of  as  being  a  presumption  of  excellence,  viz. 
estimation. 

I  mentioned  some  time  since  that,  so  far  as  their 
derivation  goes,  the  words  expressing  excellence  are 
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very  likely  to  express,  in  the  first  instance,  tlie  esti- 
mation of  it,  as  is  the  case  for  instance  with  the  term 
'honestus.'  If  we  want  to  express  anything  so  abs- 
tract as  the  ideally  right,  we  must  do  it  through  the 
medium  of  some  metaphor  (as  it  is  frequently  called) 
or,  more  properly,  tlirongh  the  medium  of  something 
different  from  it,  nearer  to  us,  and  less  abstract^. 
Of  course  then  we  are  always  liable  to  the  charge, 
that  this  latter  is  really  all  that  we  mean,  that  we 
have  nothing  in  our  minds  beyond.  And  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  meet  the  charge  :  for,  to  express  what  we 
have  beyond,  we  can  only  use  some  other  metaphor, 
and  so  fall  under  the  charge  again. 

Hence  it  has  been  often  said  that  the  praiseworthy  of  eon- 
means  really  no.  more  than  the  pi^iscd :  that  we  have  the  praise- 
no  means  of  knowing  what  sort  of  conduct  is  worthy  ^^"^le 
of  approval,  except  by  seeing  what  generally  is  ap-  pi'aised. 
proved  :  and  that  in  fact  there  is  no  meaning  in  talk- 
ing of  worthiness,  beyond  this.     The  notion,  that  the 
conduct  which  goes  by  the  name  of  virtue  is.  entirely  Some  phi. 
a  result  of  man's  love  of  others'  approbation,  that  the  have  tdd 
term  has  in  men's  minds  nothing  else  corresponding  -g^'o^^^^ 
to  it  and  means  nothing  else,  has  been  widely  held,  more  than 
and  has  taken  various  forms.     If,  when  anything  of  probation, 
this  kind  is  said,  it  is  still  allowed  that  men  praise 
what  is  praiseworthy,  and  that  therefore  the  fact  of 
their  praising  virtue  is  an  argument  that,  virtue  is  in 
itself,  independently  of  their  judgment,  worthy  of 
praise,  then  what  is  said  really  is  that  men  are  actu- 
ated by  an  inferior  motive  in  doing  that  which  it  is 
well  they  should  do  from  any  motive  ;  that  they  are 

'-  The  author  was  in  the  hahit  of  using:  the  word  dicmoematism  to 
express  this  uniyersal  law  of  laiiguaga  See  his  (jKistliuinoTis)  articles  on 
Glossology  in  the  Gambridge  Journal  qf  Philology,  vols,  rv,  v.  As  an 
instance  of  fallacious  reasoning  grounded  on  inattention  to  this  law,  it 
may  suffice  to  refer  to  Mv  Matthew  Arnold's  esamination  of  terms  ex- 
pressive of  existmce,  in  the  Contemporary  Reeiettt  for  Nov.  1874.— Bd. 
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doing  right  with  a  very  imperfect  conception  of  what 
they  are  doing,  and,  though  looking  upon  virtue,  mis- 
take the  outside  and  dress  of  it  for  itself,  possibly 
with  disadvantage  to  their  practice,  possibly  not.    If, 
on  the  other  hand,  people  do  not  regard  general  praise 
as  a  sign  of  a  thing  being  praiseworthy,  but  stop  at 
the  fact    of  the    general   praise,  then   there   arises 
the  view  of  virtue  which  treats  it  as  conventional. 
ThKisy.     The  rudest  form  of  this  view  is  that  maintained  against 
^dt?aat  Socrates,  that  men  wish  others  to  he  virtuous,  while 
itia,         wishing,  if  possible,  to  avoid  being  so  themselves; 
dyasiv.      that  everybody  therefore  praises  virtue,  in  order  to 
induce  his  neighbour  to  it,  that  being  what  is  to  his 
own  interest ;  that  hence  there  is  "universal  praise  of 
virtue,  with  universal  desire,  in  each  one,  to  avoid  the 
practice  of  it ;  that  with  some,  the  love  of  the  praise 
conquers  this  desire,  and  these  are  the  virtuous. 
This  The  thing  may  be  put,  and  has  been  put,  in  a 

uie  restat'  great  many  other  ways,  and  on  all  of  them  the  same 
T^^'ri^'  ^^^  ^^'  ^^^^S  ^^  ^*^  ^^  ^^^^  which  has  been  said  on 
tionsneas,  the  Hobbistic  notion  of  duty,  to  which  this  is  the 

us  Hobtea  _      .•" 


■  counterpart  in  respect  of  virtua     It  seems  to 

hostility. 


Te^"tfrom  that  those  who,  in  the  interest  of  natural  theology. 


Creator,  could  find  none  more  skilful  thaa  this, 
were  the  world  such  as  philosophers  of  this  kind 
consider.  It  goes  further  than  the  simpler  Hobbistic 
notion,  of  universal  mutual  hostihty  producing  uni- 
versal kindness :  if  everybody  can  injure  everybody, 
it  is  the  best  policy /or  all  that  nobody  should  injure 
anybody.  But  in  this  notion  of  virtue  we  have 
virtue  in  a  manner  existing  without  itself — existing, 
and  not  existing.  It  is  the  effort  on  the  part  of 
each  to  escape  being  virtuous  himself,  which  pro- 
duces such  virtue  as  exists.  In  order  to  avoid  it 
himself,  everybody  praises  it  in  others ;    and   this 
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universal  praise  has  its  effect  on  some  ;  hence  virtue. 
-The  contrivance  ia  admirable. 

But  why  are  men  really  to  be  supposed  thus 
double-minded,  and  to  praise  not  because  they  do 
like,  but  because  they  do  not  ? 

Without  however  going  to  any  such  extent  as  Virtue  is 
the  above,  almost  all  philosophers  who  are  jealous  proved 
of  intuitivism  are  more  or  less  driven  to  Hobbiatic  f^g^^g^ 
views  on  this  part  of  moral  philosophy,  and  are  thus  ^^^^^^  '■^, 
liable  to  the  same  censure  as  the  above.  "When  approval, 
people  are  said  to  be  influenced  to  virtue  by  what, 
in  the  language  of  many  philosophers,  is  called  the 
moral  sanction,  this  moral  sanction  is  often  described 
as  the  general  approbation  of  the  thing  to  be  done,  as 
virtue.  Now  with  what  view  is  this  approbation 
given  ?  If  those  who  approve  approve  because  they 
think  the  thing  ought  to  be  approved,  they  must 
think  also  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  must  themselves 
feel,  more  or  leas,  the  disposition  to  do  it,  though, 
in  the  particular  case,  this  disposition  in  them  might 
be  overcome  :  then,  speaking  generally,  the  person 
who  is  supposed  to  be  influenced  by  thia  moral 
sanction  wiU.  be  influenced  also  by  the  feelings 
which  produce  (in  the  supposed  approvers  of  the 
thing)  the  moral  sanction,  and  will  himself  approve 
the  thing  in  the  same  way  that  they  do :  and  this 
is  the  real  moral  sanction,  rather  than  the  other 
second-hand  one,  however  as  a  fact,  as  no  one  would 
dispute,  this  latter  may  come  in  aid.  1  said  just 
above,  'speaking  generally,'  because  doubtless  there 
are  many  particular  cases  in  which  the  individual 
himself  would  not  have  the  feelings  which  cause  the 
approval  in  others :  but  where  this  is  so,  it  is  not 
any  moral  sanction  or  influence  which  moves  him, 
but  respect  or  care  for  others'  opinion. 

If,  on  the   other  hand,  those  who  describe  the  v 
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untrue  to  moral  sanction  as  above  will  not  allow  that  the  ap- 
jiatare.  probation  of  virtue,  in  the  approvers,  is  determined 
by  their  feelbg  that  it  i8  worthy  of  approbation, 
then  their  view  is  really  that  which  I  mentioned 
before,  though  not  rudely  expressed  like  it.  They 
must  hold  that  there  exists  an  opinion,  resting  at 
best  upon  nothing,  resting  possibly,  like  that,  on 
the  feeling  in  the  approvers  that  the  thing  approved 
is  undesirable,  not  desirable. 

All  notions  of  this  kind,  to  whatever  extent 
carried,  of  people  making,  in  whatever  manner,  in- 
terested or  heartless  or  unmeaning  conventions  by 
which  individuals  are  influenced  to  what  is  then 
called  virtue,  are  evidently  untrue  to  human  nature, 
and  do  not  represent  any  fact.  The  approbation  of 
others  is  in  many  respects  a  most  powerful  influ- 
ence on  the  side  of  virtue :  but  when  it  acts  as  a 
really  moral  influence,  then  it  is  united  with  an 
approval  by  the  man  himself  of  the  thing  which  the 
others  approve,  and  this  is  conscience. 

Aa  imagi-         All  the  various  attempts  which  have  been  made 

sympaiiij  to   discredit   virtue   because    it  is    what   is    highly 

wim'ar  esteemed  among  men,  seem  to  me  founded  on  error. 

thonght  of  I  have  described  how  the  fact,  that  our  conscience 

as  right  or  judges  in  conjunction  with  the  imagined  judgment 

wrong.      q£  others,  is  not  a  moral  weakness,   but  a  part  of 

our  nature  and  of  our  manner  of  judging  altogether, 

intellectual  as  well  as  moral,     I  will  speak  now  of 

some  feelings  cognate  to  conscience,  in  which  this 

character,  of  reference  to  the  imagined  judgments 

of  others,  is  more  prominent. 

and  aa  I  mentioned  that  benevolent  sensitiveness  made 

imidnd-     ^  ^'^^  ^^  conscience,  i.e.  that  we  think  about,  and 

think  over,  our  conduct  in  respect  of  it,  not  properly 

with  self-approval  or    self-condemnation,,    for    that 
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would  belong  to  our  real  conscience,  but  witli  plear^ 
-sure  in  the  imagination  of  the  pleasure  we  may  have 
caused,  and  pain  in  the  imagination  of  the  pain  we 
have  caused,  or  the  pleasure  we  have  refrained  from, 
causing  :  brooding  and  imagination  in  these  respects 
will  produce  a  benevolent  sensitiveness,  ia  a  manner 
very  analogous  to  that  in  which  reflection  and 
moral  judgment  will  produce  conscientiousness. 

Similarly,  we  may  form  an  ideal  to  ourselves  of —  so  it 
excellence,  I  might  say,  worth,  worthiness:  none  of^^^J^^^ 
them  express  with  sufficient  wideness  the  notion.  ti»o"eW  of 
It  is  superiority  without  reference  to  any  as  sur-  aa  worthy 
passed  ;  praiseworthiness  or  admirableness  without  thj,  with- 
reference  to  actual  admiration.     Almost  every  one,  Btroj^'g 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  forms  some  sort  of'^'*'"; 
ideal  of  this  hind.     The  degree  of  moral  importance  eace  of 
of  any  such  ideal  depends  upon  two  considerations :  ttought. 
how  far  what  it  is  concerned  with  has  really  moral 
value,  and  how  far  it  is — not  disengaged  from  the 
thought  of  others'  actual  estimation  of  tie,  for  that 
it  cannot  be  nor  would  it  be  well  it  was,  but — with 
a  strong  root  of  self-judgment  and  self-trial  in  our- 
selves independent  of  this. 

Favourable  estimation  of  a  man  by  others  onThisistlie 
grounds  of  excellence,  worth,  or  superiority  is  called  ^^^la 
honour  of  him,  and  a  man  who  is  in  such  a  position  ™^ 
is  said  to  be   honoured  or  to  be  in  honour.     The 
regard  on  a  man's  part  to  his  own  self-judgment 
in  the  above  particulars,  in  conjunction  with  the 
imagination  of  the  judgment  of  others  about  him, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  his  care  for  a  deserved 
estimation  of  this  kind  by  others,  is  called  'a  sense 
of  honour.'     And  if  he  acts  at  all  systematically 
in  this  respect,  or  has  an  ideal  law,  rule,  principle  , 
of  this  kind  to  go  by,  this  is  called,  in  reference  to 
him,  honour,  or  the  law  of  honour.     More  generally. 
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the  same  notion  is  expressed  by  self-respect,  or  a 
1  to  character. 
The  opposite  condition  to  a  man's  being  in  honour 
is  his  being  in  disgrace,  and  the  state  of  mind  of 
feehng  disgrace  is  called  'shame.'  'Shame'  indeed  is  a 
word  of  earlier,  more  positive,  and  wider  signification 
than  honour.  And  for  this  reason  I  shall  often  call 
what  I  defined  above  as  the  sense  of  honour,  in  its 
wide  application,  the  sense  of  honour  and  shame- 
It  is  more  diiEcult  to  distinguish  the  sense  of 
[  honour  and-  of  shame  from  conscience,  or  the  sense 
''  of  duty,  than  it  is  to  distinguish  benevolent  sensi- 
soienee.  tiveuess  from  that.  The  sense  of  honour  has  the 
appearance  of  being  a  higher  feeling  than  the  sense 
of  duty,  in  so  far  as  in  some  respects  it  is  freer,  and 
there  is  not  in  it  any  thought  of  penalty,  or  dread 
of  that  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  lower  than 
the  sense  of  duty,  as  there  is  certainly  more  imagi- 
native reference  in  it  than  in  that  to  men's  opinion 
and  judgment :  it  is  therefore  less  individual  and 
self-held ;  it  has  less  hold  of  real  moral  value  or 
merit ;  it  is  more  likely  to  be  fantastical  and  con- 
ventional ;  it  stands  more  apart  from  benevolence  ;  it 
is  more  occupied  with  our  relation  to  our  equals,  or 
to  those  equally  strong  with  us,  than  to  the  weaker : 
and  hence  the  ideal  law  which  it  sets  before  us  becomes 
often  strangely  at  variance  with  that  of  duty. 
The  frame  But  the  seuse  of  honour  and  shame,  as  to  the 
^sse^f-re-^  inannev  of  its  acting,  is  exactly  a  conscience  like  the 
Epect.  sense  of  duty :  it  judges,  controls,  supervises,  if  we 
are  to  use  such  language,  exactly  as  that  does :  it 
judges  of  law  and  fact,  i.e.  reminds  us  that  we  have 
done  such  and  such  a  thing,  and  teUs  us  that  we 
have  been  wrong  in  doing  it,  exactly  as  that  does  : 
it  is  a  moral  reason,  and  syllogizes,  as  that  does, 
bringing  particular  facts  under  a  general  principle. 
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The  sense  of  honour  and  the  sense  of  duty  coin- 
cide to  the  extent  to  which,  keeping  strictly  to  the 
term  'honestum,'  we  identify  the  honourable  with 
the  right.  To  the  extent  to  which  we  identify 
it  with  the  'beautiful,'  (supposing  the  word  koXov 
ambiguous  between  this  and  the  honourable),  for 
the  sense  of  duty  or  honour  we  have  a  kind  of 
elevated  aesthetic  sense  :  on  this  another  time. 

Adopting  now  'self-respect'  in  reference  to  the  Failings 
sense  of  honour  as  the  analogous  term  to  conscien-  J^  ™ff^/ 
tiousness  in  reference  to  the  sense  of  duty,  we  have  "Bpeat. 
three  ways  of  possible  wrong  about  it :   (1)  a  man 
may  be  deficient  in  self-respect,  or,  supposing  him 
to  have  it,  it  may  be  to  a  great  degree  unregarded, 
or  not  powerful ;  just  as  conscience,  with  all  its  de 
jure  authority,  may  not  have  actual  power  :  or,  (2) 
a  man's    self-respect  may,   like  his  conscience,  be 
mis-informed ;  he  may  act  strictly  from  considera- 
tions of  honour,  but  may  have  an  exceedingly  bad 
code  of  honour :  or,    (3)  his  self-respect  may  be  of 
a  bad  kind,  bad  in  the  manner  of  it,  mixed  with  bad 
feelings  :  we  shall  see  how. 

One  of  the  many  ways,  true,  if  not  over-stated,  Seif-ri 


the  substitution  of  self-respect  for  self-indulgence  bi 

and  self-interestedness ;  of  regard  to  character  {i.e.  Bdf^indoi- 

actual  character,   of  which  repute  is  an   image  or  ^"^"^ 

mark)  for  regard  to  pleasure  and  advantage.     It  is 

as  much  a  part  of  virtue  to  foster  self-attention,  in 

this  point  of  view,  as  it  is  to  restrain  self-attention, 

in  the  view  of  enjoyment.     If  this  is  forgotten,  there 

is  a  danger,  greatest  perhaps  in  the  cases  in  which  the 

impulse  to  virtue  is  the  strongest,  of  what  we  might 

call  the  suicide  of  morahty  by  some  such  supposition 

as  this:  "the  end  which  I  want  to  gain  is,  by  the 
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allowance  of  all,  a  worthy  and  a  nol:)le  one,  one  which 
is  worth  any  sacrifice  :  what  matters  it  what  I  do, 
one  individual  Hke  me,  and  why  should  I  not  sacri- 
fice to  it  myself,  my  conscience  and  character  ?  Why 
should  I  not  gain  it  hy  crime  ?  There  is  then  a  noble 
end  gained,  and  to  counterbalance  this  there  is 
nothing  but  my  moral  self-ruining ;  what  am  I  in 
the  universe,  that  this  should  be  of  any  count  ?  Is 
not  moral  self-sacrifice  of  this  kind  even  nobler  and 
worthier,  because  greater  and  more  difficult,  than  any 
other  kind  of  self-sacrifice^?" 
Uiiiitsri-  On  any  kind  of  utihtarianism,  or  supposition  of 

would  lead  the  moral  value  of  actions  being  all  in  their  results, 
heZ""^  I  do  not  see  what  answer  could  be  given  to  this, 
except  the  following :  You  must  take  care  that  others 
do  not  imitate  you  in  this  particular,  for  if  they  do, 
that  very  powerful  motive  to  virtue,  regard  for  cha- 
racter, will  become  depreciated.  To  which  the  man 
would  rejoin,  No  fear,  there  will  not  be  many  like 
me  :  it  is  an  emergency,  and  I  feel  how  much  I  am 
sacrificing :  depend  upon  it,  regaixi  for  character 
and  reputation  will  always  be  powerful  enough  in 
the  world  :  well  if  it  is  not  too  powerful.  The  man 
who  feels  like  me  its  value,  who  knows  what  he  is 
doing,  has  a  right  to  sacrifice  it. 
Self-re-  The  proper  view  seems  to  me  to  be,  that  self- 

opi«>sita  ^  respect,  or  regard  for  our  real  character  (as  distin- 
uL^^d"  giiished  from  reputation)  instead  of  being,  so  to  speak, 
helps  self-  ^  very  elevated  form  of  selfishness,  so  as  to  be  a  mat- 
ter in  which  a  sacrifice  of  self  could  possibly  be  made, 
is  really  exactly  the  reverse  of  selfishness,  or  self- 
interestedness,  if  we  take  even  the  widest  and  highest 
views  of  this.     Our  own  moral  individuality  is  a 
matter  of  entirely  different  nature  from  our  individual 
'  The  name '  Daiiton '  is  written  by  the  side  in  the  M8.,  no  doubt 
with  a  reference  to  the  famous  words  'que  mon  nom  soitJtUri,  que  la 
France  soit  libre.'—BD. 
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interest,  and  is  not  a  thing  whicli,  like  that,  can  pos- 
sibly be  matter  of  sacrifice.  It  is  very  well  to  put 
our  individual  interest  in  the  scale  against  a  mass  of 
public  interest,  and  sacrifice  that :  but  the  putting 
our  individual  virtue  or  moral  being  in  the  scale 
against  the  same,  and  sacrificing  that,  is  another 
matter.  No  amount  of  the  one  will  in  reason  bear 
down  the  other.  To  the  extent  to  which  we  feel  the 
promotion  of  the  pubUc  good. our  duty,  we  shall,  in 
reason,  feel  the  force  of  duty  in  general,'  and  not 
sacrifice  duty  even  for  that. 

Moral  self-maintenance  then,  so  to  call  it,  is  the 
temper  of  virtue,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  self- 
abnega_tion  or  self-sacrifice  is  with  reference  to  indul- 
gence and  to  interest.  And  the  way  of  this  self- 
maintenance  is  by  conscientiousness  and  self-respect; 
by  the  existence,  i.  e.  of  such  feelings,  and  by  their 
effectiveness  for  action. 

Self-respect  thus,  as  well  as  conscientiousness,  to  Tieoaaae  it 
theextent  to  which  we  consider  them  different,  brings  above  the 
in  a  large  reinforcement  to  the  stream  of  virtue.    Its  o^^o^n 
operation  is,  to  encourage  feelings  and  conduct  of  that  ""itareste. 
kind  which  I  described  as  having  moral  value  accord- 
ing to  the  first  ideal,  not  the  second,  the  value,  *".  e. 
not  of  utility,  but  of  self-transcendence  and  self-sacri- 
fice.    Conduct  which  has  this  kind  of  value  has  far 
most  usually  the  other  kind  as  well  (the  converse  not 
being  true);    for   conduct  which  I  just  now  called 
self-maintenance,  care  for  our  moral  self,  is  more  or 
less  the  same  thing  as  superiority  to  the  ca,re,  in  any 
undue  extent,  of  ourself  in  the  point  of  view  of  indul- 
gence and  interest.     Hence  the  aim  or  purpose  of 
action  transcends  self  in  the  same  degree  in  which 
the  moral  principle  is  firmly  self-rooted;  care  for  our 
own   moral   being  involves  no  conflict  of  interest, 

G.  n. 
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appropriates  nothing  whieli  tmjhodj  else  could  have; 
does  nbt  subtract  (oi-  at  least  need  not  and  ought'  not 
to  subtract)  any  time  or  labour  from  others'  utility, 
but  directs  conduct  to  this  from  another  sideband 
gives  an  additional  value  and  energy  to  the  conduct 
which  is  for  it. 

The  ideaifl        Conscientiousness  and  self-respect  are  both  kinds 

i-  of  what  I  have  called  principle :  this  we  have  seen  : 

'■  apd  they  both  idealize,  i.  e.  act  very  much  by  the  way 

of  imagination,  fill  our  mind  with,  or  set  before  our 

mind,  an  ideal  of  conduct  which  we  consider  ought 

'■  to  be  Oiir  conduct,:  particular  conduct  suggested  to 

us  we  judge  one  way  or  the  other  according  to  its 

conformity  to  this  ideal. 

But  is  this  ideal,  in  either  of  the  cases,  always  a 
good  one  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  ia  often  fai-  from 
being  so,  and  where  this  is  the  case,  both  conscienti- 
ousness and  self-respect  become  ministers  of  vice  and 
wrong,  not  of  virtue.  In  themselves  they  are  still 
each  good,  as  I  have  already  said  in  reference  to 
conscientiousness:  the  acting  by  principle  is  good,  and 
the  man  is  in  a  way  which  ought  to  have  led  him 
right ;  but  owing  to  circumstances,  particular  indeed, 
but  by  no  means  very  unlikely  to-  occur,  it  has  led 
him  wrong. 
This  is  I  explained  before  why  a  man's  being  conscien- 

t?^'^cafe^°  tious  makes  it  more  probable  than  otherwise  that  he 
^a*^*^^     will  act  right:  and  exactly  the  same  may  be  said  of 

eelf-re-         self-respCCt. 

with  that  It  is  commonly  considered  that  the  sense  of  hon- 

Ed^ce;     our  and  of  shame  is  a  less  sure  guide  in  conduct  than 

conscience  is.     This  is  so  partly  in  one  respect  which 

I  shall  treat  of  soon,  viz.  in  the  manner  of  the  feel- 
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ing ;  13  it.  so  in  the  view  of  the  ideal  law  or  ideal  of 
conduct,  which  it  supposes,  being  more  likely  to  be  a 
faise  and  bad  one  ? 

It  probably  is,. but- still  there  are  various  things  stHi  oon- 
vrhich   must  be  considered  as  to  this.     When  con-n^'^dBtobo 
science  has  been  written  about,  it  has  been  generally,  |n?^tn' 


even  by  th6  best  philosophers,  with  a  strange  inat- e."^?- "^ 
tention  to  the  distinction  between  the  ideal  view  of  have  real 

.,■  .,.,  .  .  1    ,     authotitj'.  ■ 

eongcientiousneas,  in  which  conscience  i8  supposed  to 
be  properly  performing  its  function,  and  the  actual 
vi.ew  of  it,  as  it  exists  in  men,  associated  with  all 
sorts  of  error.  -  The  Republic  of  Plato  with  its  ruling 
reason,  and  the  Butlerian  system  or  constitution  with 
conscience  for  its  regulator,  never  admit  the  possi- 
bility of  the  reason,  and  the  regulator  going  wrong, 
or  what  is  to  happen  then?  But  it  is  clear  that  one 
of  two  things  must  be  the  case.  If  Butler  means  by 
conscience  the  ideal  conscience,  necessarily  right,  then 
men's  actual  conscientiousness,  the  conscience  in  each 
of  them,  is  quite  a  di£Eerei).t  thing  (for  it  is  often  in 
error),  and  in  that  case  there  is  a  wide  .field  of  moral 
philosophy  which  he  quite  passes  over,  which  should 
consider  the  relation  of  the  actual  conscientiousness 
to  the  ideal  conscience,  and  the  means  by  which  each 
is  to  know  whether  his  own  individual  conscience 
tells  him  right.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Butler  means 
by  conscience  the  actual  conscience  or  conscientious- 
ness of  particular  men,  then  there  is  entirely  omitted 
by  him  all  that  large  subject  which  is  called  by  theo- 
logians the  information  of  conscience  :  and  what  is  of 
more  consequence  {for  in  general  a  writer  is  not  to  be 
blamed  for  what  is  not  'm.  his  book,  unless  he  pro- 
fesses to  give  it),  the  descriptiSns  of  the  authority  or. 
rightful  supremacy  of  conscience  lose  very  much  of 
their  point  and  meaning.  The  authority  becomes 
exceedingly  untrustworthv :  it  is  a  judge  requiring 
11—2 
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supervision,  a  sentinel  who  wants  a  sentinel  over  him  : 
and  hence  the  question,  as  difficult  in  morals  as  in 
politics,  about  the  right  of  resistance  to  this  autho- 
rity, and  whether  conscience  really  ought  always  to 


liable  to 


While  honour  has  been  idealized  by  some  philoso- 
phers in  a  manner  not  very  different  from  conscience, 
'  many  more  have  set  themselves  to  describe  the  evils 
of  its  action  when  wrongly  applied,  a  thing  which  has 
tionai  and  been  but  little  done  in  the  case  of  conscience.  Not 
capnoious.  ^^  ^^q\i  qj^  ^},g  f^^^  ^]jg^^  honour  has  become  a  cant 
term  among  many  persons  professing  to  be  guided  by 
it,  so  that  any  true  notions  of  it  have  been  superseded 
by  mere  conventionalities,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
considerations  of  honour  are  more  capricious,  more 
liable  to  error,  than  anything  which  can  be  called 
conscience ;  and  this  mainly  on  account  of  the  greater 
reference  in  them  to  opinion,,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  on  account  of  the  greater  strength  and  inti- 
mateness  of  the  individual  feeling  which  really  lies  at 
the  root  of  the  other,  though  both,  in  different  de- 
grees, associate  themselves  with  opinion.  The  indi- 
vidual feeling  is  of  the  same  kind  in  both;  it  may  be 
described  as  'regard,  not  for  self  {except  for  doing 
right),  but  for  others :'  in  duty  or  conscience  it  is 
simpler,  plainer,  less  aspiring,  more  intimate. 
How  eon-  Our  sense  whether  of  duty  or  of  honour  is,  with 

anct  sense  oach  One  of  US,  as  to  the  particular  circumstances  of 
are^^tt-""^  it,  the  product  of  our  .particular  individuahty,  of  our 
cated.  education,  of  the  companions  we  have  had,  and  of  the 
life  we  have  lived  :  by  all  this  each  sense  is  educated 
or  informed  :  but  still  there  is  something  in  each 
sense  which  is  the  same  with  everybody.  Of  train- 
ing and  education  I  hope  to  speak  hereafter. 

There  remains  now. to  speak  of  conscientiousness 
and  the  sense. of  honour  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
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they  exist  in  a  man ;  I  mean  as  to  the  particular  nature 
of  the  feeling,  and  what  feelings  it  is  associated  with. 
What  I  have  just  said  has  had  reference  to  the  -op- 
plication  of  the  feehng,  or  its  content,  as  some  might 
express  it,  i.  e.  the  conduct  which  it  urges  upon  us  I 
but  independently  of  this,  there  may  be  a  very  great 
difference  in  the  feeling  itself;  more  especially  per- 
haps in  the  case  of  the  sense  of  honour. 
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Three  Let  US.  proceed  now  to  consider  the  nature  of  introversion 

inor^i-e-  **^  ^^'^  mind,  or  consciousness,,  or  reflexion,  not  in  its  intel- 

flesioa :  lectual,  but  iu  its  moral  bearing. 

Self-m-  TJie  simplest;  readiest,  and  most  superficial  thought  about 

tecested-  ,"",/.■,        ,'  ,  ■  .  i  ■  ■  i- 

neas  (i).  One  s  sell,  IS  ahout  ones  own  enjoyment  and  provision  tor 

o^e's  self, — what  I  have  caUpd  above,  self-care.  If  it  has  how- 
ever much  of  the  character  of  thought,  it  would  be  better 
called  'selfTinterestedness,'  This  sort  of  reflexion  furnishes 
of  course  sometipiee  ^ elf- congratulation,  as  on  occasion  of  suc- 
cess ;  sometimes  self-reproaehj  as  on  occasion  of  failure  by 
one's  own  niistake. 
Self-esM- .  Anothgr  sort  of  thought  about  one's  self  is  what  I  will 
'  '■  call  self-estimation.  By  this  I  meap  that  consciousness  which 
is  concerned  with  the  various  feeling^,  good  or  bad,  of  pride, 
vanity,  shame,  modesty,  and  many  others  of  the  like  kind. 
This  sort  of  thought  about  one's  self  furaishes,  as  we  know, 
often  much  of  seU'-congratulation  and  plea&iire ;  often,  again, 
much  of  self-reproach  and  pain,  and  that  of  the  bitterest. 

■■  In  the  last  paragrapli  of  tlie  9tii  chapter,  it  is  saiil  that  'it  still 
remains  ti>  speak  of  tlie  particular  nature  of  the  feelings  of  conscien- 
tiousness HTid  honour,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  thej  are  aaaoeiated 
with  other  feeling.'  and,  in  the  original  Mti.,  the  following  loose 
jottingB  appear  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph ;  '  Is  it  lite  pride,  or  like 
what  1  discussion  of  the  feelings  of  pride,  vanity,  &e.'  I  have  thought 
it  well  'therefore  to  aiipply  from  earlier  5188.  what  the  author  intended 
to  insert  here.  The  first  passage  is  takea  from  a  course  of  lectures 
marked  11.  1.:  this  is  followeil  by  a  quotation  from  an  older  M8,,  of  a 
somewhat  fragmentj,rj  character,  marked  b;  and  this  again,  by  quotations 
from  MSK.  &  and  Q  forming  part  of  a  lung  series  jnlermediate  in  age. 
The  commencement  of  each  quotation  is  marked  in  the  notes.  In . 
bringing  together  a  number  of  passages,  written  at  different  times  upon 
the  same  subject,  it  is  inevitable  that  there  should  lie  a  certain  amount 
of  repetition  and  want  of  order;  but  each  passage  seemed  to  me  to 
contain  something  of  independent  value,  and  I  did  not  feel  justifiod  in 
making  the  alterations  which  would  have  been  required  in  order  to  fuse 
them  into  one  whole.    Ed. 
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Both  these  kinds  of  thought  about  one's  self  are  natural 
as  to  the  fact  of  them,  hut  aa  regards  the  form  and  detail, 
they  are  almost  entirely  the  creatures  of  education  and  cus-i 
torn. 

Conscience  is  a  feeling,  on  the  whole,  intermediate  between  Oonaei- 
these  two,  but  containing  in  it  elements  not  belonging  to  ^°™  ^^'' 
either.  Self-reproach,  arising  from  the  first  of  the  feelings  I 
mentioned  is  in  the  main  of  tho  nature  of  fear;  so  is  tho  self- 
reproach  arising  from  a  guilty  conscience :  self-reproach  arising 
from  the  latter  of  these  is  of  the  nature  of  shame;  so  again  is 
that  of  conscience.  Again,  there  is  in  the  reproach  of  con- 
science aelf-hlame  for  a  failure :  this  is  the  same  sort  of  hlame 
as  prudential  self-blame,  but  it  is  for.  a  higher  nobler  cause: 
it  is  failure  and  coming  short  of  the  right,  instead  of  failure 
as  to  the  useful.  Similarly,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  in  the 
reproach  of  conscience  a  sympathetic  self- condemnation,  by 
which  I 'mean  a  self-condemnation  accompanied  by  the  feel- 
ing that  others,  to  the  extent  to  which  they  know  what  we 
know,  condemn  ua  likewise,  and  if  they  knew  all  that  we  know, 
would  condemn  us  altogether.  This  is  a  feeling  closely  anal- 
ogous to'  the  general  feeling  of  shame,  as  we  shall  have  to 
see;  but'itismore  pointed  and  particular;  it  conveys- to  us 
the  idea  not  only  of  failure  and  disgrace,  but  of  astonishment 
at  and  shrinking  from  ourselves,  that  it  should  be  so.  And 
conscience  contains  in  it  the  element  of  aympathetic  feeling 
in  another  way  belonging  to  it  alone.  It  is  the  pleading  and 
remonstrance  in  our  imagination  of  those  whom  we  may  have 
wronged."  It  is  tho  imaginative  putting  ourselves  in  the 
plaee  of  others. 

Conscience,  as  it  is  usually  treated  by  moralists,  is  looked  CoBHci; 
upon  in  its  medium  state  of  neither  self-approval  nor  self-  ticgnisliea 
reproach,  but  as  an  inward  voice,  indicating  to  us,  on  the  ^^o™  .'i's 
occasion  of  an  action  presenting  itself,  what   is   its   moral  r^on. 
character,  whether  good  or  bad.   Conscience  clearly,  does  this, 
so  far  as  it  does  it,  by  the  incipient  tendency  to  the  self- 
approval  or  self-reproach,  by  the   anticipating   of  the   one 
or  the  other,  according  to  what  we  do  under  the   circum- 
stances,.   Conscience  is  said  to  be  the  reason  acting  morally ; 
but  it  is  this  only  properly  for  ourselves,  and  on  a  real  occa- 
sion for  action,  and   tho   term    is   n6t   properly  applied   to 
general  moral  jud^nent  on  occasion  of  action  of  others,  or 
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action  merely  suggesting  itself  to  our  imagination,  ■  No  doubt, 

with  certain  qualifications  to  be  mentioned,  the  judgments  of 

tbese   two   are  likely  to  be  in  harmony,  and   it   is  by  the 

education  of  the  moral  judgment  that  the  conscience  is  to  be 

made  what  it  should  be :  but  the  extension  in  this  maimer 

of  the  word  conscience  has  produced  many  practical  incon- 

■veniences,  which  we  shall  see. 

Sympfttby        In  regard  of  all  the  forms  of  introvei-sion  of  thought,  or 

our  ideft'of  reflexion,  it  is  a  matter  of  interest  and  importance  to  ascev- 

tcutii,  both  t aj J,  j^Q^^r  far  there  enters  in  sympathy  with  the  imagined 

leotual      judgments  of  otliers. 

As  to  this,  it  is  first  to  be  considered  what  is  the  meaning 
!U  any  case  of  our  judgments  being  supposed  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  presumed  .judgments  of  others ;  and  next  what 
is  the  real  nature  of  shame. 

Intellectually,  the  presumed  aecordance  of  our  judgment 
with  that  of  others  is  one  of  the  two  great  canons  of  convic- 
tion, or  feeling  of  truth,  the  otber  being  that  the  judgment  is 
what  we  can  certainly  act  upon,  with  expectation  of  such 
and  such  results.  One  definition  of  truth  which  we  instinct- 
ively give  to  ourselves  is,  that  it  is  the  common  thought  and 
conviction  of  rational  beings  :  or  in  other  words,  a  part  of  the 
definition  of  truth  is,  that  what  is  true  for  one  intellect  is 
true  for  another.  Reason  removes  us  from  a  region  of,  par- 
ticular and  wilful  thought  into  one  in  which  the  thought' 
belongs  no  longer  to  us  alone,  but  to  united  intelligence. 
This  is  in  some  respects  what  is  meant  when  we  are  told  of 
the  submission  and  bowing  down  of  the  intellect  to  nature 
and  to  fact,  the  giving  up  the  idols  of  individuality,  and  the 
yielding  ourselves  to  truth.  In  this  respect,  the  advance  of 
knowledge  in  the  individual  is  his  entering  more  and  more 
into  the  commonwealth  of  rational  beings  :  it  is  inteUectualiy 
an  unselfing,  a  gradual  passage  from  thoughts,  distinct,  sepa- 
rate, and  individual,  to  thoughts  more  than  sympathetic, 
really  common  and  identical.  The  true  is  something  fixed 
and  limited  independently  of  us,  and  in  entering  upon  it 
we  quit  our  own  will,,  as  we  are  aware  that  others  do  also ; 
their  wills  otherwise  being  individually  various.  In  their 
common  judgment,  therefore,  we  take  them  as  not  speak- 
ing from  themselves,  but  from  the  truth  independent  of 
them. 
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We  must  thus  bear  in  mind,  that  in  regard  of  truth  of 
any  kind;  one  part  of  'the  conviction  of  it  in  ourselves  con- 
sists in  our  supposition  that  others,  though  they  may  not 
perhaps  think  aa  we  do  (for  they  very  Hkely  do  not  know  the 
circumstances,  or  may  be  mistaken),  yet  still  judge  in  a  man- 
ner which  would  inevitably  make  them  think  so,  if  they  knew 
■what  we  know,  and  were  in  the  same  position  aa  we  are. 
All  certainty  is  thus  fortified  in  our  minds  by  the  imagined 
sympathy  of  others  in  our  thoughts,  and  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  without  this  support  we  coald  individually 
maintain  it.   - 

Whether  we  care  much,  or  do  not,  for  the  particular 
opinions  of  those  whom  we  are  actually  concerned  with,  de- 
pends very  much  upon  our  particular  disposition :  but  sup- 
posing we  maintain  in  our  minds  our  own  opinion  against 
theirs,  the  question  whether  we  maintain  it  aa  true,  or  simply 
as  ours,  depends  very  much  upon  how  far  ia  our  imagination 
we  appeal  from  their  judgment  to  a  more  general  and  higher 
judgment,  If  we  feel  that  our  judgment  is  true,  we  feel  that 
we  cannot  be  alone  in  holding  it,  but  that  we  arc  in  sympathy 
with  universal  reason. 

Imagination  therefore  of  the  judgment  of  others  is  more  aud 
or  less  a  necessary  part  of  the  judgrhont  of  ourselves,  ao  far°""^' 
aa  we  conceive  this  judgment  of  ourselves  to  be  sincere  and 
true.  And  the  growth  of  conscience,  and  of  our  observation 
of  the  consequences,  and  theitefore  of  the  character  of  actions, 
is  accompanied  from  the  first  b)  a  growth  also  of  thought  of 
the  opinion  of  others. 

The  first  and  readiest  form  of  judgment  of  ourselves  and  The  sim- 
idea  of  others'  judgment  of  us  is  in  reference  to  .the  com-.^j^*'^ 
parisou  of  us  with  others,  aa  to  one  form  or  another  of  merit,  for  other 
excellence,  and  superiority.  '  opSion 

In  regard  to  this,  it  is  important  for  us  to  remember  that  refers  to 
though  we  may  fix  independently  what  are  the  proper  points  ^^i^*™ 
of  human  excellence  and  merit,  the  to  koKov,  the  honestum, 
yet  that  which  measures  it,  and  gives  it  in  one  respect  its 
special  character,  is  the  fact  of  one  man's  excelling  or  being 
superior  to  others.  And  as  the  morality  of  feehng  is  in  dan- 
ger of  erring  on  the  side  of  weakness,  the  morahty  of  justice 
on,  that  of  over-exactness  and  yet  insufficiency,  and  the 
morality  of  reason  on  that  of  selfishness,  so  the  morality  of 
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freedom  and  bonour  ia  in  danger  of  erring  on  tlie  side  of 
rivalry,  comparison,  and  pride.    ' 

The  number  of  words  expressing  nwdificationa  of  feeling 
connected  witli  our  judgment  of  ourselves,  and  our  thoughts 
of  others'  judgment  of  us,  in  reference  to  our  possession  of 
supposed  points  of  excellence  or  superiority,  and  our  doing 
things  generally  wgH  or  ill,  isin  all  languages  very  large. 

There  is  also  much  comphcation  in  regard  to  the  degree 
of  truth  in  the  judgment,  the  mixture  of  judgment  of  one- 
self with  regarct  for  the  judgment  of  others,  the  sort  of  bear- 
ing  and   action   which   the  judgment  leads  to,  and   much 


AiSiit  ifl  The  first  feeling  of  this  kind  which  I  will  mention  is  the 

ml  feeltog  general  one  of  atSoi?,  or  regard,  respect,  reverence  for  opinion 
connected  and  custom  and  the  judgment  of  others.     Aristotle  makes 
regard  for  this  regard  for  others'  feeling  a  sort  of  fear,,  compariiig  it 
theopin-    ^ith  actual  fear  or  tp60ov.     This  moral  or  imaginative  fear 
otliers.       is  a  real  passion,  attended  with  the  bodily- tto^o 5  of  blushing, 
in  the   same  manner  as  actual  fear  is  attended  with  pale- 
ness, shivering,  and  its  other  accompaniments.     We  might 
make  a  scheme  of  alSa>?,  similar  to  that  which  might  be  mado 
as  to  actual  fear,  <(>6^o?,  and  fix  the  proper  place  between 
impudence  and  baahfuluess  for  the  virtue  of  moral  courage, 
as  we  should  between  rashness  and  cowardice  for  the  virtue 
of  simple  or  actual  courage,     Aristotle  is  rather  disposed  to 
place  the  mean,  as  with  actual  fear,  hearer  the  side  of  boldr 
ness,  answering  to  what  we  should  call  moral  courage ;  but 
we  shall  probably  consider  that  there  is  at  any  rate  another 
virtue    nearer    the    other    extreme,   which   we   should   call 
modesty.     This  it  is  which  is  atSdJ?  or  aia^iivij,  as  a  good 
quality.     There  is  not  however  much  resemblance  between 
the  two  kinds  of  fear,  so  to  call  them,  between  the  Latin 
vereri  and  metuere.     They  "have  in  common  something  of  the 
nature  of  restraint,  but  not  much  besides. 
It  belongs         AiSiB?,  as  shame,  is,  in  one  shape  or  another,  an  instinctive 
to^youth?'  feeling  of  the  growing  intelligence.     It  is  evidently  a  feeling 
answering  to  -and  fitted  for  a  state  of  understood  comparative 
ignorance  in  the  presence  of  others  supposed  to  be  wise  ajid 
experienced :  it  is  the  graceful  awkwardness  of  expanding  and 
inexperienced  intelligence  and  feeling,  corresponding  to  the 
same  facts  as  we  see  them  in  the  external  framie.     The  eyes 
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and  the  juJgmeiit  of  those  stipposeJ  superior  and  wiser  are 
thus  naturally  shrunk  from,  and,  in  default  of  knowledge  as 
yet  unformed,  opinion  and  custom  are,  may  be  foolishly, 
reverenced:  the  fact  of  this  being  so  is  one  of  the  main 
sources  of  the  ductility  and  docility  of  man's  mind.  There 
can  be  in  the  youth  but  little  intelligent  self-confidence,  foe 
ho  is  but  little  tried  and  known  even  to  himself :  and  in  the 
absence  of  it,  he  is  eminently  the  creature  of  association  or 
companionship,  and  of  respect.  The  first  is  the  habitual 
modifier  of  his  mind,  the  general  stifFener  of  it  in  its  plia- 
bility: the  fcecond,  the  'ingenuus  pudor'  of  the  Latins,  is 
what  indeed  large  classes  of  society  are  almost  compelled  by 
their  circumstances  to  grow  up  without,  but  the  loss  of  which 
can  probably  never  be  made  up  to  them. 

This  atSois.or  respect  for  the  feeling  of  others,  is  a  com- 
plicated sentiment,  for  there  is  in  it  both  a  feeling  of'  its 
reasonableness  and  of  the  real  superiority  of  others,  and  also 
more  or  less,  and  that-  growing,  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
youth  of  an  independent  judgment  of-  his  own,  partly  in 
harmony  with,  partly  protesting  against,  what  he  considers 
others.to  think.  Except  that,' as  I  have  said  before,  so  far  as. 
he  does  protest  against  it,  and  believes  he  is  right  in  doing 
so,  he  of  necessity  believes  that  he  has  wiser  others  on  his 
side. 

Conscience   differs   from   this  alBd'i,  6T  respect  for  the  Points  iu 
feeling  of  others,  in  so  far  as  {1>  it  is  full  and  felt  self-judg-  ^^^^"'■ 
ment,  however  in  harmony  with  the  supposed  judgment  of  differs 
others,  and  however  this  judgment  of-  others  may  have  gone    '^'""  " 
to  form  it:    (2)  it  is  concerned ■  not  with  the  comparison  of 
om-selves  with  others  (whether  or  not  the  thought  of  others 
may  have  suggested  this  feeling),  but  with  things  which  are 
considered  to  have  their  reason  in  themselves,  to  be  binding: 
and  it  is  accompanied  thus  not  simply  with  fear  of  others' 
judgment,  but  with'actual  fear  of  results  and  consequences: 
and  (3)  it  is  connected,  by  feeling  and  sympathy,  with  the 
judgment  of  us  by  a  person  in  a  peculiar  circumstance  as 
regards  us,  viz.  in  some  way  or  other  injured  by  us. 

Conscience  appears  in  the  very  first  beginning  of  in- 
telligence in  the  last  of  these  three  ingredients,  and-  gra- 
dually forms  itself  in  regard  of  the  other  two  :  in  regard 
of  (1)  chiefly  through  means  of  the  atSco?  above  mentioned  ; 
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which  in  this  respect  goes  to  generate  a  habit  of  mind 
beyond  and  above  itseK  :  in  regard  of  (2)  conscience  gradually 
forma  itself  from  the  habit  of  exercising  the  reason  and  judg- 
ment and  of  observing  mutual  rights  and  claims,  which  the 
experience  of  life,  bringing  one  into  all  sorts  of  relations  and 
collisions,  will  suggest.    . 

The  third  feeling  here  by  which  I  have  supposed 
conscience  to  differ  from  shame  or  alSmi, is  onehowever  which 
in  a  certain  degree  may  be  said  to  belong  to  them  as  well  as 
to  it :  where  this  is  so,  altmv  is  not  much  sliort  of  general 
moral  sentiment.  AtSoi?  and  8wnj  in  this  point  of  view  arc 
not  far  from  representing,  subjective  and  objective,  free  and 
definite;  morality.  AtSto?  as  uaed  by  the  Greeks  was  made 
to  comprehend  more  or  less  all  the.  elements  of  conscience  ; 
it  was  in  fact  the  feeling  of  relative  duty,  a  feeling  of  special 
regard  for  each  person  according  to  his  circumstances ;  regard 
as  such  for  the  unfortunate,  for  those  who  have  benefited  us, 
for  elders  and  superiors.  It  had  also  a  very  strong  religious 
reference,  and  in  this  way  came  to  possess  ,in  a  certain 
degree  the  ideas  of  definitencss  of  obligation  and  fear  of 
punishment,  which  more  properly  attach  to  conscience.  But 
the  general  fact  which  it  represents  and  which  the  Latin 
ptidoj',  our  '  ingenuous  shame,'  does  not  go  beyond,  falls  short 
of  conscience  in  the  main  by  the  threo  particulars  above 
mentioned. 

Conscience  then  involves  (besides  a  regard  for  opinion  or 
rep»tation)  self-attention  or  self-examioation,  attention  to 
the  fact  of  duty  or  rightness,  and  sympathy.  The  more 
developed  conscience  is,  the  more  do  these  three  latter  tend 
to  supersede  the  former,  upon  which  they  may  very  possibly 
have  been  in  point  of  fact  actually  built. 

The  education  of  conscience  involves  accordingly  the  right 
management   of  consciousness,  a  good   eye,  judgment  and 
knowledge  as  to  actual  duty,  and  the  cultivation  of  feeling 
and  sympathy. 
FBBlicga  I  have  mentioned  that  the  number  of  words  expressing 

^^^"j^j_  modifications  of  feelings  of  self-estimation  &c.  is  in  all 
languages  very  large.  Those  expressing  modifications  of 
feelings  of  conscientious  self-judgment  are  by  no  means  so 
numerous.  The  former  are  more  conspicuous  in  their  action, 
and  are  in  practice  more  powerful  raovera  of  human  affairs; 
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the  latter,  thougli  there  is  really  a  great  variety  of  them,  arc 
more  inward  and  individual. 

■The  general  principle  of  action  which  iB  concerned  with 
■  atSw!,  aelf-eatimation  or  regard  for  opinion,  is  what  we 
generally  call  'honour.'  The  character  formed  upon  it  13 
noble  and  generous.  The  feeling  in  the  mind  con-esponding 
to  the  distinction  of  actions  into  honourahle  and, otlier wise  is 
highmindedness  or  self-respect,  (ier^ako'^vxla. 

I  have  mentioned  that  one  great  complication  of  feelings  How  com- 
of  this  kind  aris^  from  the  different  manner  in  which  self-  p^^etnd 
judgment,  and  thought  of  the  judgment  of  us  by  others,  come  vanity, 
to  be  mixed.  Another  complication  related  to  this  arises 
from  the  comparative  strength  or  weakness  of  the  character 
in  which  the  feeling  is.  According  to  the  disposition,  the  . 
feeling  of  self-respect  and  care  for  honour  has  more  in  it  of 
the  feeling  of  value  for  credit  and  reputation,  or  of  the 
feeling  of  value  for  self-approval  and  self-congratulation.. 
Where  the  feeling  of  self-respect  becomes  vicious,  either  by 
being  excessive,  as  regards  other .  feelings,  or  by  being  too 
much  a  matter  of  thought  and  attention,  such  misdevelope- 
ment  takes  the  form  of  pride  and  vanity>  The  distinctiofl 
between  them  cannot  be  very  accurately  drawn,  but  in  a 
general  way  wo  mean  by  the  former  word  the  feeling  as  it  is 
self-dependent,  self-satisfied,  to  a  certain  degree  unsocial,  • 
connected  with  a ,  strong  will  and  a  strong  nature ;  and,  by 
the  latter,  the  feeling  as  it  leans,  more  or  less,  either  imagina- 
tively or  in  fact,  on  others,  and  is  connected  thus  with  a 
nature  more  social  probably,  but  less  distinctive  and  individual 
than  the  other.  A  special  complication  arises  in  case  of 
disappointment,  when  we  sometimes  find  regard  for  others' 
opinion  disguising  itself  under  the  form  of  the  most  frantic 
opposition  and  contempt. 

Other  forms  of  abuse  of  the  feeling  of  self-esteem  have  Self-conii- 
relation  to  future  action,  and  are  of  the  nature  of  self-con-  ''™?^  ?^* 
fidcnce.  This  may  be  actual -or  moral,  may  have  relation 
i.  e.  to  <j)6ffo'i  or  alSw^:  in  the  former  case  it  is  presumptuoua- 
ness  and  rashness ;  in  the  latter,  impudence,  insolence, 
arrogance,  haughtiness,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  its 
exercise. 

High-mindedness  or  self-respect  is,  as  the  words  itoply, 
right  self-esteem,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  estimation 
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of  self  which  it  involves  is  actually  a  high  one.  Where  it  is 
.not,  and  yet  the  feeling  exists,  there  is  what  we  commonly 
■  call  modesty. 
?ffid'^'^'  Humility  is  a  simple  low  estimation  of  one's  self;  it  is 
modesty  considered  independently  of  the  feeling  of  self- 
respect.  When  practically  thought  of,  it  is  mostly  looked 
upon  in  a  uegative  light,  and  considered  as  the  absence  of, 
or  opposite  to,  pride. 

In  reference  to  future  action,  modesty  and  humility  are 
closely  akin  to  diffidence  and  self-distrust,  qualities  which 
though  attractive  for  -association  are  on  the  whole  disadvan- 
tageous for  action.     Aristotle,  in  his  practical  view,  and  with 
the  feeling  of  a  Greeh,  which- certainly  in  these  respects  dif- 
fered   much    from    ours   at  present,   depreciates   all   these 
qualities.     His  fjLi.Kpa^v)(la  is  little  other  than  the  Christian 
humility. 
Three  fca-         As  the  principlo  of  honour  rests  mainly  upon  the  compari- 
hoiioar;     ^'^^  of  man  with  man,  and  the  idea  of  excellence  and  supe- 
freedom,     riority,  the  fact  of  individuality  is  brought  out  very  strongly . 
tion,  hy  it ;  and  with  this  there  are  three  feelings  associated,  those 

genuine-     of  freedom,  of  distinction,  and  of  genuineness  or  truth. 

Freedom,  is  shown  in  regard  of  it,-  sometimes  not  in  a 
good  way,  hy  wilfulness  and  caprice,  but  most  chiefly  by  the 
readiness  and  willingness  to  give  and  to  sacrifice ;  which  is 
called,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  intimateness  of  the 
things  it  is  concerned  with,  munificence,  liberality,  generosity, 
devotion,  self-sacrifice,  &c. 

Distinction  is  the  basis  of  the  desire  of  fame  and  glory. 
The  idea  of  it  gives  to  mau's  individuality  a  vailue  in  his  own 
eyes,  which  may  have  a  bad  effect  on  his  character.  .  The 
.  feeling  is  associated  more  or  less  with  the  thought  of  the 
feelings  of  others  about  him,  in  a  -manner  to  which  applies 
what  has  been  said  "about  pride  and  vanity.. 

Genuineness,  or  truth,  of  course  lies  at  the  root  of  all 
real  feeling  of  honour.  In  the  eases,  not  perhaps  unfrequent, 
where -tho  man  knows  that  the  self  of  him  which  others 
honour  or  think  highly  of  is  something  quite  different  from 
his  actual  self,  as  be  knows  it,  there  is  no  real  self-estimation 
at  all:  he  is  simply  plajdng  a  part;  and  his  own  estimation  of 
liimself,  whatever  it  may  he,  is  something  quite  independent 
o£  others'  estimate  of  this  his  mask. 
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There  is  very  much  needed  in  morals  a  word  corre-  Abnses  of 
spending  to  the  inelegant  tnt  useful  word  'selfish,'  to  express 
the  temper  of  mind  which  leads  to  a  man's  actions  being, 
much  under  the  guidance  of  a  strong  self-judgment  and  self- 
opinio'n,  when  this  is  of  a  nature  rather  concerned  with 
honour  than  with  obligation  and  conscience.  For  it  is 
obvious  that  honourable  action  shades  off  into  the  wrong 
(just  as  prudence,  or  proper  self-care,  shades  off  into  self- 
ishness), in  a  direction  which,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances and  the  character,  we  should  call  that  of  pride, 
wilfulness,  harshness,  or  various  other  like  terras :  there  is 
then  a  self-assertion  which  is  wrong,  in  whatever  way,  and  in 
whatever  degree.  I  should  like  to  call  this  by  the  name  of 
selfUness. 

I  mentioned  above  that  one  difference  between  the  feeling  Further 
of  atSou?  and  conscience  was  the  fact  that  the  latter  had  in  it  ^^^h^ 
more  of  distinct  self-judgment.     But  in  a  strong,  noble  and  distmotion 
well-bred  nature,  honour  is  as  much  an  individual-  feeling,  oongeignee 
as  real  self- conviction,  as  little  fluctuating  with  the  partial  and  hon- 
judgmcnt  of  others,  as  conscience  can  be.     Each  of  them  in 
this  way  is  a  genuine   and    individual  sensitiveness  which, 
being,  as  such,  discriminating,  we  may  call  a  sense,  if  we  like.. 
it.     Only  they  are  neither  of  them  native,  except  as  regards 
certain   rudimentary  principles:   it   is  from  association,  in- 
struction, and  habit,  that  they  have  grown  to  discriminate  in 
the  way  they  do :   they  are  the  sense  of  many  worked  by 
these  into  the  one. 

The  great  and  important  distinction  between  conscience  in  regard 
and  the  priociple  of  honour  as  a  guide  to  action  lies  in  the  authOTity, 
greater  definiteness  of  the  former,  owing  to  its  association 
with  actual  law,  with  definite  rights  and  duties.  Conscience 
is  a  continual  inward  voice  to  us,  toUing  us  that  we  are  not 
free.  How,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  feeling  of  obligation  in 
us  may  take  its  origin,  is  what  I  am  not  at  present  concerned  . 
with :  we  may  suppose  it  a  matter  of  education,  of  our  being 
brought  up  under  discipline  and  government,  constantly  told 
that  we  ought  to  do  this  and  ought  not  to  do  that,  &c.  -  This 
may  be  so,  and-  then  the  feeling  of  '  ought '  and  '  ought  not ' 
might  become  naturalized  and  self-fixed  in  the  mind,  just  as 
regard  'for  the  judgment  of  others  may  gradually  change  into 
an  habitual  judgment  of  ourselves.     Conscience  grows,  bone 
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can  doubt,  and  is  not  natural  and  authoritative  in  the  sense 
of  being  from  the  first  complete  and  mature.  "What  there  is 
natural  in  it  arises  from  its  representing,  without  instruction, 
the  great  principles  of  our  nature,  which  must  exist  alike  in 
all,  and  from  its  growing  w>ith  instraction.  Its  authority 
arises  from  its  being  our  moral  mind  made  what  it  is  by 
reason ;  from  its  being  the  voice  of  reason  in  u 
authority,  not  as  conseieneS  but  as'reason. 
feeling  it,  but  our  understanding  it  as  an  e 
reality  independent  of  us,  which  makes  it  our  duty  to  obey  it. 
j»  J^*^  The  relations  of  the  principles  of  honour  and  of  conscience 

of  punish-  to  the  idea  oi  punishment  are  altogether  different.  With  the 
meat,  former  the  idea  does  not  enter  in.  There  is  an  impulse  to 
do  the  right  act :  if  it  is  not  done,  the  punishment  lies  in  the 
fact  of  its  not  being  done ;  not  in  any  feeling  of  grief  that  it 
has  not  been  done,  though  there  may  bo  such ;  for  this  is  felt 
and  understood  as  nothing  like  punishment ;  in  fact,  punish- 
ment is  in  one  way  or  another  reparation,  and  on  the 
principle  of  honour  what  is  done  wrong  is  understood  as  once 
for  all,  and  irreparable.  Punishment,  were  it  possible,  would 
be '  desired. .-  .  ■ 

Conscience,  starting  from  solider  and  lower  ground,  sup- 
plies  simpler   and   more   generally  acting   motives,  and  is 
enabled  thus  practically  to  act  in  many  cases  where  the  other 
would  vanish  and  fail. '  The  being  not  our  own  masters,  but 
being  under  obligation,  supposes  punishment,  and  the  fact  of 
punishment  recognizes  the  existence  of  fear.     Instead  of  the 
vague   feeling   of  degradation  resulting   from  offence,  con- 
science supphes  a  distinct  feeling  of  demerit,  guiltiness,  and 
consequent  fear.     Our  education  and  life  under  law  among 
men  has  nuide  us  feel  that  the  same  is  likely  to  be  our  posi- 
tion in  the  great  commonwealth  of  reasonable  beings. 
Three  eta-        Conscience  is  the  moral  mind,  a  part  of  the  sentiment  or 
tics  o^o'on-  feeling  of  the  mind  as  to  action  and  life  in  general,  but  dis- 
Bciencp       tinguished  from  tlie  rest  of  this  (1)  by  being  limited  in  the 
wlhe  mo-  range  of  actions  which  it  concerns,  viz.  those  of  which  it  can 
ral  mind,    fco  said  that  they  are  right  or  \VTong ;  (2)  by  being  very  pre- 
cise arid  definite  in  its  judgments  upon  them,  and   having 
reason  to  go  upon  in  them ;  and  (3)  by  leaving  in  the  mind, 
in  cases  where  it  is  not  attended  to,  a  sense  of  guilt  and 
indebtedness,  and  of  something  deserved  and  coming-. 
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Conscience  is  foiraeil  ■ind  giows  like  all  the  rest  of  the 

1  1  nal  sentiment  and  feeling  of  which  it  forms  a  part, 

that    owing    to    its   connexion   with   reason,   more 

'ii  istruction   and   mire   detinite   inoculation  of   prin- 

U  is^iblc  with  regird  to  it  than  with  regard  to  the 

rt 

e  as  it  IS  felt  is  snsceptihle  of  many  of  those  As  afeel- 
viric  -h  minner  of  it  which  have  been  described  in  ^"^1'^^^,^^!^ 

rcfLiLi  eiil  self  estimation      Though  the  substance  different 

of  It  mi:  1 1  ong  feeling  of  personal  self-judgment,  yet  3^^/ 

this  arco     1  he  tpmpei  "h  ill  be  accompanied  with  more 

1"!  less  of     I  if  ind  tear  of  the  judgment  of  others. 

Independeii  f  the  coufcientious  faithfulness  as  to 

self  indgnient  ilai  cases  theie  will  be  as  to  habitual 

iction  mote  of  udence  and  boldness,  or  more  of  fear- 

fulness  and  sell  jbtrust  d<,coidiug  to  the  individual  temper. 
\.  ^oud  conscience  mij  sometimtb  be  an  anxious  and  de- 
pressed one:  the  stings  of  one  not  so  good  may  be  accom- 
panied with  much  of  sanguineness  and  hopefulness.  And  in 
the  same  way  there  is  much  variety  in  the  amount  of 
brooding  and  self-attention  which  conscience  gives  rise  to. 

Conscience,  viewed  as  the  moral  mind,  is  not  only  the  Coneci- 
moral  judgment  for  action  to  be,  but  it  is  the  moral  memory  ™p^^ 
and  experience  as  to  action  which  has  been.     This  is  indeed  judgment, 
true  of  mind  in  general :  it  is  a  record  of  the  past,  and  a  ^^^  ^ 
power  for  the  future.     It  is  by  experience  and  teaching  that  peaially 
we  learn  in  everything :  and  our  .moral  judgment  or  faculty  ™^y  '^^' 
now  is  what  it  is  in  consequence  of  what  it  has  gone  through 
in  conjunction  with  what  has  been  taught  it.     This  idea  of 
the  moral  experience  is  the  original  one,  in  respect  to  morals, 
of  the  term  conscience.     It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  speak  of 
a  good,  and  a  guilty  or  bad  conscience,  or  of  conscience  being 
purged.     On  the  other  hand,  when  we  speak  of  its  being  in- 
formed and  enlightened,  we  mean  by  it  the  moral  judgment. 

One  point  in  which  conscience,  as  the  moral  mind,  differs 
from  simple  intellect,  is  that  what  its  experience  tells  of  lives 
for  it  in  quite  a  different  way  from  that  in  which  the  ex- 
perience of  the  intellect  can  be  said  to  live  for  it.  To  a 
certain  degree  the  way  in  which  we  have  arrived  at  our 
knowledge,  lives  in  our  mind  still,  but  only  to  a  certain 
degree:  forgetfulness  is  as  necessary  for  knowledge  as  ro- 
G.  12 
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membrance :  if  we  had  always  to  preserve  in  our  mind  all 
the  abortive  guesses  and  mistaken  observations  we  have 
made,  wo  could  have  no  systematic  knowledge  at  all.  But 
the  moral  experience  is  a  record  of  actions  wh,ich  have  their 
reality  and  their  value, — i.  e.  their  merit  and  demerit, — inde- 
pendently of  the  result  which  in  the  mind  they  have  led  to. 
Our  intellectual  history  has  no  significance  except  as  to  this 
result :  our  moral  history  has  concerned  others  as  well  as  our- 
selves, and  has  been  right  or  wrong,  meritorious  or  guilty 
towards  them ;  this  is  a  real  fact  of  which  our  experience  is 
the  impression. 

The  content  then  of  conscience,  in  this  view  of  it,  is  our 
own  moral  history :  on  the  other  view  of  it,  what  it  contains 
is  a  view  of  life  and  of  our  proper  action,  the  result  of  obser- 
vation and  instruction :  it  is  the  producing  of  this  which  is 
the  informing  the  conscience.  The  moral  law  is  an  impres- 
sion or  transcript  of  life  as  it  should  be :  and  our  moral  mind, 
inward  moral  view,  or  conscience,  should  be  an  impression  or 
transcript  of  this  moral  law.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  con- 
science is  our  law,  a  law  to  us.  Its  authority  over  us  is 
not  derived  from  our  feeling  it,  but  from  its  being  to  us  the 
outward  authoritative  law,  the  way  in  which  this  comes  to 
us.  The  informing  the  conscience  is  really  only  instructing 
the  mind  in  the  actual  outward  law. 

Tho  sense        'Moral  action,  as  perfect,  is  the  acting  (1)  for  good  enda, 

i^iaXve-   (2)  by  good  rules,  and  (3)  with  good  feelings,— or,  intelligent, 

lopmeiit  of  orderly,  unconstrained. 

offieodom        '^^^  freedom  of  action  which  is  involved  in  (1)  and  (3) 

whieliia     fg  9,3  necessary  to  make  action  moral,  as  the  control  which  is 

an  element  .        i      i  -      liii 

in  perfect  mvolved  m  (2). 

moral  ao-         The  feeling   of  honour,   or   honourablenesSi  is   a  strong 

development  of  the  feeling  of  freedom,  balanced  by  a  strong 

consideration  for  the  imagined  opinion  of  others,  when  our 

own  sympathizes  with  and  justifies  it. 
It  answers       Honour,  as  a  feeling,  is  the  reactionary  feeling  to  trust  or 
and  is  felt  confidence,  placed,  or  imagined  to  be  placed,  in  us,  by  others. 

It  is  the  accepting  the  fact  of  others  making  us  a  law  to  our- 
f  selves,  when  they  might  impose  law  upon  us,  and  the  deter- 

trast  de-    mination  to  iustifv  tho  confidence  thus  shown, 
ceived.  ■'         ■' 

'  The  quotation  from  M8.  h  commences  here. 
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The  pangs  of  the  conacienco,  so  to  call  it,  of  honour,  are 
only  one  part  of  the  pangs  of  conscience  in  general.  The 
imagination  paints,  and  the  reason  justifies,  the  feeling  of 
disappointment  and  contempt  with  which  those  who  trust  us 
would  look  upon  us,  if  they  knew  we  had  done  what,  in  such 
a  case,  we  are  ourselves  conscious  of  having  done. 

The  root  of  aU  society  is  communication  of  feeling  and 
knowledge,  and  upon  this  communication  rests  all  sympathy 
and  all  personal  feeling.  These  all  therefore  involve  trust, 
and  wherever  there  is  trust,  there  Is  a  possibility  of  deceit; 
there  is  no  power  to  prevent  the  party  trusted  from  taking 
advantage  of  the  other. 

In  all  these  cases  therefore  the  feeling  of  honour  comes  in 
with  the  freedom  above  spoken  of,  and  acta  (as  described) 
through  the  imf^inative  consciousness.  The  first  and  main 
thing  thus  that  honour  is  concerned  with  is  deceit.  The 
great  organ  of  communication  is  of  course  language,  and  the 
typical  or  most  marked  form  of  deceit  is  verbal  falsehood. 
The  hearer  trusts  the  speaker ;  and,  so  far  as  the  particular 
communication  is  concerned,  is  in  the  speaker's  power.  This 
power  to  deceive  makes  the  dishonourableness  of  deceiving 
felt  so  strongly  in  minds  capable  of  such  feeling,  that  the 
consciousness  of  falsehood,  even  in  cases  where  it  might  appear 
justifiable  or  right,  is  almost  unbearable. 

The  feeling  of  moral  fear,  shame  (aiSws,  pudor),  or  con-  Shame  is 
sciousness,  exists  in  reference  to  the  simple  estimation  of  us  oQ,ees'  es- 
by  others,  independent  of  any  consequences  of  that  estimation,  timato. 
I  call  it  moral  fear,  but  it  is  also  a  corporeal  passion,  no  less 
than  physical  or  actual  fear,  producing  blushing,  as  the  other 
produces  paleness.     This  is  noted  by  Aristotle':  where  con- 
sciousness (ro  to  call  it)  produces  paleness,  it  has  mixed  with 
it  actual  fear,  or  fear  of  consequences.     This  moral  fear  is 
concerned     (besides    the    exercise    of   our    freedom    above 
mentioned)  principally  with  two  other  sets  of  circumstances. 
These  are :  It  is  as- 

(1)     Certain  corporeal  feelings  and  animal  instincts,  with  ^^*p^. 
which  it  is  associated  physically,  i.e.  by  nature  arbitrarily,  tain hodiiy 
as   it  would   appear,   and    independently   of   reason.     The  J^^'^J^ 
tendency  to  this  instinctive  shame  or  concealment  wo  f 
in  many  animals  which  approach  the  rank  of  man. 
'  £t/t.  N.  IT.  9. 1. 
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(2)  Circumstances  of  moral  weakness  and  self-indulgence, 
arising  from  want  of  self-confcrol  and  of  liiglier  purpose.  To 
a  certain  extent,  what  has  heen  said  above  about  truth  may 
he  brought  under  this,  the  keeping  of  our  word  being  viewed 
as  strength  of  mind  in  contrast  with  the  weakness  of  yielding 
to  the  temptation  of  breaking  it. 
ReaBonior  We  may  Suppose  the  feeling  of  shame  associated  in  the 
^^.^"^  manner  in  which  it  is  by  nature  with  certain  particular 
bodily  in.  animal  instincts,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  reason,  or 
moral  power,  a  special  or  additional  hold  over  them,  which  is 
needed  on  account  of  some  of  them  being  far  stronger  thaai 
any  other  instincts  of  nature.  And  generally  the  feeling  of 
honour  or  shame  or  moral  fear,  may  be  said  to  attach  itself 
to  the  exercise  of  reason  and  the  less  self-regarding  feelings, 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  prevail  over  indulgence  and  the  more 


etioctfi. 


There  are  three  distinct  points  of  view  from  which  men 
judge  of  themselves  and  their  actions :  viz.  (1)  as  to  their 
prudence,  (2)  as  to  their  justice  and  benevolence  (or  rightnoss 
in  general),  and  (3)  as  to  their  honourableness. 

Corresponding  to  this  we  have  three  cardinal  genera  of 
vice :  viz,  (1)  Vices  of  selfishness,  or  selfish  prudence. 
(2)  Vices  of  weakness,  or  self-indulgence.  (3)  Vices  of 
pride  or  false  honour.  And  similarly  three  kinds  of  conscious, 
rational,  controlled  or  deliberate  action,  all  of  which  tend  to 
restrain  the  self-indulgent  or  impulsive  pai'ts  of  nature ;  three 
forms,  we  may  say,  of  conscience : 

(1)  the  prud,ential  conscience,  or  judgment  of  our  ac- 
tions as  affecting  our  own  permanent  welfare : 

(2)  the  moi^al  conscience,  or  judgment  of  our  actions  as 
affecting  the  welfare  of  others,  of  the  public,  of  mankind,  and 
as  judged  of  hy  any  power  or  authority  which  may  have  that 
welfare  for  its  care ;  : 

(3)  the  conscience  of  honowr,  or  judgment  of  our  actions 
aa  bearing  a  character  in  our  own  eyes  and  in  those  of 
others. 

All  these  different  kinds  of  inward  judgment,  involve  in 
their  character  of  judgments  or  reviews  of  action,  a  difference 
or  supremacy  of  nature  above  human  facts  or  principles 
which  lead  more  directly  to  action,  and  which  are  the  objectf 
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of  the  judgment.     Butler's  idea  of  the  rightful  supremacy  of 
conscience  appUes  to  all  of  these. 

The  special  prerogative  of  (2)  the  moral  coascience  ie  Ground  of 
that    it    haa   an    authority   over  the  two   other  forms    ofp^jg^' 
conscience,   as   well   as   in   common   with    tliem    over   the  authority 
impulses.     It   has  this,  because  it  represents  our  position  ^loral  oon- 
more  truly  than  either  of  them  do.     It  may  come  into  error  Ecience. 
through  misinformation,  or  through  misplaced  action :  but  in 
the  other  two  there  is  very  likely  to  be,  though  there  need 
uot  be,  an  error  involved  from  the  beginning.     In  (1)  the 
error,  that  we  are,  as  regards  the  entirety  of  our  action,  all 
to  ouraelves,  with  no  one  else  to  consider,  as  if  there  'was  no 
one  else  in  the  world.     In  (3)  the  error,  that  we  are  really 
free,  with  no  law  over  us  or  duty  incumbent  upon  us,  so 
that  what  wo  do  right  we  do  simply  because  we  choose  it, 
that  there  is  a  merit  therefore  in  it,  which  is  represented 
and   measured   by   our   opinion   of  ouraclvoa,   and   by  the 
imagined  opinion  of  US  in  others.     On  the  other  head  (2) 
suggests  to  us  against  (1)  purposes  for  action  beyond  our- 
selves, and  against  (3)  the  fact  of  right  action  being  incum- 
bent upon  us,  not  merely  done  because  we  like  to  do  it.     It 
is   evident,  that  (2)    in   this   case   approaches   much   more 
nearly  to  (3)  than  it  does  to  (1) :  in  a  good  many  cases  there 
being  no  difference  in  regard  of  the  action,  whether  it  is 
suggested  by  (2)  or  (3),  only  in  the  feelings  accompanying  it. 
But  this  difference  of  feeling  in  some  cases,  where  the  action 
is  the  same,  will  lead  to  a  difference  of  actions  in  other  cases. 

All  the  forms  of  conscience,  so  to  call  it,  are  very  much  How  the 
associated  with  imagination.     In  respect  of  (1),  the  imagina-  J^i^ntera 
tion  generalizes  from  the  particular  desires  an  ideal  unity  of  into  each 
happiness,  which  it  more  or  less  looks  forward  to  and  dwells  ^^^^^_ 
on.     In  the  same  way  also  it  expands  the  personal  feeling,  ence. 
or  creates  an  enlarged  personality,  and  makes  us  feel,  as  a 
pai't  of  oui^elves,  all  that  investiture  of  property,  family,  &c, 
which  we  consider  and  call  ours. 

In  the  same  manner,  in  respect  of  (3)  the  imagination 
converts  our  feeling  of  personality  into  a  refiexly  conceived 
chu/racter,  which  we  look  at,  but  look  at,  so  to  speak,  with  the 
eyes  of  others,  bringing  to  bear  thus  upon  it  a  general  judg- 
ment. The  actual  character  which  wc  bear  in  the  individual 
minds  of  others  we  have  seldom  means  of  knowing ;  but  be- 
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tween  this  and  our  imaginative  judgment  there  lies  generally 
the  common  character  which  wo  bear  in  the  world,  so  far  as 
we  form  a  subject  of  interest  or  conversation  to  others.  This, 
our  good  name,  so  far  as  it  is  one,  is  recognized  by  the  law 
usually  as  a  sort  of  property,  which  no  one  has  any  business 
wantonly  to  injure. 

In  respect  of  (2),  the  imagination  idealizes  the  happiness 
of  others,  and  gives  us  by  sympathy  an  interest  in  it  as  ours, 
in  many  respects  in  a  similar  manner,  though  with  different 
objects,  from  the  way  in  which  it  acts  as  to  (1) :  while  as 
compared  with  (3)  it  idoalizos  our  character  and  the  merits 
of  our  action  as  seen  by  impartial  judgment,  with  this  dif- 
ference, th  t  th  J  dgment  is  one  conveying  with  it  the  idea 
of  autho   ty        1     n    quently  of  possible  future  penalty. 

Tber  act     1  f    ts  corresponding  to  all  these  imagina^ 

tions,  th  hit  the  exact  facts  are  we  cannot  readily 
determii  1   th       nagination   gives  to  them,  in  many 

respects,  th      d  d  colour. 

All  tl  f  m  f  If-judgment  are  very  much  associated 
rf  eu^om  ^^^Yi  cust  a  1  wh  t  is  to  a  certain  degree  the  same  thing, 
tion  on  they  are  all,  as  to  then  particular  form,  generated  by  life  and 
enoe"^'       action,  and  are  susceptible  thus  of  education  and  training. 

In  regard  of  prudence,  foresight,  and  value  for  property, 
this  is  most  evident :  it  is  the  tone  of  society  which  nourishes 
it  so  far  as  it  exists,  and  very  greait  pains  are  often  taten  by 
educators  to  produce  it. 

The  conscience,  or  sensibility,  of  honour  is  stimulated  and 
cherished  in  some  societies  very  much  as  that  of  prudence  in 
others :  great  pains  are  taken  to  iastil  and  guide  it,  and 
to  nourish  a  value  for  reputation  and  gloiy  for  their  own 
sakes. 

The  moral  conscience  is,  in  the  manner  of  its  generation, 
training,  and  nourishmont,  very  similar  to  these  others  ;  differ- 
ing from  them  in  its  roots  lying  deeper  and  its  being  in  con- 
sec[uence  more  really  universal,  in  its  being  higher  than  thcs 
one,  and  less  capricious  than  the  other, 
ThB  moral        ^^  i*^  perfect  state,  it  may  bo  defined  as  a  habitual,  though 
conaojenoe  not   necessarily  esphcit,  accompaniment   of  action,   of  the 
Bensibiiity  nature  of  a  sensibihty  to  the  character  of  the  action  as  good 
andrea-     gp  \^^^  right  or  wrong,  the  mind  being  always  ready,  in  the 
event  of  the  action  being  perceived  to  be  one  of  them,  or 
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rather  and  specially,  in  the  event  of  its  being  perceived  to  be 
otherwise  than  right,  to  give  some  reason  to  itself  why  it  is 
so.  It  is  thus  not  proper  to  call  it  a  moral  sense,  inaamucli 
as  it  is  mixed  with  reason,  and,  like  everything  which  has  to 
do  with  reason,  is  the  result  of  growth  and  development,  and 
may  possibly  be  erroneous  and  tell  false.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is,  as  existing  and  developed,  a  senaibUity,  not  a  simple 
operation  of  reason.  The  questioning  of  every  action  in 
detail  by  reason  in  the  course  of  the  doing  of  it,  would  pro- 
duce, evon  if  well  meant,  a  sort  of  calculated  action  very 
different  from  moral  action  as  it  is  actually  done. 

There  are  thus  two  circumstances  or  conditions  of  moral  Different 
conscience ;  (1)  consciential  sensibility,  or  an  habitual  atten-  ^^^^. 
tion  to,  and  care  for,  the  rightness  of  our  actions :  (2)  conscien-  tions  aen- 
tial  deliboration,  or  the  consideration^  as  to  a  particular  action  "''"^'y- 
or  habit,  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong,  with  reason  rendered 
to  ourselves.    We  call  a  man  conscientious  in  whom  the  sensi- 
bility is  strong,  and  scrupulous  in  whom  it  is  too  much  so. 
There  are,  however,  two  steps  in  the  process,  and  therefore 
two   elements  in  the   sensibility :    there  is  the   anxiety  to 
bo  sure  of  what  is  right,  and  the  determination  when  known 
to  do  it.     It  will  frequently  happen  that  the  one  of  these 
elements  of  conscience  is  more  strongly  developed  than  the 
other:  thus,  a  man's  scrupulousness  as  to  boing  sure  of  what  is 
right  may  prevent  action  altogether,  even  in  cases  where  it  ia 
quite  certain  that,  whatever  may  be  right,  to  do  nothing  is 
wrong.     Or  conversely,  a  man's  scrupulous  determination  to 
act  according  to  his  conscience  may  be  of  such  a  nature  aa  to 
preclude  any  misgiving  as  to  the  possibility  of  his  not  being 
right  in  his  judgment. 

Again,  consciential  deliberation  may  be  of  two  kinds ;  Different 
(1)  as  to  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of.  a  sort  of  actions,  or  I^f^™ 
habit,  the  fixing,  in  this  respect,  a  general  rule  or  principle :  tioue  de- 
and  (2)  as  to   the  rightness   or  wrongness  of  a  particular  '^''^'''io''' 
action  arising  out  of  a  conjuncture,  or  (which  is  the  same 
thing)  how,  in  such  particular  conjuncture,  we  may  or  ought 
to  act.     This  latter  part  is  more  especially  casuistry. 

Consciential  deliberation  again  goes  in  what  we  may  call 
two  steps ;  the  first,  answering  to  that  idea  of  the  inward  pro- 
cess which  gives  rise  to  the  word  conscience,  is  the  considera- 
tion how  the   common  judgment  of  men  would  view  the 
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matter,  or,  whieli  is  tiie  same  thing,  what  we  ourselves 
should  think  of  the  action  if  we  saw  it  done  by  another. 
The  second  and  more  important,  answering  to  the  idea  of  the 
inward  process  as  heing  piactical  reason,  is  the  consideration 
of  the  fact  upon  which  thi^  common  judgment  must  be  sup- 
posed to  rest,  1  e  whethei  there  is  anything  to  enable  ub  to 
conclude  ag  to  the  will  of  God  in  regard  of  the  action,  and 
otheiwise,  whether  it  is  natural,  fair,  kind,  and  honourable. 

For  conscience,  when  we  speak  of  it  as  the  moral  guide  of 
action,  or  as  what  we  should  act  according  to,  is  the  law  of 
right  and  wrong  as  it  exists  in  our  minds,  or  a^  it  is  bona  fide 
understood  by  us.  But  no  true  conscience  can  exist  (though 
many  of  the  good  effects  of  it  may)  without  the  idea  on  our 
part  of  there  being  an  eternal  law,  or  absolute  right  and 
wrong,  and  of  its  requiring  effort  ako  on  our  part  to  know 
and  understand  it.  A  part  of  true  conscience  is  of  necessity 
consciousness  of  our  having  done  our  best  to  know  the  right. 

The  law  of  right  and  wrong,  as  objective  and  real,  is 
independent  of  us,  and  may  be  digested  into  rules,  and 
observed  in  this  form  as  a  matter  of  fact,  from  whatever 
motive,  without  the  intervention  of  any  consciential  per- 
ception of  it.  But  in  order  to  be  applicable  to  the  various 
circumstances  of  hfe,  it  needs  to  be,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is,  worked  into  the  mind  by  experience  and  training, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  become,  what  it  has  been  called 
above,  a  sensibility,  of  which  account  can  be  given,  when 
eaUed  for,  by  reason,  or  a  habit,  habitus,  e^is,  of  the  mind, 
stili  with  the  same  provision  as  to  reason. 

It  is  not  simply  a  habit  in  the  sense  of  custom,  nor  can  it 
by  training  be  made  to  take  any  form  indifferently,  because 
experience  goes  to  it  as  well  as  training.  It  is  a  gradual 
gcneraiization  of  the  good  feelings,  noted  as  good  by  reason, 
into  one  indistinct  mental  idea  of  right  and  good,  accom- 
panied with  a  perception  also,  more  or  less  vivid,  of  the 
fact,  that  there  are  reasons  in  the  reality  of  things  why  they 
are  good  or  should  be  done,  and  that  the  general  feeling  of 
men  goes  with  us  in  considering  them  good.  The  practical 
conscience  or  moral  self-judgment  contains  in  it  thus  the 
elements  of  natural  feeling,  of  custom,  of  reason,  and  of 
sympathy. 
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'A  feeling  in  its  substance  similar  to  what  we  call  eon-  Sound  and 
scientiousness  spreads  from  it  in  the  direction  of  religion  into  p°ngJi^yg. 
a  desire  of  pleasing  God  (to  use  religious  language),  and  com-  nees. 
mending  ourselves  to  His  judgment,  and,  in  the  direction  of 
common  worldly  action,  into  what  is  called  honourahleness  of 
feeling  or  conduct ;  we  use  the  term  conscience  in  regard  of 
the  most  definite  obligation  and  what  is  most  exhibitable  in 
law,  but  the  feeling  of  general  honourableness  is  quite  as  real 
as  that  of  conscientiousness,  and  quite  as  necessary  to  take 
note  of  in  morals.  The  definite  judgment  of  ourselves  which  we 
call  conscience,  is  contained  in  a  sort  of  general  atmosphere 
of  what  it  is  hard  to  describe  in  words,  self-attention,  self- 
respect,  self  maintenance,  value  not  for  our  own  good  name 
with  men  but  for  our  character  with  our  own  secret  selves. 
There  i&  an  imi^med  sympathy  with  others,  an  imagination 
*.  e  of  then  opinion  about  us,  on  the  supposition  of  their 
-knowing  about  us  what  we  know,  not  of  their  opinion  .about 
ua  knowing  what  thsy  do  ;  rather,  if  it  is  true  conscience  and 
self-respect,  it  stoutly  maintains  its  independence  against 
this.  Unhoalthy  consciousness  is  the  uneasy  consideration 
of  what  people  with  their  half  knowledge  and  imperfect  judg- 
ments are  thinking  about  us :.  sound  consciousness  and  ho- 
nourableness is  an  assertion  to  ourselves  of  our  independent 
judgment  of  ourselves,  with  the  feeling  that  this  judgment  is 
in  sympathy  with  the  substantial  moral  standard  or  judg- 
ment of  others,  though  the  actual  esercise  of  this  moral 
judgment  by  them  in  our  case  may,  from,  their  defective 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  be  very  wrong.  Conscientiousness 
and  honourableness  often  involve  therefore  much  of  imagina- 
tion, i.e.  imagination  comes  in  aitl  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
independence  of  our  own  judgment  against  the  actual  judg- 
ments of  others,  by  helping  us  to  rise  from  these  to  sympathy 
with  the  true  moral  feeling  of  others,  of  which,  these  judg- 
ments may  very  likely  be  mistaken  exercises. 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  honour  has  constituted.  Honour 
with  those  who  have  made  much  of  it,  a  sort  of  religion.  ^^^  ^^  ^^_ 
The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  the  lofty  ideal  standard  of  ho-  ligion. 
nourable  character,  according  to  which  the  disciples  of  honour 
have,  often  with  much  self-sacrifice,  tried  to  maintain  their 
conduct,  and  in  regard  to  which  they  have  always  felt  sure  of 
'  The  quotation  from  MS.  G  commences  hera 
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the  true  sympathy  of  mankind,  has  been  to  them  very  much 
what  the  religious  man  finda  in  the  glorious  aim  which  he 
proposes  to  himself,  of  cariying  out  what  he  believes  to  be 
the  will  of  God,  of  the  reference  of  himself  to  the  divine 
judgment,  of  the  struggle  towards  a  moral  ideal,  which  is  as 
it  were  a  shadow  of  the  divine  perfection.  In  both,  the 
resistance  to  unworthy  gratification  and  the  maintenance  of 
independence  against  weak  and  unworthy  compliance  are 
fundamental. 
Indepen-  This   independence   of    the  moral  judgment   and   the 

scntiaUo   ^^•■'^''^o^  consequent  on  it,  with  the  constant  feebug  however 
iiononr      that  it  is  in  real  sympathy  with  the  truest  and  deepest  feel- 
Eoience"     *^S^  ^^  mankind,  is  an  essential  part  of  moral  action :  it 
belongs  to  what  is  called  its  freedom.     The  assertion  of  the 
individual  will  is  a  part  of  the  morality  both  of  action  and  of 
judgment.    "  I  am  at  liberty,  so  far  as  any  force  ia  concerned, 
not  to  do  this  honourable  action,  many  people  would  not : 
many  people   even  would  not  think  it  honourable,  that  is, 
would  not  enter  into  the  idea  what  '  honourable '   means : 
but  I  will  do  it  because  I  feel  it  would  be  honourable,  and  I 
am  quite  sure  that  in  my  doing  so  all  those  whom  I  should 
wish  to  sympathize  with  mo,  all  the  be=it  part  of  mankind, 
would,  if  they  knew  what  I  do,  sympathize." 
Honour  On  freedom  I  will  not  say  more  now  ;  but  one  word  about 

BoienoT'  conscience  and  honour  aa  mistaken.  This  is  what  they  may 
may  both  both  be,,  one  really  almost  as  much  aa  tho  other ;  and  there  is 
takmr  '^^^  special  respect  in  which  they  are  both  liable  to  be  so. 
Independence,  self-assertion  as  we  may  call  it,  is,  as  I  have 
said,  a  special  part  of  each  of  them :  the  peculiar  province  of 
both  of  them  lies  out  of  the  region  of  actual  law,  with  its 
sanctions  and  penaltiea  ;  they  may  each  of  them  become,  and 
sometimes  have  become,  the  watchword  of  a  particular  under- 
standing, and  sympathy  among  a  particular  set  of  people, 
which  understanding  may  be  moral  and  in  accordance  mth 
actual  human  law,  but  may  be  the  reverse.  In  these  cases  as 
in  all,  conscience  is  indeed  the  better  of  the  two ;  but  there 
is  a  considerable  degree  of  resemblance  in  the  results.  Paley 
has  given  a  sort  of  satirical  description  of  the  law  of  honour, 
by  which  he  means  a  certain  understanding  among  fashion- 
alale  people,  leading  thom  to  a  course  of  conduct  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  to  which  morality  or  actual  law  would  lead 
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them :  it  is  an  understanding  involving  mutual  confidence, 
and  amounting  to  a  law  having  for  its  sanction  honour  and 
nothing  else,  the  essence  of  such  honour,  as  I  have  said,  being 
independence  and  freedom.  It  is,  as  he  dcscrihes  it,  a  had 
understanding,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  an  understanding 
among  men  with  honour  for  its  sanction  should  be  had,  and 
many  such  particular  understandings  are  good.  If  you  look 
at  many  books,  which  in  some  degree  perhaps  now,  but  more 
especially  two  centuries  ago,  ridiculed  some  forms  of  religion 
where  the  word  '  conscience '  was  much  in  use,  you  will  find 
acting  according  to  the  law  of  conscience  satirized  very  much 
in  the  way  in  which  Paley  satirized  acting  by  that  of  honour: 
some  parts  of  Hudibras  you  may  take  for  an  example.  Mis- 
taken conscience  may  he  supposed  to  establish  a  separate 
code  among  those  who  understand  the  same  thing  by  it,  and 
this  possibly  in  some  points  immoral,  just  in  the  same  way 
as  mistaken  honour  may, 

^Consciousness  or   conscience,  in  its   most  general  and  Coa- 
widest  present  sense,  is  self-dividedness  or  self-doubleness.       seif^m^ 

The  origin  of  the  word  is  primarily  from  its  moral  point  plioily. 
of  view,  and  its  first  meaning  is  self-eompHcity  or  self-accom- 
pliceship,  of  evil  in  the  first  instance,  but  possibly  also  of 
good. 

The  reason  of  this  prominence  of  the  idea  of  evil  seems 
threefold :  (1)  that  failing  in  obligation  is  both  i: 
and  more  important  to  others  than  merit,  or  the  e 
obligation.;  (2)  that  fear,  with  which  the  sense  of  self-con- 
demnation is  likely  to  be  connected,  makes  a  deeper  impres- 
sion, and  dwells  in  the  mind  more  than  hope,  with  which 
merit  would  he  connected,  (3)  that  complicity,  as  a  thing 
between  two  people,  is  in  a  sense  a  secret  held  against  others, 
while  association  in  good  is  more  likely  to  be  a  public  and 
imconcealed  matter,  not  a  subject  for  consGientia  between 
the  two. 

The  relation  of  conscience  to  memory  is  two-fold,  accord-  EelaHoE 
ing  as  we  are  considering  the  nature  of  the  mind  itself,  or  the  agjoQ^g  t„ 
nature  of  knowledga  memory. 

The  mind  is  a  qualitied  unity,  the  pattern  or  origin  of 
unities.   QuS-  qualitied,  we  may  consider  it  as  quasi-extended, 
1  The  quotation  from  MS.  Q  commencea  hero. 
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having  contemporajieoua  variety,  several  different  tilings 
existing  at  one  time,  and  making  up  one  wliole ;  but  quS, 
unity,  which  is  the  truest  view  of  it,  its  variety  is  in  time 
only,  it  has  no  extended  or  contemporaneous  variety.  In 
this  point  of  view,  instead  of  being  made  up  of  many  parts  or 
faculties,  it  is  one  thing  passing  through  a  succession  of 
states. 

The  word  'reflexion'  supposes  as  to  its  dianoematism'^ 
that  the  natural  or  direct  action  of  the  mind  is  from  within 
outwards,  and  that  this  operation  is  susceptible  of  being 
reverted,  and  the  contrary  process  performed.  Of  course  this, 
as  in  fact  the  word  retro  or  re  itself,  implies  time  as  well  as 
space,  and  reflexion  will  mean  a  turning  back  in  point  of 
time  as  well  as  a  turning  backward  in  space.  But  if  we 
translate  the  consideration  of  the  mind  from  spatial  to 
id  convert  compositeness  into  succession- 
every  act  of  reflexion  is  seen  to  be  an  act  of  memory. 
The  very  idea  of  personality  is  in  this  way  closely  in- 
volved with  memory,  so  closely  that  some  philosophers  have 
entirely  absorbed  the  former  in  the  latter. 

Self-observation  or  introspection  is  thus  memory  in  a 
sense  in  which  direct  outward  observation  is  not ;  but  being 
thus  memory  as  observation,  it  is  still  more  memory  as  know- 


Action  is  not  of  itself  conscious  or  self-conscious,  nor  is 
outward  observation ;  where  consciousness  exists,  it  is  some- 
thing superadded,  and  there  are  two  thoughts  in  the  mind, 
one  backward,  the  other  forward.  Actional  or  direct  thought 
is  objective  and  unconscious,  simply  regardful  of  its  object  or 
end :  so  also  subjectivity  in  itself  is  unconscious  :  conscious- 
ness arises  when  the  subject  i£  objectified  as  knowledge;  nor 
does  even  this  in  all  cases  give  rise  to  that  which  we  properly 
call  consciousness.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  common  pro- 
cess of  unconscious-  thinking  about  one's  self;  in  which  we 

'  The  Author  was  in  the  habit  of  using  the  t«rm.  noem.  to  denote 
the  wo^d  as  thought,  in  distinction  to  phone,  the  word  as  spoken ; 
noemaiism  he  employed  more  generally  aa  equivalent  to  '  meaning,' 
and  dianoemaiism  was  the  term  by  which  he  expressed  the  original 
metaphor  involved  in  all  abstract  terms.  The  process  of  forming  a 
noetn  he  denoted  by  the  term  unijication.  See  hia  posthumous  papers 
on  Gloaaologp,  printed  in  the  Cambridge  Journal  of  Philology,  Vols. 
IV.  and  T.    Bo. 
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form  a  sort  of  idea  of  ourselves  a&  individuals  like  others 
■whom  we  see  and  act  with,  and  think  about  ourselves  as 
about  them.  This  is  in  point  of  fact  becoming,  what  we 
very  speedily  do,  cosmocentrio  instead  of  avioceniric  in  our 
knowledge :  it  ia  what  reason  naturally  leads  to  and  makes 
us. 

True  consciousness,  or  reflexioH,  only  arises  when  wo 
bring  together  into  one  observation  this  previously  remem- 
bered or  known  self,  and  self  as  the  subject  of  some  particular 
remembered  feeling  or  act. 

The  general  noem  '  eonscientia'  is  now  practically  divided  Conecioua- 
by  philosophers   into  two  parts,  which  we  in  English  call  °^^^  ^^^ 
'  consciousness,'  and  '  conscience,'  meaning  by  the  first  intel-  tinguiehed 
lectual  introspection,  such  as  we  are  able  to  make,  and  by  e^^^f^r 
the  second,  moral  introspection,  reflexion  or  judgment,  the  the  Bake  of 
word  having  diifted  to  this  aoematism  from  its  early  one  of  ™oo!"'" 
moral  self-complicity  or  self-accomplicesbip.    Tho'  distinction 
of  the  two,  or  rather  the  distinct  unification  of  the  first,  is,  I 
should  think,  in  origin  English :  it  exists  in  German,  perhaps 
after   English  example;   the   philosophic   term  iewusstseyn 
standing  beside  the  old  moral  term  for '  eonscientia,'  gewissm; 
but  I  think  it  does  not  generally  in  other  langu^es. 

Now  though  it  is  very  convenient  for  philosophic  and  in-  but  is 
vestigatory  purposes  to  unify  the  noem 'consciousness,' and  "^'^_ 
suppose  the  existence  of  a  purely  intellectual  self-knowledge  parated 
or   self-observation,   I   am    inclined  to   think   that,   in   an    "■"  ^  • 
analysis  of  the  mind,  we  do  not  really  find  such  a  thing  to 
exist,  and  ought  not,  as  matter  of  fact,  to  suppose  it.     Man, 
it  is  to  be  considered,  is  essentially  a  moral  or  active  being, 
and  intellective  properly,  mediately  and  subsiiliarily  to  this : 
and  though  his  intellectiveness  expatiates  by  curiosity  as  I 
have  described,  and  part  of  its  essence  and  effectiveness  lies 
in  this  expatiation,  yet  intellect  is  felt  to  be  dependent  and 
subordinate   at   both   ends, — dependent  on   the   limitations 
which  fact  and  reality  supply  to  it  for  its  substantial  interest, 
and   dependent   on  its  conceived   applicability  to  possible 
action  for  the  concern  we  take  in  it.     Moral  relations  we  of 
necessity  conceive  as  prior  in  time,  and  posterior  in  purpose, 
to  anything  which  is  appreciable  by,  and  concerned  with, 
intellect  alone.     Now  self-introspection  or  self- consciousness  is 
a  thing  which  concerns  our  whole  nature,  and  has  no'special 
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relation  with,  is  not  in  any  way  like,  any  particular  process 
which  is  intellective  and  whicli  we  may  call  knowledge. 
Knowledge,  or  knowing,  is  in  fa«t  simply  the  qvialifying  of 
an  old  idea  by  a  new  observation,  or,  if  we  like  it,  the 
dividing  off  a  new  nnity  from  an  old :  self- introspection  is 
nothing  ia  the  world  like  this.  The  knowledge  or  feeling  of 
our  personality  is  moral,  the  base  of  our  moral  or  active 
being;  we  may,  of  set  purpose  and  with  effort,  accompany 
our  outgoing  intellectual  processes  with  this,  and  we  may  do 
this  for  philosophic  or  intellectual  purposes,  and  when  it  is 
done  for  these  we  may  call  it  consciousness :  but  there  is 
nothing  intellectual  in  it. 
Man's  na-  It  is  on  account  of  the  nature  of  man  being  thus  primarily 

prtaiari^  moral  or  active,  and  not  intellectual  or  speculative,  that  re- 
inorai,_       flexion  or  self-consciousness,  whenever  it  arises  in  practice, 
trospee-     is  accompanied  with  seff-judgment,  or  an  apphcation  of  the  idea 
live  act  U  ^f  right  to  the  operations  of  the  moral  being,  resembling  the 
Died  by"     application  of  the  analogous  idea  of  truth  to  the  results  of  the 
solf-judg-   intellectual.     In  consciousness  of  ourselves  as  willing  and 
acting,  the  idea  of  whether  the  thing  is  right  or  not  comes  to 
us  just   as,  in  thinking  of  knowledge  or  imagination,  tbe 
idea  comes  whether  it  is  or  is  not  true ;  the  idea  is  not  in 
either  case  definitely  before  ue  till  it  is  drawn  out  and  made 
a  matter  of  thought;  but  when  we  attend,  we  become  aware 
that  there  is  a  judgment  both  in  self-consciousness  and  in 
objective  knowledge,  will  in  the  one  case,  and  conclusion  in 
the  other,  being  supposed  or  assumed  to  be  according  to 
right,  and  to  truth,  in  such  a  way  that  if  they  are  not  bo,  the 
feeling  strikes  us  painfully.     Both  right  and  truth,  as  either 
objectified  and  abstracted,  or  defined  and  measured,  are  ex- 
ceedingly complicated  and  elaborate  ideas;  but  they  enter 
substantially,  the  one   into   every  reasonable  or  reflexional 
volition,  the  other  into  every  perception,  and  constitute  in 
each  case  a  judgment. 

In  a  supposed  primary  perception,  where  a  sensation  is 
decomposed  and  knowledge  is  taken  by  the  subject  of  the 
object  of  it,  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  any  knowledge  is 
taken  by  the  subject  of  itself.  Such  knowledge  might  he 
taken,  but  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  it  is,  any  farther  than 
as  the  moral  being  may  be  considered  to  wake  up  simul- 
taneously with  the  intellectual.    Otherwise  the  subject  comes 
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no  farther  into  notice  or  sentience  than  as  discriminated 
frbm  the  object,  the  object  being  what  is  noticed,  and  the  felt 
subjective  unity  not  dwelt  upon,  but  only  transferred  or 
counter-attributed  to  the  object.  The  subject,  when  it  is  itself 
matter  of  notice,  is  no  longer  subject,  which  term  has  only 
reference  to  sentience  and  knowledge,  but  is  person  or  moral 
being. 

Have  biTites  consciouSDess  1  There  is  no  doubt  but  that,  Brutes 
if  we  mean  by  consciousness  merely  subjectivity  as  the  base^^^y^^^" 
of  knowledge  and  of  sentience  of  pleasure  and  pain,  they 
have  r  consciousness  in  this  sense  is  the  differentia  between 
animal  life  and  vegetable.  At  the  same  time  we  know  that 
they  have  no  reflexion,  the  real  conscimtia  in  its  wide  and 
old  noematism :  how  is  this  ? 

For  one  thing,  in  the  same  way  as  we  have  seen  before  but  no  re- 
that  they  have  no  general  ideas,  it  may  be  said  that  they  J^if^^ 
have  no  reflex  general  idea  of  themselves  or  their  own  being,  o(  thoir 
which  would  make  them  persons.    Such  a  reflex  objective  gonality! 
general  idea  is  what  would  arise  after  the  ideas  gained  of 
other  individuals  similar  to  ourselves:  and  since  they  have 
not  those,  of  course  they  have  not  this.     The  absence  or  in- 
capability of  general  ideas  would  of  itself  thus  mark  them  as 
unmoral  beings,  or  not   properly  persona,  since  subjective 
morality  presupposes  intellect! ven  ess. 

It  is  a  question  whether  all  conceivable  intellective  beings, 
by  the  fact  of  theii-  inteliectiveness,  are  also  moral  ?  The 
question  seems  to  me  to  be  analogous  to  that,  whether  all 
sentient  beings,  by  the  fact  of  their  being  sentient,  are  also 
intellective  ?  The  answer  it  seems  to  me  in  each  case  should 
be,  that  they  are  capable  of  intellection,  and  capable  of  mo- 
rality, rather  than  intellectual  and  moral.  The  sentient  being, 
by  the  fact  of  his  existence,  has  a  relation  to  everything  else 
which  exists,  and  his  sentience  may  be  conceived  such,  that 
this  relation  shall  not  only  exist,  but  be  made  sensible  to 
him,  which  is  knowledge.  Similarly  the  inteliectiveness  of 
the  intellective  being  supposes  the  possibility  of  his  know- 
ledge of  all  the  inter-relations  and  mutual  fitnesses  of  moral 
beings  with  whom  he  could  come  into  contact :  and  action 
according  to  siich  would  be  morality.  At  the  same  time, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  sentience  before>  we  must  suppose 
his  inteliectiveness  not  simply  general,  but  specialized  and 
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adapted  for  tlie  gaining  of  such  knowledge.  In  man  there- 
fore, just  in  the  same  way  as  the  possible  general  sentience, 
by  which  he  might  bo  made  aware  of  his  relation  to  every-r 
thing  eke  in  the  universe,  is  modiiied,  for  knowledge,  by  all 
sorts  of  limitations,  concentrations,  definite  sensibilities  and 
powers,  the  whole  apparatus  of  the  human  mental  organiza- 
tion :  so  for  morality  and  moral  action,  the  general  intellec- 
tiveness  requires  to  have  definite  directions  given,  and  limita- 
tions set  to  it.  The  result  of  the  outgoing  mental  oi^ani- 
zation,  the  rule  of  judgment  in  it,  is  what  we  call  truth: 
the  result  of  the  introspective  or  reflective  moral  constitution 
is  right. 

Intellectually  I  cannot  find  that  the  brutes  differ  from  us 
by  any  particular  faculty,  or  by  any  separately  conceivable 
power :  they  differ  by  a  tendency,  an  impulse,  which  I  have 
elsewhere  spoken  of,  partaking  of  curiosity  and  imagination, 
the  tendency  in  fact  to  dwell  on  the  perceived  and  known  as 
something  of  interest  in  itself,  independent  of  the  occasion  of 
the  knowledge  and  use  of  it.  Just  so  I  conceive  the  moral 
difference  between  man  and  brutes  to  be  a  difference  of  im- 
pulse and  tendency,  rather  than  of  inward  sense  or  faculty. 
Eight  ia  probably  not  a  thiag  of  a  nature  to  be  cognizable  by 
anything  like  a  separate  sense,  but  it  is  a  relation,  or  fact,  in 
regard  of  which  it  may  make  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  kinds  of  creatures,  whether  they  have  an  impulse  or 
tendency  to  note,  attend  to,  and  care  for  it  or  not.  I  cannot 
but  think  that  in  man  there  is  such  an  impulse,  giving  him 
his  distinctive  moral  nature,  as  the  previously  mentioned  im- 
pulse gives  bim  his  distinctively  intellectual  one. 

Consciousness  proper  then  or  reflexion  may  be  considered 
from  the  first  as  something  of  a  moral  nature,  involving 
moral  judgment  and  an  obsoure  intimation  therefore  of  a 
rule  to  judge  by.  Were  there  no  impulse  to  attention  to 
right,  such  as  i  have  spoken  of,  reason  might  indeed,  in  its 
nature,  supply  the  materials  for  moral  judgment  in  reflexion; 
but  in  the  vast  extent  of  the  possible  applicability  of  reason, 
with  the  importunacy  of  appetite  and  the  likelihood  of  the 
connexion  of  reason  with  that,  it  is  doubtful  how  far  moral 
considerations  would  be  attended  to.  In  fact,  that  they  are 
attended  to  very  much  more  than,  supposing  a  mere  un- 
stimulated deduction  of  them  from  reason,  they  would  be. 
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may  appear  from  this,  tliat  conscience  or  moral  anxiety  is  a 
much  more  common  phenomenon  in  the  world  than,  if  we 
judged  of  the  world  from  the  idea  which  the  ^vritings  of  the 
specially  rational  moralists  would  give  of  it,  we  should  con- 
clude it  to  be.  I  do  not  mean  conscientious  acting,  but 
anxiety  of  one  fonn  or  another  about  the  matter,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  any  care  or  anxiety  about  intellectual  truth. 
Such  anxiety,  whether  folly  or  not,  is  a  fact,  and  often  exists 
without  any  reference  to  religious  considerations :  now  if 
morality  were  a  matter  simply  shown  to  us  hj  reason,  I 
cannot  think  it  would  exist  in  this  way.  It  seems  to  mani- 
fest to  us  a  special  call,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  considera- 
tions of  this  kind. 

Reflexion  of  this  kind,  involving  moral  judgment,  pro-  Different 
duces  what  I  have  called  a  self-dividedness.  Self-conscious-  ^ 
ness  may  exist  in  any  degree ;  and  according  to  the  degre 
in  which  it  exists  is  the  nature  of  the  exertion  of  power  or 
of  the  action  modified.  We  may  conceive  a  continuous  scalo 
from  the  most  perfect  involuntariness  to  the  most  complete 
double-mindedness,  or  self- observation,  and  criticism  on  each 
particular  of  it.  At  the  one  limit,  the  involuntary,  our  per- 
sonality may  be  said  to  vanish,  the  action  is  no  longer  ours : 
at  the  other,  our  individuality  vanishes,  and  such  an  entire 
self-possession  may  be  conceived  as  would  make  us  two 
beings  rather  than  one. 

Along  this   scale  we  might  distinguish  three  kinds  of 
action ; 

(1)  Spontaneous  action,  or  action  on  impulse, 

(2)  Considerate  action,,  or  action  on  principle, 

(3)  Reflexional  or  seif-conscious  action. 
These  only  differ  in  degree,  and  after  Aristotle's  fashion 

we  might  say  that  the  middle  soi-t  was  the  best  and  the  most 
proper,  for  with  the  first  we  have  no  security  for  its  being 
moral  at  all,  and  the  third,-  if  moral,  is  yet  probably  defective 
as  action,  and  can  hardly  be  otbervfise  than  hesitating  and 
weak,  much  of  the  power  and  attention,  which  should  go  to 
the  action,  going  of  necessity  to  the  reflexion  upon  it. 
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DISTRIBUTION     OF     ACTION     CONSIDERED     FROM     THE 
IDEAL    POmT    OF     VIEW. 

latMB      I    HAVE,  for   convenience  sake,  all  along  used  tho 

SSaea  term  '  action '  as  a  general  term  to  express  any  pro- 

yottfa''de  feeding  on  our  part  whicli  ia  the  result  of  will,  and 

termiiiGd    can  possiblj  have  a  moral  character.     Action,  as  I 

it's  md/    have  used  the  term,  includes  in  itself  its  negative, 

or,  forbearance  to  act,  when  this  is  the  result  of  will : 

it  includes  also  internal  action,  or  any  effort  of  our 

will  upon  our  own  feelings  or  inward  man. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  meaning 
of  the  term  '  action '  as  thus  apphed  generally  to  life, 
behaviour,  bearing,  conduct,  and  its  more  restricted 
meaning  as  expressing  something  definite  done  for  a 
definite  purpose.  What  we  do,  in  the  wider  sense  of 
the  term  '  action,'  is  done  in  an  infinity  of  different 
manners ;  never  quite  without  thought,  and  always 
with  something  of  will  mixed  with  it,  and  always,  in 
so  far  as  there  is  this  thought  and  will,  with  some- 
thing which  may  be  called  purpose  :  but  with  the 
utmost  variety  of  degree  of  dehberation,  and  the 
utmost  variety  of  impelling  or  accompanying  feeling. 
The  more  restricted  sense  of  action,  if  we  include 
in  it  the  negative,  or  forbearance  to  act,  differs 
from  the  other,  mainly  in  the  attention  given  by 
us  to  the  definite  purpose,  and  the  non-attention 
to  the  accompanying  cireumstances  or  feelings.  We 
may  call  this  more  restricted  sense  of  the  term 
'  action '  the  real  sense  :  in  that  case,  when  we  speak 
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of  our  moral  life  as  made  up  of  actions,  we  use 
wliat  philosophers  call  an  '  abatraction ' :  we  take 
a  particular  view  or  make  a  particular  supposition  : 
a  thing  very  constantly  necessary,  in  philosophy,  to 
be  done,  and  not  misleading,  if  we  remember  that 
we  must  not  apply  our  results  to  actual  life  without 
taking  account  of  the  considerations  which  we  had, 
for  a  particular  purpose,  neglected. 

In  the  present  chapter  I  omit  all  attention  to 
accompanying  feehngs,  and  consider  each  action  as 
done  for  its  purpose,  taking  nothing  else  into  account 
about  it.  Yery  few  actions  are  really  done  in  this 
way,  but  some  are  :  and,  with  the  proper  additions, 
our  considerations  on  this  view  will  be  useful  gene- 
rally. 

We  may  say,  to  begin  with,  that  the  purpose  of 
each  action  is  some  good,  or  if  we  like  to  use  the 
term,  some  happiness  ;  under  the  following  qualifica- 
tions. 

If  we  mean  what  we  say  to  be  absolutely  and 
universally  true,  we  must  be  content  to  consider  our 
proposition  convertible  or  identical,  i.  e.  to  mean 
by  good  or  happiness,  no  more  than  the  purpose 
of  action.  Except  on  such  an  understanding  there 
is  much  of  action,  as,  for  instance,  revengeful  action, 
which  has  no  good  or  happiness  for  its  purpose. 

All  native  action  however  is  for  sometliing  which  ah  native 
is  good  or  happiness  in  itself,  independently  of  its  tend^to 
being  so  in  the  above  way  as  purpose  of  the  action,  ^°°^- 
and  all  action  which  has  value  in  the  result  is  for 
good  or  happiness  also,  similarly  understood. 

By  saying  that  all  native  action  is  for  happiness, 
I  mean  that  it  is  either  self-regarding  or  else  bene- 
volent, not  malevolent :  I  expressed  the  same  thing 
in  a  former  chapter  by  saying  there  was  no  such 
thing  aa  native  iU-wiU. 
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It  may  be  considered  a  principle  in  our  nature 
independent  of  morality,  tliat  action  should  not  be 
lost  or  wasted  :  i.  e.  that  it  sbonld  be  useful ;  thougb 
some  action  not    useful  may  be,   as  we  have  seen, 
morally   valuable,    and    in    that  way   not    wasted. 
Nature  makes  a  provision  in  the  first  instance  for 
the  usefulness  of  action  by  giving  us  no  native  ill- 
will  :  as  we  pass  on  to  non-native  feelings,  we  our- 
3  must  take  care  that  our  action  is  for  good  or 
nly,  i.  e.  is  useful. 
utiiitaii-  It  is  this  principle,  barely  and  by  itself,  which 

aL^S^  some  philosophers  consider  the  cardinal,  or  even  the 
T^'^^t'""  only,  principle  of  morality.     So  far  from  this,  it  ean- 
ruie  of  bu.  not  properly  be  considered  a  principle  of  morality  at 
neglecting  aU.     I  have  mentioned  that  the  existence  or  possi- 
piioiSi    bility  of  happiness,  and  the  possibility  of  acting  so 
which       g^  ^Q  promote  it,  may  be  considered  a  necessary  pre- 
from  ai-     condition  of  morality :    and  in  the  same  region  of 
mtereet.     thought  as  this,  the  principle  that  action  should  be 
useful,    or    should   be    calculated   to    produce   some 
happiness,  may  be  considered  a  part  of  our  notion  of 
action.     But  this  principle  is  anterior,  logically,  to 
the  supposition  of  our  being  social  beings,  or  of  there 
being  any  others  whose  happiness  we  may  promote 
besides  our  own  :  and  it  is  not  till  this  supposition  is 
made  that  morality  begins  or  becomes  possible.     The 
moral  value  of  actions  may  sometimes  consist,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  their  non-utility — in  the  negation  of 
utility  to  ourselves.     It  is  with  the  variety  of  indi- 
vidualities and  interests  that  morality  begins.     It  is 
in  the  additions  which  we  have  to  make  to  the. above 
proposition,  that  action  should  be  useful  or  should 
promote  happiness,  that  morality  consists.     We  have 
not  only  to  ask  ourselves  the  question  which  I  will 
reserve  for  another  chapter :  what  sort  of  utUity  ? 
what  sort  of  happiness  ?  but  we  have  also  to  ask  our- 
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selves  another  question  more  important  still,  which,  I 
■will  discuas  in  this  chapter :  viz.  whose  happiness  ? 
whom  utility  ? 

Our  own  first,  says  one  philosopher,  next  that  of 
our  relations,  next  that  of  our  friends,  finally  that  of 
all  the  world.  By  '  first '  he  will  mean,  first  in  con- 
sideration, and  to  the  greatest  degree. 

In  a  very  rough  way,  this  does  probahly  represent 
iictual  human  conduct.  That,  in  order  of  considera- 
tion, things  go  in  some  degree  in  this  manner  is 
evident.  We  feel  our  own  wants,  pains,  and  desires 
with  an  immediateness  which  we  cannot  share  even 
with  those  nearest  to  us.  And  unless  we  take  care 
of  ourselves,  to  some  degree,  first,  we  could  not,  if  we 
would,  take  care  of  anybody  else. 

Those  philosophers  who  have  gone  upon  the  basis  Pope's 
of  actual  emotion  and  sentiment,  without  examining  preferenoa 
it  very  accurately,  have  generally  taken  this  view.  1^™^^. 
It  may  suffice  to  give  the  hnes  of  Pope :  fyiiig  lo's 

Self-love  but  serTes  the  virtuous  mind  to  wake,  £„^  utliraa 

Aa  the  small  pebble  stira  the  peaceful  Jake: 

The  centre  moved,  a  circle  straight  succeeds. 

Another  stili,  and  still  another  spreads; 

Friend,  parent,  neighbour,  first  it  will  embrace; 

His  country  next ;  and  next,  all  human  race ; 

Wide  and  more  wide,  th'  o'erfiowinga  of  the  mind 

Take  erty  creature  in,  of  ev'ry  kind. 

The  important  thing  to  be  attended  to  about 
this,  is,  that  there  is  really  no  analogy  between  what 
is  here  called  self-love,  and  the  love  of  any  one  else. 
The  word  self-love,  and  other  such  words,  are  formed 
upon  the  notion  of  such  an  analogy  :  but  it  is  alto- 
gether misleading.  The  above  lines  do  represent 
with  a  certain  degree  of  correctness  the  way  and  the 
different  degrees  in  which  compai-ative  care  for 
others'  happiness  should  exist,  after  the  chasm  be- 
tween self  and  any  others  is  passed.    This  is  because 
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there  Is  a  degree  of  resemblance  in  the  different 
feelings  described,  which  allows  of  the  speaking  of 
them,  with  meaning,  as  constituting  a  diminishing 
scale.  But  neither  actually  nor  ideally,  neither 
looking  at  what  is  nor  at  what  should  he,  is  there,  or 
can  there  be,  any  resemblance  between  our  love  of 
self,  so  to  call  it,  and  our  love  of  any  one  else.  I  do 
not  mean  that  the  former  is  necessarily  greater  than 
the  latter  :  it  might  be,  and  often  is,  so  far  as  there 
is  any  meaning  in  speaking  of  comparative  magni- 
tude, even  less :  but  it  is  quite  different  in  kmd. 
It  is  only  by  a  very  ill-applying  metaphor  that  we 
can  speak  oi'  seli-love. 

The  point,  or  real  significance,  of  the  above  lines 
is,  that  in  the  love  which  we  have,  and  should  have, 
to  kindred,  as  compared  with  the  love  which  we 
have  to  strangers,  there  is  mingled  something  of  the 
feehng  with  which  we  regard  ourselves,  something, 
to  speak  loosely,  of  selfishness.  And,  proceeding  the 
other  way,  we  learn  to  love,  it  may  be  said,  by 
taking  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  kindred  and 
those  near  us,  and  we  apply  what  we  have  learnt,  in 
a  less  degree,  to  those  not  near  us  or  strangers  :  the 
necessary  moral  care  being,  that  the  increase  of  love 
to  kindred  should,  by  application,  increase  the  love 
to  strangers,  not,  by  engrossment,  diminish  it.  The 
truth  of  all  this  is,  that  our  love  to  kindred  is  com- 
posed of  two  elements,  a  selfish  one  and  a  loving 
one,  and  thus  has  two  aspects  :  but  it  is  the  loving 
element,  not  the  selfish  one,  which  breeds  love  to 
strangers.  The  selfish  element  causes  our  love  to 
kindred,  on  account  of  its  double  character,  to  bear 
some  resemblance  to  the  feeling  with  which  we 
regard  ourselves,  but  it  does  not,  in  the  other  direc- 
tion, make  the  feeling  with  which  we  regard  our- 
selves bear  any  resemblance  to  the  loving  element  of 
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ourlove  to  kindred.  It  ia  tlie  assumption  that  it 
does,  and  tliat  thus  love  to  kindred  has  the  same 
relation  to  general  love,  as  self-love  has  to  love  to 
kindred,  which  makes  the  falseness  of  the  lines.  But 
reflection  soon  aatisfiea  us,  that  eelf-regard  or  self- 
engrossment  is  against  all  love  of  every  kind,  against 
love  to  those  nearest  as  much  as  against  love  to 
those  farthest :  it  has  no  tendency  to  expand,  as  love 
to  kindred  has :  it  is  what  all  the  kinds  of  love 
oppose  and  diminish. 

The  philosophy  then  which   the   above   quoted  it  de- 
lines  generally  express  gives  us  no  rule  as  to  the  dis-  correctly 
tribution  of  our  action  for  happiness  between  our-^^ 
selves  and  others  in  general,  i.  e.  as  to  the  compara-  ^^  ^"^'^^ 
tive  degree  in  which  we  should  care  for  ourselves  ferenoe 
and  care  for  others.     All  it  says  in  reference  to  this  others, 
goes  on  a  false  analogy.     Amongst  others,  it  gives 
us  vaguely  a  comparative  scale  of  action  or  of  care, 
what  I  will  call  a  scale  of  preference. 

A  different  Hne  has  been  taken  by  some  philoso- 
phers who  have  thought  less  of  the  emotions,  and 
more  of  the  happiness,  which  is  the  definite  object  of 
the  action. 

Thus  Bentham  in  the  famous  maxim  "each  to  Esntham's 
count  for  one,  ourselves  included "  gives  a  principle  e^^auiy 
of  supposed  equity  or  fairness.     The  view  oppressed  ^J^^^^^ 
in  Pope's  lines  he  would  admit  as  roughly  represent- 
ing fact,  but  fact  which,  in  his  view,  morality  ought 
to  correct. 

Of  Bentham's  view  also  it  may  be  said  that  it 
roughly  represents  fact :  in  the  actual  world,  pre- 
ference and  equity  are  engaged  in  conflict ;  but 
morally,  it  is  of  less  value  than  the  preceding.  It 
has  importance  as  a  correction  of  the  other,  but  has 
less  importance  than  it. 

The  other  gave  an  account,  to  a  certain  degree 
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trae,  of  tlie  comparative  degree  of  care  due  from  tis 
to  different  individuals  among  others,  thougli  it  did 
not  give  a  true  account  of  the  comparative  care  due, 
as  between  ourselves  and  others  in  general :  this 
does  not  give  a  true  account  in  either  case. 

It  sounds  well  to  say,  we  should  take  no  more 
care  of  ourselves  than  we  should  of  any  one  else  : 
but  it  does  not  sound  well  to  say,  that  we  should 
take  no  more  care  of  our  father  or  our  wife  than 
we  should  of  any  one  else. 

But  in  regard  of  the  former  of  these,  though  it 
may  sound  well,  that  Is  all.  The  two  relations,  that 
of  ourselves  to  others  in  general,  and  that  of  one 
individual  amongst  others  to  another,  are  no  more 
comparahle  in  this  case  than  they  are  in  the  preced- 
ing one.  To  say,  as  a  general  rule  of  conduct,  that 
we  should  take  the  same  care  and  thought  for  our- 
selves that  we  do  for  each  other,  as  much,  no  more,  has 
simply  no  meaning.  There  are  certain  definite  cir- 
cumstances, there  is  no,  doubt,  in  which  this  rule  of 
equity,  so  to  call  it,  is  the  true  one.  There  is  some- 
thing to  he  divided  :  let  us  divide  it  equally.  We 
are  on  the  deck  of  a  steamer  going  down,  and  can  he 
saved  only  one  at  a  time.  Even  here  every  one  sees 
the  principle  will  hardly  hold  :  the  noble-minded 
gives  place  to  others,  the  cowardly  tries  to  press  he- 
fore  others :  there  is  no  meaning,  and  no  virtue, . 
though  it  may  be  a  convenient  arrangement,  in 
striking  an  Aristotelian  mean  or  balance  between  the 
generosity  and  the  cowardice.  The  virtue  is  in  the 
regard  for  others  :  with  the  virtue  there  is  mixed,  in 
each,  a  certain  amount  of  regard  for  self :  it  is  likely 
that  where  there  is  more  of  the  former  there  will  be 
less  of  the  latter  :  virtue  has  nothing  to  do  with  any 
relation  of  equality  or  otherwise  between  the  two, 
but  simply  with  the  abundance  of  the  former.     The 
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latter  is  not  virtue  ;  but  neither  is  it  vice,  except  so 
far  aa  it  stands  in  the  way  of  the  former  :  it  is  simply, 
as  I  expressed  it  before,  of  no  moral  account. 

It  will  be  said,  that  the  Scripture  precept  '  Love  The  Sorip- 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself'  both  recognizes  the  above  compared 
'  equity '  as  the  rule  of  conduct,  and  also  exhibits  an  ^^^i  ^ 
analogy  between  our  love  for  ourselves  and  our  love  p'^^^- 
for  others,  which  I  have  said  does  not  exist.  ^^  i^ie  of 

But  really  it  neither  implies  such  an  analogy,  nor 
does  it  recognize  equity  as  the  rule  in  the  manner 
above,  but  only  as  a  general  consideration. 

So  far  as  the  precept,  Love  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
self, is  understood  to  indicate  a  Benthamic  equity, 
*.  e.  a  relation  of  equality  between  the  two  loves,  it 
must  regulate  our  love  for  ourselves  as  well  as  the 
others,  and  have  an  understood  supplement,  viz,  '  and 
thyself  as  thy  neighbour.'  But  the  precept  is  mani- 
festly of  the  same  kind,  and  commends  itself  to  men's 
approbation  as  being  of  the  same  kind  as  many  others, 
such  as,  Love  your  enemies,  Love  all  men  as  breth- 
ren. On  this  principle  '  Love  your  enemies,'  i.  e. 
'  Treat  them  as  friends,'  must  be  understood  aa  having 
the  understood  supplement,  '  and  treat  your  friends 
no  better  than  your  enemies:'  'Love  all  men  as  breth- 
ren,' will  have  the  supplement, '  and  your  brethren  no 
better  than  other  men.' 

Now  when  precepts  of  this  kind  are  accepted  as 
they  have  been  by  human  nature,  aa  showing  to  it  its 
duty  and  its  feelings,  it  is  evidently  not  in  that  view 
of  them  which  we  are  here  considering.  The  passages 
will  to  a  certain  degree  bear  putting  into  the  form 
of  the  preferential  system  which  I  gave  at  first :  in 
which  case  we  should  read  them  thus.  Give  to  your 
neighbour,  or  spread  over  him,  some  of  the  feeling 
which  you  have  for  yourself,  to  all  men  some  of  the 
feeling  which  you  have  for  your  brethren ;  even  to 
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your  enemies  (here  however  we  change  the  sign  and 
almost  lose  the  view)  some  of  the  feeling  which  you 
have  for  your  frienda  But  they  will  not  bear  put- 
ting in  theequalitarian  form— strike  a  balance  between 
yourselves  and  your  neighbour,  between  your  friends 
and  your  enemies,  between  your  brethren  and  men 
in  general :  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  quantity. 

Nor  will  they  do  well  for  the  preferential  system 
given  previously,  as  is  manifest  from  the  different 
manner  in  which  each  must  be  observed  :  '  Love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself,'  means,  Diminish  your  care  for 
yourself,  and  care  more  for  your  neighbour  :  '  Love 
your  enemies'  (it  being  supposedly  your  friends  that 
you  do  love)  means,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  di- 
minish your  love  for  your  friends,  but  love  your 
enemies  too ;  it  is  here  that  appears  the  want  of 
analogy  between  the  passage  from  oiorselves  to  any 
others,  and  the  passage  from  one  to  another  amongst 
others  ;  and  clearly  love  for  friends  has  no  tendency 
to  suggest  love  for  enemies,  as  love  for  kindred  might 
suggest  love  for  non-kindred,  but  the  contrary.  In 
reality,  human  nature  accepts  these  passages  as 
describing,  vaguely  but  pointedly,  an  ideal  to  be 
aimed  at :  try  if  you  cannot  come  to  care  for  your 
neighbour,  as  a  regular  thing,  in  something  of  the 
same  proportion  in  which  you  naturally  and  inevitably 
care  for  yourself. 

However,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  but  that  the  pre- 
cept, '  Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,'  impHes  equity, 
real  eqiiity,  as  a  very  important  consideration.  The 
manner  in  which  it  does  so  may  be  seen  best  by  com- 
paring another  precept  with  a  strong  reference  to 
equity,  'Do  as  you  wotdd  be  done  by,'  'Do  to  others 
as  ye  would  they  should  do  to  you.'  Whatever  reason 
of  equity  exists  for  taking  the  former  passage  exactly, 
applies  in  the  same  way  in  this.     But  we  see  at  once 
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it  can  mean  no  more  than,  Do  not  act  towards  any- 
body without  the  thought  what  you  would  like  if 
you  were  in  his  place  and  he  in  yours.  It  is  only  in 
a  very  moderate  degree  that  this  (one  form  of  the 
consideration  of  equity)  can  regulate  action :  the 
juryman  must  take  care  that  he  does  not  allow  his 
feeling  how  much  he,  if  he  were  in  the  prisoner's 
place,  would  like  to  hear  '  not  guilty,'  to  influence 
him  :  and  in  the  same  way,  '  Love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself,'  does  not  imply  any  real  putting  of  him  in 
our  place  and  ourselves  in  his :  it  implies  that  we 
should  not  forget  that  happiness  is  as  dear  to  him  as 
it  is  to  us,  and  pain  as  painful  :  such  remembrance 
will  have  its  influence  on  our  action,  though  it  is  only 
one  consideration  in  regulating  it. 

I  will  endeavour  to  make  out  the  principles  upon  Question 
which  action   is  really  distributed,  and  to  examine  i^e  from 
what  share  is  taken  in  the  distribution  of  it  by  each  '^^'f  ^f 
of  the  two  considerations  above  mentioned,  that  of  "^w. 
preference,  and  that  of  equity  or  equality  :  and  I  will 
do  this  in  reference  to  two  views,  or  two  stages  of 
view,  of  the  manner  in  which  we  act  or  may  act :  the 
one  of  which  I  will  call  the  moral  or  ideal,  the  other 
the  jural :  and  I  will  examine  what  relation  these  two 
views  or  stages  of  view  have  the  one  to  the  other. 

By  '  action '  in  the  above  I  mean  all  the  particu- 
lars of  our  life  and  conduct,  in  so  far  as  we  have  any 
purpose  in  view  of  these,  and  assuming  that  this  pur- 
pose is  somebody's  pleasiu-e  or  welfare,  our  own  in- 
cluded :  and  the  point  under  examination  is  whose 
pleasure  or  welfare  this  is  or  should  be,  in  what 
degree  that  of  one,  in  what  degree  that  of  another. 
We  might  say  instead  of  action,  if  we  pleased, 
thought,  care,  interestedness. 

In  this  chapter  I  will  discuss  the  question  from 
the  moral  or  ideal  point  of  view. 
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.Thecqnaii-  The  division  of  our  action  between  ourselves  and 
isaforeign  otliers  in  general  is  regulated  on  tlie  principle  that 
to  tiie'^-  viftie,  worth,  merit,  excellence,  Is  in  proportion  to 
itarian  ^j^g  exteiit  we  act  for  others  rather  than  for  ouraelves, 
■wMoh  Bug.  Our  acting  for  our  own  happinesa,  and  our  acting  for 
pij  tbe  that  of  others,  do  not  come  under  the  same  considera- 
o^Xd"^  tion.  The  mistake  of  the  simple  utilitarian  scheme 
happiness.  (I  mean  that  which  simply  considers  the  important 
thing  about  action  to  be,  that-  it  should  tend  to  some 
happiness)  is  that,  to  whatever  extent  it  attributes 
merit  to  the  acting  for  others'  happiness,  it  must  do 
so  also  to  the  acting  for  our  own.  The  distinction 
between  these  two  ways  of  acting  seems  to  me  the 
cardinal  point  of  morals,  a  distinction  which  utilita- 
rianism, as  a  principle,  endeavours  as  much  as  it  can 
to  obhterate.  It  may  indeed  not  attribute  merit  in 
either  case,  neither  to  the  acting  for  others'  happiness 
nor  to  acting  for  our  own  :  it  may  not  recognize  the 
notion  of  merit,  and  think  it  only  a  result  of  educa- 
tion, a  late  human  conventionalism  :  it  may  view  all 
action  for  any  happiness  as  alike  useful  and  good. 
If  this  is  so,  it  seems  to  me  that  Bentham'a  principle 
of  equity,  given  above,  is  an  arbitrary  euperaddition 
on  his  (in  fact  on  the  general  utiHtaiian)  supposition 
of  action  being  for  the  greatest  happiness.  In  spite 
of  the  mention  of 'the  greatest  number,'  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  direct  tendency  of  all  thought  of  this 
kind,  if  only  anybody  could  be  considered  really  to 
hold  it  (which  I  question  whether  anybody  ever  did. 
In  spite  of  utilitarian  attempt  at  system),  would  be  to 
make  action  self-regarding  and  selfish.  Jfay,  I  ques- 
tion whether  it  ought  not.  So  far  as  we  can  abstract 
'  action  for  happiness,'  or  look  at  action,  in  each  case, 
as  effort  for  some  definite  happiness,  considering  the 
human,  doubtful,  view  which  we  must  have  as  to 
what  is  happiness,  and  the  importance  of  making 
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sur,e  that  our  action  is  not  wasted  but  produces  some 
happiness — it  almost  seems  to  me  tJiat  the  most 
reasonable  course,  even  with  the  view  of  being  sure  of 
producing  the  most  happiness,  and  even  in  spite  of 
the  addition  '  of  the  greatest  number,'  would  be  for 
each  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  be  sure  of  making 
hiinself  as  happy  as  he  can.  "  Mixato  ingentia  iiira  ; 
exiguum  cohto."  Look  widely  around  and  ivish  well 
to  others  :  but,  mindful  how  Hkely  dispersed  effort  is 
to  be  lost,  and  how  ignorant  you  are  of  their  feelings 
and  circumstances,  concentrate  your  felioiiic  effort 
where  you  can  make  tolerably  sure  that  none  of  it 
will  be  lost,  and  let  your  production  of  happiness  be 
on  your  o^vn  ground,  your  contribution  to  the  siun 
of  happiness,  your  own,  happiness, 

I  am  well  aware  that  many  other  considerations.  Answer  to 
in  reason,  enter  in  here,  and  that  every  man's  pleasure  utilitarian 
depends  very  largely  on  the  pleasure  of  those  about  "^  ■" 
him,  and  is  most  intimately  complicated  with  it,  so 
that  he  could  not  produce  happiness  for  himself 
alone,  and  in  trying  to  produce  it  for  himself,  he  would 
have  to  do  this  through  the  process  of  producing  it 
for  others.  This  complication  of  different  sorts  of  hap- 
piness, and  of  different  people's  happiness,  together, 
represents  the  reality  of  human  life  :  and  moreover, 
there  is  something  besides  this  ;  viz.  that  happiness 
does  not  really  offer  itself  as  a  distinct  and  definite 
object  to  be  striven  after  or  produced,  as  all  our  pre- 
sent hypothesis  supposes,  but  is,  in  various  ways,  too 
fugitive  and  intangible.  All  this  I  shall  have  shortly 
to  speak  of,  upon  the  subject  of  'happiness.'  But 
the  view  which  we  are  taking  now,  as  to  action  being 
directed  in  each  case  to  some  definite  happiness  of 
somebody,  though  a  hypothesis  and  an  abstraction, 
is  a  view  which  people  often  do  take  and  which  it 
is  convenient  to  take :  and  since  it  is  assumed  as 
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the  foundation  of  the  utihtaiian  moral  philosophy, 
many  questions,  having  reference  to  utilitarianism, 
must  be  discussed  upon  this  view.  If  it  is  the  uti- 
htarian  who  urges  what  I  have  said  in  the  first  part 
of  this  paragraph  as  an  objection  to  what  I  have  said 
in  the  last  paragraph,  he  is  really  meeting  an  objec- 
tion to  his  view  by  abandoning  his  view  altogether. 
The  principle  of  utilitarianism  is  that  human  hap- 
piness may  be  made  distinct  and  exhibited  distinctly, 
with  measurement,  as  an  object  for  action,  and  that 
morality  is  the  production  of  as  much  as  possible  of  it. 
It  is  rephed :  We  are  so  much  more  likely  to  be  able 
to  calculate,  with  acciiracy,  our  own  happiness  than 
that  of  others,  that  probably,  for  the  mere  production 
of  quantity,  it  would  be  best  each  shottld  attend  only 
to  his  own.  Though  others  may  answer,  the  utih- 
tarian  must  not,  '  No,  for  happiness  is  indistinct  and 
eomphcated,  cannot  be  exhibited  distinctly  or  mea- 
sured :  when  trying  to  produce  the  happiness  of 
others  we  constantly,  without  intending  it,  produce 
our  own,  and  if  we  work  distinctly  for  our  own  we 
are  sure  not  to  be  able  to  gain  it.' 
The  mile-  The  distribution  then  of  our  action  between  our- 
selves and  others  in  general  is  given  us  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  moral  value  wliich  I  discussed  some  "time 
since :  viz.  that  that  action  has  most  moral  value,  or 
fore  we"  most  virtuc  Or  merit,  in  which  there  is  effort  for  the 
dowiTa  happiness  of  others  accompanied  with  postponement 
™^f  ^°'^  of  our  own  :  that  in  reality  both  these  elements  must 
tion  of  to  a  certain  extent  go  together,  (since  consulting  the 
happiness  of  others  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  always 
self-postponement,  or  employing  otherwise  effort 
which  might  have  been  for  ourselves :)  and  that 
actions  which  are  done  for  the  happiness  of  others, 
have  their  highest  merit  as  they  are  done  ^^ith  the 
most  of  self-sacrifice  or  self-devotion. 
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There  will  be  more  then  of  thought,  care,  and  effort 
devoted  to  others'  utility  and  others'  good,  according, 
in  the  first  place,  as  we  have  more  of  that  which 
utilitarians  rightly  praise,  value  for  human  happi- 
ness, imagination  how  it  may  be  beat  promoted, 
ideals  of  it  floating  before  us,  and  much  more  of 
this  kind ;  accompanied,  according  to  our  tempera- 
ment, with  more  or  leas  of  emotion,  and  sympathy 
with  seen  or  imagined  misery :  and,  in  the  second 
place,  according  as  we  have  more  or  less  of  the 
feelings  which  belong  to  self-forgetfulness,  self- 
postponement,  self-devotion,  and  which  have  the 
most  special  mOT'Of^  value  or  merit.  '  Generosity '  is 
perhaps  the  most  general  and  expressive  term  for 
this  kind  of  feelings  :  but  it  hardly  expresses  the 
feeling  belonging  to  the  highest  and  worthiest  acts 
of  the  kind,  for  which,  I  think,  we  should  deem  it 
insufficient :  and  it  has  also  associated  with  it  notions 
not  necessarily  connected  with  actions  of  this  kind, 
and  leading  perhaps  sometimes  to  misconception. 

The  ancient  afSpeta,  fortitude  or  manhness,  may  This  self- 
be    considered  to  be  this  'generosity',   with  great ^fg^^e^^ 
reference  to  these  associated  notions,  and  with  but  ^^^^ 
little  reference  to  the  good  to  others  which  the  self-  dvSpda. 
forgetfulnesa  might  he  Hkely  to  produce.     The  word 
'  generous '  in  English  is  usually  applied  to  self-for- 
getfulness for  the  cause  of  others  :  the  Latin  '  forti- 
tude '  had  a  wider  signification,  or  perhaps  it  rather 
signified    self-forgetfulness,    absence    of    fear,    when 
honour  or  shame  was  in  question.     Still  both  it  and 
the  Greek   ofSpeia   expressed  a  character  of  mind 
which  is  essential  to  the  exercise  of  a  high  and  large 
benevolence  :  for  the  valuing  the  imagined  result  is 
not  enough,  unless  there  exist  also  the  disposition, 
and  the  capacity,  to  make  the  effort  and  the  self- 
sacrifice. 
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The  pro-  As  between  ouFselvea,  then,  and  otliere  in  general, 

care  whiet  and  witK  reference  to  our  conduct  as  a  wliole,  there 
dBTote  to^  is  no  place  for  any  considerations  either  of  equality 
ouraeiveB  or  of  preference.  No  morality  can  tell  us  any  pro- 
othfira  portion  in  which  we  ought,  respectively,  to  care  for 
d^ermin-  ouTselves  and  for  others. 

afde'il'"'"'        ■'■■^^  bidding  of  what  I  will  call  hare  nature,  by 

tioHs         which  I  mean   nature  aa   the    inferior   or    ordinary 

oquiiyor   reasou    (distinguished   from   the    higher   reason,    or 

^oe7'      aspiration  and  imagination,  and  also  from  emotion), 

the  operation  of  which  is  simply  to  take  cognizance 

of  our  own  condition,  circumstances  and  wants,  is  to 

call  upon  U3  simply  to  take  care  of  ourselves. 

Self-preservation  is  the  instinct  of  which  self- 
sustentation  (to  be  spoken  of  however  also  in 
another  quite  different  view)  is  the  rational  deve- 
lopment. 

With  the  vast  majority  of  mankind,  the  great 
mass  of  their  thought  must,  by  the  mere  necessity  of 
the  case,  be  devoted  to  self-care,  modified  indeed, 
and  extended,  in  a  manner  which  we  shall  shortly 
see.  In  such  cases,  it  makes  Kttle  difference  whether 
we  consider  that  life  altogether  and  the  whole  laying 
out  of  it  should  be  modelled  upon  moral  principle  and 
upon  considerations  of  virtue,  or  whether  we  consider 
that  self-care  must  be  the  main  modeller,  virtuous 
principle  only  coming  in  to  restrain  from  wrong,  to 
animate  with  more  or  less  of  good  feeling,  to  elevate 
with  more  or  less  of  aspiration  and  ideal. 

The  life,  or  its  laying  out,  would  have  on  either 
view  to  be  very  much  the  same :  self-care  must  be 
the  leading  feature  of  it :  virtue  would  on  the  latter 
view  TTapeicreKdiip,  come  in  on  a  second  thought, 
as  a  corrector ;  on  the  former  view,  virtue  would  be 
the  first  thought  and  the  leading  principle  indeed, 
but,  like  some  Oriental  despots,  would  have  to  be 
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content  with  its  superiority,  and  to  give  up  the  actual 
conduct  of  Ufe  to  the  inferior  principle,  reserving 
only  to  itself  the  same  degree  of  intervention  or  cor- 
rection as  on  the  other  hypothesis.  Still,  the  mere 
acknowledgment  of  its  superiority  is  noble  and 
elevating. 

The    degree   then,  in  which  we  should  care  for  Ouc  first 
others,  is  the  degree  in  which  we  can  do  so  :  making  avrapM^a; 
certain  in  the  first  instance,  that  our  life  is  not  of  J^  g^re^ 
such  a  kind,  as  to  lay  upon  them  the  necessity  of  p^j  ^",*:i' 
taking  care  of  us.     Tiiis  is  the  other  view  of  self-care  all  we  eaa 
or  self-suatentation  to  which  I  just  now  alluded,  in  nd^bour. 
which  it  is  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  of 
duties,  for   it  is   one    without  the    performance    of 
which  we  shall  not  be  able  to  perform  any  other. 
It  is  no  use  to  think  of  bearing  the  burdens  of  others 
if  we  begin  by  making  ourselves,  or  leaving  ourselves 
to  be,  a  burden  for  them  to  bear.    The  first  condition 
of  good  or  worthy  action  for  help  of  others  is  such  a 
condition  of  avrapKeia,  self-helpfulness,  independence, 
as  shall  enable  us  to  call  our  action  our  own,  and  so 
give  us  the  right  to  dispose  of  it :  this  by  itself,  with 
many,  will  of  necessity  fix  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  action  upon  themselves. 

All  that  I  am  saying  now  goes,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, upon  a  hypothesis  which  very  imperfectly 
fits  to  the  facts  :  for  in  fact  all  our  life,  in  most  cases, 
is  a  web  of  self-care  and  care  for  others,  mixed  and 
often  indistinguishable.     All  this  in  its  place. 

I  said  that,  in  respect  of  the  apportioning  our 
care  between  ourselves  and  others  in  general,  con- 
siderations of  equity  do  not  enter  in  as  regards  the 
whole  of  our  conduct,  or  our  conduct  on  the  whole  ;  I 
might  have  said,  our  conduct  to  others  in  general. 
I  have  to  explain  what  I  mean  by  this. 
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The  rule  There  is  a  sentiment  of  fairness  as  between  oiir- 

i'iappii?'   selves  and  others,  in  the  same  way  as  there  is  a 
caweaa     sentiment  of  fairness  in  respect  of  our  conduct  as 

between  .  .^  ■   ,  ^  .      , 

oneself  between  two  parties,  iiut  this  regards  paHtcutars 
neighbour  of  our  conduct  and  particular  persons  :  it  has  no 
noin™of  bearing  on  our  conduct  as  a  whole,  or  on  the 
detail.  question  between  us  aiid  others  in  general.  It  is 
flagrantly,  and  plainly,  only  in  regard  of  particular 
circumstances  and  particular  people  that  we  can 
make  the  supposition  upon  winch  utilitarians  seem 
to  suppose  that  our  whole  conduct  can  be  regulated, 
viz.  Here  are  two  parties,  myself,  and  whoever  else 
it  may  be  :  I  wIU.  act,  in  any  transactions  between 
the  two,  as  if  they  were  two  parties  independent  of 
me;  as  if  neither  of  them  were  myself  No  doubt 
there  are  many  occasions  in  life  in  which  fairness  of 
this  kind  is  required  :  hut  it  is  treating  moral  philo- 
sophy aa  if  it  were  a  matter  on  which  people  might 
say  just  what  they  pleased,  to  talk  of  regulating  our 
whole  conduct,  as  between  ourselves  and  others,  by 
it.  It  takes  for  granted  certain  already  existing 
relatione  between  us  and  others,  which  will  come 
before  us  shortly :  till  then,  it  cannot  be  applied, 
and  is  mere  words.  Fairness,  with  any  meaning 
in  the  word,  implies  conflicting  individual  inte- 
rests :  but  the  existence  of  individual  interest  at 
all,  implies  a  transgression  of  the  Benthamic  or  un- 
meaning fairness,  according  to  which  we  should  take 
the  same  thought,  and  no  more,  for  ourselves  and 
for  each  one  else,  or  count  ourselves  for  one  only, 
like  any  other,  in  the  universe. 

Fairness  consists  in  refraining  from  taking   an 

undue  advantage  of  another  in  any  matter  in  which 

we  are  rivals  :  it  is  no  unfairness  to  work  for  our  own 

bread  rather  than  for  his,  though  it  is  self-preference. 

All  this,  however,  wHl  be  better  understood  after 
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I  liave  spoken,  as  I  shall  now  do,  about  the  distri-itisap- 
bution  of  our  care,  or  our  action  for  happiness,  geaeraJiy 
between  different  individuals  amongst  others.  ^f^e 

In  respect  of  this,  fairness  or  equality  may  be  ^g^"^°" 
said  to  be  the  natural  starting-point  or  foundation :  action 
all  individuals  who  may  be  the  objects  of  our  action,  others, 
are,    as  a  matter  of  courae,  to  be  treated  equally 
or  similarly,  except  so  far  as  reason  may  appear  for 
the  preferring  of  some  to  others.     But  besides  this, 
equity  may  possibly  come  in  afterwards,  in  a  manner 
more  important,  as  a,  restraint  upon  over-preference, 
or  mis-preference. 

Probably  the  two  main  principles  of  preference  But  rs- 
among  objects  of  our  action  are  these  two  :  want,  or  ^e  quaii- 
opportunity  ;  merit,  or  obhgation.  mieof*''* 

In  the  last  chapter  I  spoke  entirely  of  feeling  or  prefer- 
emotion:  in  this,  I  wish,  so  far  as  I  can,  to  leave  it  answer  to 
out  of  account.     It  is    by  putting   together  these  opportimi. 
various  abstractions  or  partial  views  that  we  shall  ^J'fl'^^*^- 
get,  so  far  as  we  can  get,  a  general  view  of  human 
nature. 

Let  us  then  leave  out  of  account  family  affection,  Opportu- 
i.e.  as  a  reason  why  we  should  care  more  for  kindred  J^^f^^  "^' 
than  for  others  :  I  think  the  simple  existence  of  the  ^^"^  *« 
family  relation,  as  a  fact,  is  a  sufficient  reason  why  motter 
preference  should  be  given  to  kindred  over  others. 
Putting  this  more  generally,  the  various  descriptions 
of  benevolence  or  goodwill,  which  I  went  through  in 
a  previous  chapter,  indicate  or  suppose  various  re- 
lations of  fact,  which  (even  if  we  supposed  the  feeling, 
the  goodwill,  not  to  exist)  would  show  opportunity 
and  need  for  care,  and  thus,  as  facts,  call  for  care, 
i.  e.  preferential  care.     Supposing  there  were  no  such 
thing  as  maternal  love,  the  mother  and  infant  are,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  such  a  position  the  one  towards 
the  other,  that  the  mere  fact,  if  we  were  beiu^  who 
14—2 
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acted  in  tliat  way,  would  demand  that  same  conduct 
on  tte  mother's  part  whicii  maternal  love  now  en- 
sures. I  mean,  of  course,  supposing  a  general  good- 
will, of  which  the  dkection  has  in  some  way  to 
be  determined. 
The  fact  Tliis,  which  I  have  called  the  demand  of  fact,  i.a 

roiatiou  the  game  thing  as  what  I  have  already  spoken  of 
pL^fc^Ls  ^J^i^sr  the  name  of  duty.  The  fact,  i  e.  the  relation, 
of  duty,  or  relative  position,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  not  give 
the  notion  of  duty,  but,  supposing  this  to  exist  in 
general,  it  supplies  the  application  and  the  particu- 
larity of  it.  If  we  are  such  that  nothing  calls  upon 
xis  to  help  othera,  if  we  have  no  ears  for  such  a  call, 
then  of  course  this  relation  will  not  call :  but  if  our 
nature  is  prepared  for  the  call,  that  is,  if  we  possess 
the  general  notion  of  mutual  duty,  then  the  relation 
or  fact  gives  the  call,  or  fixes  the  particulars  of 
duty. 

The  existence  of  what  are  called  in  moral  phi- 
losophy 'relative  duties',  i.e.  duties  from  father  to 
child,  from  child  to  father,  from  brother  to  brother, 
&c.,  is  in  reality  a  call  to  us  for  preferential  care  or 
action  for  happiness  in  the  case  where  such  duties 
exist.  The  nature  of  the  care  or  action  is  generally 
indicated  by  the  relation,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  readily  suggested  by  the  mind.  The  de- 
scription of  the  duty  owed,  is,  in  many  cases,  httle 
more  than  the  same  thing  as  describing  the  feet  of 
the  relation. 

The  relation  is,  perhaps,  a  simply  natural  one : 
perhaps,  as  that  of  friends,  it  is  a  self-created  one: 
in  this  case  the  want  and  opportunity  are  self-created, 
but  do  not  the  less  exist. 

We  come  next  to  relations  which  imply  merit  or 
obligation  :  it  might  be  better  to  style  them  gene- 
rally 'relations  of  occasion'  in  accordance  with  the 
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e  used  in  a  former  chapter.  Some  of  them, 
in  any  case,  come  best  under  this  title :  but  it  is  not 
of  consequence. 

The  important  thing  about  relations  of  this  kind  An  action 
is,  that  the  conduct  which  the  relation,  aa  a  fact,  ceaaaiiiy 
suggests  to  us  is  not  necessarily  virtuous,  though  "|^^g 
it  comes,  in  a  manner,  into  moral  consideration  ;  in  '^''*,'^  * 
other  words,  that  the  conduct,  which,  so  far  as  the  obligation 
relation  goes,  is  reasonable,  may  not  be  the  proper 
conduct. 

The  chief  relation  of  this  kind  is  the  position  in  Obligation 
which  any  one  stands  towards  us  in  respect  of  pre- founded''' 
vious   conduct,  either  on  his  part  or  on  ours.     He  °?J?™^ 
has  benefited  or  injured  us,  or  we  have  benefited  or  distm-b- 
injured  him.     The  consideration  of  the  setting  right  relations 
the  inequality  (in  the  language  of  the  ancient  plulo-  ^aiia  tor 
sophers),  or  readjusting  the  disturbance  thus  created,  "^^^"ss. 
suggests  in  the  former  case,  on  our  part,  benefit  or 
injury  to  him;  in  the  latter  case,  on  our  part,  ex- 
pectation of  benefit  or  injury  from  hhn,  and,  80  far 
as   our  conduct  is  concerned,  desire  to  redress  the 
injury  we  have  done,  and  to  injure  if  our  benefit  is 
not  repaid. 

This  is  what  bare  equity  or  fairness,  justice  (the 
first  time  we  have  used  the  word)  as  Ictottjs  or 
equahty,  and  as  BtopBoyrLKyj  or  es^letnx,  the  redresser 
of  inequality,  would  suggest :  but  there  are  two 
exceedingly  important  considerations  to  come  in. 

The  first  consideration  is  that  with  which  I  have  in  such 
started  in  tliis  chapter,  in  the  same  way  as  I  started  action  **"' 
with  the  consideration  of  benevolence   in  the  last,  '"''^'  ^^, 

governed 

vii^.  that  it  is  the  natixre  of  action  to  be  done  for  the  ?ot  fay 
production  of  some  good  or  happiness  :  action  exists  alone,  but 
in  the  universe  as  a  means  of  producing  something  detatioBs 
wanted ;  action  is  possible  in  the  universe  in  virtue  "^  ■n'Jii'y. 
of  there  being  capacity  for  good  or  happiness,  which 
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the  action,  can  supply.  Utilitarians  have  with  reason 
complained  of  the  manner  in  which  this  principle 
has  been  often  assumed  without  acknowledgment  by 
their  opponents.  When,  in  consequence  of  mis-action 
past,  there  is  call  on  the  principle  of  reason  as  fair- 
ness, for  action  which  is  intended  to  produce  not 
happiness,  but  pain,  there  is  a  counter-call  on  the 
principle  of  reason  as  utility  [i.e.  reason  looking  to 
the  good  result  of  actions)  against  such  action,  as 
what  ought  not  to  be.  What  I  am  now  speaking 
of,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  is  the  fact  of  the  relative 
position  of  the  parties,  and  the  consequent  suggestion 
of  reason.  As  reason  is  divided  against  itself,  so 
also  is  feeling ;  the  intellectual  feeling  of  fairness, 
of  which  I  shall  speak  in  a  moment,  is  very  strong 
on  the  one  side,  and  in  aid  of  it  are  various  male- 
volent feelings  ;  while  there  is  benevolence,  in  what- 
ever degree  of  strength,  on  the  other, 
and  aiao  Th^  second  consideration  is  that  we  are  rivals  of 

^  h"noiLr'  s**'^  other  {as  I  have  before  mentioned),  not  only  in 
interest,  but,  in  a  different  and  more  important  way, 
m  merit  and  excellence,  I  put  the  thing  here  rather 
coarsely  and  broadly  on  purpose.  These  two  rivalries 
(of  interest  and  merit)  act  in  opposite  directions  ; 
and  elevation  of  nature,  the  Aristotehan  magna- 
nimity, depends  upon  the  degree  to  which  the  latter 
prevails  over  the  former.  In  the  rivalry  of  interest 
the  party  who  has  injured  the  other  is  the  superior ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  has  gained  an  advantage :  in  the 
rivalry  of  merit  the  party  who  has  conferred  benefit 
is  the  superior  :  and  on  this  ground  it  is  not  he  that 
desires  the  repayment,  but  the  other  party.  Similarly, 
forgiveness  of  injuries  is  a  moral  triumph  to  the 
forgiver,  and  a  humiliation  to  the  forgiven :  and  in 
the  interest  of  virtue,  what  we  have  reason  to  fear 
is  sometunes  lest  it  should  be  only  too  much  felt  so. 
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'Injury'  and  'benefit'  are  of  course  however  very 
vague  expressions.  To  take  injury :  there  are  two 
great  heads  of  it,  insult  and  wrong,  which  stand,  in 
reference  to  what  I  have  been  saying,  on  a  very 
different  footing:  but  stUl  what  I  have  said  apphes 
in  general. 

In  respect  then  of  that  relative  position  of  two  Maimer  in 
parties  in  which  there  has   passed  between   them  tion  is 
injury  or  benefit,  the  suggestions  of  bare  fairness  by^^g°g** 
are  qualified  by  the  double  consideration,  of  utihty  '^"^ee  ooq- 
or  benevolence,  and   of  superiority  or  merit.      All  tiona, 
these  concur  to  enforce  gratitude,  which,  as  I  men- 
tioned in  the  last  chapter,  may  be  urged  upon  us  by 
very  different  motives.     On  the  other  hand,  revenge 
is  urged  by  mere  fairness,  while  it  is  always  opposed 
by  benevolence  and  the  desire  that  our  conduct  shall 
be  beneficial  and  useful,  and  ordinarily  by  magna- 
nimity also.     If  we  have  been  the  benefactors,  mere 
faimees,  careless  of  feeling,  suggests  offence  at  failure 
of  repayment,  while  benevolence  and  magnanimity 
suggest  the  contrary.      If,  on  the  other   hand,  we 
have  injured  another,  fairness,  benevolence,  and  mag- 
nanimity all  concur  to  enforce  restitution,  redress, 
contrition,  and  more  or  less  increased  goodwill. 

In  the  first  and  last  cases  indeed,  secondary 
feelings  of  a  terrible  nature  sometimes  come  in, 
instead  of  the  above-mentioned  secondary  feeling 
of  increased  goodwill.  Men  hate  those  by  whom 
they  have  been  benefited,  as  odious  creditors ;  they 
hate  those  whom  they  have  injured,  as  likely  to  be 
nursing  feelings  of  revenge. 

Though  I  am  in  this  chapter  concerned  mainly  The  loya 
with  the  intellectual  view  of  fact,  yet  as  just  now  "oj^p^g^l^ 
in  the  case  of  benevolence,  I  cannot  entirely  escape  *^  *^  J."™ 
notice  of  feeling,  and  I  will  say  a  few  words  here  on 
what  I  have  called  the  intellectual  feeling  of  fairness. 
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I  described,  some  time  since,  the  analogy  1: 
tlie  moral  desire  to  do  right,  or  love  of  duty  or  virtue 
in  general,  and  the  intellectual  love  of,  or  value  for 
truth.  The  love  of  fairness,  which  I  am  now  speak- 
ing of,  is  the  same  thing  as  this  desire  to  do  right,  in 
a  particular  application  and  in  a  more  definite  shape  : 
and  on  account  of  this  greater  particularity  and  de- 
finiteiiess,  it  is  in  special  analogy  with  the  love  of 
truth. 

The  love  of  fairness  means  first,  the  desire  to  as- 
certain how  interest,  on  our  part,  happiness,  ad- 
vantage, should  be  distributed,  balanced,  apportioned 
between  two  parties  in  a  particular  case ;  what  is 
due  to  the  one,  what  to  the  other :  and  next,  the 
desire  that  this  knowledge  may  be  acted  upon, 
both  by  the  parties  and  by  others  concerned.  The 
desire  to  find  out  this,  is  in  fact  the  same  thing  as 
the  intellectual  thirst  after  truth,  with  the  addition, 
that  the  practical  feelings,  the  sympathies  and  care 
for  good  and  happiness,  are  strongly  enlisted  in 
the  case.  And  then,  vphen  this  has  been  ascertained, 
there  comes  the  anxiety  for  its  being  acted  on,  and 
the  corresponding  dissatisfaction  or  displeasure,  often 
most  intense,  at  its  not  being  so.  I  have  called 
this  love  of  fairness  an  intellectual  feeling,  becaiise  it 
has  nothing  at  all  to  do  either  with  benevolence  or 
with  any  festhetic  feehngs  ;  the  feelings  with  which 
it  most  readily  associates  itself  are  the  semi-malevo- 
lent feelings ;  it  tends  to  produce  rather  indigna- 
tion at  wrong  than  any  sympathy  with  happiness. 
This  is  because  that  which  is  fair  is  considered  the 
normal  state,  something  natural  or  which  ought  to 
exist  as  a  matter  of  course,  capable  of  exciting  dis- 
satisfaction if  disturbed,  but  giving  rise  to  no  par- 
ticular satisfaction  in  its  existence.  The  peculiar 
intensity   of  the  feeling  which   springs    up    at  the 
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Sight  of  wrong  done  is  owing  to  the  wounding  of  the 
sense  of  fairness  or  equity,  analogous  to  the  wound- 
iQg  of  the  sense  of  truth,  combined  with  the  more 
emotional  feelings  of  pity  for  the  sufferer,  and  aver- 
sion for  the  inflictor  of  pain. 

I  have  here  been  going  out  of  my  way  to  speak  a  For  right 
little  about  the  feeling  of  fairn 


fairness  as  a  fact,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  with  to  be  c. 
what  the  feeling  of  fairness,  which  shoiJd  follow  fact,  th^e  of" 
should  be.  ^"f^.^"^ 

Our  conduct  to  different  people  should  be  regu-  enee. 
lated,  in  other  words,  our  care  for  them  apportioned, 
on  three  principles   combined :    proper  preference ; 
proper  fairness,  or  absence  of  preference  ;  and  proper 
particularity. 

Our  duty  to  kindred,  for  instance,  has,  as  we 
have  seen,  this  character,  that  more  interest  is  to  be 
taken  in  them  than  in  others,  in  other  words,  that  our 
action,  as  useful,  is  engaged  as  it  were  to  them,  before 
we  have  right  to  the  general  disposal  of  it ;  and  also 
that  the  nature  of  our  action  towards  or  for  them  is 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  relation  :  it  is  dif- 
ferent according  as  they  are  parents,  according  as 
they  are  children,  according  to  what  they  are.  The 
principles  of  preference  and  particularity  both  come 
in. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  principle  of  equity  or 
fairness  exists,  to  prevent  over-preference  and  mis- 
preference.  It  exists,  as  between  the  preferred  and 
the  non-preferred ;  and  as  among  the  j 


relation  to  us,  is  a  feeling  which  in  some  respects  Mteaaion 
resembles  self-preference,  or  has  selfish  elements  in  it.  love. 
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111  one  point  of  view,  it  ^s  an  extended  self-regard  : 
and  this  is  important  for  various  reasons. 

Tte  view  that  all  benevolence  ia  an  extension  of 
self-love,  whichj  as  I  said,  rougiily  represents  a  real 
fact,  does  so  in  this  way  for  one ;  that,  as  affection 
to  kindred  and  friends,  if  we  compare  it  on  the  one 
side  with  simple  self-regard,  may  be  called  benevo- 
lence, so,  if  we  compare  it  on  the  other  side  with 
philantliropy  and  the  wider  desire  of  human  happiness, 
it  may  he  called  selfishness.  To  this  is  to  be  added, 
that  many  really  selfish  elements  associate  themselves 
with  it,  while,  exactly  to  the  same  degree  in  which 
this  takes  place,  benevolent  elements  mix  with  our 
selfishness  :  an  Interchange  takes  place  :  we  think  of 
those  whom  we  love  with  selfishness  ;  we  are  ready 
to  sacrifice  ourselves  for  those  we  love.  The  greater 
part  of  the  selfishness  or  self-interestedness  which 
exists  is  of  this  character  :  it  is  very  far  from  being 
mere  care  for  our  single  selves.  But  then,  correspond- 
ingly, our  love  for  those  connected  with  us  takes  a 
selfish  character :  our  reputation,  our  success,  our 
pleasures,  are  bound  up  in  them. 
Conflict  of  So  strongly  is  this  the  case,  that  carrying  relative 
and  gene-  duty  too  far,  as  against  general  duty,  is  an  offence 
raidatj.  ^gain.st  duty  altogether,  as  great  as  the  neglect  of 
relative  duty  would  he  ;  and  within  the  limits  of 
relative  duty  itself,  there  is  duty  to  be  maintained 
which  is  not  relative.  Undue  preferences  in  families, 
as  amongst  children  for  instance,  is  one  of  the  most 
fertile  sources  of  evil  and  trouble. 

The  principle  which,  in  these  respects,  is  to  be  set 
against  relative  duty  is,  what  we  may  call  in  general, 
fairness  or  equity :  as  we  are  considering  it  now,  it  is 
vague  and  without  very  much  meaning  :  its  meaning 
will  come  to  it  chiefl.y  at  a  later  stage  of  consideration, 
after  we  have  supposed  people  existing  in  a  definite 
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social  state  under  law.  Still  it  has  importance  in 
the  earlier  stage :  we  owe  duty  to  everybody :  in  some 
respects  all  are  to  be  treated  alike ;  no  one's  bap- 
pinesB  should  be  matter  of  indifference  to  us. 

What  has  been  said  as  to  the  wrongness  of  over- 
care  for  kindred,  &c.,  applies  in  the  same  way  to  the 
occasional  relations  which  I  have  spoken  of,  of  bene- 
factor and  benefited,  &c.  Gratitude  is  a  stronger 
call  upon  us  perhaps  even  than  family  affection ;  but 
still  one  which,  like  that,  must  have  its  law  and 
limit.  Nor,  if  we  have  injured  any,  shall  we  do  any 
good  by  violating  fairness  in  some  other  way  to  redress 
the  wrong. 

But  enough  perhaps  of  relations  which  suggest  a  The  anty 
preference,  in  our  care,  thought  or  good-will  for  oncMness." 
over  another.     There  are  other  relations  which  sug- 
gest our  action  in  particvilar  cases,  some  of  them  most 
important :    and    I  will  here   discuss  one  which   is 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  alL 

This  is  the  relation  of  trusting  and  trusted. 

By  our  nature,  we  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
sealed  book  each  one  to  others  :  we  can  keep  our 
thoughts  to  ourselves,  while  we  can  say  what  we  please. 
Anid  besides  this,  our  will  is .  exceedingly  fluctuating 
and  uncertain ;  we  constantly  do  not  know  our  own 
mind  for  the  future. 

Now  if  we  have  given  occasion  to  any  to  trust  us, 
so  as  to  regulate  by  this  trust  in  any  way  his  mind 
and  Jihought,  our  action  is  pledged  by  this  or  en- 
gaged to  him  in  the  same  way  as  I  mentioned  in 
respect  of  relative  duty,  and  much  more  definitely. 
And  independent  of  any  act  of  ours,  in  virtue  of  our 
mere  nature  as  men,  we  give  occasion  to  others  to 
trust  what  we  say  as  expressing  our  thought :  and 
h'ence  truthfulness  ia  an  inevitable  duty  of  speech.    I 
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suppose,  if  we  individually  could,  in  any  way,  let. 
each  person  know  that  we  were  an  exception  to  human 
nature,  and  that  we  wished  it  to  be  universally  i 
derstood  that  what  we  said  did  not  at  all  neces 
though  it  might,  represent  our  thought ;  in  this  c 
there  would  he  no  duty  of  truthfulness  for  ua,  \ 
OUT  speech  would  not  be  human  speech,  but  would  be 
only  sound  without  meaning.  As  it  ia,  the  most 
untruthfiil  speech  is  human  speech,  because  it  is 
understood  as  addressed  to  people  who  more  or  less 
trust  us,  and  because  it  has,  ordinarily,  one  of  two 
purposes,  either  to  express  the  man's  mind,  or  to- 
mis-express  it  and  deceive  :  it  is  not  human  speech 
unless  it  has  some  purpose  in  relation  to  understand- 
ing. 

The  proper  moral  aspect  of  truthfulness  seems  to 
aspect  me  to  be  that  it  is  one  case  of  the  very  wide  duty  of 
oifaitiifui-  f^i^j^f^ij^ggg  to  trust,  which  alone  renders  possible 
the  correspondent  virtue  of  trustfulness ;  the  two 
together  constituting  almost  the  highest  prerogative, 
the  greatest  glory,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  greatest 
pleasure  of  human  nature. 

Truthfulness  comes  more  simply  thus,  as  a  branch 
or  case  of  faithfulness,  than  as  a  branch  or  case  of 
'  openness,'  which  latter,  as  virtue,  is  a  matter  of 
difficult  consideration. 

There  is  no  more  occasion  that  we  should  wear 
our  heart  and  mind  on  our  sleeve,  than  that  we 
should  turn  our  heart  inside  out,  and  live  in  public, 
except  so  far  as  others  may  be  benefited  by  our  open- 
ness, or  as  it  may  affect  their  action ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  except  so  far  as  any  reserve  or  incommunica- 
tiveness  is  the  result  of  fear.  Our  minds  are,  by  the 
necessity  of  our  nature,  individual,  and  very  often 
what  is  in  them  cannot  be  communicated,  because 
such  communication  is  a  double   process,    involving 
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conditions  on  the  part  of  the  listener  as  well  as  on 
the  other  side. 

The  action  suggested  to  ns  by  the  above  relations,  For  tha 
and  other  similar  ones,  constitutes  duty,  or  the  law  of  tion  of 
duty,  as  to  its  particulars;  or,  if  we  like  so  to  express  jj^^^a^ 
it,  it  ffives  us  the  contents  of  that  law  of  duty,  the  systein  of 

'a  1  •         I  positive 

ideal  of  which  we  form  to  ourselves  m  the  manner  leiatioM. 
which  I  described  in  a  former  chapter,  which,  so  to 
speak,  we  imaginatively  impose  npon  ourselves,  or 
imagine  as  binding  npon  us. 

The  law  of  duty,  in  so  far  as  we  consider  it  not 
an  ideal  presenting  itself  to  our  imagination,  but  as 
something  actually  existing,  or  which  has  existed, 
or  which  might  possibly  exist,  as  an  understood  and 
more  or  less  obeyed  rule  of  conduct  among  men,  is 
called  natural  law  or  the  law  of  nature. 

But,  as  a  rule  of  conduct,  though  it  has  thus  con- 
tents or  particulars,  it  is  evidently  exceedingly  vague. 

Before  it  can  be  applied  to  any  extent,  there  is 
quite  a  different  set  of  considerations  upon  which  we 
have  to  enter.  We  have  to  consider  men  as  existing, 
.  as  in  fact  they  always  do  exist,  in  certain  relations 
to  each  other  more  comphcated  and  more  definite 
than  those  which  we  have  as  yet  considered :  they 
are  what  are  called  positive  as  distinct  from  moral 
relations,  and  the  system  of  them  is  what  is  called 
positive  law.  I  shall  more  generally  call  them  jural 
relations.  The  law  of  duty  has  to  be  applied  to  the 
conduct  of  men  to  each  other,  in  reference  to  these 
relations  ;  to  take  cognizance,  both  of  the  manner  of 
the  formation  of  the  relations,  and  of  men's  conduct 
in  them.  These  will  form  the  subject  of  our  next 
chapter. 
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Justice  Justness,  in  the  highest  degree  of  abstracfcness  or  general 
euoe  to  application  to  which  we  can  trace  the  word,  is  indistinguish- 
ttiree  able  from  fairness,  fitness,  rightness. 

law.iaw  of  Between  this  point  of  abstractness  and  the  most  definite 
the  state,  \inderstanding  which  can  subsist  among  men  as  to  the  most 
of  imnjan-         ■■,,?■  ,-  .  ..■i 

ity,  of        accidental  relations,  there  is  a  continuous  course  of  possible 

'  "'™'  relation  and  Eiction,  which  we  may  divide  into  three  regions, 

commencing  from  the  lowest : 

(1).  That  to  which  applies  particular  and  express  human 
law,  with  its  definite  authority  and  penalties. 

(2),  That  to  which  applies  general  and  unformalized 
human  law,  i.e.  universal,  public,  or  (more  or  less)  general 
opinion. 

(3).  That  to  which  applies  conscience,  imaginatively  re- 
presenting to  us  a  more  general  and  higher  opinion  or 
judgment  still,  viz.  that  of  all  possible  intelligent  and  moral 
beings,  to  which  our  intelligence  and  moral  judgment,  so  fai- 
as  they  are  true  and  right,  must  be  conformable.  Natural 
religion  concentrates  this  judgment  into  that  of  God,  and 
revelation  makes  it  definite,  and  makes  known  to  us  the 
pairticulars  of  it. 

There  lies  thus  always  an  inward  or  moral  appeal  fi-om 
express  human  law  to  universal  human  feeling,  and  from 
(apparent)  universal  human  feeling  to  our  own  conscience, 

'  In  the  preceding  chapter  the  Author  had  proposed  to  conBider  the 
priiioiplea  on  which  action  should  be  distributed,  first,  from  the  ideal,  and, 
second,  from  the  jural  point  of  view,  and  also  to  examine  the  relation  of 
these  two  views  to  each  other.  He  has  completed  the  first  part  of  hia 
task,  but  has  left  enl;  the  merest  sketch  of  the  second  and  third.  Ihave 
thought  it  better  therefore  to  insert  here  a  discussion  of  the  same  subject 
taken  from  an  older  MS.  marked  Series  3,  incorporating  in  it  one  or  two 
paragraphs  from  the  later  sketch,    Ed. 
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as  representing  to  iia,  in  the  only  way  practicable,  the  law  of 
universal  intelligence  or  of  God. 

The  definition  which  I  gave  of  law  some  time  back  'will  DeSnition 
be  rememhered :  it  is  the  restraint  or  regulation  of  the  acts 
of  individuals,  in  view  of  the  advantage  of  each  and  all,  by 
sufficient  authority  and  power.  The  authority,  recognized 
by  the  common  reason,  distinguishes  it  from  mere  violence : 
the  power,  acting  upon  individuals  by  penalty,  where  neces- 
sary, distinguishes  it  from  mere  custom. 

Duty  is  concerned  with  actual  haman  law  in  tliree  ways :  Duty  in 
it  regulates,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  malting  it :  it  enforces  a^t^  law. 
obedience  to  it  as  actual  law,  except  in  cases  where  it   is 
contrary  to  duty  itself :  beyond  such  obedience,  it  regulates 
action  in  conformity  with  the  relations  which  actual  law  has 
introduced. 

In  considering  relative  duty  as  it  exists  in  society  and  The  law 
civilization,  or  under  aetual  law,  we  have  to  consider  indivi-  ^^^^^ 
duals  as  clothed,  so  to  speak,  with  various  circumstances  and  rights  aud 
conditions.    The  simplest  view  of  these  is  t«  call  them  rights  aecordanoe 
and  duties.    Duties  exist  as  we  have  seen  prior  to  any  actual  with  the 
law:  the  term  'rights'  was  introduced  in  later  jural  language  eatab- 
to  express  the  circumstances  of  the  party  to  whom  duty  was  lisbed  by 
owed,  signifying  the  same  as  claim,  call,  due. 

The  purpose  of  law  is  to  regulate  individual  action,  but 
the  manner  in  which  this  is  done,  in  all  actual  law  which  is 
in  other  than  its  rudest  stage,  is  not  by  mere  isolated  injunc- 
tion, but  is  by  the  recognition  of  individuals  as  in  various 
relations  to  each  other,  or  by  the  placing  them  in  such 
relations,  with  certain  things  which  each  must  do  and  which 
each  may  claim;  and  then  saying  to  individuals.  If  you  do 
anything  inconsistent  with,  or  offending  against,  these  ar- 
rangements, you  incur  such  and  such  a  penalty. 

Law  is  thus  an  order,  ra/ios,  or  distribution  of  men  in  a  Law  is 
society :  that  is,  it  is  an  authoritative  distribution  or  appor-  authorita. 
tionmcnt  of  a  certain  portion  of  their  actions  for  them. 

This  general  distribution  is  the  sum  of  a 
general  distributions,  or  arrangements  as  to  the  things  people 
may  claim  or  must  do,  and  these  arrangements,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  brought  into  being  by  the  actual  law,  are  called 
'institutions.'  An  actual  society  is  abstractly  a  congeries  of 
SAich  institutions. 
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Soflrceaot        Actual  law  is,  at  no  one  time,  without  its  authority,  i.e. 
the  antho-  ,    '  -   ,        ,  i  i      ■  n  ■  i 

rity  of       power  accepted  by  reason  as  right:  but  the  authority  wbicn 
actual  law,  there  is  for  it  at  any  one  time  is,  in  a  measure,  accidental : 
that  is,  the  authority  which  there  is  for  it  at  the  particular 
time,  is  representative  more  or  less  of  three  separate  things, 
(1)  of  the  superiority  of  the  whole  society  to  each  individual 
memher  of  it :  (2)  of  the  superiority  which  there  is  in  the 
continued  society,  as  existing  in  past  and  (prospectively)  in 
future  time^  over  the  collection  of  individuals  at  any  moment: 
and  (3)  of  that  general  government  of  all  intelligent  beings 
by  God,  which  ia  the  moral  law.     The  form  of  the  represen- 
tation is  in  a  great   measure   accidental.     The  power   and 
reason  both  come,  more  or  leas  from  each  one  of  the  tbuigs 
which  are  represented. 
Its  embo-         PrimI  facie,  the  power  is  in  the  whole  body;  but  practi- 
oftenaeol-  ^^y'  *^^  power  at  any  time  is  very  much  accordiog  to  the 
dental,       accidental  grouping  of  the  members,  and  the  third  considera- 
tion supplies   an   additional   element   of  moral  power  the 
practical  effect  of  which  is  very  great,     Prima  facie,  again, 
the  reason  (the  business  of  which  is  the  consideration  of  the 
,  good  of  aU)  is  in. the  whole  body:  but  practically  some  will 
be  better  judges  of  this  than   others,  and  experience  will 
very  probably  have  suggested  certain  ways  of  selecting  such 
judges,  as  well  as  the  beat  means  for  judging,  and  for  carry- 
ing into  effect  their  judgment. 
Batspower         When  it  IS  said  that,  of  particular  law,  the  authority  at 
intoauth^o-  ^'"■J  tiui^  IS  a  matter  of  accident,  what  is  meant  is  that  it  is 
ritybjtha  equally  authority  of  whatever  sort  it  is,  and  whencesoever  it 
tion^of '     ^^^  come ;  the  two  elements  of  it  as  authority  being  power 
relations    and  recognition.     Practically,  in  many  cases,  authority  or 
Bides,        legific  competence  has  begun  in  bare  power ;  and  law,  so  to 
call  it,  that  is,  such  regulation  of  action  as  there  has  been, 
has  been  simply  the  result  of  a  struggle  between  two  parties, 
in  which  the  weaker  has  yielded.     Sociality  or  political  life 
has  been  the  gradual  converaion  of  this  state  of  things  into 
one  of  mutual  understanding  and  consideration:  bare  power 
has  become  authority  by  the  prevalence  of  the  feeling  on  the 
one  side  that  obedience  to  it  is  a  duty,  and  on  the  other  that 
the  exercise  of  it  is  not  meant  for  private  benefit,  but  for  the 
UwTjf^L"*  benefit  of  aU. 
custom.  Law  grows  of  itself,  like  language,  and  passes  from  one 
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state  to  another.  Much  of  it  begins  in  the  form  of  custom : 
and,  of  the  great  and  important  parts  of  it,  there  are  fe^v 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  ever  heen  established  as  the 
result  of  previous  deliberate  discussion.  They  have  estab- 
lished themselves  gradually :  one  and  another  has  been  con- 
vinced of  the  utility  of  a  practice,  it  has  been  imitated,  and 
has  grown  by  .more  or  leas  general  assent  into  a  custom :  and 
then  auch  customs  have  authoritatively  established  them- 
selves as  law.  Such  discussion  as  has  come,  in  human  ex- 
perience, on  these  greater  points  of  law,  has  hence  been  of 
defence  and  attack,  rather  than  of  previous  consideration  of 
advisability.  What  has  been  deliberate  has  been  sometimes 
repeal  or  alteration  .of  the  great  principles,  but  more  gene- 
rally various  development  and  modification,  with  addition  of 
smaller  accompaniments. 

In  speaking  therefore  of  law  as  something   enacted,  we  The  main 
have  to  consider  that  the  great  framework  of  law  in   any  ^j  ]g^„ 
system  has  (speaking  generally)  never  been  matter  of  proper  existed 
enactment,  but  has  had  its  authority  in  a  great  degree  inde-  ^^t- 
pendent  of  such :   what  enactment  it  has  had  has   been  a  "*^?V , 
formal  expression  of  something  previously  existing.     When  nierely 
we  speak  of  the  institution  of  property,  we  do  not  imean  that  ^^^  ff 
property  is  a  thing  which  has  ever  been  historically  insti- 
tuted:  the  human  race  has  .never  been  without  it.     It  is, 
historically,  an  universal  human  custom,  made  definite,  in 
various  ways,  by  particular  law.     Deliberation  lOr  previous 
discussion  aa   to  the  establishment  of  cardinal  institutions 
of  this  kind  would  have  been  imfiossible,  in  the  same  way  as 
a  previous  discussion,  .on  the  part  of  any  number  of  men, 
whether  they  should  adopt  the  practice   of  language:   the 
possibility  of  orderly  organization  for  the  previous  discussion 
involves  the  existence  of  the  institution. 

Keeping  then  in  remembrance   this,   that,  historically,  Tte 
much  of  law  has  never  had  an  express  purpose,  we  may  say  gf^^^^i 
that  the  purpose  of  law  is  tho  public  .utility,  and  that  law  is  ot  law  ie 
good  in  proportion  to  its  utility,  that  no  law  which  we  are  ^^^ 
certain  is  useful  can  be  unjust.     But  in  respect  of  law  there  oontorm 
are  three  things,  justness,  utility,  naturalness,  very  closely  ^ature'^ 
complicated  together.     And  the  first  which  we  have  need  to 
notice  is  naturalness.     Naturalness  expresses  both  primary 
justice,  as  the  word  is  applicable  to  laws,  and  primary  utility. 
G.  15 
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The  Before  WQ  can  settle  as  to  particulars,  what  is  just,  or  not 

utility  of  a  unjust,  and  what  is  useful,  we  must  have  before  us  the  facts 
law  oan  of  human  nature  to  whicli  justice  and  utility  are  t-o  be 
terraineil "  referred.  A  law  that  the  wife  should  support  the  husband 
in  refer-_  -would  be  unjust,  because  nature  has  made  man  the  stronger 
natural-  of  the  two,  A  law  that  female  children  (or  a  certain  portion 
ness.  q£  them)  should  be   destroyed   (as   enacted  in  Rajpootana 

on  grounds  of  presumed  public  utility)  would  reaJly  be  un- 
useful,  as  doing  violence  to  those  primary  facts  of  nature 
to  which  ail  utility  must  be  referred.  We  must  therefore 
have  given  to  us  the  great  outlines  of  law  from  considera- 
tions of  what  is  natural  to  man,  and  then  law  may  be  de- 
veloped on  the  principle,  that  whatever  is  for  the  general 
good,  including  the  maintenance  of  these  as  a  part  of  it, 
and  is  not  contrary  to  the  higher  law  of  rightness,  is  what 
should  be. 
Bases  ol  The  two  great  bases   of  legislation,  in   all  human   ex- 

trai,  '  perience,  have  been  family  and  property,  the  one  going  with 
family  and  the  other :  and  these  again  are  results  of  two  facts  belonging 
to  human  nature,  one,  that  man  in  society,  speaking  generally, 
can  produce  or  add  to  the  whole  stock  of  wealth  more  than 
he  wants,  at  least  for  his  immediate  and  indt\'idual  use:  the 
other,  that  man  is  not  insulated,  i.e.  that  the  self,  whose 
interest  self-regard  makes  him  seek,  is  not  divided  by  a 
definite  boundary  from  the  not-self,  in  rivalry  with  which  he 
seeks  it.  As  the  body  is,  for  sensiveness,  at  once  a  part 
of  ourselves  and  of  the  physical  external  world,  being  the 
medium  between  the  two,  so  family  stands  between  a  man's 
self  and  the  society,  at  once  a  part  of  both.  The  two  facts 
(of  the  gaining  power  of  men  and  the  needs  of  the  helpless 
part  of  the  family)  are  clearly  correspondent :  the  law  says  no 
more  than  nature  does  in  saying  the  community  wUl  help 
you  to  preserve  what  you  gain,  on  condition  that  .you  use 
your  gains  in  support  of  those  whom  you  ought  to  support. 
Both,  in  different  ways,  shall  belong  to  you. 
Inequality  That  the  institution  of  property  is  in  this  manner  natural 
is  natural^  ^*^''  ^^^  human  race,  i.e.  was  what,  considering  what  men  are, 
could  not  fail  to  take  place  and  what  human  experience 
could  not  fail  to  ratify,  has  not  probably  been  disputed. 
But  it  might  he  considered  that  the  existence  of  separate 
property  was  a  primseval  abuse,  necessary  perhaps  in  early 
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ages,  but  one  which  civilization  might  be  expected  to  rectify ; 
that  mutual  trust,  the  great  character  of  civihzation,  might 
increase  to  such  an  extent  that  the  stock  of  property  might 
without  injury  be  held  in  common  :  or  in  any  case,  without 
going  so  far  as  this,  it  might  be  considered  that  the  great 
nequality  of  property,  which  would  very  likely  develope 
',  is  what  law,  in  the  interest  of  all,  might  check.  The 
nequality  which  does  develope  itself  in  this  respect,  and 
which  seems  more  and  more  to  do  so  the  higher  the  econo- 
mical civilization  is  carried,  is  a  thing,  in  some  respects, 
painful  to  contemplate;  and  it  is  a  great  hindrance  to  moral 
civilization.  But  so  far  as  human  experience  goes,  it  seems 
as  if  a  high  economical  civilization  or  a  large  population 
(which  can  only  exist  on  the  supposition  either  of  this,  or 
else  of  a  very  low  level  of  material  welfare  on  the  part  of 
tlio  mass)  cannot  arise  or  be  kept  up  without  the  full 
allowance  of  such  inequality.  The  inequality  of  property 
which  arises  iu  a  comparatively  uncivilized  time,  from  pre- 
occupation and  superior  strength  on  the  part  of  some,  though 
this  cause  acts  with  diminished  force  in  the  advance  of 
civiHzation,  yet  is  reinforced  from  another  source,  in  the 
exceeding  inequality  of  comjnercial  success,  and  the  tendency 
to  acc\imulation  in  particular  hands  which  commerce  in- 
volves. This  again  arises  from  the  same  fact  of  the  superior- 
ity, if  we  are  to  call  it  so,  of  one  man  to  another,  the  result 
of  such  individual  superiority  being  continued  in  families. 
Many  efforts  have  been  made,  at  one  time  or  another,  to 
cause  by  legislation  comparative  equality,  but  their  result 
has  always  been  as  yet  to  paiulyse  commerce  and  industry 
(upon  which  the  national  support  depends)  and  in  this  way 
to  prevent  the  increase  of  property  in  general,  while  the 
existing  property  has  only  changed  hands,  without  any 
greater  equality  than  before  being  at  all  secured.  It  ap- 
pears as  if  human  nature  was  such,  as  not  to  allow  the 
stretching  of  the  cord  of  mutual  trust  too  right.  It  is  the 
union  of  the  feeling  of  it  with-  an  equally  strong  feeling  of 
individual  liberty,  enterprise  and  interest,  which  alone  seems 
able  to  pi-oduce  that  amount  of  exertion  which  is  required  to 
make  nations  prosperous.  It  is  not  only  human  selfishness 
but  individual  independence,  which  revolts  against  equaliza- 
tion :  inequality  of  property  is  only  one  form  of  that  general 
15—2 
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variety  of  condition,  whicli  seema  a  necessary  part  of  human 
nature.  And  man,  tliough  rising  above  most  of  the  brute 
animals  in  having  the  idea  of  a  community  to  work  for,  and 
in  the  fact  that  there  are  some  of  hia  race  with  whom  this 
will  be  a  sufficient  stimulus,  yet  is  not  so  far  raised  above 
them  as  that  it  is  sure  to  be  a  sufficient  stimulus  for  all. 
The  stimulus  of  individual  necessity  seems  to  be  still  indis- 
pensable. 
The  It  may  perhaps  then  be  considered  as  what  human  nature, 

evils  o{      at  least  as  interpreted  by  and  known  from  human  experience, 
™*iii8^y  suggests  as  one  base  or  primary  provision  for  law,  that  each 
a  oBrtftin    member  of  the  community  should  continue  undisturbed  in 
^b'^°t  d     *^^   possession   of  what  is   his,  as   the  representative  of  a 
by  poor      former  pre- occupation  ;  and  that  he  should  also  be  allowed  to 
^"^'         enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  abUitica  and  industry,  to  whatever 
amount  they  may  accumulate,  and  whatever  degree  of  in- 
equality of  condition  may  result  from  such  accumulation. 
The  law  of  England  ia  honourably  distinguished  at  present 
in  doing  what  the  law  certainly  ought  to  do,  viz,  providing 
that  this  inequality  shall  never  go  so  far  as  to  admit  of  roally 
unsupported  destitution.   In  a  complicated  society,  where  the 
soil  is  all  appropriated  in  such  a  manner  that  independent 
support  of  life  is  entirely  impossible,  there  is   doubtless  a 
right  in  each  individual  to  support  at  the  bands  of  the  com- 
munity to  this  extent ;  it  is  a  part  of  the  common  law  of 
mankind.     The   community   says   to  him,   Instead   of  the 
aboriginal  and  barbarous  ways  of  gaining  your  bread  which 
are  now  not  possible,  we  open  to  you  a  thousand  others ;  if 
these  are   all,   for  whatever  reason,   impracticable  for  you, 
then  we  will  support  you :  more  particularly  we  charge  oui  - 
selves  with  your  support  in  those  times  of  sickness  and  old 
age,  which  barbarism  cut  short  or  neglected. 

In  England  such  a  provision  is  fitting  and  equitable,  not 
only  from  the  general  complication  of  society,  but  also  from 
the   difficulty  and  expense   of  moving  from   one  place  to 
another  where  support  may  be  more  easily  obtained. 
«ii4^  It  lias  never  been  the  condition  of  human  nature,  nor 

tion.  ever  could  he,  that  every  man  should  claim,   as  his  right, 

a  ready-made  society  to  be  bom  into,  with  all  the  ad- 
vantt^es  which  could  arise  from  the  previous  labour  of 
others  in  his  behalf.    If  men  are  so  fortunate,  well  and  good  : 
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if  not,  they  have  only  to  do  what  their  forefathers  have  done 
before  them,  and  make  a  place  in  the  world  for  themselves. 
Property  rights  in  England  ai^e  representative  of  former 
movements,  emigrationa,  and  occnpations  continued  through 
many  generations :  it  is  competent  for  those  who  are  horn 
into  a  pre-occupied  land  to  repeat  such  movements  in  other 
lands.  So  it  is  thatnew  communities  are  estahlished  and 
civilization  extends. 

Legislation  in  respect  of  family,  which  is  the  other  great 
primary  matter  of  law,  is  parallel  and  correspondent  with 
that  in  respect  of  property. 

Ite  economical  unit  of  a  state  is  the  property  of  each  The 

memher  of  it,  and   the  social  unit  ia  each  family,  to  the  Jf"uiy  !^ 
.  ■'  the  Booial 

members   of  which  that  property  is,    speakmg  generally,  unit, 
common. 

Legislation  about  property  is,  so  far  as  necessity  goes,  ^^^  oon- 
chiefly  concerned  with  its  relation  to  the  family,  and  with  its  famjij  and 
(wrongful  or  r^htful)  passing  from  one  hand   to .  another  property, 
(which  indeed  includes  much  of  the  former). 

Historically,  much  complication  has  arisen  from  the 
association  of  property  with  service  to  bo  done,  which  ia 
■what  we  call  the  feudal  system.  But  without  entering  into 
<letails  of  law,  we  have  merely  to  speak  of  a  few  facts  of 
society  with  which  it  is  concerned. 

The  first  family  relation  is  that  of  husband  and  wife. 

The  experience  of  majikind  shews  us  as  facts,  which  have  Perma- 
existed  in  nations  to  some  extent  civilized,  polygamy,  and  a  '^™'*  ™""" 
terminable  monogamy  so  to  call  it.  thenatnral 

But  one  special  condition  of  civilization  and  human  im-  [^riaL 
provement  is  "concubitu  prohibere  v9go,"and  the  experience  asBoeia- 
of  civilization  may  be  taken  as  leading  us  to  think  that  ^"^^' 
neither  of  the  above  is  so  far  a  remove  from  it  as  ia 
Our  previous  ideas  of  human  nature  would  tend  t 
way. 

The  feelings  which  should  lead  to  the  marriage 
tion  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  unless  concentrated  on  one, 
tbey  can  hardly  have  that  elevating,  higher  than  sensual, 
character,  or  produce  that  entireness  of  union  which  it  is  a 
fact  in  human  nature  that  they  do  have  and  produce.  And, 
under  either  of  the  above- mentioned  conditions,  the  family 
can   hardly  exist   in  the  manner  in  which  it  should,  con- 
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sidering  its  importance  as  the  foundation-stone  and  rudiment 
of  society. 

Hence  religion  with  which  th^e  primary  relations  of 
human  society  have  always  been  a  matter  of  special  care, 
and  the  Christian  revelation  in  particular,  has  drawn  the 
marriage  bond  and  the  restriction  to  one  very  tightly. 

One  reason  for  dissolution  of  marriage  is  expressly 
allowed  by  Christianity,  and  there  are  others  besides  which 
might  be  considered  valid :  but  in  dealing  with  this  subject 
it  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  loosening  of  the  marriage 
tie  is  the  loosening  of  society  altogether.  To  say  that 
nothing  can  authorize  exceptions  may  be  too  much;  but  the 
engagement  bond  fide  till  death  do  part  seems  as  much  an 
anchor  of  civilization  as  of  religioiL 

The  relation,  as  to  power  and  property,  between  husband 
and  wife,  is  a  matter  upon  which  laws  have  varied  and 
nature  has  not  apparently  given  principles  so  clearly :  b\ifc 
perhaps  it  may  be  said  to  have  given  this,  that  the  idea  of 
moral  similarity  of  the  sexes,  the  keystone  of  Plato's  educa- 
tion, is  fallacious.  Mmd  has  given  rise  to  a  possibihty  of 
difference  which  destroys  the  analogy  in  this  respect  between 
man  and  the  brute  animals,  even  supposing  there  were  in 
their  case,  which  may  be  doubtful,  that  similarity  of  sexes 
which  Plato  assumes.  That  human  society  derives  much  of 
its  interest  and  value  from  the  moral  difference  between  the 
sexes,  is  what  we  should  hardly  now  hesitate  to  say,  and 
surely  human  experience  is  with  us.  Each  needs  and  helps 
the  other. 

That  law  then  should  recognize  a  difference  between  the 
sexes,  is  no  more  than  its  expressing  a  natural  fact :  and  if 
this  is  to  be  considered  a  political  inferiority  of  the  one,  it  is 
an  inferiority  surely  balanced  by  the  social  influence,  power 
and  impoi-tance  on  their  side,  which  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  it  greatly  helps,  and  with  the  best  result. 

I  have  briefly  discussed  these  two  heads  of  legislation  by 
way  of  illustiuting  the  manner  in  which  we  have  to  proceed 
in  making,  defending,  or  altering  laws.  We  have  to  attend 
first  of  aU  to  what  is  natural,  which  is  kno^vn  partly  by  the 
examination  of  the  circumstances  of  the  physical  nature  of 
man,  and  partly  by  an  observation  of  the  experience  of  man- 
kind about  it. 
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Then,  when  from  these  first  principles  we  have  fixed  the 
purposes  and  parties  to  which  definite  utility  and  justice  are 
to  be  referred,  we  may  discuss  what  is  just  or  nseful  as  to 
details. 

In  respect  of  any  of  the  first  institutions  of  society,  such 
as  marriage,  the  details  of  its  usefulness  may  be  exhibited ; 
but  the  examining  whether  it  is  useful  or  not  almost  of 
necessity  involves  a  fallacy.  For  there  is  assumed  in  the 
process  that  society,  constituted  as  it  is  upon  it,  could  have 
existed  in  anything  lilse  the  maaner  it  does  independently  of 
it.  What  these  are  useful  for  is  not  the  improvement  only, 
but  the  very  existence  of  society. 

Passing  on  from  this  framework,  the  test  of  a  good  law,  Jitaiicc 
as  to  detail,  is  that  it  is  useful,  and  not  unjust.     In  this^t^g   '^ 
second  degree  usefulness  means,  in  the  main,  conduciveness  aaooud  de- 
to  the   stability   of  that  first   framework  which   we   have  ^'"®^' 
alluded  to,  which,  as  has  been  said,  gives  the  principles  to 
which  utility  is  to   be  referred.     And  justice  here   means 
fairness  among  the  different  individuals  whom  the  law  con- 
cerns, on  the  suppositioa  of  that  framework,  which  deter- 
mines their  relations,  and  consistently  with  it. 

We  shall  shortly  discuss  the  idea  of  happiness  and  the  Leeal 
nature  of  utility  as  referred  to  that :  at  present  we  wiil  £ 
that  happiness  is  an  idea  not  definite,  and  that  legal  happi-  happmesB. 
ness  (that  to  which  utility  as  predicated  of  laws,  refers)  must 
be  taken  to  mean  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  those 
things,  which  human  experience,  as  exhibited  in  actual 
human  arrangements,  seems  to  shew  man  likes.  Property 
and  the  preservation  of  it  against  others,  family  power, 
affection,  protection,  stability,  these  and  many  other  such 
things  in  the  eye  of  all  practical  law,  are  not /or  happiness 
(i.e.  useful)  hut  a^e  happiness,  and  legal  utility  is  the  being 
helpful  or  contributory  to  them. 

It  will  be  asked,  Is  law  to  have  no  higher  purpose  than  ShouM 
this,  and  is  not  the  legislator  to  form  bis  own  idea  of  what  i^^-^^' 
wilt  make  the  subjects  of  the  law  happy  and  be  for  their  good,  eonteat  to 
and  to  make  his  laws  accordingly  ?  tbis?^ 

Theoretically,  and  to  the  extent  to  which  we  can,  with  any  Hia.ajm, 
significance,  speak  of  a  legislator  and  of  power  on  his  part,  '""'j;^ 
this  is  so.  But  practically  human  nature  or  political  society,  as  well  aa 
in  many  things,  legislates  for  itself.     Of  definite  or  pre-expe-  el'""'*6d. 
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rimentaJ  systems  of  law,  a  part  takes  hold,  a  part  dioa  or  be- 
comes inert.  It  is  not  what  the  legislator  promulgates,  but 
what  he  can  make  the  people  more  or  less  act  upon,  which  is 
the  law  worth  considering  as  such. 

The  views  which  determine  what  laws  are  to  he,  should  be 
both  elevated  and  practical:  the  former  character  is  not  likely 
to  exist  in  the  first  instance  in  a  mass  of  people,  though  it  is 
very  possible  that  when  it  is  once  initiated,  they  may  heartily 
respond  to  it :  large  and  exalted  views  belong  to  the  legisla- 
tor. The  latter  character,  if  it  does  not  exist  in  the  legisla- 
tor, will  probably  shew  itself  in  fact  afterwards,  by  rendering 
part  of  his  work  useless.  While  the  legislator  therefore  may 
form  for  himself  a  high'  ideal  of  what  he  would  wish  hia 
people  to  be,  he  must  bear  in  mind,  that  judging  by  hnman 
experience,  Iiis  enactments,  be  they  what  they  may,  will 
one  way  or  another  make'  themselves.  There  still  remains 
perhaps  much  that  he  can  de':  and  the  higher  the  aim  in 
this,  the  better. 
In  oH  Legislators,  in  earlier  times,  were  looked  upon  as  educa- 

legislator  tors,  and  no  doubt  they  often  were  so.  In  respect  of  actual 
V/&S  an  codes  of  law  which  history  tells  us  about,  it  is  often  difficult 
to  make  sure  how  much  of  each  of  them  was  embodiment  or 
re-embodiment  of  what  existed  before  in  the  form  of  custom 
or  law,  and  how  much  came  fresh  from  the  legislator.  But 
the  power  of  individuals  for  good  in.  this,  way  must  often  have 
been  very  great.  It.is  possible  that  much  of  what  has  been 
described  as  the  foundation  of  law  may  in  the  first  instance 
have  owed  its  suggestion  to  individuals,  conceiving  more 
strongly  than  others  that  which  must  have  been  more  or  leas 
common  to  the  thoughts  of  all,  and  with  the  art  of  putting  it 
into  practical  shape  and  influencing  the  wills  of  others  in 
favour  of  it.  In  simpler  society,  a  man- in  character  at  once 
representative  of  others  and  more  high  and  large-minded 
might  actually  by  laws  effect  much  in  the  way  of  educating 
and  civilization.  In  the  more  comphoated  states  of  civiliza- 
tion this  of  course  is  not  so  possible.  But  it  is  still  possible 
to  have,  and  to  encourage  in  those  who  are  to  make  laws, 
elevated  views  of  what  those  laws  may  at  least  try  to  effect. 
Society  ifl  A  Society  is  a  partnership  not  only  for  the  purposes  of 

sMpDot'^'  P'^^^'^^i  *'-^'  f**^  *'h6  mutual  protection  of  property,  but  also  for 
only  for     the  purpose  of  helping  the  common  progress,  and  for  the  aid 
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which  the  memhers  may  give  each  other  in  all  which  makes  mutual 
liuman  nature  better.     The  law  is  the  action  of  the  society  (jp„_  ^,^^ 
in  doing  this.     In  vast  societies  hke  some  of  the  states  of  foe  im- 
modern  times,  with  the  multitudes  of  conflicting  interests  and  mgnt. 
opinions  which  they  involve,  it  is  doubtless  difficult  for  the 
general  law  to  effect  much  more  than  the  keeping  of  the  peace 
ixnd  the  maintenance  of  the  above  named  first  principles. 
But  so  far  as  it  can  act  to  improve  public  morals  and  the 
general  character  of  the  population,- it  should.    And  the  wish 
that  such  means  should  be  found,  is  one  which  should  exist  in 
the  minds  of  those  whose  business  is  to  legislate.     Without 
regulating  everything  and  making,  as  was  the  tendency  of 
some  of  the  ancient  legislation,  the  society  all',  the  individual 
nothing,  we  yet  need  not  take  the  opposite  extreme  of  consi- 
dering the  partnership  and,  its  expression,  the  law,  simply  an 
evil  and  a  restraint,- of  which  therefore  the  less  there  is  the 
better.     The  law  should  be  not  merely  a  restraint,  but  a 
means  of  common  action  for  good. 

Prevention  therefore  of  anything  injurious.to  public  morals  lb  must 
is  thus  one  thing  the  law  may  aim  at,  and  means  of  effecting  ^^^  p^^. 
it  what  it  should  look  for.     In  a  more  positive  way  the  law  -rfBion 
should  provide  for  the  education  of  the  people  and  the  encou-  educatoa 
ragement  of  religion ;  this  latter,  not  only  as  a  part  of  the  en-  8^4  '^' 
eouragement  of  morality,  but  as  a  common  paying  of  the  duty 
which  every  member  of  the  community  owes  to  God.     The 
distinction  of  the  Sunday  from-  other  days  is  at  once  a  part  of 
traditional  and  revealed  religion,  and  is  an  ordinance  for  the 
benefit  of  all  engaged  in  labour.     By  ancient  usage  of  our 
country  the  state  itself  is  considered  in  some  d^^ree  a  reli- 
gious union ;  more  or  less  of  a  religious  character  is  given  to 
important  acts  of  it ;  and  the  law  provides,  by  ancient  endow- 
ments, for  the  keeping  up  of  the  worship  and  knowledge  of 
God  among  the  people.    This-  is  at  once  in  the  highest  degree 
auxiliary  to  the  general  purpose  of  the  law,  in  the  preserving 
the  public  peace  and  morality,  and  in  itself  it  is  the  highest 
purpose  which  the  law  coiild  subserve.     Nor  is  there  any  op- 
position between  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  law  and  that 
individuality  of  religion,  which  is  demanded  by  the  spirit  of 
Christianity.      It   would  be  hard  if  improvement  of  faith 
should  lead  to  apparent  godlessuees,  and  Christiaji  communi- 
ties should  fail  to  do  what  all  other  communities  have  done, 
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viz.  make  their  society  and  their  law,  so  far  as  they  could,  a 
help  to  their  religion. 
With  the  In  a  civiliaed  and  complicated  community,  law  as  to  its 

of'Setj  ^^""^  ^^^  method,  loses  certain  characters,  which  in  a  simpler 
law  b«-  one  it  may  have,  in  regard  of  the  education  or  improvement 
mOTeteoli-  ^'f  the  people.  It  necessarily  becomes  pro/esswmai.'  it  becomes 
uicai,  and  so  vast  in  detail  that  principles  and  leading  features  are  lost : 
at  Witt  ^^  acquires  its  own  language,  which  is  unintelligible  to  the 
lesaaym-  majority:  it  ceases  to  influence  themindor  modes  of  thought 
^evewnce.  '^^  people,  being  rather  looked  on  with  awe  and  disHke,  and 
the  necessity  for  paying  any  attention  to  it  being  deplored  as 
a  calamity.  This  progress  is  gradual :  in  simpler  states  of 
society,  the  law  is  an  interesting  and  important  part  of  na- 
tional literature :  long  after  this,  and  after  it  has  become  to  a 
certain  degree  technical,  the  study  of  it  makes,  so  to  speak,  a 
part  of  the  apprenticeship  of  a  gentleman :  at  last  its  extent 
and  technicality  become  so  great,  as  to  render  even  this  im- 
possible. How  far  this  progress  of  things  is  necessary,  we 
cannot  here  discus.  It  is  concerned  with  morality  in  this 
manner.  So  long  as  laws  continue  within  the  scope  of  the 
general  mind  of  the  people,  they  are  viewed  with  an  interest 
and  respect  which  disappear  as  they  become  more  technical. 
It  is  desirable  that  law  should  present  itself  to  the  minds  of 
people  as,  not  simply  offering  to  their  choice  the  alternative 
of  either  a  particular  course  of  action  or  the  peuaity  of  dis- 
obedience, but.  as  having  a  claim  upon  their  obedience  and 
regard  independent  of  penalties,  for  the  reason  involved  in  it 
and  the  good  purposes  which  it  serves.  Of  course  thepaying 
or  not  of  such  regard  will  depend  in  the  main  on  the  substance 
of  the  laws,  and  in  a  large  community  and  system  of  laws  there 
must  be  various  laws  which  one  and  another  wiU  consider  un- 
just, and  what  ought  to  be  altered.  But  still,  a  right  view  in 
this  respect  would  surely  he  very  much  helped  if  laws  were 
more  distinctly  presented  before  the  minds  of  people :  both 
the  reasons  for  their  existence  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
might  be  improved  would  thus  be  made  more  apparent.  The 
public  reason  would  make  itself  better  felt,  as  such,  if  it  were 
not  too  much  dissociated  in  manner  and  language  from  rea- 
son in  individuais. 

There  is  a  further  practical  difficulty  as  to  laws  of  formal 
procedure.     Occasions  will  continually  arise,  when  these  will 
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exactly  defeat  the  purpose  wliich  they  are  intended  to  subserve. 
It  is  when  there  are  no  more  of  them  than  necessary,  when 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended  is  definite,  that  peo- 
ple will  be  likely  to  understand  that  the  good  which  they  cause 
upon  the  whole  would  not  be  attainable  except  at  the  hazard 
of  the  occasional  injustice  which  seems  inherent  in  them. 

We  are  naturally  led  from  the  duty  of  the  legislator  to  the  Dnty  of 
duty  of  those  subject  to  the  law.     In  fact,  what  we  have  last  g^^  subject 
treated  alaout  makes  a  transition  between  the  two.  *"  ^^  ''^''■ 

We  will  speak  another  time  of  the  difficulties  which  may 
arise  from  the  conflict  of  the  requirements  of  the  laws  of  the 
land  with  those  of  higher  or  moral  law. 

In  earlier  society,  the  law  of  the  society  (not  always  accu-  The  low 
rately  distinguished  from  the  unwritten  custom  of  it)  is  con-  g^ieeeBtive 
sidered  to  furnish  at  least  a  general  outline  of  moral  behaviour,  of  action 
and  to  be  the  first  thing  to  be  regarded.  tte™w : 

Vir  bonus  est  quis! 
Qui  consulta  patrum,  qui  leges  juraque  servat. 

Bat  "  ad  legem  bonnm  esse"  can  hardly  from  the  first  bo  both  in 
considered  sufBcient.  The  law  suggests  and,  for  obedience  to  of^nt^, 
it,  almost  requires  a  corresponding  education  and  general  tone  si 
of  feeling  which,  without  any  express  provision,  must  cam 
much  wider  and  completer  action  in  the  direction  indicated 
than  is  demanded  by  the  law  itself.  Next  come,  in  various 
forms  of  philosophy,  considerations  of  virtuousness,  excellence, 
and  free  good  action  superior  to  mere  legal  obedience  and  to 
custom :  and  often,  as  in  the  main  in  our  time  and  co^mtry, 
the  care  of  influencing  and  educating  the  morals  of  a  country 
belongs  to  religion,  and  is  considered  a  part  of  it. 

The  wider  sphere  of  good  action  suggested  by  the  narrower 
law  of  the  land  is  both  an  expansion  of  it  and  supplementary 
to  it.  The  law  requires  particular  conduct  on  our  part  towards 
certain  people,  on  account  of  their  particular  circumstances  or 
relation  to  us  :  the  corresponding  virtuousness  will  consist  in 
the  acting,  not  only  by  the  letter  but  in  the  spirit,  of  such  con- 
duct to  them,  and  also  in  acting  in  the  same  spirit,  so  fai'  as 
it  is  applicable,  to  others,  to  whom  we  are  not  so  bound. 
These  two  processes,  of  the  intensification  of  legal  relations, 
and  the  supposition,  so  to  call  it,  of  moral  ones  beyond  them, 
must  be  contemporaneous.     The  legal  obligation  of  care  for 
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our  family  must  l^e  raised  into  special  kindred  love,  and  must 
further  be  supplemented  by  more  general  love,  fay  the  suppo- 
sition of  a  moral  relation  beyond  that  of  kindred.  We  ai^e  to 
lore  brethren  more,  and  to  count  all  men  brethren:  the  addi- 
tional amount  of  moral  feeling  generated  ie  to  go  partly  in 
intensifying  the  legal  or  express  relation,  and  partly  in  extend- 
ing the  feeling  belonging  to  it,  as  far  as  we  can,  beyond  itself, 
to  others  with  no  such  definite  claim  upon  us.  This  expand- 
ing and  supplementing  of  actual  law  is  in  fact  bringing  it 
iuto  relation  with  more  general  law,  or  moral  feeling. 

'Let  him  that  stole  steal  no  more,  but  rather  let  him 
labour,  working  with  his  hands  the  thing  that  is  good,  that 
he  may  have  to  give  to  him'  that"  needeth.'  This  passage 
is  singularly  expressive  as  a  general  sketch  of  what  moral 
education  should  aim  at  when  it  takes  the  definite  law  as 
its  starting  point.  The  crime  or  offence  is  distinct,  and 
the  disposition  of  mind  prompting  it  is  so  likewise:  the 
thing  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  draw  the  mind  as  far  as 
possible  the  other  way,  to  produce  a  disposition  as  far  as 
possible  different.  It  is  not  merely  that  he  may  have  law- 
fully what  he  has  tried  to  gain  unlawfully ;  but  that  he  may 
have  to  give  to  others,  instead  of  its  being  (apparently) 
necessary  for  him  to  take  from  them.  Stealing  or  injury 
suggests  the  idea  of  its  opposite,  beneficence  or  benefit. 

The  laws  of  a  nation  are  a  more  or  less  definite  and  com- 
plete expression  of  a  public  spirit  and  feeling  which  is  pro- 
duced in  the  first  instance  by  education,  using  the  word  in  a 
wide  sense,  and  which  afterwai^ds  operates  to  extend  and 
supplement  the  laws  in  the  manner  above  described. 

The  wider  law  thus  generated  derives  its  authority  from 
public  opinion;  its  sanctions  are  public  approval  and  dis- 
"  approval,  and  they  are  very  powerful.  To  many  it  will  con- 
stitute nearly  the  whole  law  of  their  action:  by  those  who  think 
and  feel  more  deeply  it  will  be  respected  as  a  representation, 
though  often  inadequate,  of  what  is  higher  than  itself,  the 
common  feeling  of  human  natmre,  and  also  of  that  which 
when  not  inconsistent  with  this,  is  itself  also  valuable,  the 
traditional  individuality  of  the  nation. 

This  common  feeling  of  human  nature,  though  indefinite 
and  not  easy  to  fix  as  to  the  detail,  is  yet  a  reality,  and  is,  in 
practice,  that  which   most  commends  and  brings  home  to 
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mart  the  facts  of  Tightness.     It  is  the  jus  gmtium  or  jus  nature 
naturcde  of  the  Eoman  law.     It  is  a  law,  the  authority  and  ™BtiU^° 
penalties  of  which,  in  this  form  of  it,  are  in  conscience  and  tislier 
human  opinion,  the  former  imaginatively  representing  the 
second,  where  this  latter  cannot  itself  act.     This  is  the  law, 
certain  particulars  of  which  become,  ia  the  manner  which  we 
have  mentioned,  the  great  framework  of  national  law.     In 
those  who  are  able  to  enter  into  the  idea  of  it,  it  generalizes 
and  exalts  and  supplements  the  national  or  public  spirit  as 
this  does  the  particular  national  law. 

There   are   certain  parts  of  human  conduct,  which  not  Certain 
entering  much  into  express  law,  are  regulated  greatly  hy  ^f  gomju^t, 
general   feeling,  and  refer  themselves  a  good  deal  to  this,  euch  aa 
without  the  possibility  of  reason  much  more  definite  being  are  mainly 
givoD   for  them.     Of  this  class  is  much  of  what  we  call  regulated 
decency  of  manner  and  purity  of  conduct.     There  is  muchh^iiei: 
that  is  necessarily  conventional  in  the  details  of  these,  but  ^'^■ 
the  conventions,  so  to  call  them,  upon  which  the  main  princi- 
ples rest,  are  deep  rooted  and  widely  spread  human  feelings. 
There  is  no  part  of  human  conduct,  the  regulation  of  which 
more   concerns   the  orderhness  of  human   society   and  the 
elevation  of  character  of  the  individual :  and  it  is  this  fact 
together  with  that  jiist  mentioned,  that  it  is  harder  to  give 
definite  reason  as  to  this  part  of  rightness  than  others,  which 
has  always  more  specially  placed  it  under  the  guardianship 
of  religion. 

That  which  this  common  feeling  of  human  nature  repre-  Ttis  law 
sents  is  what  is  understood  by  the  moral  or  supreme  law  in  saptema 
its  application  to  man.     To  the  independent  reason  it  is  that  moral  law 
systematic  arrangement  of  all  things  (relations  of  persons  reason 
included)    upon   which   the   rightness   of   actions   depends,  informs 
This  system,  to  the  eye  of  such  reason,  has  of  nece^ity  one 
Author,  who  is  concerned  to  maintain  and  vindicate  it,  and 
from  whom  therefore  penalty  for  infringement  of  its  arrange- 
ments may  be  expected. 

The  conscience  and  feeling  of  man  presents  from  a  dif-  and  to 
ferent  side  this  same  feeling  of  a  law,  the  violation  of  which  Science'"'' 
is  anticipatedly  punishable.     Human  and  conscientious  dis-  bears 
approval  or  condemnation  is  felt  not  as  the  punishment,  hut  "^  °*'^' 
as  the  presage,  the  warning,  the  indicator  of  it.   The  offender 
has  not  only  offended  against  human  opinion  and  law,  for. 
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■which  men  and  his  conscience  hate  and  torture  him,  but  he 
has  offended  against  something  which  that  opinion  represents, 
and  for  which  offence  punishment  from  somewliere  beyond 
man,  a  Nemesis  or  Ate,  indistinct  aketchea  of  a  real  future 
judgment,  await  him.     Law  is  the  establishing  of  rights,  and 
the  righting  of  wrongs ;  human  feeling  indicates  to  ns,  more 
or  less  distinctly,  what  the  rights  are,  and  at  the  same  time 
anticipates,  more  or  less  distinctly  also,  the  manner  in  which 
the  wrongs  done  in  violation  of  them  ivill  be  righted. 
AotaaUaw        In  the  view  which  we  have  been  taking,  obedience  to  the 
\wy^-     actual  law  is  looked  upon  as  the  lower  limit  of  moral  duty, 
complete    'hat,  m  a  manner,  as  representative  of  the  extent  of  it :  so 
j^oral        ^^^  il-  '^^  some  measure  directs  towards  what  general  con- 
action,       duct  should  be. 

This  however  it  can  only  be  very  imperfectly,  even  taking 
duty  in  its  most  positive  oi  objective  form.  For  the  law  has 
to  be  veiy  definite  and  m  this  way,  it  may  have  to  pass  over 
conduct  which  may  be  more  mjurioua  to  society  than  many 
of  the  crimes  which  it  punishes 
A  00^0  of  And  all  that  I'uge  part  of  morility  which  is  concerned 

islm!^*^  rather  (\ith  the  constant  oui.growth  of  tempere  and  dis- 
poBBible.  positions  than  with  definite  a<"tions  is  one  to  which  con- 
siderations Irom  octuil  liw  have  no  direct  application. 
A  man  Tiithouf  doing  any  special  iction  which  can  be  con- 
sidered an  offence  against  tamily  duty,  may  make  all  those 
about  him  miserable  without  being  dishonest,  he  may  be 
oppressi^  e 
We  have  Objective  moi  \lity  or  the  lule  and  law  of  proper  conduct 

?  j^  p^  "  and  of  a  ^ool  life  is  not  anything  which  can  he  expressed  in 
m-ong  by    any  sort  of  way  in  a  code  or  system.     For  the  forming,  men- 
opioiott     ^^llyi  some  sort  of  method  of  it,  the  consideration  of  the 
variously   great  heads  or  subjects  of  actual  or  particular  law  may  be 
en  loize  .  yggf^)^  ^j^  tjjg  ^yj^y  ^}ii(;h  we  have  mentioned :  but,  besides 
that  they  themselves  are  with  difficulty  systematized,  they 
are   incomplete   as   an   index  to  morality.      And  if  those 
tangible  relations  of  human  beings  which  law  can  attend  to 
are  so  large  in  number  as  the  great  extent  of  particular  law 
she^  them  to  be,  how  infinite  in  number  must  be  the  rela- 
tions which  morality  is  concerned   with !     Pi'actically,  the 
book  to  which  we  each  one  of  ns  have  to  refer,  to  discover,  as 
to  a  particular  action  or  line  of  conduct,  whether  it  is  right 
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or  wrong,  is  the  general  opinion  of  our  age  and  time  variously 
commented  upon,  interpreted,  or  criticized,  by  the  more  im- 
mediate circle  in  which  we  move,  by  the  books  which  we 
have  read,  and  fay  the  view  of  life  which  our  past  or  present' 
circumstances  have  given  to  us.  Of  the  nature  of  this 
general  opinion,  and  of  the .  degree  to  which  we  ought  to 
consider  it  right  or  wrong,  what  we  should  follow,  or  what 
we  should  rise  above,  we  shall  speak  again.  But  for  the 
direct  practical  purposes  of  human  life,  systematic  morality  is 
of  no  use.  What  it  is  of  use  for,  is  to  enable  us  rationally  to 
judge  and  criticize  the  public  or  general  opinion  which  of 
necessity  is  what  we  first  refer  our  conduct  to. 

From  the  first  we  compare,  and  must  do  so,  our  conduct  Th«  chief 
with  the  conduct  of  others,  and  our  judgment  on  that  con-  —gtematio 
duct  with  the  judgment  of  others.  inorftlitj 

The  object  of  systematic  morality  is  to  give  us  rational  ctitioize 
grounds  on  which  to  make  these  comparisons.  The  actions,  general 
succeeding  one  another  in  iniinite  number  and  variety  of 
life,  cannot  be  classified  under  heads.  Life  cannot  be  lived 
by  rule,  or  it  is  not  life.  As  well  might  we  make  it  our 
business  to  classify  the  different  possible  movements  of 
muscles,  limbs  and  body,  and  for  the  sake  of  our  health 
determine  to  be  always  making  some  movements  and  never 
others ;  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  movement  is  for  purpose, 
and  that,  if  we  are  to  live  and  act,  a  continual  complicated 
movement  must  always  be  going  on,  our  business  therefore 
(as  to  the  body)  being  to  learn  to  make  this  in  the  manner 
which  shall  be  most  healthy  for  us. 
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THE  ANATOMY   OF  WRONG-DOING. 


applied  to  applicable  to  actions  ;  or  to  transient  feelings,  ■which. 
feeiS,  I  shall  call  feelings ;  or  to  permanent  feelings 
dispoBi-  which  I  shall  call  dispositions ;  or  to  permanent 
habits:  feelings  steadily  influential  upon  the  will,  which  I 
shall  call  habits. 

Each  good  moral  habit  ia  a  particular  kind  or 
branch  of  vlrtuousness,  as  each  bad  moral  habit  is  a 
kind  of  viciousness.  Virtuousness  and  vieiousness, 
and  again  virtues  and  vices,  stand  in  a  rude  kind  of 
opposition  to  each  other,  like  pleasure  and  pain,  or 
pleasures  and  pains.  I  say  'rnde,'  because  the 
general  opposition,  between  virtue  and  vice,  is,  like 
that  between  pleasure  and  pain,  of  a  very  imperfect 
and  inaccurate  kind  :  the  particular  oppositions  are, 
like  those  of  propositions  in  logic,  of  very  various 
sorts.  Sometimes  a  man  must  have  the  virtue  or 
the  vice ;  as  he  mxist  be  either  just  or  unjust :  some- 
times there  may  be  a  middle  ground ;  as  a  man  may 
be  an  ordinary  character,  neither  courageous  nor 
cowardly;  sometimes  {in  Aristotle's  view  always) 
there  may  be  a  second  vice  which  stands  in  a  more 
point-blank  opposition  to  the  first  vice  than  the 
virtue  does,  as  in  the  opposition  of  rashness  to 
.  cowardice  :  and  so  probably  in  various  ways  besides, 
properly  Morality  is  properly  concerned  with  action,  and 

andhairits.  therefore  the  most  strictly  moral  terms  are  applicable 
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only  to  actions,  and  to  habits  wiiicli,  we  har^e  seen, 
are  closely  associated  with  actions.  Feelings  may 
be  good,  but,  as  being  transient,  cannot  be  called  vir- 
tuous ;  and  dispositions,  if  they  are  properly  called 
virtuous,  are  such  as  cause  action,  or  are  habits.  Vir- 
tuousnesa  is  a  continuance  of  good  feelings,  and  an. 
exercise  of  good  dispositions. 

As   we  have    seen,   language  presents   us  with  Tendency 
names,    in   abundance,    both   of  virtues   and  vices,  guageto 
Most  commonly,  I  think,  it  will  be  found,  it  is  the  ^^0^1- 
virtue   which   has   the  positive   or,  more    properly,  nenoe  to 
affirmative  name,  the  vice  the  negative ;  even  where,  poaitiona 
upon  the  whole,  it  is  rather  the  virtue  that  has  the  ™t9. 
negative  character  and  the  vice  the  positive ;  as  in 
justice  and  injustice. 

However  this  may  be,  certainly  the  reverse  is 
the  fact  in  regard  of  single  actions.  To  describe  had 
actions,  we  have  a  great  many  terms  of  loose  and 
varying  application,  fcom  all  sorts  of  metaphors ;  but 
we  have  no  general  name  for  a  good  action,  like  the 
Stoic  KaTopOof/ia. 

I  must  here  call  to  mind  what  I  said  before,  that 
the  term  '  action '  in  its  wide  sense  must  be  taken  to 
include  forbearance  from  action,  when  opportunity  or 
temptation  occurs. 

Action  thus  generally  spoken  of,  may  be  con- 
veniently divided  in  two  ways :  according  as  it  affects 
ourselves  or  others,  and  according  as  it  is  action  or 
forbearance  to  act,  activity  or  inactivity. 

Inactivity  of  itself,  the  neutral  state,  is  good  or  Foriiear. 
bad  according  to  the  kind  of  action  from  which  we  ^"^'^^yjij 
consider  it  to  be  an  abstinence.  immotai; 

Abstinence  from  bad  action  affecting  others  is 
harmlessness  :  abstinence  from  bad  action  of  any  kind 
is  innocence. 

Inactivity  or  indolence,  segnitia   or  ignavia,   is 
G.  16 
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abetinence    from    action,    considered    ag    blameable 
partly  in   the   view   of  the   action    abstained   from 
being  good,  partly  in  view  of  action,  as  opposed  to 
inaction,  being  of  itself  proper  for  man. 
prooeeding        The  two  chief  causea  for  such  inactivity  are  self- 
indui-       indulgence  and  cowardice;  the  inactivity  is  either 
^am  °'"    voluptuous,  or  inert  and  timid  :  there  is  a  want  of 
cowardice,  principle  and  self-government,  or  there  is  a  want  of 
courage.     Self-government  accordingly  and  courage 
were  cotmted  by  the  old  moral  philosophers  so  im- 
portant, that  they  were  made  to  constitute  two  of 
the  four  great  divisions  of  virtue. 

Inactivity  in  some  respects  may  be  coupled  with 
very  great  activity  in  others,  as  I  shall  explain  more 
fully  in  speaking  of  character. 

Broadly,  setting  aside  the  very  large  mass  of 
action  in  life  which  must,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
be  devoted  to  the  care  of  ourselves,  and  which,  as  I 
have  said,  we  may  call  of  no  moral  account,  action 
heyoiid  this  may  be  considered  good  if  for  the  benefit 
of  others ;  not  good  if  for  our  own  benefit  when  it 
might  be  for  theirs ;  not  good  if  for  the  injury  of 
others ;  good  or  meritorioua  if  for  our  own  loss,  rather 
than  theirs. 

Inactivity  prevents  us  from  being  self-seeking  or 

actively   selfish,   prevents    us  from   injuring   others 

deliberately,  prevents  us  also  from  benefiting  them  : 

possibly  it  may  lead  to  conduct  which,  looked  at  in 

reference  to  others,  is  virtue  ;  and  it  is  very  likely  to 

lead  to  conduct  not  at  all  injurious  to  them,  and  not 

in  this  way  wrong. 

BelMndul-        A  great  mass  of  the  conduct  which  it  expresses, 

w^yy     S'^'i  of  similar  conduct,  all  self-indulgence,  for  in- 

^ra"'^^'^  stance,  is  wrong  as  being,  in  the  language  of  some 

breach  of  phUosophors,  against  duty  to  ourselves.     This  is  not 

Beif.         a   good   expression  :  we  may,  and  must  diviae  or 
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double  ourselves  in  imagination  for  various  purposes, 
as  e.g.  we  ourselves  judge  ourselves  :  but  to  imagine 
ourselves  as  having  claim  upon  ourselves  seems 
absurd.  Wrong  self-indulgence  is  offence  against 
tlie  general  law  of  duty  as  distinguished  from  offence 
against  particular  relative  duty,  in  wliich  the  other 
party  is  marked  and  clear.  This  law  of  duty,  which 
I  have  described,  is  ideal,  and  is  considered  by  us  to 
be  owed  to  God,  in  so  far  as  we  are  religious :  failing 
religion,  it  is  a  due  on  our  part  imagined  or  believed 
in,  according  to  what  our  views  of  the  moral  universe 
are. 

Bad  conduct  has  been  classified,  by  law,  so  far  as  it  is  easier 
it  is  amenable  to  penalty ;  by  theology,  so  far  as  par-  wrone 
ticular  portions  of  it  are  considered  as  more  or  less  a  ^^"^ht 
hindrance  to  salvation.     Good  conduct,  independent  aotioM. 
of  there  being  less  reason  for  its  classification,  is  also 
more  difficult  to  classify  as  being  freer  and  wider. 
Conduct  which  can  be  classified  is  that  which  has 
reference  to  duty  :  and  duty,  as  I  have  said,  though 
markedly  positive  and  affirmative  in  certain    cases 
where  the  other  party  is  distinct,  yet  as  regards  the 
mass  of  it  is,  in  particulars,  negative  or  prohibitory. 
Conduct  which  has  reference  to  an  ideal  for  imitation 
or  effort  cannot  be  classified.     Hence  the  tendency 
in  language  to  notice  and  name  good  dispositions, 
and  bad  acts.     Hence  also  it  is  simpler  to  anatomize 
wrong-doing  than  right ;  and  probably  the  simplest 
wav  of  doing  so  in  the  first  instance,  is  to  ask.  Do  you 
do  to  others  all  the  good  you  can  ?   And  do  you  refrain 
from  doing  them  any  wrong,  harm,  or  injury  ? 

The   causes  which   make   us   inactive  when  wevioesoE 
ought  to  be  doing  good  to  others,  may  be  roughly  '^°''^*y- 
summed  up  in  the  three  dispositions  which  I  have 
(ust  now  noticed,  and  which  may  be  called  in  general 
indolence  or  idleness,  cowardice,  and  aelf-indulgence. 
16—2 
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The  two  latter  of  them  are,  as  I  have  mentioned,  the 
opposites  of  two  of  the  old  cardinal  virtues,  and  may 
be  called  cardinal  vices.  The  first,  accoTding  to  its 
kind,  would  come  vinder  one  or  another  of  these. 

The  circumstances  under  which  we  are  active  in 
doing  harm  to  others  may  similarly  be  considered  a^^ 
coming  under  three  great  heads,  though  we  cannot 
speak  of  there  being  any  particular  disposition  of 
mind  accompanying  each,  which  we  could  call  a  vice. 
Active  offences,  or  crimes  against  others,  would  then 
be  classified  as  offences  of  maleficence,  offences  of 
simple  injustice,  and  offences  of  unfaithfulness. 

By  'maleficence'  I  mean  the  attempt  to  give  pain, 
as  such,  to  others.  This  can  hardly  arise,  deliberately 
and  in  a  mature  mind,  except  from  revengefulness ; 
"^eiiee  in  which  we  must  include,  in  some  degree,  jealousy 
and  envy,  wliich  produce  a  sort  of  half  feehng  of  in- 
jury done  to  ourselves  by  the  person  envied.  Com- 
bativeness  indeed,  love  of  pursuit  and  conq^uest,  love 
of  exercising  power,  and  other  feelings  of  these  kinds, 
produce  a  certain  amount  of  capricious  cruelty,  in 
which  more  or  less  pleasure  is  felt  at  the  mere  in- 
fliction of  pain;  but  scarcely  as  a  matter  of  deliberate 
purpose. 

Acts,  offences,  and  crimes,  of  revenge  justify 
themselves  to  the  person  committing  them  as  acts  of 
justice,  and  indeed  are  constantly  felt  as  such :  it 
is  this  mixture  of  a  most  powerful  sentiment,  and 
one  so  associated  with  virtue,  which  makes  them  so 
terrible. 

By  simple  injustice  I  mean  when  pain  or  loss  is 
inflicted  by  us  on  others,  not  for  any  pleasure  taken 
by  us  in  their  pain  or  loss  as  such,  but  in  order  to 
pleasure  or  benefit  to  ourselves  ensuing  from  it.  I 
use  the  term  injustice  rather  more  widely  than  we 
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commonly  uae  it,  about  as  widely  as  we  commonly 
use  injury.  I  mean  the  causing  of  harm  to  others 
for  our  own  advantage,  whether  this  is  done  hy  our 
action  or  by  our  failing  to  act,  if  this  is  deliberate, 
not  arising  from  mere  inaction,  of  which  I  have 
spoken  before. 

Roughly,  we  may  divide  the  hurting  of  others  iiijiiatieQ 
into  wrong  and  unkindneas,     Fairnesa,  the  instine-  inta 
tive  form,  or   fundamental    feeling    of  ji.istiee,  is  aj^^^^ 
feeling  of  tremendous  power,  but  very  rudimentary  mm;ai,  an 
and  blind.    This  feeling,  in  the  first  instance,  inspires  uesa, 
and  commands  law  and  cuatom,  regulating  mutual  con- 
duct ;    and   then   itself  submits  to  be  commanded 
and  regulated,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  what  it  haa 
thus  inspired ;  and  thua  there  grows  up  the  feeling 
of  justice  in  society.     A  certain  amount  of  wrong, 
such  as  can  be  laid  down  clearly  and  with  profit  to 
the  community,  ia  fixed  and  forbidden  by  law,  and 
Is  legal  wrong.     Outaide  of  this  there   is    a   large 
margin,   of  conduct  in  some  respects  of  the  same 
nature  as  this,  which  may  be  even  more  keenly  felt 
aa  wrong,  but  which,  either  from  defect  in  the  law, 
or  from  the  matter  not  being  adapted  for  legal  en- 
forcement, is   not  legal  wrong.     All  this  wrong  is 
violation  of  duty,  wfiich  duty,  in  order  for  the  con- 
duct to  be  a  wronging  of  othera  rather  than  simple 
unkindness,  must  have,  more  or  leas,  the  characters 
which  I  described  as  belonging  to  proper  duty  :  that 
is,  there  must  be  definite  parties  to  it,  it  must  be 
clear  and  particular,  it  must  appear  aa  in  some  way 
incumbent,  and  much  besides. 

By  unkindness  positive  (unkindness  negative,  i.  e. 
neglect  to  take  trouble  to  do  kindneas,  belonging  to 
inaction)  I  mean  the  giving  pain  when  tlie  hurt  is 
not  of  auch  a  nature  as  to  be  called  a  wrong  done, 
even  when  we  apeak  of  a  moral,  as  distinguished 
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from  a  legal,  wrong.  It  is  a  violation  of  justice,  under- 
stood in  its  wide  sense,  as  the  social  virtue,  the  general 
duty  due  from  one  man  to  another.  Of  course,  justice, 
as  thus  understood,  may  be  described  as  the  whole  of 
virtue,  and  in  fact,  more  than  any  other  particular  vir- 
tue, it  has  been  so  understood ;  but  in  reality  the  same 
is  true  of  any  one  of  the  great  virtties,  or  great  heads 
of  virtue ;  in  many  respects,  instead  of  calling  them 
divisions  of  the  whole  of  virtue,  it  would  be  better 
to  call  them  sides  or  faces  of  it. 

Offences  of  injustice  justify  themselves  to  the 
doer  probably  in  one  or  other  of  the  following 
ways.  If  shght,  they  are  sometimes  excused,  as  of 
no  consequence,  what  will  be  but  little  felt  by  the 
sufferer ;  at  other  times,  as  what  there  will  very 
likely  be  opportunity  to  repair.  Sometimes  (by  a 
curious  kind  of  borrowing  from  maleficence,  which,  as 
I  have  said,  appeals  itself  to  justice  or  fairness)  the 
excuse  is  supplied  through  a  momentary  supposition 
of  universal  mutual  hostility— the  man  would  do  to 
me  what  I  am  going  to  do  to  him,  if  our  places  were 
reversed,  and  he  had  my  opportunity  or  temptation. 
In  the  gravest  cases,  moat  probably  the  self-justifica- 
tion is  helplessness — the  motive,  the  temptation  is 
so  strong — I  cannot  help  it. 

In  all  these  cases  of  injustice,  it  will  of  course  be 
remembered,  that  what  is  just  in  one  view  may  be 
unjust  and  unkind  in  another.  Legal  non-injustice 
is  compatible  with  very  much  undutifulness,  and 
with  an  infinite  amount  of  unhindness.  And  be- 
sides this,  the  duties  may  be  contradictory  and  con- 
flicting.    Of  such  cases  I  do  not  speak  here. 


Unfaifli- 
{nlncBB  the 


I  distinguish  offences  of  unfaithfulness  from  those 
of  simple  injustice  by  the  fact  that  the  person  injured 
jijsti'oe:     trusts  us,  and  ia  therefore  more  vulnerable  by  ug. 
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They  will  be  considered  generally  tke  worst  of  all. 
Tliis  is  on  account  of  the  ingratitude  and  cowardice 
which,  in  addition  to  the  injustice,  they  more  or  less 
involve. 

They  are  however  cases  of  injustice,  and  may  be 
divided,  as  we  divided  those  of  injustice,  into  legal, 
distinctly  moral,  and  more  general,  fraud  or  betrayal ; 
only  with  this  consideration,  that  the  moral  portion 
of  unfaithfulness  involves  more  guilt,  in  comparison 
with  the  legal,  than  is  the  case  with  injustice. 

In  one  point  of  view,  unfaithfulness  might  be 
considered  better  to  represent  all  wickedness,  or  the 
essence  of  wickedness,  than  injustice  ;  in  so  far  as  it 
more  than  the  other  unites  in  itself  the  two  elements 
which  go  to  wickedness,  that  of  injury  to  others, 
and  that  of  self-degradation. 

AH  that  unfaithfulness  which  is  opposed  to  is  pnrtiy 
steadiness  and  constancy  in  friendship  and  associa-  'ij^avia" 
tion,  belongs  rather  to  the  inactive  portion  of  vice, 
and  is  probably  the  worst  instance  of  it.  This  por- 
tion of  unfaithfulness  is  what  stands  in  the  most 
flagrant  opposition  to  the  old  virtue  of  dvSpeCa.  or 
fortitude  and  courage,  and  is  the  worst  description 
of  the  old  '  ignavia.' 

All  relative  duty  is  sure  to  be  accompanied  with  generally 
much  of  trust ;  and  offence  against  it,  as  involving  panlS" 
betrayal    of  trust,  is  worse   than   simple  injustice,  "g^™ 
Duty  to  friends,  e.g.,  which  I  placed  among  relative  "'"''"^ 
duties,  is  such,  that  its  violation  is  almost  entirely  of 
this  kind. 

Unfaithfulness  to  agreements  and  promises,  the  Breanh  o£ 
opposite    of  'keeping  one's  word,'  is  that  form  Qfi"^°™'^^' 
unfaithfulness  which  has  had  most  attention  given 
to  it. 

An  engagement  or  promise  is  a  pledging  our  own 
future  conduct  to  another,  so  that  it  morally  belongs 
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to  him,  thougli  of  course  it  is  xoe  wKo  must  actually 
do  the  thing. 
Unlawful  It  is  clear  that  an  engagement  to  do  what  is  not 
mS^^are  lawful,  i.e.  pledging  what  is  not  ours  to  give,  is  no 
more  binding  upon  ua,  aa  to  our  doing  the  thing 
itself,  than  our  giving  to  any  one  the  property  of 
another  makes  it  the  property  of  the  receiver.  If 
we  have  given  any  one  another  person's  property  it 
must  either  have  been  in  fraud  or  by  mistake.  Sup- 
posing the  former,  we  have  already  committed  an 
offence,  and  that  against  two  parties,  against  the  en- 
gageo,  in  the  case  of  the  unlawful  engagement,  and 
against  duty,  the  law,  or  the  public  :  but  we  should 
only  make  the  offence  worse  by  trying  to  maintain 
the  property  as  the  property  of  the  now  unlawful 
possessor:  we  must  repair  the  wrong,  as  we  can.,  to- 
wards both  parties  ;  towards  duty  or  the  law,  by  non- 
performance of  the  engagement;  towards  the  engagee, 
by  whatever  equivalent,  or  more  than  equivalent, 
may  possibly  indemnify  him  for  the  wrong  we  have 
done  him.  If  it  has  been  mistake,  there  has  been 
no  offence  on  our  part  in  the  first  instance,  but  there 
will  be  in  persistency,  and  we  have  got  ourselves  into 
a  great  difficulty. 
Two  feel-  To  an  engagement  there  go  on  the  part  of  the 
^uid  ao-  engager  two  main  feeHngs ;  persistent  absence  of 
oompauy    fyaud  in  intention ;  steadiness  of  effort  in  perform- 

an  engage-  '  i^ 

ment.        anoe.     It  is  not  well  therefore  to  make  engagements 

where  we  cannot  reasonably  rely  on  ourselves  for 

the   latter;    though  the  fact  of  the  engagement,  if 

we  are  right-minded,  wiU  be  a  most  urgent  motive 

to  us. 

What  is  There  are  two  kinds  of  feelings  on  our  part  which 

by^^BYo-  "will  impel  us  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise  or  en- 

leiioe  and  gagemont  which  is  for  another's  benefit :  one  is  of  the 

speot  in     nature  of  self-respect,  and  is  closely  allied  with  the 
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feeling  of  justice  or  fairness,  tlie  feeling  namely  of  regard  to 
dislike  of  failing  in  wliat  we  have  pledged  ourselves  c^^ 
to  do ;  tlie  otlier  is  tlie  feeling  of  benevolence  towai'ds  ™™'^- 
tlie  engagee,  who  will  not  only  have  lost  what  we 
have  promised,  but  to  whom  the  loss  of  It  will  be  a 
double  loss,  he  having  counted  upon  it,  and  probably 
regulated  his  conduct  accordingly.  I  will  call  to 
mind  here  what  I  mentioned  in  the  case  of  gratitude, 
viz,  that  there  go  to  it  two  "feelings,  one  of  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  would  dispose  a  man  to  be 
revengeful,  the  other  the  opposite.  In  the  same  way 
here  :  the  disposition  which  urges  a  man  to  be  faith- 
ful to  his  promises  may  be  of  such  a  nature  as  shall 
equally  impel  him  to  be  true  to  his  threats ;  or  it 
may  be  the  opposite,  and  such  as  under  given  cir- 
cumstances would  make  him  foi'giving,  and  not  dis- 
posed to  be  true  to  his  word. 

Considerations  from  the  morality  of  benevolence  Prompt- 
or    utilitarianism    are    necessary   here    against  the  tenevo- 
simple  morality  of  justice  or  duty;  and  are  valuable  if^e^i  to 
even  against  possible  delusion  in  our  common  thought,  ''?r™''  *'' 
and  in  respect  of  some  of  our  reasonings  about  re- 
ligion.    Being  true  to  our  word   is  not  necessarily 
pure  virtue,  or  all  of  it  virtue  ;  any  more  than  being 
a  hearty  friend  is.     A  portion  of  the  feeling  which 
goes  to  the  former  is  such  as  may,  in  a  different  rela- 
tion, make  ua  unforgiving,  as  a  portion  of  the  feeling 
which  goes  to  the  latter  may  make  a  man,  in  a  dif- 
ferent  relation,    a  good  hater.     '  Be   true   to    your 
promises  and  your  threats '  is  tho  same  morality  as, 
'  Thou    shalt    love   thy  neighbour   and    hate    thine 
enemy.'     But  in  the  minds  of  many  of  us  I  think 
there  lurks,  if  not  a  feeling  in  ourselves  that  we 
ought  to  do  what  we  have  positively  said  we  will  do, 
even  if  it  is  to  another's  disadvantage  ;  yet  at  least  a 
kind  of  respect  for  the  person  who  does  act  in  this 
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manner  :  and  in  respect  of  religion,  we  seem  to  think 

that  promises  and  denunciations  on  God's  part  stand 

in  the  same  relation  to  his  truth  and  the  keeping  of 

his  word ;    that  any  hope   of  his    relenting  in    the 

carrying  out  of  his  denunciations  is  equivalent  to  a 

doubt  of  his  faithfulness  to  his  promises. 

There  ia  But  in  reality,  faithfulness  is  not  a  relation  he- 

obii^utfn  tween  us  and  things  ;  it  is  a  relation  between  us  and 

to  fulfil  an  persons,  the  fulfilling  of  an  indebtedness  on  our  part 

engage-  i  <»  ^  i- 

ment  _  to  them  for  their  benefit.  The  fairness,  equahty, 
only  pro-  truth.  Correspondence  between  deed  and  word,  which 
^^'^ppi°*  ™^y  ^'^  ^^  associated  with  very  strong  feeling  on  our 
cess.  part,  is  yet  not  of  a  properly  moral  nature  unless  it 
is  applied  in  the  interest  of  benevolence  or  the  pro- 
duction of  happiness,  which  is  the  business  of  all 
action,  the  basis,  in  the  sense  of  precondition,  of  all 
morality.  The  performing  of  action  which  produces 
no  happiness  or  does  no  good,  a  fortiori  of  action 
which  produces  only  unhappiness,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  a  word  passed  may  be  kept,  is  the  sub- 
jecting moral  considerations  to  a  kind  of  unmoral 
fate  or  necessity  :  and  faithfulness  is  not  of  this 
nature  :  the  indefeasibility  of  word  given  is  not  the 
inevitable  action  of  a  machine  or  mechanical  force. 
What  qualification  there  is  to  this  we  shall  see  per- 
haps in  a  moment,  when  I  speak/  as  I  am  going  to 
do,  of  mechanical  truth. 

Truthful-  Faithfulness,  and  in  a  certain  degree  faithfulness 
nesE,  ^Q  engagements,  might  exist,  even,  if  we  had  not  the 
power  of  speech,  nor  consequently  of  writing  :  but,  of 
course,  our  having  these  enables  engagements  to  be 
much  more  definite.  That  part  of  faithfulness  in 
engagements  which  refers  to  the  meaning  what  we 
say  in  them  is  called  truthfulness.  Truthfulness 
however  of  itself,   has  properly  reference   to  that 
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■which  is  the  proper  use  of  our  power  of  speech,  tlie 
communication,  of  thought  from  one  mind  to  another : 
our  word  is  the  expression  or  representation  of  our 
thought  in  the  hearing  of  another.  The  important 
thing  ahout  truthfulness  is,  not  necessarily  the 
transference  of  the  whole  thought  in  our  mind 
to  another,  which  is  in  many  cases  impossible ; 
but  the  transference  of  thought  in  such  a  manner, 
that  there  shall  be  no  wrong  supposition  on  the  part 
of  the  receiver  as  to  the  character,  or  place  in  our 
mind,  of  the  thought  transferred. 

Openness,  or  the  making  our  thought  common  to 
others,  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  truthfulness 
as  the  simple,  eemi-moral  feeling  which  I  spoke  of  in 
reference  to  faithfulness  stands  in  to  it :  and  we 
must  add  to  the  feeling  which  we  have  as  to  open- 
ness the  feeling  besides,  that  speech  is  an  action  on 
our  part  which,  like  all  action,  ought  to  be  useful  or 
productive  of  happiness,  and  very  strongly  ought  not 
to  be  the  opposite ;  that  it  ought  to  do  good,  and  not 
to  do  harm.  Truth  and  openness  are  the  subjects  in 
regard  of  which  the  careless  and  thoughtless  lan- 
guage, in  which  moral  subjects  are  most  usually 
spoken  of  among  men,  have  their  fullest  play.  The 
moral  feelings  of  each  person  are  exceedingly  im- 
perfect, associated  with  much  wrong  feeling,  and 
there  is  very  much  said  and  done  which  comes  to 
the  knowledge  of  some  individuals  and  ought  not 
to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  others  and  ought  not  to 
be  public ;  and  wliile  this  is  the  case  reticence  is  Eetweuco 
quite  as  important  a  duty  as  truthfulness ;  even  neede™  m 
those  who  talk  so  foolishly  about  openness,  when  they  "P™"^®*^- 
think  for  a  moment,  are  perfectly  aware  of  this.  Of 
course,  supposing  reticence  and  reserve  were  im- 
possible, and  each  could  see  into  his  neighbour's 
breast,  one  most  powerful  support  of  evil  disposi- 
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tions,  the  manner,  viz.,  in  whicli  people  are  able  to 
witlidraw  them  from  the  judgment  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  keep  them  hugged  and  cherished  in  their 
own  breasts,  would  be  removed.  But  the  removal  of 
it  would  do  no  good,  if  along  with  it  were  removed, 
as  might  probably  be  the  case,  all  care  for  others' 
judgments.  Without  going  so  far,  or  near  so  far,  as 
to  say  that  complete  mutual  knowledge  would  pro- 
duce mutual  contempt, — I  believe  in  many  respecta 
its  tendency  would  be  the  opposite  way — we  may 
yet  say  that  men's  self-respect  and  mutual  respect 
belong,  as  things  are,  to  a  state  of  mind  which  would 
indispose  them  to  make  their  every  thought  public, 
and  would  make  them  hold  back  in  some  degree 
from  the  thoughts  of  others.  But  independent  of 
these  considerations,  the  world  could  not  go  on  if, 
with  the  limited  knowledge  which  we  have  of  one 
another's  thoughts  and  feelings,  there  were  not  com- 
bined a  very  extensive  ignorance.  There  could  be 
really  no  intercourse  among  people,  and  no  know- 
ledge of  each  other :  thought  would  be  impossible, 
and  there  would  be  nothing  to  know.  It  would  be 
as  if,  to  make  more  light  and  brightness  in  the 
world,  we  were  to  abolish  all  the  material  objects 
about  us  on  the  charge  of  their  intercepting  the 
sun's  rays  :  we  should  have  no  reflection  of  those 
rays,  no  colour :  for  the  sake  of  the  light  we  should 
be  abolishing  every  thing  we  might  see  by  it. 

The. real  praise  of  openness  is  of  two  kinds  :  the 
man  is  to  be  praised,  who  has  nothing  in  himself  to 
conceal,  and  who  keeps  (and  is  in  a  position  to  keep) 
nothing  to  himself  for  his  own  sake :  the  man  is 
partly  to  be  praised,  and  still  more  to  be  loved,  who 
hnists  others,  because  he,  often  at  some  hazard, 
kindles  good  feeling  in  them  which  would  not  Other- 
wise exist,  and  is  thus  a  producer  of  virtue  and  a 
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"binder  together  of  man  to  man.  It  is  this  trust  which 
is  the  foundation  of  the  charming  openness  and  unre- 
serve of  youth.  111  hoth  these  eases,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  a  moral  consideration  supervenes,  besides  the 
simple  intellectual  one  of  the  experience  and  thought 
of  one  mind  being  open  to  another  mind. 

Trutlifulness  is  faithfulness,  from  the  one  side,  to  Trastfai. 
the  communication  by  speech  from  mind  to  mind  :  tha  hearer 
the   correlative  faithfulness  from  the  other  side  is  Uapoiid- " 
trustfulness  or  disposition  to  give  credit  and  believe,  ^^[r'^th^* 
Offence  on  either  of  these  sides  is  treason,  in  various  luinesa 
degrees,  against  the  great  bond  of  human  society,  speaker. 
Truthfulness  is  the  disposition  to  give  correct  infor- 
mation.    Trustfulness  or  believingness  on  the  other 
side  is  the  disposition  believed  in,  or  supposed  to 
exist,  by  the  speaker;  which  belief  on  his  part  is 
one  main  ground  of  his  own  disposition  to  tell  the 
truth. 

The  general  principle  on  which  we  must  go  in  Tbree 
regard  to  knowledge  is  that  it  is  a  benefit  to-  the  the  duty 
person  who  possesses  it:  doubtless  in  many    cases j^^'g^^." 
it  is  not  so,  yet  it  is  hard  for  us  to  judge  where 
it  is  not ;    and  consequently,  when    we    have   not 
the    option  of  silence  or   doing  nothing,  but  must 
either  give  knowledge  or  deceive,  deception  is    an 
injury  to  the  person  deceived ;  it  is  a  case  of  injustice 
or  wrong  to  him,  and  not  of  simple  injustice,  but  of 
■unfaithfulness,  because  it  is  presumably  a  betrayal  of 
trust  or  belief. 

Truthfulness  as  a  duty  rests  thus  in  the  first  ""*"■■«  "^ 
instance  Upon  these  two  pillai-s  conjunctly,  the  one,  trust  re- 
the  consideration  that  speech  evidently  exists  as  a 
means  for  community  of  thought  among  men ;  the 
other,  when  it  appears,  as  we  have  seen,  that  this 
community  cannot  he,  and  {as  men  are)  had  better 
not  be,  complete,  the  consideration  that  we  have  a 
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trust  reposed  in  us  by  the  person  desiring  informa- 
tion, which  we  may  easily  violate,  and  which,  the 
more  easily  we  may  violate  it,  calls  upon  our  con- 
science the  more  imperatively  not  to  do  so. 

Truthfulness  however  as  a  duty  rests  in  the 
second  instance,  and  most  fully,  not  upon  these 
feelings  themselves,  but  upon  a  feeling  derived 
from  them. 

A  man's  words  are  the  most  simple  and  natural 
expression  of  himself,  and  are  taken  to  be  so.  His 
actions  are  the  actual  putting  forth  of  his  character, 
but  his  words  are  taken  as  the  sign  of  it.  It  is 
taken  for  granted  that  they  naturally  follow  his 
thought,  as  instantly  and  inevitably  as  a  dog's  howl 
follows  (if  it  can  be  said  to  follow)  your  treading  on 
his  foot :  if  they  do  not  do  so,  there  must  be  some 
motive.  The  motive  might  be  the  advantage  of  the 
person  spoken  to ;  but  it  is  considered  of  course 
more  probable  that  the  motive  is  the  advantage  of 
the  speaker.  The  motive  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
either  of  the  nature  of  fear,  or  of  the  nature  of 
covetousness.  And  our  lips  are  our  own :  a  man's 
speech  is  so  thoroughly  in  his  own  power,  that  his 
betraying  trust  in  this  particular  is  looked  upon  as 
the  most  complete  sign  that  there  could  be  of  want  of 
courage,  and  also  as  the  taking  the  most  contempti- 
ble and  unworthy  advantage  of  others  that  could 
well  be  taken. 

The  feeling  of  self-respect  and  the  love  of  sub- 
stantial timthfulness  are  so  intimately  associated, 
both  in  a  man's  thoughts  of  himself  and  in  his 
Ltion  of  the  thoughts  of  others  about  him, 

;  they  come  to  be  in  a  manner  the  same  thing. 
The  man  has  the  feeling  about  himself,  and  the 
feeling  that  others  have  the  feeling  about  him,  that 
if  he  is    untruthful  in  his  words  he  is  not  to  be 
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trusted  in  anything ;  and  the  man  who  feels  himself 
not  to  be  trusted,  and  not  trusted  by  others,  is  with- 
out the  greatest  guarantee  of  virtue, 

I  used  deliberately  just  now,  the  words  '  substan- 
tial truthfulness.'     I  will  explain  why. 

In   speaking    of    faithfulness    to     engagements,  Eegara  for 
I    said   that,    unless  somebody  was   interested   for  pass  into 
good  in  an  engagement  made,  the  words  of  them-  Btiuoa!' 
selves    carried   no  force.     On  this  point  there  has 
often   been   a  superstitious  feeling  in  men's  minds, 
the  removal  of  which   is  highly  important,  in  the 
interest  of  morals. 

We  are  not  really  bound  to  our  threats  as  we  are  Cases  of 
bound  to  our  promises,  and  the  mistaken  self-respect  under  Uiia 
which  tends  to  induce  us  to  stick  to  them  is  what  ®*  " 
benevolence  and  a  regard  to  the  purpose  of  action 
should  triumph  over. 

What  is  to  be  done  a's  to  speaking  the  truth,  first, 
in  cases  where  the  matter  is  trifling,  next,  in  cases 
where  our  speaking  the  truth  must  evidently  be  in- 
jurious, either  to  the  person  spoken  to,  or  to  some 
other  parties,  especially  if  we  aj:e  bound  to  them  by 
special  duty,  or  to  ourselves,  in  certain  flagrant  cases 
where  the  person  has  no  right  to  put  us  to  the  trial 
of  answering  ?  Granted  that  in  all  these  latter  cases 
we  may  be  silent,  if  that  will  answer  the  purpose ; 
but  may  we  deceive  ? 

I  have  mentioned  these  various  cases  not  with  Substau- 
the  view  of  going  into  them  but  for  the  purpose  offuineasis 
saying  m  regard  to  them  this.     Reverence  for  thep^gg^^tg 
spoken  word,  in   the  way  I  just  now  alluded  to,  *^^  ¥^  °^ 
seems   to  me  all  superstition.     But   in   respect    oftion. 
truthfulness,  there  is  a  religion  as  well  as  a  supersti- 
tion ;  and  the  religion  seems  to  me  weakened  and 
degraded  by  being   carried  into  superstition.     The 
abolishing,  for   the  supposed  sake  of  truthfulness. 
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imagination,  out  of  thought  and  language,  wiietlier 
it  be  in  the  form  of  figure  and  metaphor,  or  of  fable 
and  story,  or  of  filling  up  and  expanding  fact  by  the 
supposition  of  what  might  be,  would  speedily,  if  all 
were  to  practise  it,  render  truthfulness  valueless  by 
the  extinction  of  knowledge,  to  which  this  imagina- 
tion is  the  road.  We  may  talk  with  aa  much  of 
mutual  untruthfulness  as  we  will,  provided  we  un- 
derstand each  other  in  doing  so.  Truthfulness  is 
one  side  of  the  communication  between  mind  and 
mind,  to  which  speech  is  hut  the  means  :  whatever 
aids  this  communication  is  the  real  and  substantial 
truthfulness. 

The  application  however  of  the  consideration, 
that  what  is  said  or  done  should  do  good,  and  not 
harm,  is  met  in  the  case  of  truthfulness  by  a  real 
religion,  as  it  seems  to  me,  not,  as  in  the  case  of  en- 
gagements, only  by  a  superstition. 

The  association  of  word  with  thought  in  a  char 
racter  of  real  self-respect  is  so  intimate,  that  the 
utmost  you  can  probably  teach  is  silence,  and  that 
with  difficulty,  while  conscious  falsehood  is  all  but 
impossible.  In  the  case  therefore,  where  important 
utility,  or  marked  duty  of  another  kind,  conflicts  with 
truthfulness,  there  arises  the  most  painfiil  conflict 
which  can  arise  in  the  mind  of  man.  It  is  the  misr 
fortune  of  such  conflicts,  that  instead  of  being  con- 
sidered in  the  frame  of  mind  which  properly  belongs 
to  them,  viz,  the  seriousness  and  anxiety  which  any 
right-minded  man  actually  brought  into  such  cir- 
cumstances would  feel,  they  have  been  first  rather 
coldly  and  heartlessly  digested  into  system,  and  then 
been  made  a  mere  grotmd  for  fighting  and  mutual 
depreciation  between  one  moral  teacher  and  another, 
or  moral  teachers  in  general  and  those  without 
thought  at  aU.     When  such  cases  arise,  they  are 
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real  confliota ;  tliafc  is,  neither  the  clinging  to  truth 
nor  the  desire  to  do  the  other  good,  or  fulfil  the 
other  duty  is  to  be  depreciated.  If  Effie  Deans  had 
been  hung,  I  suppose  we  should  not  have  blamed 
Jeanie  Deans,  nor  should  we  on  the  other  side,  I 
suppose,  blame  the  man  who  misdirected  the  mur- 
derers pursuing  his  fether.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  say  in  general,  for  such  cases,  either  that  truth- 
fulness, in  this  extreme,  is  a  superstition  and  what 
must  yield,  or  that  it  is  a  clear  and  distinct  duty  to 
which  everything  else  must  yield.  Each  case  must 
stand  on  its  own  merits. 
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APPENDIX  ON   MALEVOLENCE'. 

There  are  rnany  "waya,  we  will  say  five,  in  which  Rochefou- 
cauld's masim  haa  some  truth. 

There  is  something  not  disagreeable  to  us  in  the  sufferings 
of  others : 

(1)  On  amount  of  the  feeling  which  I  will  call  here 
rivalry  between  us  and  them  for  happiness,  or  jealousy  of 
their  happiness. 

(2)  On  account  of  the  thought  being  brought  home  to 
ua  that  we  are  free  from  the  suffering,  or  that  we  are  at  least 
not  worse  off  than  they. 

(3)  On  account  of  the  opportunity  afforded  us  for  action 
and  for  helping  them,  and  the  pleasure  taken  in  doing  this. 

(4)  On  account  of  the  quasi- superior  position  in  which 
we  are  thus  placed,  and  the  idea  that  the  sufferer  is  likely  to 
envy  us,  and  to  wish  that  he  were  in  our  position. 

(5)  On  account  of  the  imaginational  interest  taken  in 
looking  on  effort  and  suffering,  and  on  the  calling  forth  of 
human  feeling  and  power,  when  we  are  ourselves  unaffected 
by,  and  independent  of  it. 

The  basis  of  the  half-felt  and  undeveloped  jealousy  of  the 
happiness  of  others,  which  is  apt  to  burst  into  life  on  occasion, 
as  momentary  ill-will,  and  to  produce  that  svhnote  of  pleasure 
in  the  suffering  of  others  which  Kochefoucauld's  maxim  ia 
generally  considered  to  refer  to,  is  a  sort  of  discontent  and 
dissatisfaction  with  ourselves  and  our  own  happiness. 

There  are,  in  our  minds,  two  general  and  vague  feel- 
ings of  a  very  different  nature  which  nevertheless  continu- 
ally confuse  themselves  together:  the  one,  an  unbounded 
desiringness,  arising  from  the  maimer  in  which  our  imagi- 
nation runs  beyond  our  power  and  condition ;  the  other  a 

'  The  Appendix  is  taken  from  a  MS.  volume  marked  IT.  2,  which 
coBBJsts  mainly  of  short  essajs  and  notes  on  moral  questions. 
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feeling   of  fairness  or,    more  properly,  of  pain  at  anytiiing 
"which  we  consider  violation  of  fairness. 

This  second  feeling  ought,  with  any  righfcness  of  judgment  The  leel- 
nn  our  part,  to  correct  the  first,  and  the  efforts  of  moralists  JJ^g^jg"'^' 
have  always  been  to  make  it  do  so,  and  to  urge  upon  us  the  miansed  to 
coasideration  that  we   ought  not   to   wish  to   engross   all  tt^ieap- 
happiness  to  ourselves,  but  should  be  contented  to  take  our  poiutmeEt 
share  as  things  go.     The  second  feeling  however,  being  in  bonndleBs 
general  the  less  strong  of  the  two,  instead  of  acting  to  restrain  desire, 
and  keep  in  order  the  other,  is  usually  overborne  by  it  and 
pressed  into  its  service,  and  there  is  generated  more  or  less 
an  under-feeling  in  us,  not  only  that  we  have  not  got  all  we 
want,  but  that  it  is  hard  and  unfair  upon  us,  somehow  or 
other,  that  we  have  not.     In  the  general  half-latent  state  of 
this  feeling,  there  is  no  direct  comparison  of  our  lot  with 
that    of  others ;    for  if  there   were,  it    would    often   rather 
correct  the  feeling,  it  being  clear,  in  almost  every  case,  how 
many  others  must  be  more  hardly  treated  still.     But,  the 
feeling  thus  lying  smouldering,  often  before  we  have  time  to 
think,  the  nows  of  others'  suffering  kindles  it  into  a  momentary 
blaze;  and  our  latent  self-pity  or  ropiningness,  our,  in  fact, 
unreasonable   and   unconfessed   envy   of   others,   has   for   a 
moment  a  weight  taken  off  it,  and  is  relieved  by  tidings  of 
calamity  to  them. 

Moral  ill,  or  badness,  may  be  said  to  be  generated  only  Variety  of 
from  actual  ill  or  pain,  if  we  take  care  to  consider  that  the  ™?\^, 
mind  has  the  power  of  makivff  actual  ill  or  pain  where  it  ladivi- 
does  not  at  all  necessarily  exist.     Desiringness,  uncorrected  ^"^'^ ""''" 
and  untempered  with  other  feelings,  will  of  itseif  produce  it,  of  nnhap- 
Imperfection  of  condition,  or  wanidngness,  is  regarded  as  loss  J^^^^ 
or  privation,  and  loss  or  privation  as  suffering,  producing  afteoted 
discontent  or  repining,  and  this  again  jealousy  and  envy,  ^^^^^^j 
and  this  ill-will,  anger,  and  hatred.  the  im- 

If  we  go  back  to  an  earlier  point  than  that  which  is  taken  q^q^'^b* 
when  we  say  that  the  non-disagrceableness  of  the  sufferings 
of  others  is  a  mark  of  the  malevolence  of  human  nature,  we 
might  say  that  it  is  a  mark  rather  of  the  unhappiness  of 
human  nature,  not  necessarily,  that  is,  of  actual  unhappiness, 
but  of  the  feeling  or  anppoaition  of  it.  The  sight  of  others' 
suffering  is  an  illustration  that  we  are  not  alone  unhappy ; 
this  wide  and  universal  theatre  contains  more  wofu!  pageants 
17—2 
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than  our  unhappinesB  furnishes.  When  we  observe  on  the 
one  side  the  moralist  maintaining  the  benevolence  of  human 
nature  against  the  man  of  the  world,  maintaining  its  ma- 
levolence, we  should  observe  on  the  other  side  that  the 
prescribed  moral  maxim  for  comfort  in  unhappiness  is  to 
observe  that  others  are  unhappy  too,  while  we  constantly 
have  people,  speaking  from  feelings  and  from  life  alone, 
saying  to  us  that  this  knowledge  and  sight  does  not  diminish 
their  unhappiness,  but  increases  it.  The  sort  of  unhappiness, 
nn satisfied ness,  or  felt  imperfection,  which  is  the  experience 
of  individual  human  nature,  has  the  unhappiness  which  is  in 
the  world  and  in  others  for  the  congenial  object  of  its  view, 
and  is  variously  and  complicatedly  affected  by  it;  it  is  re- 
buked, encouraged,  soothed  or  half  comforted,  embittered, 
interested,  and  affected  even  in  more  ways  than  this,  ac- 
cording to  the  mind  in  which  it  exists. 

It  is  probable  that  all  native  and  original  ill-will,— native 
and  original,  that  is,  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  arise  from  any 
distinct  ulterior  purpose  of  good  to  ourselves — is  connected 
with  a  perversion  of  the  feeling  of  justice,  making  it  appear 
to  ourselves  that  we  have  some  cause  of  complaint  and  wrong 
against  the  person  towards  whom  it  is  felt,  or  against  some- 
body or  something  which  benefits  him  unduly  and  more  than 
us.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  the  sort  of  rivalry  for 
happiness  which  exists  among  men  turns  sour,  and  becomes 
productive  of  malevolence.  The  feeling  of  hopeful  effort, 
which  is  the  Iffe  of  Ufe,  and  which  naturally  measures  itself, 
in  one  way,  by  concurrence  and  competition  with  others,  is, 
like  that  of  desiringness  which  is  its  source,  properly  in- 
consistent with,  and  almost  contradictory  to,  the  feeling  of 
delight  'in  fairness  which  is  the  source  of  that  of  justice. 
But  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  other  it  subordinates  this 
latter  to  it,  and  makes  us  think  that  what  we  aim  at  gaining 
is  our  right  and  what  we  ought  to  have ;  and  then,  since  our 
success  measures  itself  in  one  way,  as  I  have  said,  by  that  of 
others,  success  on  their  part  seems  so  far  failure  on  ours. 
First  the  feeling  of  disappointment  is  produced  where  there 
is  DO  reason  for  it :  then  this  again  becomes  a  sort  of  feeling 
of  being  wronged. 

The  existence  of  this  feeling  of  fairness  is  important  to 
observe.     It  is  quite  distinct  from  the  feeling  of  conscience 
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or  right  detennination  of  our  own  conduct;  the  mis-appli- 
cation of  it,  in  the  manner  which  we  have  just  seen,  being 
one  of  the  things  which  this  latter  has  often  most  to  guard 
against.  At  the  same  time  it  is  of  course  much  associated 
with  it,  and  helpful  to  it. 

Moralists,  it  appears,  have  teen  wrong,  both  on  tlie  one  Ttere  is 
side  in  disputing  the  existence  of  pure  ill-will,  and  on  the  jn.iiriii^ 
other  in  considering  it  native  in  the  same  manner  in  which  It  Bpriogs 
pure  good-will  is.     Ill-will  is  perhaps  always  a  form  or  mode  '^^  fjo^ 
oi  vindictivolence,  i.e.  ia  connected  with  a  feeling  of  ourselves  an  imagi- 
as  somehow  wronged :  whereas  good-will  on  the  other  hand,  is  nrong  re- 
\>j  no  means  necessarily  a  form  or  mode  of  gratitude :  but  ill-  oeived. 
will  undoubtedly  exists  pure  in  so  far  that  it  is  felt  for  no  pur- 
pose of  good  to  ourselves. 

It  appears  therefore  that  there  may  be  pure  and  intense 
hatred  or  ill-will  entirely  disinterested  as  regards  the  future, 
but  not  entirely  disinterested  as  regards  the  past,  i.  e.  not 
uncaused  by  some  feeling  akin  to  injuredness. 

The  lines  of  Lucretius  seem  to  refer  mainly  to  the  fifth  The  linos 
source  of  pleasure  particularized  above.  y^^^  ^^^ 

The  sight  of  others  in  labour  and  danger  is  interesting,  not  be 
and  on  the  supposition  that  we  are  unable  to  give  active  ^q^"^',,! 
help  ourselves,  and  that  we  hope  their  escape,  this  interest  malignant 
may  liave  more  in  it  of  a  pleasurable,  than  of  a  painful  ^  ^'"""^■ 
nature,  without  supposing  anything  of  positive  malignity  in 
the  spectator. 
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Distcibu-  Justice  consists  in  making  preferences  where  tliey  should 

tire  and  be  made,  and  carefully  abstaining  from  making  tLem  where 
justice,  they  should  not  be  made.  Using  Aristotle's  distinction, 
distributive  justice  teaches  what  preferences  should  be  made; 
and  in  virtue  of  this,  might  be  taken  to  teach  when  pre- 
ferences should  not  or  need  not  be  made;  while  corrective 
justice  restores  equality  or  sets  things  even  again,  where  con- 
duct has  been  determined  by  preferences  uncalled  for  or  wrong. 
The  notion  of  justice  then  simply  as  fairness  or  impar- 
tiality, that  is,  neither  as  relative  duty  on  the  one  side,  nor 
as  recompense  on  the  other,  is  somethir^  intermediate 
between  the  two  Aristotelian  notions.  It  might  be  con- 
sidered a  case  of  the  first,  or  the  basis  of  the  second ;  the 
former,  because  equality  ie  itself  a  relation;  the  latter, 
because  to  set  things  even  when  disturbed,  we  must  have 
given  to  us  what  constitutes  their  evenness. 
The  for-  The  two  Aristotelian  kinds  of,  justice  are  most  markedly 

meristlie  distinguished  from  each  other  in  a  subjective  point  of  view, 
tfttion  of     that  is,  in  the  temper  of  mind  belonging   to   each.     The 
the  feeling  jgniper  belonging  to  the  former  we  might  call  '  the  feeling 
the  latter   of  duty;'  that  belonging  to  the  latter,  'the  love  of  right.' 
"f  '^■^ht"''^  '^^^    former   is   of    a   more   constant,   uniform,   ever-ready 
nature :  the  latter  is  less  uniform  than  the  other,  because 
not  regularly  called  out,  but  when  it  is  called  out,  is  stronger 
and  more  energetic. 
Thea«tioa        When  we  speak  of  the  temper  of  justice,  and  compare 
of  eorreo-  justice    with    proportion,    equality,    or    other    intellectual 
must  bs     notions  of  this  kind,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  justice, 
contcoiiea  ;^  g^  fjy.  g^  ^^  jg  morally  valuable,  must  fulfil  the  condition 
by  becevo-  ■^ 

enoe.  ,  rpj^jg  j\pp,(jjdis  is  taken  from  the  MS.  marked  V,    It  contains 

ft  fuUer  discussion  of  some  of  the  questioua  touched  on  in  Ch,  si, 
treating  especially  of  'commereial  credit,' '  rows,' '  pre  sari  cation,'  wliicli 
are  noted  as  points  for  furtlier  consideration  at  the  end  of  the  MS.  of 
tliat  cliapter.    Es> 
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not  only  of  satisf5ring  the  intellect,  which  is   what   these 
notions  of  proportion  and  eqiiaJity  belong  to,  but  also   of 
satisfying  the   desci"iption   of  the   objective   vahie    of   the 
action  of  a  reasonable  being,  namely,  that   some   good   is 
produced  by  it.     From  this  it  follows,  that  when  the  baJance 
has  been  disturbed  in  the  direction  of  more  good  being  done 
by  any  one  than  he  was  called  upon  to  do,  the  moral  call  for 
the  setting  this  right  is  not  absolute,  but  only  subjective, 
affecting  particular  people :  on  the  other  hand,  when   the 
balance  is  disturbed  in  the  direction  of  ill  being  done  to 
any,  there  is  an  absolute  call  for  the  making  up  the  good 
which   has  been  failed  in,  but   there   is   not  a  subjective 
call  on  the  sufferer  to  repay  evil  to  the  doer.     To  put  this 
more   plainly.     If    in   speaking   of  fairness   in   relation   to  Vengeance 
recompense   and   repayment,   we  think  only  of  notions  of  mong  ia 
equality,  evenness,  &c.,  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  supposing,  ^".? '^^^ 
on  the  one  hand,  that  revengefulness  is  a  duty  in  the  same  oomma- 
manner  as  gratitude,  and  on  the  other,  that  it  is  the  duty  of""'^?,  , 
mdividuals  not  directly  mterested  (aa  for  instance  the  state)  for  privata 
to  reward  gratitude  in  the  same  way  in  which  it  is  their  ^"*^^''' 
duty  to  punish  wrong.     As  it  is,  the  duty   of  repayment  vidnal. 
of  good  is  a  private  or  particular  one :  the  duty  of  repay- 
ment of  evil  is  a  public  or  general  one.     Speaking  without 
reference  to  feelings  of  love  or  friendship,  which  I  have  not 
here  to  do  with,  it  is  equally  to  our  private  honour  to  be  in 
no  man's  debt  for  favours,  and  to  be  above  taking  revenge  on 
any  for  injuries.     And  this  action  for  intellectual  fairness  on 
the  one  side,  and  against  it  on  the  other,  will  in  each  case  be 
produced  by  the  same  feeling,  which  I  have  described  as  the 
first  basis  of  all  action,  viz.  the  desire  that  it  should   be 
devoted  to  some  good  or  welfare,  not  simply  to  the  produc- 
tion  of  ill   and   pain :    for  if  we   suppose   for   a  moment 
that  happiness  of   our  own  resulted  from  such  production, 
that  is  a  feeling  which  we  should  rise  above.     The  obliga- 
tions  therefore   of  justice   in   regard   to   ourselves,   are   to 
gratitude  only,  and  not  con'espondingly  to  revengefulness : 
in  regard  to  others,  while  we  have  no  call  to  take  upon 
ourselves  the  rewarding  of  their  benefactors,  we  are  called 
upon  to  punish  those  who  have  injured  them, 

"When  duty  between  two  persons  is  failed  in,  there  is, 
besides  the  loss  to  the  sufferer  which  he  may  do  his  best  to 
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regain,  a  bad  or  hostile  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  offender 
which  it  would  be  revengefalness  in  him  to  punish,  but 
which  others  (as  the  state)  may  punish,  and  should. 

The  feelivg  which  lies  at  the.  bottom  of  justice  compen- 
satory  or  corrective  is  resentment,  not  in  the  sense  in  which 
Butler  uses  the  word,  but  in  the  more  general  sense  in  which 
it  was  used  at  an  earlier  time,  aa  applied  both  to  good  and 
evil — a  quick  sensitiveness  to  benefits  and  to  injuries.  Till 
corrected  (if  not  by  natural  kindness  and  love)  by  the  feeling 
about  action  of  which  I  spoke,  the  tendency  of  this  sensi- 
tiveness is  probably  to  revengefulnees  in  the  same  way  as  to 
gi'atitude,  and  to  what  we  call  'taking  offence '  for  wrong  done 
to  ourselves,  as  well  as  to  moral  indignation  for  wrong 
done  to  others.  Moral  advance  consists  in  keeping  up  the 
feeling,  and  cultivating  it,  on  the  side  of  gratitude,  and  extin- 
guishing it  on  that  of  revenge :  and  again,  in  keeping  it  up 
as  moral  indignation  on  behalf  of  others,  but  extinguishing 
it  as  readiness  to  take  offence  for  ourselves. 

Justice,  as  I  have  said,  consists  equally  in  making  distinc- 
tions or  preferences  where  they  ought  to  be,  and  avoiding 
them  where  they  ought  not :  and  it  is  because  this  description 
has  so  many  different  aspects  that  there  are  so  many  differ- 
ent kinds  of  justice. 

Justice,  as  'attention  to  duty,'  is  regard  to  'jus,'  or  to 
those  relations  of  nature  and  usage  which  determine  a  large 
portion  of  our  action  from  one  to  another. 

Justice  as  'impartiahty'  is  an  important  pendant  to  this 
regard  to  jus,  and  is  indeed  frequently  in  direct  antagonism 
with  it.  There  are  many  difBculties  connected  with  its 
practical  application.  Those  moralists  who  have  come  for- 
ward as  advocates  of  impartiality  in  opposition  to  what  they 
have  called  sinister  interests,  have  often  not  sufficiently 
considered  that  the  public  interests  would  be  quite  as  badly 
off  (in  fact  considerably  worse)  if  these  interests,  which  only 
become  sinister  when  they  get  out  of  their  place,  were  in 
any  degree  less  powerful  motives  of  action  than  they  are. 
The  difficulty  in  the  case  of  impartiality  arises  not  only  from 
the  strength  of  the  particular  adverse  interest,  but  from  the 
difficulty  of  determining  what  are  the  cases  in  which  impar- 
tiality is  called  for,  and  what,  in  such  cases,  is  the  proper 
impartiahty.     Where   impartiality,  as  it  not   unfrequently 
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does,  becomes  a  passion,  and  where  conscientiousness  in  this 
direction  is  -wrought  up  very  highly ;  and  where  moreover, 
the  way  and  limits  of  impartiality  are  not  distinctly  marked 
out,  in  the  manner  in  whicli  they  are  with  judges  or 
administrators  of  law ;  dread  of  supposed  self-interest  and  of 
partiality  constantly  'leads  to  mistake  and  cruelty ;  and  we 
want  strength  of  mind  to  conquer  the  fear  of  partiality  as 
much  as  for  any  other  purpose.  Impartiality,  as  it  should 
be,  is  a  public  virtue  of  a  very  high  order :  partly  from  the 
difficulties  mentioned ;  partly  from  the  facility  of  censuring 
conduct  which  concerns  it,  while  at  the  same  time  it  would 
not  have  been  easy  for  the  censurers  to  agree  upon  the  right 
conduct ;  and  partly  again  from  the  fact  that  what  is  called 
partiality  is  often  the  moat  readily  suggested  line  of  conduct, 
and  therefore  where  the  agent  can  neither  satisfy  himself, 
nor  hope  to  satisfy  others,  with  a  different  conduct,  he 
naturally  adopts  this. 

It  is  in  reference  to  its  character  as  impartiality,  and 
as  being  '  no  respecter  of  persons,'  that  justice  is  drawn  blind. 
The  often  quoted  and  very  curious  passage  of  Leviticus  will 
be  remembered,  'Thou  shalt  not  countenance  a  poor  man 
in  his  cause.'  Justice  might  perhaps  better  have  been 
drawn  with  many  eyes  to  see  the  difficulties  which  from 
opposite  directions  beset  impartiality,  and  of  which  sinister 
interest  is  one  only. 

Justice  as  integrity  or  honesty  is,  speaking  generally,  im-  Hocesty, 
partiality  between  ourselves  and  others,  in  so  far  as  the  word  '^'' 
'  impartiality,'  in  this  acceptation,  has  meaning.     It  assumes 
that  we  pursue  our  interest,  and  others  pursue  theirs :  and 
what  it  consists  in  is,  that  in  the  coui^se  of  this,  we  should 
take  no  undue  advantage  of  them. 

There  are  many  analogies  between  the  honesty  of  business  Honesty 
and  the  honowr  which  belongs  to  a  very  different  set  of  asso-  "ompaied 

,       .  ,    .  ,  ?  .  .  ,  .,.  WlfllllOIL- 

ciations,  and  is  counted  rather  an  aristocratic  and  mihtary  onr  as  a 
sentiment.     Trustworthiness  is  the  prominent  character  in  ^f^  *** 
both.     It  suited  both  Paley's  particular  temperament  and  conauat, 
the  feehng  of  the  age  in  which  he  wroto  to  depreciate  the 
latter,  as  what  was  very  much  a  matter  of  convention,  and 
scarcely  more   likely  to   lead  to   virtuous  conduct  than  to 
vicious.     Remembering  the  duds   and   gambling   of  those 
days,  one  should  not  be  too  severe  on  Paley  for  this.     But 
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we  must  remember,  tbat  the  matter-of-fact  sentiment  of 
justice,  as  integrity  or  uprightness,  is  itself  a  very  insufficient 
guide  to  virtuous  conduct,  resembling  the  sentiment  of 
honour  in  this  point  of  view  as  in  many  others.  It  is  con- 
sistent with  much  of  harshness  and  cruelty  r  nay,  the  tem- 
pers associated  with  it  seem  sometimes  even  productive  of 
such ;  the  same  strictness  and  severity  which  the  man  enforces 
on  himself  being  exhibited  in  his  requirements  from  others. 
Nor  again  is  it  inconsistent  with  covetoueness :  it  does  no- 
thing to  preclude  the  taking  the  most  cruel  advantage  of 
others  in  dealings  (of  their  necessities,  for  instance),  provided 
only  that  there  is  nothing  in  these  which  is  actually  dis- 
honest. And  what  is  or  is  not  dishonesty  has  to  be  settled, 
in  respect  of  many  particulars,  by  usage  and  convention,  for 
it  could  not  be  otherwise. 

With  all  these  disadvantages,  bo  far  as  we  expect  it  to 
lead  to  perfect  virtue,  it  has,  like  honour,  singular  advantages 
as  urging  to  virtue :  it  takes  continually  the  form  not  of  a 
mere  restraint,  but  of  a  passion,  and  developes  a  sensibility 
in  respect  of  commercial  honour,  as  keen  as  can  be  developed 
in  respect  of  honour  of  any  other  kind ;  so  that  commercial 
credit,  character,  good  name,  is  counted  aa  dear  as  life  it- 
self. 

The  degree  of  mutual  confidence  which  must  exist,  and 
does  exist,  in  order  to  the  carrying  on  of  complicated  com- 
mercial transactions,  might  well  astonish  the  unprepared 
spectator.  This  mutual  confidence,  and  mutual  justifying  of 
such  confidence,  is  in  fact  the  basis  of  all  civilization :  society 
is  founded  on  mutual  truth. 
Hoaesty  Justice,  as  honesty  or  integrity,  has  relation  to  that  part  of 

ccrnod  ^^^  which  concerns  contracts,  and  to  such  usages  and  circum- 
Trith  cou-  stances  as  bear  more  or  less  a  resemblance  to  this.  In 
respect  to  justice  of  this  kind  also  we  have  to  remember 
what  I  said  a  short  time  since  as  to  the  usefulness  of  actions, 
and  that  justice  is  only  a  virtue  in  so  far  as,  along  with  it,  we 
keep  in  mind  this.  We  are  servants,  not  slaves,  to  our  word; 
that  is,  in  keeping  it,  we  must  go  by  reason,  and  take  to  our 
aid  intelligence. 

An  engagement,  whieb  binds  us  to  the  benefit  of  the 
person  with  whom  it  is  made,  does  not  bind  ua  to  his  pre- 
judice. 
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There  is  of  course  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  atoiit  all  this,  Mffinuity 
arising  chiefly  from  two  sources  i  the  one,  the  value,  as  we  fjlom'tbe 
may  express  it,  of  our  owa  word ;  the  other,  the  possibility  of  applicn- 
difference  of  opinion  hetweea  the  other  party  and  ourselves  of'theidea 
as  to  what  is  for  liis  benefit.  of  atility. 

I  have  before  Bpokeu  of  what  we  may  call  the  passion  for  Pattiou- 
speaking  truth,  the  love  of  truth  for  truth's  sake,  and  the  ^^^^ 
almost  impossibility  felt  by  a  high  and  generous  nature,  of  the  senae 
doing   otherwise.     Conscientiousness,  as  I  described,  has  a^^^^^j 
double  aspect,  outwards  and  inwards.     Speaking  the  truth,  attaohiug 
in  the  former  aspect,  is  the  transferring  something  external  j^^^g^ ' 
to  our  neighbour  for  his  benefit ;   in  the  latter,  it  is  the 
transferring  to  him  something  as  our  sentiment,  a  part,  as  it 
were,  of  ourselves.     Now,  however  much  the  rule  I  men- 
tioned just  now  as  to  action  being  useful  applies  to  the  con- 
scientiousness of  truth  in  the  former  aspect,  we  find  it  hard 
to  apply  it  in  the  other.   The  setting  something  before  others 
as  our  thought,  which  is  not  our  thought,  is  not  simply  mis- 
leading  others   and   betraying  their  confidence,  which  for 
benefit  to  them  we  might  possibly  be  led  to,  but  it  is  the 
doing  this  through  the  way  of  a  sort  of  abuse,  prostitution, 
degradation,  of  ourselves;  it  is   our  own   sentiment  which 
has  to  be  falsified  for  this  benefit  to  them.     -There  is  the 
difficulty. 

It   is  from   a  generalization  of  this  feeling  that  there  Danger  of 
arises  in  men  or  bodies  of  men  that  noble  value  for  their  ^^' 
word  which  sometimes  degenerates,  as  among  the  ancient  reverence 
Romans,  into   a  sort   of  superstition.     The  feeling  of  the  ["fj*''^. 
Romans  in   this   matter   was    a    compound   of  the   highest  engage- 
honourableness   with   the   driest   technicality.      They   Wor-  '"™'^- 
shipped  words  and  formulae,  and  considered  sacredness  to  be 
in  them,  instead  of  in  the  meanings  of  which  these  might  be 
made  the  vehicle.     Now  in  reality,  both  langu^e  ia  imper- 
fect, so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  man  to  say  what  he 
does  mean  without  being  in  danger  of  saying  more  than  it ; 
and  thought  itself  is  complicated,  so  that  it  is  difficult  for  a 
man  to  be  sure  of  saying  all  that  he  does  mean.     This  being 
so,  it  is  very  important  that  the  worship  (so  to  call  it)  paid 
to  the  language  of  our  word  should  be  intelligent,  not  super- 
stitious, and  that  the  inward  feeling  which  I  described  before 
should  not  be  merely  externalized  (losing  constantly  in  this 
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way  a  vast  deal  of  its  value)  into  a  verbal  particularity. 
Truth  ia  not  in  the  words,  but  in  what  the  words  mean. 
The  value  for  the  truth,  and  tho  value  for  the  words  which 
contain  the  truth,  are  two  entirely  different  feelings. 
The  obK-  This  kind  of  reverence  for  the  mere  thing  which  has 
eseo^  "  been  resolved,  or  uttered,  or  denounced,  without  thought  of 
tbreatfi  of  the  interest  of  any,  leads  vaguely  to  a  good  deal  of  unwise 
Se  some  thought  in  men's  minda.  In  this  view,  threats  and  denua- 
as  that  to  ciations  are  equally  binding  with  promises.  There  arises 
from  it  a  notion  of  obligation  being  simply  absolute,  without 
a  second  party  at  all,  even  a  divine  or  idea!  one.  Supposing 
the  word  given  by  a  king  of  the  Medea  and  Persians  of 
former  time  to  have  been  more  than  usually  foolish,  ajid 
absolutely  unproductive  of  benefit  or  pleasure  to  anyone,  it 
puzzles  one  to  know  to  whom  he  would  have  been  supposed 
under  obligation  to  perform  it,  or  whose  business  it  was  to 
enforce  it.  Even  in  regard  to  religion,  there  is  sometimes,  I 
think,  a  tendency  in  people  to  forget  the  immeasurable 
difference  between  this  kind  of  keeping  one's  word  and  the 
faithfulness  which  really  belongs  to  our  idea  of  God :  hence 
they  speak  as  if  they  thought  that  past  denunciations  had 
laid  God  Himself  under  a  force  or  stress  rendering  it  difiScult 
or  impossible  for  Him  to  forgive,  instead  of  the  past  denun- 
ciations and  the  present  difficulty  both  arising  from  the 
same  continuing  cause,  the  hatred  which  God  feels  for  sin, 
in  spite  of  His  love  for  sinners.  And  among  ourselves,  this 
wrong  regard  for  what  has  been  once  said  is  not  unfrequently 
a  perpetuator  of  the  worst  and  most  unforgiving  passions : 
people  may  have  every  disposition  now  to  better  conduct, 
but  what  they  have  once  said  they  aeem  to  think  they  are 
wrong  in  departing  from,  even  for  confessed  benefit  to  all 
parties. 

It  is  not  obligatory  on  any  to  continue  to  mean  the  same, 
in  whatever  manner  he  may  have  declared  it,  unless  the 
interests  of  some  one  else  are  involved  in  his  meaning. 
There  is  no  signification  in  a  man  binding  himself  to  him- 
self. Religious  vows  are  made  to  God,  and  He,  as  supreme 
sovereign,  is  supposed  concerned  in  the  keeping  them.  And 
in  respect  to  His  continuing  to  mean  the  same — that  He 
always  does :  and  yet  always  differently  according  to  changed 
circumstances,  as  change  of  disposition  and  needs  in  those 
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with  whom  He  is  dealing:  His  meanings  at  any  time  are 
wider  than  we  can  follow,  and  do  revelation,  by  means  of 
any  denunciation,  of  His  justice,  can  preclude  the  exercise  of 
His  mercy. 

An  engagement  binds  us  to  the  benefit  of  the  other  party.  Difficulty    . 
not  to  his  prejudice.     If  then  we  find  out,  to  our  own  satis-  ^j^j^^' 
faction,  that  a  thing  which  we  have  promised  to  another  whether 
would  really  be  a  disadvantage  to  him,  are  we  free  from  our  ^^  ^f^' 
promise  1  promise 

In    all  conduct,  to  a  certain  extent  there  must  be  the  jj^^  advan- 
supposition,  that  every  man  is  the  proper  judge  of  his  own  tage  of  the 
interests.   Where  there  is  an  engagement,  this  is  in  a  much  Lcty. 
higher  degree  the  case.    The  duty  of  not  keeping  an  engage- 
ment claimed  by  the  other  party  because  the  fulfilment  of  it 
would  bo  to  the  injury,  not  the  benefit,  of  the  other  party,  can 
only  arise  when  we  are  in  that  sort  of  superior  position,  as  to 
knowledge,  in  reference  to  the  other  party,  which  destroys 
his  independence  against  us,  and  puts  him  under  something 
like  tutelage. 

Advantage  must  be  taken  at  his  estimate,  not  at  ours,  ab  a  rule 
except  in  extreme  cases  where  he  is  plainly  not  a  proper  ''»« ^^^j- 
judge,  as  in  the  case  often  supposed  by  the  old  moralists,  of  advantage 
the  promise  of  a  sword  to  a  man,  who  afterwards  becomes  ^]J!n 
mad. 

Perhaps  the  rule  ought  to  be  extended  beyond  such 
extreme  cases  as  this,  and  certainly  should  be  extended  very 
much  further,  if  it  were  not  for  one  consideration  in  regard 
of  all  promises,  which  is,  that  we  have  no  right,  speaking 
generally,  to  give  the  management  of  our  action  out  of  our 
own  hands,  and  yet  we  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  fit  judges  in  a 
cause  in  which  we  are  ourselves  concerned  with  another. 
Promise  of  any  kind  therefore  embarrasses  action,  and  often 
embarrasses  it  hopelessly.  Moralists  and  casuists  have,  like 
lawyers,  to  reason  on  the  supposition  of  there  being,  if  it 
could  but  be  found,  a  clear  way  out  of  a  difficulty,  whereas 
often  there  is  none. 

When  it  is  said  that  a  promise  is  not  binding,  the  language  Ambiguity 
is  sometimes  misleading.     The  phrase  is  a  confused  expres-  ^(^'^'^  , 
sion  'for  we  must  not  perform  it,'  and  'we  may  perform  it,  promise 
but  need  not,'  which  are  quite  different  things.     What   it  jj^i^^'^^ . 
suggests,  is  the  latter  of  these.     And,  owing  partly  to  this 
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dut  J  not 
to  keep  I 
promise. 


Caee  ol 
promises 
obtained 
by  force 


association,  there  is  a  constant  jealousy  of  any  discussion, 
about  promisee,  as  if  the  saying  that  any  one  was  unlawful 
(after  it  had  been  made)  was  always  something  in  the  interest 
of  the  promiser,  something  which  he  would  have  wished. 

The  putting  the  question  about  promises  in  this  form, 
whether  they  are  or  are  not  binding,  constantly  suggests  to 
people  that  there  need  not  be  so  much  discussion  on  the 
matter,  for  people  might  always  settle  it  by  giving  the  ver- 
dict against  themselves.  Binding  or  not,  if  people  have  pro- 
mised a  thing  they  had  better  perform  it,  we  shall  readily  be 
told:  and  with  reason,  provided  only  there  has  been  no 
flagrantly  unfair  advantage  taken  in  the  procuring  the  pro- 
mise, and  provided  it  is  not  more  wrong  to  perform  than 
it  would  be  to  fail. 

The  case  of  promises  procured  by  deceit  or  compulsion  is 
one  of  moral  difficulty.  The  law  would  declare  them  invalid, 
and  not  only  this,  but  would  use  its  utmost  efforts  to  make 
individuals  treat  them  as  invalid ;  for  faith  kept  with  crime 
or  among  criminals  is  a  strength  to  crime,  and  in  this  way 
a  disadvantage  to  society.  On  this  view,  a  promise  made 
under  compulsion,  for  instance,  with  the  deliberate  intention 
of  violating  it,  would  have  nothing  in  it  wrong.  Rather,  the 
keeping  such  a  promise  afterwards  would  be  wrong.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  individual  is  a  man  of  honour  and  of  his 
word,  all  this  must  be  very  painful  to  him.  The  limit  be- 
tween outwitting  and  deceit,  between  urgency  and  compul- 
sion, is  not  easy  to  draw,  and  even  if  it  is  quite  distinct,  a 
man  might  say  he  would  rather  abide  the  worst  consequences 
of  his  own  foolishness  or  weakness  than  break  his  plighted 
word.  The  highest  honour  has  consisted  in  a  man's  attribut- 
ing the  same  value  to  his  word  under  all  circumstances, 
whether  uttered  under  compulsion  or  not.  and  refusing  to 
say  anything  which  he  did  not  think  and  mean,  and  was 
not  prepared  to  execute. 

I  do  not  see  therefore  how  it  is  possible  to  lay  down 
any  moral  rule  about  the  performance  of  a  promise  made 
under  compulsion  when  it  affects  a  man's  own  interest  alone. 
The  making  such  a  promise  and  failing  to  perform  it  is 
equivalent  to  the  telling  a  lie.  K  the  promise  is  made 
with  the  intention  of  the  breach  of  it,  that  is  a  lie  already ; 
in  any  case  the  whole  process  amounts  to  one.     A  lie  under 
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compulsioa  is  pardonable  to  the  same   extent   to    which    a 
piomise  under  compulsion  is  invalid. 

When  promises  affect  the  interests  of  others  besides  We  may 
ourselves  and  the  party  to  whom  they  are  made,  care  needs  promiBe  to 
to  he  taken  about  the  word  'binding,'  in  the  manner  to  t^f  injury 
which  I  have  alluded.  A  thing  which  is  wrong  for  us  to  do, 
in  any  manner,  is  not  made  the  more  right  by  there  having 
been  a  promise  made  to  any,  on  our  part,  to  do  it.  We 
can  only  give  what  is  oura  to  give  ;  and  this  is  a  second  rule 
about  promises,  besides  their  being  for  the  benefit  of  the 
second  party,  that  they  can  only  be  taken  to  apply  to  what 
is  lawful,  and  what  is  fairly  in  our  power.  Of  a  promise  of 
■what  is  not  ours  to  give,  it  is  more  correct  to  say  it  is  no 
promise,  than  that  it  is  not  binding  and  should  be  broken. 
Instead  of  saying  we  should  break  an  unlawful  promise,  it  is 
more  correct  to  say  we  have  no  right  to  do  wrong  because  we 
have  promised  it.  If  we  have  gained  anything  by  such  a 
promise,  we  have  gained  it  by  false  pretences,  and  nothing 
now  can  help  that.  If  we  must  injure  one  of  two  persons, 
either  by  wronging  one  or  breaking  our  word  to  the  other, 
the  latter  is  the  alternative  which  we  must  choose. 

The  all-importance,  for  society  and  civilization,  of  mutual  Perinry. 
confidence,  has  been  the  reason  why  the  sacredness  of 
obligations  has  always,  in  the  early  mind  of  men,  formed  a 
department,  and  a  principal  department,  of  religion.  Oaths 
are  promises  (or  declarations)  with  express  reference  to  thia 
sacredness.  The  notion  goes  back  beyond  the  supposition 
of  actual  divine  personality  to  the  conditions  of  such.  The 
gods  themselves  are  not  free  from  this  bond.  It  is  the 
subjective  feeling  which  I  have  spoken  of,  of  untruth  and 
unfaithfulness  being  with  the  honourable  mwa  something 
impossible,  embodied  in  the  supposition  of  a  sort  of  material 
or  fata!  impossibility.  It  is  a  superstition  thus,  in  which  the 
purpose  and  meaning  of  the  engagement  are  lost  in  atten- 
tion to  its  form.  The  gods  are  themselves  slaves  of  their 
promise,  and  their  fiercest  vengeance  is  reserved  for  breach 
of  faith  in  men.  The  lowest  circles  of  hell  are  for  treachery. 
Both  treason  and  felony,  the  two  names  in  our  law,  feudally 
derived,  for  capital  crimes,  have  for  meaning  'breach  of 
faith.'  Perjury  is  breach  of  faith  expressly  plighted  in 
a  religious  form,  breach  of  oath. 
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r.awfiil-  The  relation  of  oaths  to  promises  ia  simply  the  relation 

oaths"  °^  religion  to  common  life,  and  thua  our  rulea  with  regard 
to  the  use  of  oaths  must  depend  upon  what  we  think, 
in  these  points,  as  to  religion.  If  common  life  were 
what,  ideally,  it  should  be,  religion  would  lose  its  separate 
signii]cance  by  being  all-pervading :  correspondingly,  every 
promise  would  be  more  or  less  an  oath,  because  we  should 
be  always  acting  in  reference  to  God.  As  common  life  is, 
it  is  felt  to  be  a  gain  that  religion  should  preserve  a  certain 
character  of  solemnity,  except  so  far  as,  pervading  common 
life,  it  can  elevate  it  also ;  the  tendency  of  things  of  them- 
selves being  to  spread  religious  notions  through  common  life 
and  language,  in  a  lowered  form,  as  matter  of  universal 
recognition;  a  consequence  of  which  is  that  the  former 
lose  their  force  and  meaning  without  elevating  the  latter. 
This  takes  place,  in  regard  of  oaths,  when  they  are  applied 
to  trivial  declarations  or  engagements,  and  also  when  the 
language  of  oaths  is  used  as  a  simple  strengthening  of  com- 
mon language — a  thing  which  (according  to  the  laws  which 
govern  the  changes  of  meaning  in  words)  it  soon  coasos  to 
be,  frequently  losing  at  the  same  time  all  outward  sign  of 
its  origin. 

Besides,  then,  that  there  should  not  be  misuse  of  the 
language  of  oaths,  there  should  not  be  too  great  frequency  in 
their  use :  but  should  they  be  used  at  all  ? 
Ririiitural         Our   Lord   forbids   swearing,   and  requires  the   use   of 
aigmoont.  j,iijiple    language   unstrengthened    by   religious  references, 
iu    the    same    manner    as    He   forbids    the   resistance    to 
evil,  and  requires  the  turning  of  the  second  cheek  to  the 
smiter,  the  giving  to  him  that  asketh  of  us,  and  the  lending 
to  those  who  would  borrow.     There  has  always  been  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  Christians  as  to  how  these  precepts 
should   be  interpreted.     A   test    of    the   propriety   of   the 
interpretation  of  a  particular  part,  is  of  course,  the  applica- 
bihty  of  the  same  manner  of  interpretation  to  the  whole. 
The  precept  about  swearing,  however,  being  rather  on  the 
surface,  and  not,  speaking  generally,  very  difficult  of  observ- 
ance, has  been  considered  by  some  bodies  of  Christians  as 
what  ought  to  be  obeyed  literally  (as  it  is  called),  while  the 
Moral        others  are  not  to  be  obeyed  to  the  same  extent, 
argumout.        Independently  of  this,  it  has  been  considered  by  some 
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that  the  practice  of  occasionally  strengthening  our  engage- 
ments and  declarations  by  a  religious  reference  is  really  not 
of  advantage  to  morals,  as  tending  to  give  an  idea  of  two 
sorts  of  such  engagements,  one  more  binding  than  the 
other,  whereas  the  bindingness  is  complete,  and  as  great  as  it 
can  be,  in  either.  That  an  effect  of  this  kind  is  produced 
in  some  ignorant  minds,  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted.  The 
whole  matter,  however,  is  a  case  of  the  general  relation 
between  rehgion  and  morality.  Eehgion  and  morality, 
with  misjudging  minds,  sometimes  injure  eacli  other  instead 
of  benefiting,  and  the  thought  is  mistakenly  suggested  that 
either  would  be  better  if  the  other  were  away.  An  oath  is 
usually  in  form  a  solemn  prayer,  and,  in  ordinary  suggestion, 
it  is  an  acknowledgment  of  dread  of  the  divine  vengeance 
(with  us,  punishment)  in  case  of  breach  of  the  engagement. 
The  more  distinct  the  engagement  is  made  by  these  addi- 
tions—the more,  that  is,  the  other  party  is  hkely  to  be  induced 
by  it  to  rely  upon  it — the  more  is  this  punishment,  in  case  of 
breach,  to  be  dreaded.  There  is  nothing  in  this  to  suggest 
that  truthfulness  in  other  cases  is  a  matter  of  slight  import- 
ance :  on  the  contrary,  the  suggestion  is  that  truth,  more 
than  any  thing  else,  is  under  the  special  sanction  of  religion, 
and  that  we  give  prominence  to  this  sanction  where  it  is 
of  more  than  usual  importance  that  the  truth  should  be 
accurately  stated. 

The  rule  for  the  understandin-g  of  promises  or  engage-  iq  ^,,[jat 
ments  is  given  clearly  by  Paley ;  they  are  binding  in  the  sense 

-.■11  .  ,  ,1  J  proimsea 

sense  in  which  the  promiser  understands  the  second  party  are  to  be 
to  have  understood  them.  The  ground  of  this  is  simply :  Y^!"^" 
thepromise  is  the  common  understanding.  Words  used  as 
vehicles  of  a  promise  (or  declaration)  must  have  one  mean- 
ing, in  the  same  way  as  they  must  in  Icgic  for  an  un- 
fallacious  conclusion.  The  words  mean  what  the  two  parties 
agree  in  meaning  by  them :  if  they  do  not  mean  the  same 
by  them,  no  intelligent  promise  has  been  passed ;  if  the 
promiser  has  two  meanings,  one  his  own,  which  he  means 
to  keep,  and  another,  which  he  is  aware  is  held  by  the 
person  to  whom  the  promise  is  made,  there  is  eqmvooation  ; 
and  this,  which  in  logic  is  bad  reasoning,  is  in  morals  bad 
faith,  And  as  it  is  the  promiser  who  has  to  act  on  the 
promise,  the  performance  of  it  bas  to  be  guided  by  the  best 
G.  18 
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supposition  which  he  can  make  of  what  was  the  common 
understanding  between  the  parties. 

The  rule  is  not  free  from  difiiculties,  chiefly  arising  from 
this,  that  the  words,  liko  language  in  general,  have  a 
meaning  of  their  own  in  common  use,  distinct  (in  the  notion 
of  it)  from  the  meaning  which  either  party  may  attribute  to 
them  at  the  time.  Appeal,  on  the  part  of  the  promiser,  to 
indiYidual  construction  of  the  words  of  the  promise  as  op- 
posed to  usual  construction  of  them,  is  the  fountain  of  abun- 
dant bad  faith.  It  is  true,  he  cannot  generally  in  such  a 
case  say,  with  any  face,  that  he  thought  at  the  time  that  the 
opposite  party  intei^preted  the  words  as  he  did;  but  still 
there  is  difficulty. 
la  Not  to  dwell  longer  on  justice  as  integrity,  there  aro 
various  other  forms  of  justice ;  one  is  justice  as  candour, 
readiness  to  make  allowances. 

This  is  not  far  different  from  justice  as  equity,  or  fair- 
ness of  mind,  in  that  sense  in  which  the  notion  approaches  to 
that  of  good  nature,  easiness,  facility.  The  Greek  eirie'iKeia 
has  the  same  sort  of  variety  of  application.  It  will  be  better, 
however,  to  speak  rather  of  this  at  another  time  as  a  temper.. 
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ON   TLEASURB    AND    TAIN. 


In  tliis  and  the  following  chapter  I  shall  speak  of  ThTOu 
what  I  have  called  eudceriionics ;   and  I  shall  treat  pieasare 
first  of  that  which  may  be  considered  a  subordinate  "^  ^""' 
branch  of  it,  hedonics,  or  the  philosophy  of  pleasure 
and  pain. 

For  my  present  purpose  I  shall  divide  pleasure 
and  pain  into  three  kinds  or  portions,  as  follows  : 

The  first  kind  of  pleasure  is  that  which,  after  the  s'aeiiugs 
suggestion  of  such  terms  as  well-being,  welfare,  &c.,  parative 
we  might  call  iveU-feeling,  and  I  think  this  name  ^oeti)^  " 
will  make  my  meaning  clearer  than  any  description. 
I  will  not  pretend  to  say  how  far  it  can  be  considered 
to  be  pleasure  at  all ;  that  depends  upon  how  we 
use  the  word  '  pleasure ' ;  but  I  mean  hy  it  the  feeling, 
so  far  as  there  is  a  feeling,  which  accompanies  a 
normal  and  healthy  state  of  mind ;  a  feeling  expressly 
not  attended  to  as  a  subject  of  distinct  conscious- 
ness, because  the  attention  is  supposed  to  be  given  to 
whatever  we  are  interested  in,  or  employed  about ; 
but  a  feeling  which  accompanies  this  interest  and 
employment,  or,  if  we  prefer  the  language,  which  is 
itself  a  portion  of  the  interest,  coming  into  distinct 
consciousness,  as  self-enjoyment,  only  slightly  or 
occasionally ;  otherwise  we  should  have  to  recognise 
it  as  a  different  kind  of  pleasure. 

18—2 
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Corresponding  to  tliis  pleasure  there  is  pain 
which  we  must  not  call  ill-feeling,  that  expression 
existing  already  in  a  different  apphcation.  The  term 
'  ill ',  though  vaguely  opposite  to  '  well ',  has  heen 
much  less  used  than  'well'  in  tin-moral  application, 
and  we  do  not  talk  of  ill-being  and  iU-fare,  as  we  do 
of  well-being  and  welfare.  The  kind  of  pain  I  am 
speaking  of  now  is  the  feeling  which  we  may  suppose 
to  accompany  an  imperfect  performance  of  fanction, 
not  distinct  or  violent,  but  vague  and  general :  we 
might  call  it  discomfort.  The  essential  character 
about  it  is  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pleasure,  there 
is  no  local  consciousness  of  it,  or  attention,  other 
than  slight  or  occasional,  to  the  painfuLiess  of  feeling. 
I  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  giving 
the  name  of  pleasure  to  that  which  I  described  in 
■  the  previous  paragraph  :  there  is  not  so  much  doubt 
as  to  the  propriety  of  giving  the  name  of  pain  to  what 
I  have  now  described.  We  may  suppose  that,  mid- 
way between  them,  there  is  a  neutral  point  of  entire 
undisturbance,  and  that  the  first  feeling  represents 
a  slight  though  general  disturbance  in  the  direction 
of  pleasure,  the  second,  a  slight  though  general  dis- 
turbance in  the  direction  of  pain.  People  will  pro- 
bably express  themselves  differently  on  this  matter 
according  to  their  own  feelings.  One  wHl  say,  the 
supposed  pleasure  of  health  is  nothing  more  than 
undisturbance,  or  unconsciousness  ui  this  particular  ; 
it  is  no  pleasure  at  all :  distinct  consciousness  of  any 
kind  is  with  few  exceptions  a  disturbance  In  the 
direction  of  pain :  the  supposed  well-feehng  is  only 
neutrality,  the  second  feeling  is  real  pain.  Another 
wUl  say,  so  far  from  the  pleasure  of  health  and  mere 
life  being  no  pleasure,  it  is  the  intensest  of  all  plea- 
sures ;  a  pleasure  in  comparison  with  which  any 
pleasure  of  disturbance  is  nothing.     It  will  be  ob- 
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served  that,  in  the  first  of  these  views,  pain  is  much 
more  a  reality  or  a  fact  in  the  world  than  pleasure 
is.  The  second  view  is  more  suggested  to  people,  I 
think,  by  the  sight  of  the  pleasures  of  other  people 
or  other  creatures  than  by  their  own  experience;  the 
reason  being  that,  for  an  observation  of  this  kind 
in  a  person's  self,  there  is  required  a  distinctness  of 
consciousness  or  attention  which  is  rather  inconsistent 
with  the  absorption  of  attention  in  the  employment, 
or  the  play,  or  whatever  it  is,  which  is  supposed  to 
cause  the  intenseness  of  the  pleasure. 

Pleasure  and  pain  of  this  first  kind  is  pleasure  or 
pain  of  undisturhance.  As  I  have  mentioned,  this 
term  may  not  be  strictly  accurate,  and  I  use  it  sub- 
ject to  an  abundance  of  discussion  like  the  preceding. 
In  any  case  the  disturbance  either  way,  or  in  what- 
ever way,  is  slight,  vague,  and  general. 

The  second  kind  of  pleasure  and  pain  {for  here  Feelings 
we  may  speak  of  them  as  a  true  pair  or  couple),  is  anee^a)!  ' 
pleasure  and  pain  of  disturbance  where  the  disturb- 
ance from  a  normal  state  is  marked  and  distinct. 
What  I  mean  will  appear  as  I  proceed. 

Distinct  corporeal  pain  is  a  particular  state  neces- 
sarily involving  consciousness  or  attention  of  the 
whole  sensitive  being,  a  state  coexistent  with,  asso- 
ciated with,  or  belonging  to,  a  particular  physical 
modification  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  nerves 
which  are  capable  of  such  modification.  Distinct  cor- 
poreal pleasure  raay  be  defined  in  the  same  manner. 
The  fact  distinguishing  the  one  fi"om  the  other,  what- 
ever it  is,  is  simple  and  ultimate,  incapable  of  defini- 
tion. The  result  of  the  fact  is,  that  the  one  we  like, 
the  other  we  dread. 

There  is  disturbance  of  the  normal  feeling  in 
this,  coincident  with  local  disturbance  of  the  nerves. 

Pain  or  pleasure  of  disturbance,  more  generally, 
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is  a  state  of  the  sensitive  being  similar,  aa  to  the 
simple  undefinable  fact  which  constitutes  it,  with  its 
results,  to  the  above  described,  hut  not  necessarily 
accompanied  by  any  local  nervous  disturbance. 

The  pleasures  and  pains  which  may  be  called 
mental  rather  than  bodily  are  those  which  are 
connected  with  imagination  in  the  same  way  as 
the  others  are  with  direct  sensation.  It  is  of  course 
to  he  remembered  that  both  sorts  affect  the  whole 
man.  Pain  is  properly  of  the  mind,  though  caused 
(in  the  first  sort)  by  something  distinct  and  definite 
in  the  body ;  and  in  the  second,  or 
pleasures  and  pains  the  body  is  constantly  { 
and  that  sometimes  in  a  very  strong  degree.  Tears 
and  laughter,  blush  and  paleness,  shiver  and  glow, 
trembling  and  stupor,  are  the  results  among  others 
of  such  affection.  These,  in  the  old  language,  are 
various  forms  of  the  passion,  or  changing  corporeal 
state,  of  which  the  affection,  or  changing  mental 
state,  was  the  miatress  and  occasion. 
„  .  I  shall  take  the  Hberty  in  the  present  chapter  of 

ment  op-   appropriating  the  word  enjoyment  to  signify  what  I 
snffering.   Call  pleasure  of  disturbance,  and  the  word  suffering  to 

signify  what  I  call  pain  of  disturbance. 
Asregaida        Enjoyment  and  suffering  arise  from  our  having, 
the  bodj,  {^  QUI-  mental  and  corporeal  organization,  distinctly 
greater      provided  susceptibilitios  or  capacities  for  them, 
for  suffei--         So  far  as  the  body  goes,  there  is  much  more  suf- 
fofenby.  fering    possiblc    than    enjoyment.     ^For,    speating 

'  Paiej'a  ai^nment  on  this  point  in  bis  Natural  Theology  is  entii-ely 
falfacious.  The  body  is  in  do  aenae  a  magaziue  of  possible  pleasure  tu 
118,  as  unliBppilj  it  is  a  magazioe  of  possible  pains.  If  the  organisni 
does  ita  work,  there  is  pleasure  for  ns  in.  the  work  done;  if  it  does  not 
do  its  work,  there  is  want  of  pleasure,  or  pain,  in  the  work  not  being 
done:  butindependentlyof  this,  there  is  a  possibility  ofjMiiu  for  us  in  the 
organism  with  its  sensations,  wliicli  is  not  balanced  bj  any  possibility  of 
pleasure.  If  onr  teeOi  do  their  work  of  eating,  we  sliall  haye  pleasm-e; 
if  they  do  not,  perhaps  because  they  can  get  nothing  to  eat,  we  shall 
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.y,  each  sensor  nerve  or  nerve  of  sensation  is  a  , 
special  or  separate  capacity  for  pain :  in  fact,  such 
capacities  in  the  body  are  infinite  ;  wherever  there  is 
disturbance  of  the  normal  state  in  the  wrong  way 
(and  there  may  he  any  where),  there  is,  probably,  pain. 
Whereas  it  is  only  in  the  ease  of  a  very  few  of  the 
sensitive  nerves  that  there  can  be  disturbance  in  the 
direction  of  pleasm"e.  Every  sensitive  nerve  is  a 
nerve  of  possible  distinct  pain ;  the  nerves  of  possible 
distinct  pleasure  (in  the  palate,  alimentary  canal, 
&c.}  are  limited. 

I  am  speaking  now,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  of  Use 
eudEemonics  or  hedonics,  and  the  view  which  I  am  city  for 
taking,  like  each  view  which  I  have  taken,  is  a  par- ' 
ticular  abstraction,  or  partial  view.  I  leave  out  of 
account,  as  much  as  I  can  do  so,  man's  having  an 
active  nature,  though  it  is  in  relation  with  that  that 
ah  this  possibility  of  pain  stands,  and  that  it  has  its 
value  in  the  universe,  a  value  far  greater  than  that  of 
enjoyment.  What  I  have  called  enjoyment  might  be 
very  greatly  diminished,  without  the  state  of  things 
in  the  universe  differing  much  from  that  which  exists 
at  present :  there  would  still  exist  the  kind  of  pleasure 
of  which  I  have  spoken  already  and  that  of  which  I 
am  going  to  speak :  but,  so  long  aa  there  exists  the 
possibihty  of  anything  going  wrong  in  the  universe, 
pain,  orthefeeliTig  oithiB  going  wrong  or  disturbance, 
is  a  matter  of  vital  necessity,  and  the  universe  could 
not  do  at  all  without  it 

haro  pain;  so  far  thero  h  i  balance  of  ciuafer  piisibihti  s  But  inile 
pcndeiitiy  of  this,  if  they  ache  we  shall  have  pain  tinh'ippily  there  is 
no  sensation  of  coitnlet  ache  or  possibility  of  pleasure  in  them  outside 
of  their  work;  the  alternative  is  only  between  non  ^ensition  and  pain 
There  is  no  doabt  that  any  aigument  in  lefeience  to  Nittnr<il  Theology, 
which  ia  based  on  a  consideration  of  the  oi^anisni  alone  will  go  the 
other  way  from  Paley's  The  aigmneut  is  m  fict  i  painful  difficulty 
coming  home  to  the  feelings  of  all,  and  Faiej  s  smart  conclusiuncviae 
are  quite  unavailing  against  it. 
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The  men-         Though,  SO  far  as  the  body  is  concerned,  there  is 
dtyT^ae    far  more  possibihty  of  suffering  or  pain  of  disturbance, 
Sjoyment  ^^^^  of  pleasure  of  disturbance  or  enjoyment,  this  is 
f^^"''.       not  the  case  with  imaginative  pleasures  and  pains. 
Here  the  capacity  both  ways  is  very  great,  and  the 
capacity  of  enjoyment  probably  greater  than  that  of 
suffering.     On  this,  however,  I  will  not  dwell  now. 
Fceimgs  The  third  kind  of  pleasure  is  of  the  nature  of  dis- 

and^tiE-  turbance,  as  enjoyment  is,  but  it  differs  from  enjoy- 
faction  (3).  jQg^-j^  in  that  it  always  implies  a  preceding  want 
either  real  or  supposed.  It  is  the  feeling  which  ac- 
companies the  satisfaction  of  such  want.  I  will  caU 
it  by  the  name  of  gratification. 
Dedreand  The  word  'want' T  use  here,  as  I  have  done  before^, 
Uon.  '^^'  'to  6xpreas  a  fact:  the  want  may  exist,  felt  orunfelt : 
the  feeling  of  this  want  as  a  want,  is  what  we  call 
'desire'  (though  there  may  also  be  desire  without  the 
real  fast  of  wai^t,  owing  to  our  power  of  imagination) : 
upon  the  want  follows,  if  it  does  follow,  another  fact, 
satisfactioiii  of  it  (or  imagined  satisfaction,  if  the 
want  is  only  iMagined) :  the  feeling  accompanying  the 
satisfaction'  {m  imagined  satisfaction)  of  the  want, 
is  what  I  ej»ll  gratification.  Gratification  is  to  the 
desire  what  satisfaction  is  to  the  want. 

Desire  is  pain  in  so  far  as  it  is  consciousness  of 
want.  Gratification  is  the  replacing  of  this  pain  by 
pleasure.  But  desire  may  be  also  itself  pleasurable 
through  the  anticipated  possession  or  attainment  of  the 
object  desired  ;  and  if  it  is  followed  by  effort  to  attain 
it,  there  is  a  further  pleasure  in  this,  as  in  all  action  for 
a  purpose  which  is  free,  i.  e.  which  is  not  attended  by 
an  opposite  feeling  of  fatigue,  or  of  wish  to  be  engaged 
in  something  else.  Some  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
considered  that  gratification  was  nothing  more  than 
the  restoration  of  an  equilibrium.     They  compared 

'  Cf,  Appendix  on  Want,  p.  27. 
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desire  and  gratification  to  the  filling  up  of  a  \ 
with  holes,  or  (we  are  not  more  plain-spoken  than 
Plato)  to  itching  and  scratching,  leaving  no  result  in 
the  way  of  surplus  pleasure.  In  this  they  confine 
their  attention  too  much  to  the  moment  of  gratifica- 
tion, though  even  as  regards  that,  there  is  no  meaning 
in  speaking  of  equal  amounts  of  pleasure  and  pain. 
But  I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  further  on. 

A  ready  illustration  of  the  difference  hetween  Distmo- 
enjoyment  and  gratification  may  be  taken  from  ourtweln  ' 
feelings  in  respect  of  food.  g'^^'^^" 

When  the  bodily  system  needs  support,  the  want  ecjojment 
makes  itself  felt  in  corresponding  desire  of  food  :  and  case  of 
the  gratification  of  this  desire  by  the  satisfaction  of  ""  ' 
the  want  ia  a  pleasure  perhaps  of  a  very  intense  kind. 
Besides  this,  the  nerves  of  the  tongue  and  palate  are 
so  constructed,  that  they  give  at  the  same  time  a 
local  pleasure  quite  distinct  from  the  other,  though 
associated  with  it  by  nature,  for  various  usefid  pur- 
poses.    But  either  may  exist  without  the  other,  and 
constantly  does  ;  there  may  be  keen  pleasure  in  eating 
an  old  shoe  if  one  ia  starving,  or  on  the  other  hand 
in  tasting  an  exquisite  wine,  though  there  may  not  be 
the  smallest  degree  of  thirst  or  previoiis  desire  for  it. 

We  are  then,  it  will  be  seen,  capable  of  pleasure,  as 
distinct  from  simple  well-feeling,  in  two  ways  :  the 
one  to  the  extent  of  our  susceptibilities  of  pleasure, 
or  we  might  say,  our  voluptuary  senses,  amphfied  by 
imagination,  so  far  as  we  may  consider  the  imagina- 
tion of  a  being  without  faculties  for  action  :  the  other, 
when  to  these  are  superadded  our  activity,  and  our 
imagination  as  connected  with  this,  and  corres- 
pondingly, want  also,  as  a  fact  in  our  nature  or  the 
universe. 

The  difference  between  enjoyment  and  gratification  Thongh  in 
will  I  think  be  best  understood  by  our  making  the  bined,  the 
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two  suppositions,  so  far  as  we  can,  first  of  our  being 
i.  without  the  possibility  of  the  one,  then  of  our  being 
without  the  possibility  of  the  other.     I  say  so  far  as 
we  can,  for  our  nature  is  one,  and  the  different  por- 
tions of  it  all  fit,  or  belong  to,  each  other  :  and  the 
making  those  abstractions,  or  taking  these  partial 
views,  is  only  to  a  certain  extent  possible  :  i.  e.  when 
the   absence  of  any  element,  our  real 
ition  is  the  existence  of  only  just  so  much  of  it 
as  is  necessary  to  keep  our  nature  barely  going. 
Knjoy-  The  first  supposition  then  will  be  of  our  possess- 

blionga  to  ing  great  and  various  susceptibility  to  pleasure  with- 
fent  Ml-  '^^^  ^^y  desire  or  feeling  of  want,  i.  e.  without  any 
ture,  and  independent,  or  spontaneous,  feeling  of  pain  at  the 
ceded  by  a  absence  of  it.  I  mean  hj  'independent  or  spon- 
vr-aut.  taneous,'  this.  "We  may  suppose,  to  a  certain  extent, 
memory  of  a  past  consciousness  of  pleasure,  contem- 
plation, itself  accompanied  with  pleasure,  of  the 
possibility  of  our  repeating  the  consciousness,  and 
effort  on  our  part  to  reproduce  it.  But  the  sup- 
position which  we  must  exclude  is,  that  of  a  pain 
at  the  absence  of  the  pleasure,  going  along  with  the 
susceptibility  to  it,  when  such  susceptibility  is  not 
.  in  exercise  :  except  so  far  as  we  may  call  an  imagina- 
tion of  the  agreeableness  of  the  presence  of  the  thing 
a  pain  at  the  absence  of  it.  We  have  by  means  of 
the  nerves  of  the  palate  and  tongue,  an  intense 
susceptibihty  of  the  pleasure  which  we  call  taste : 
but  this  susceptibility  implies  no  want  or  pain 
when  that  which  would  give  pleasure  is  absent :  our 
palate  does  not  feel  in  pain  at  the  absence  of  nice 
savours,  as  it  feels  in  pleasure  at  the  presence  of  them. 
This  perhaps  may  be  understood  best  by  the  case  of 
smell,  because  there  the  confusion  caused  by  the 
feeling  of  hunger  will  be  avoided.  It  is  the  same 
■with  the  ear  and  music. 
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All  these  are  pleasures  of  our  simply  sentient 
Tiature,  in  the  service  of  which,  indeed,  oitr  active 
nature  may  he  hy  imagination  engaged,  but  to  which 
it  is  not  at  all  essential.  The  circumstances  of  such 
pleasure  and  pain  are  that  there  is  a  condition  of 
neutrality  or  undisturbance,  during  which  (except 
for  memory)  there  exists  no  consciousness  of  siich 
susceptibility  to  pleasure  and  pain,  nor  {except  for 
memory)  any  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  such: 
this  neutrality  may  be  disturbed  either  way.  It  is 
quite  easy  to  imagine  our  nature  infinitely  richer 
than  it  is  in  susceptibilities  of  this  kind.  Add  more 
nerves  and  intensify  the  memory,  and  we  might  not 
only  sympathize  acutely  with  every  chemical  process 
going  on  in  outward  nature,  but  putting  these  feel- 
ings together,  might  have  a  knowledge  of  it  in  com- 
parison with  which  our  present  coarse"  and  rude 
acfLuaintance  is  nothing.  Only  we  could  not  mul- 
tiply pleasures  of  this  kind  without  multiplying 
possible  pains.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  might 
diminish  these  susceptibilities  very  much,  without 
making  much  difference  as  to  our  happiness.  Many 
people  get  on  very  well  without  any  sense  of  smell, 
and  others  without  any  feeling  of  music. 

■  The  pain  and  pleasure  concerned  with  the  facts  our  oAtiv. 
of  want  and  satisfaction,  are  of  different  nature.     We  "avoiTOd 
might  suppose  some  local  cause  entirely  to  destroy  '°  ^.''^'-• 
our  power   of  special   taste,    and  that   there    only  which  ia 
remained  the  knowledge  that  some  things  were  good  b^euse 
to    satisfy   our   hunger,   others  were    not :    hunger,  °^  ™*^'' 
i.  e.  a  want  and  the  feeling  of  a  want,  might   stili 
subsist  in  all  its  force ;  there  might  still  be  intense 
pain  in  the  feeling  of  the  want,  if  it  were  great,  and 
intense  pleasure  in  the   gratification,    or   feeling   of 
satisfaction   of    the  want,    even    if  there    were   no 
pleasures  of  taste  at  all. 
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The  two  sorts  of  pleasure  or  pain  are  constantly 
in  fact  mixed  or  superadded  the  one  to  the  other : 
but  there  seems  to  me  little  difficulty  in  perceiving 
their  difference.  There  are  two  conceivable,  quite 
different,  ways  of  multiplying  possible  pleasures  :  the 
one  by  multiplying  susceptibilities  of  pleasure,  which 
may  be  titillated  or  set  in  action,  the  other  by  mul- 
tiplying desires  which  may  be  gratified,  and  corres- 
pondingly wants  satisfied.  In  both  cases,  we  mul- 
tiply pains  or  possible  pains  along  with  pleasures. 
These  two  kinds  of  pleasure  may  or  may  not  go 
together.  As  on  the  one  side  the  pleasure  of  taste 
will  go  very  well  with  the  satisfaction  of  hunger,  so 
on  the  other  side  the  feeling  of  hunger  is  very  likely 
to  be  accompanied  with  imaginative  pictures  of  this 
or  that  manner  of  satisfying  it.-  But  this  imagination 
is  not  the  hunger,  any  more  than  the  nervous 
pleasure  of  taste  in  the  palate  is  the  satisfaction 
of  it.  If  the  hunger  is  very  intense,  it  will  destroy, 
by  overwhelming,  this  latter,  leaving  no  possibility 
of  distinct  attention  to  it. 

The  exclusive  supposition  of  one  or  other  of  these 
two  kinds  of  pleasures  and  pains,  is  what  is  in  sub- 
stance done  by  a  certain  set  of  moralists,  more  o 


fication,  called  selfish,  on  the  one  side,  and  by  Butler  on  the 
iiratTthat  other :  the  former  suppose  only  pleasures  and  pains 
^'rewas  of  enjoyment,  Butler  only  pleasures  and  pains  of 
mint'       gratification. 

According  to  the  latter  view,  the  object  of 
desire  is  the  thing  of  which  we  are  in  want,  and  such 
pleasure  as  arises  is  from  the  gratification  of  the 
desire  by  the  attainment  of  the  thing.  According  to 
the  former  view,  such  desire  as  there  is,  is  for  the 
pleasure  which  we  picture  to  ourselves  in  the  attain- 
ment of  the  thing,  and  the  desire  for  the  thing  is 
only  in  order  to  this.     The  word  '  pleasure,'  in  strict- 
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nesa  belongs  to  the  former  Tiew,  tKe  word  'desire,' 
in  strictnesa  belongs  to  the  latter.  The  first  set 
of  philosophers,  insufficiently,  define  desire  to  be  the 
feeling  which  prompts  and  accompanies  our  effort 
after  pleasure :  the  effort,  in  the  mass  of  cases,  is 
not  after  pleasure,  but  after  some  thing.  Butler, 
insufficiently,  defines  pleasure  to  be  the  feeling  of 
gratified  desire  :  there  may  be  pleasure  without  any 
want  or  desire.  But  Butler  is  the  nearer  the  truth, 
in  fact  more  confused  than  wrong,  joining  desires  (or 
wants)  and  susceptibilities  under  the  common  name 
of  faculties. 

I  will  just  mention  by  the  way  that,  for  the  par-  Butler  was 
ticular  purpose  for  which  Butler  discusses  this  mat-  "enySig" 
ter,  he  seems  to  me  to  overshoot  his  mark  on  the  one  tMtaebon 
side  as  much  as  he  convicts  his  antagonists  of  over-  simply 
shootiug  theirs  on  the  other  ;  or  at  least  not  quite  to  view  to 
keep  in  view  what  I  suppose  his  point.     Putting  the  pJeasnie 
thing  roughly,  his  adversaries  say  All  our  conduct, 
even  what  we  call  benevolence,  is  selfish  and  inte- 
rested :  it  is  all  done  in  view  of  the  pleasure  which 
will  redound  to   ourselves.     He   answers  :  None  of 
our  conduct  is  selfish  or  interested ;  it  is  all  done 
in  view  of  the  gaining  certain  special  objects,  what- 
ever they  are,  the  gaining  of  which  will  indeed  give 
us  pleasure,  but  what  we  desire  is  the  object,  not  the 
pleasure.     In    one   point   of  view,  which  we    shall 
see  directly,  the  taking  up  ground,  as  Butler  does 
here,  exactly  opposite  to  that  of  his  opponents,  is  of 
great   importance.     But  the  doing  it  thus   roundly 
tends  to  obscure  two  important  distinctions.     The 
first  is,  that  we  have  both  these  ways  of  action  ;  at 
one  time  the  imagined  pleasure,  at  another  time  the 
thing,  is  the  direct  object  of  desire ;  only  that  this 
latter  is  much  the  more  important  part  of  our  action. 
The  second   is  the  distinction,  all-important  as   to 
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morals,  between  conduct  which  ia  self-regarding  and 
conduct  which  is  outward-going  or  public-spirited : 
this  distinction  may  exist  with  regard  to  both  parts  of 
our  conduct,  both  that  which  is  for  an  object  and  that 
which  is  for  imagined  pleasure  ;  the  object  may  go  no 
further  than  ourselves,  the  imagined  pleasure  (of  our 
own)  may  be  the  giving  pleasure  to  others.     It  may 
indeed  be  a  question  what  is  really  to  be  thought  of 
the  latter  conduct  (the  benevolence  of  the  selfish  phi- 
losophers) :  on  that  there  is  much  to  say,  which  I  wUl 
not  say  now. 
His  oppo-         Butler's  opponents  however  are  far  more  wrong 
moi-e        than  he  is.     There  is  no  statement  more  thoroughly 
Zayw"    '^^^^^^  ^'^^  misleading  than  the  constantly  repeated 
timt  ftotioa  one,  that  what  people,  as  regards  the  mass  of  their  life 
■with  a       or  the  sum  of  tneir  thought,  are  wishing  lor  and  acting 
attam       towards,  is  pleasure,  or  happiness  as  a  fanction  and 
i^e^cTiDde'-   derivative  of  pleasure.     They  are  e!xype€tvig  pleasure 
pendent  of  in  the  attainment  of  their  various  objects  :  but  what 
is  before  their  imagination,  the  object  of  their  action, 
what  they  are  desiring,  is  all  sorts  of  things,  and  the 
mass  of  action  in  pursuit  of  these  things  is  what  we 
call  life.     I  do  not  deny  that  a  part  of  our  action  is 
for  distinctly  imagined  pleasure  :  but  we  desire  many 
.things  in  virtue  of  our  nature  and  not  as  a  practical 
conclusion  from  having  found  them  enjoyable  ;  and 
all  the    most  important   desires    are    of  this   latter 
nature ;  that  is,  the  parent  of  these  more  important 
desires  is  spontaneous  impulse,  a  faculty  seeking  its 
object,  ia  Butler's  language,  not  the  remembrance  of 
past  enjoyment.     It  is  not  correct  therefore  to  de- 
scribe pleasure,  the  enjoyment  and  the  remembrance 
of  it,  as  the  spring  of  action  :  it  is  but  very  slightly 
so.     No  catalogue  of  pleasures,  however  complete, 
would  at  all  represent  the  actual  happiness  of  life. 
Columbus's  desire  to  discover  America,  and  Newton's 
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desire  to  discover  the  secret  of  the  heavens,  the  grati- 
fication of  which  desires  we  must  conceive  to  have 
given  to  them  the  intenseat  pleasure,  we  cannot 
suppose  to  have  been  excited  by  the  remembrance 
of  the  pleasure  which  a  small  exploration  will  have 
given  the  former,  or  the  solution  of  a  problem  the 
latter  :  they  had  their  rise  in  the  nature  of  each,  and 
supposing  Columbus  and  Newton  had  never  felt 
pleasure  in  their  lives,  and  did  not  know  what  it  was, 
so  as  to  desire  it,  they  would  have  been  as  likely  to 
desire  these  things  which  they  did  desire,  the  impulse 
to  which  was  a  part  of  their  nature. 

Of  ajl   professions,    those    to    practicalness   are  EveaU  ne 
generally  the  most  empty,  and  never  was  any  philo-  lore  of 
sophy  less  practical  than  that  which   would  make  and  rf'^ 
pleasure  the  universal  obiect  of  desire  and  action.    It  Kot'o?- 

f-  _  _    "  _  tniB  aoc9 

is  convicted  of  unpracticalness  by  the  ordinary  non-  not  givo 

i-T  1-1        ■  ■        1  ■  ■ill'  aeomplota 

phiiosopnical  view,  simply  expressing  itseit :  men  aocomit  oi 
plainly  see  the  love  of  pleasure  will  not  account  for  ^™^e3. 
life :  if  we  are  to  have  it,  we  must  at  least  add  to  it 
the  love  of  action.  But  neither  pleasure  hor  action 
express  the  real  direction  or  pointing  of  our  desire, 
though  we  may  resolve  this,  in  a  manner,  into  them, 
as  into  two  co-ordinate  Hues.  Our  nature,  bodily  and 
mental,  has  various  wants,  which  wants  are  indicated 
to  our  consciousness  by  the  feeling  of  them,  or  desire, 
and  are  indefinitely  multiplied  by  imagination  ;  these 
wants  are  of  things,  to  speak  roughly :  before  the 
attainment  of  the  thing,  there  will  have  to  be  action 
in  the  pursuit  of  it ;  after  the  attainment,  will  come, 
if  it  does  come,  the  tasting  or  enjoyment  of  it:  but 
it  is  neither  the  pursuit  nor  the  enjoyment  which  we 
want,  but  the  thing.  Our  imaginations  indeed  are 
likely  enough  to  picture  to  themselves  as  well  both 
the  excitement  of  the  pursuit  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
possession :  but  the  moving  force  is  neither  love  of 
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pleasure  in  general,  nor  love  of  action  in  geneial,  but 
particularly  determined  desire. 
Hedo-  ]s|"q  doubt  tlie  utilitarians  are  iuatified  in  saying 

that,  in  the  laying  out  of  life  or  the  determining  of 
action,  there  is  and  must  be  a  great  deal  of  compariaon, 
in  the  imagination  of  different  pleasures  or  kinds 
of  pleasure :  the  doing  of  this  well  may  be  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Of  two  pleasures  choose  the 
greatest  {supposing  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  con- 
sidered) is  a  very  natural  pendant  to  the  rule,  Of  two 
evils  ehooae  the  least. 

But  how  far  is  this  comparative  hedonometry,  so 
to  caU.  it,  possible,  in  the  first  instance,  and  desirable 
if  possible  ?  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  various 
assertions  which  have  been  made  as  to  pleasures  dif- 
fering only  in  intensity  and  duration,  have  beeti  the 
result,  partly  of  want  of  sensibility,  partly  of  want  of 
elevation  of  view,  partly  of  a  desire  to  give  a  slight 
shock,  as  paradox  does,  and  partly  of  that  pleasure  in 
depreciating  the  higher  parts  of  human  nature  which 
arises,  not  surprisingly,  from  the  foolishness  which  is 
occasionally  talked  about  them. 

Those  utUitarians  who  have  looked  a  little  deeper 

than  Paley  or  Bentham  cared  to  do,  have  been  obliged 

to  admit  a  third  difference  in  pleasures  and  pains,  in 

addition  to  those  of  intensity  and  duration. 

Those  who        They  have  said  that  we  must  take  account  of 

ferenceof  quality  as  well  as  of  quantity.    But  it  is  evident  that 

pi^sure"  "^  doing  this  they  must  give  up  the  direct  hedonometry 

must        which  Paley  and  Bentham  contemplated,  for  it  is 

abandon  .  •'  i-i        i.  ni 

the  exaot   quantity,  not  quality,  which  admits  of  being  gauged 

Bon  or"^"    or  measured  :  they  must  even  give  up,  as  generally 

pleasures,  applicable,  the  very  moderate  measurement  impHed 

in  such  a  phrase  as  that  '  of  two  pleasures  choose  the 

greatest';  to  which  they  will  liave  to  add,  Look  at 

your  kind  of  pleasure,  as  well  as  at  your  magnitude. 
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But  in  thus  giving  up  the  notion  of  directly  mea- 
sxuing  pleasures  one  with  another,  do  they  not  give 
up  all  that  recommendation  of  utilitarianism  which 
arises  from  its  being  a  good  definite  and  practical 
guide  of  action  ?  Is  it  a  more  real  and  easy  thing, 
in  this  way,  to  cpmpare  pleasures  than  to  compare 
virtues  ? 

They  say  it  is,  because  it  is  matter  of  experience,  fallacy  oi 
We  can  estimate,  they  say,  the-  pleaaingness  of  plea-enoe. 
sure  in  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  estimate  any- 
thing, by  experience  ;  we  ean  find  out  how  much  it 
does  please  :  i.  e.  how  much  oae  kind  of  it  pleases  as 
compared  with  another :  and  we  may  do  this  by 
finding  how  much  it  has  pleased  :  we  must  for  this 
interrogate  our  own  past  experience,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  others,  who  are  competent  judges. 

I  would  just  call  attention  in  passing,  to  the 
point  where  we  make  the  false  step,  or  where,  in  its 
usual  noiseless  way,  the  universal  fallacy  of  experi- 
ence, as  I  will  caU  it,  comes  in ;  where  we  step,  in  an 
instant  and  unperceivingly,  over  a  chasm  of  infinite 
depth.  It  is  there  wh-ere'we  conclude  the  degree  in 
which  pleasure  does  please,  from  the  degree  in  which 
it  Ims  pleased.  For  by  '  does  please ',  we  really 
mean,  not  that,  as  a  fact,  it  pleases  now,  or  at  such 
a  time,  or  any  number  of  times,  but  that  '  it  is  its 
nature  to  please  : '  the  universaHty  of  the  proposition 
is  something  not  given  by  experience.  And  in  this 
case  it  will  appear,  that  the  universal  proposition  is 
not  only  illogically  concluded,  bat  is  wrongly  con- 
cluded mfact. 

Ko  doubt  pleasure  is  a  thing  about  which  we  may,  pkasureis 
and  must,  if  we  are  wise,  ask  advice  of  others  and  of  ^f  "n^."*" 
our  former  selves,  but  we  shall  not  therefore  consider  ''}^^^^ 
ourselves  necessarily  boi.md  to  follow  it.     They  are 
not  we  (on  the    individuality  of    pleasture   I    shall 
G.  19 
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sKortly  have  something  more  to  say)  :  and  we  are 
not  wliat  we  were :  wliat  we  found  pleasant  for- 
merly may  not  be  pleasant  to  us  now.  All  this  is  so  ' 
trite  and  evident,  that  we  only  wonder  that  this  com- 
parative tasting  of  pleasures  by  people's  experience 
can  ever  have  been  seriously  brought  forward  to  a 
doctrine  which  was  to  solve  all  moral  difficulties  and 
give  us  a  universal  guide  to  action.  Our  palates  have 
the  same  sort  of  nerves :  and  consequently,  in  the 
rough  practical  way  which  I  above  mentioned,  if  there 
is  a  new  dish,  and  the  larger  number  of  the  company 
like  it,  I  say,  I  shall  very  probably  like  it  too  :  but 
'  de  gustibus  non  est' disputandum,'  in  matters  of 
pleasure  there  is  no  authority,  different  people  like 
different  things,  we  like  different  things  from  what 
we  liked  twenty  years  ago,  people  in  general  now 
like  different  things  from  those  which  people  in 
general  liked  a  hundred  years  ago ;  and  if  we  say 
there  are  some  things  which  are  worth  liking,  which 
people  should  like,  we  are  adding  a  new  element  not 
belonging  to  experience,  but  implying  an  ideal,  and 
really-  borrowed  from  that  other  part  of  moral  philo- 
sophy which  I  have  called  '  aretaics'. 
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ON     HAPPINESS. 


For   tlie   consideration    of   happiness,    the   proper  to  get  an 
point  of  departure  is  well-feehng,  not  that  distinct  |,^p^p°oesB 
pleasure  which  I  have  called  enjoyment.     The  op- ^'^''™ J^^"- 
posite  proceeding  is  what  may  he  called  an  error  ofmustEtrat 
utihtaiianism,   in  this  way.     To    utihtarianism,    as  teXigf  ' 
simply  making  much  of  happiness,  happiness  of  one  ^^Jy°^ 
kind  is  the  same  as  happiness  of  another  kind :  hut  '^^Ht. 
to  utilitarianism,  as  considering  happiness  descrihable 
and  messurahle,  and  professing  itself,  on  this  account, 
more  susceptible  of  accuracy,  as  a  moral  system,  than 
other  moral  systems,  it  is  important  to  start,  in  con- 
sidering happiness,  from  the  notion  of  distinct  plea- 
sure ; .  because  then   happiness   is    considered   as   a 
mass  of  pleasures,  or  a  quantity  of  pleasure,  which  it 
could  not  be  if  w,e  began  in  our  consideration  of  it 
from  well-feeling.     No  one  would  conceive  that  this 
could  lend  itself  to  anything  of  measurement,  or  that 
we  could  in  any  way  compare  the  degree  of  it  felt  by 
one  with  .the  degree  of  it  felt  by  another.     It  is 
the  accompaniment  of  a  state,  which  state  may  be 
analysed  as  to  its  constituent  parts,  but  happiness 
itself,  the  accompaniment,  is  something  incapable  of 
analysis.     In  this  view  of  the   matter  we   cannot 
possibly  imagine    the  happiness  to  be  the  principal 
thing,  so  that  the  state  exists  in  order  to  the  feeling 
of  it.     Our  feehng  happiness,  may  be  a  test  of  the 
state  being  the  right  and  proper  state  ;  but  to  pro- 
duce the  happiness,  we  must  produce  the  state. 

The  error  of  modem    utilitarians   as    to   happi-  Happiness 
ness,  seems  to  me  to  arise  from  an  imperfect  notion  «<=o='"*"'g 
19—2 
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to  P^ey  of  the  manner  in  which  any  happiness,  deserving  to 
tham.  be  called  such,  belongs  to  life  in  general.  Had  they 
understood  thia  more  truly,  they  would  have  seen 
that  it  is  as  hard  to  descrite  happiness  as  it  is  to 
describe  right,  and  that  any  notion  of  making  morals 
more  simple  by  building  them  on  the  basis  of  plea^ 
sure  or  happiness  is  chimerical :  while  in  the  attempt 
to  do  this  all  r-eal  notion  of  happiness  is  destroyed. 
Of  utilitarian  conceptions  of  happiness,  Paley's  is 
probably  the  truest  to  the  ancient  Epicureanism ; 
which,  to  the  depth  to  vrhich  it  went,  had  its  truth, 
and  was  susceptible  of  very  various  form  according  to 
the  mind  of  the  conceiver ;  but  which  nevertheless 
always  seems  to  me  to  have  had  a  kind  of  untruth- 
fulness like  that  of  pastoral  poetry,  to  have"  taken 
little  account  of  the  real  movers  of  action,  and  the 
most  important  feelings.  Bentham's  conception  was 
of  a  sort  of  legal  happiness ;  a  mapping  out  of  m- 
finitely  varied  feeling  into  forms  in  which  it  ought 
to  arrange  itself,  French  departments  or  American 
counties ;  a  process  excellent  in  many  respects  for 
the  purpose  for  which,  he  used  it,  but  not  at  all  a 
Economi-  real  account  of  man.  At  present,  it  seems  to  me 
happinees^  that,  in  the  desire  to  create  a  positive  or  inductive 
as  ooneist-  science  of  morals,  there  is  a  disposition,  suffgested 

ing  m  the  .   ^  ,    ■'-  *^^ 

poases-      by  political  economy,  to  describe   the   materials  of 

roaViaia    happiness   as  happiness   itself,    and    to  think    that 

^^"^°^"    some  observation,  or  positive  research,  will  give  the 

manner  In  which  they  ought  to  be  distributed.     On 

this  I  will  say  a  few  words. 

Wealth,  I  suppose/may  be  defined  as  the  mass  of 
the  commodities  which  man  more  or  less  urgently 
requires,  and  in  using  enjoys,  with  the  exclusion  of 
some,  scarcely  indeed  to  be  called  commodities,  which 
are  common  to  all.  We  may  thus  readily  analyse  it, 
and  we  find  the  various  kinds  of  it  satisfying  various 
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"requirements,  and  giving  various  kinds  of  enjoyment. 
We  may  claasify  the  kinds :  and  we  thus  have  a 
or  ■  arrangement .  of  enjoyments  at  once 
;  itself  to  us.  Wealth  is  moat  unequally 
distributed ;  some  have  none,  some  have  much. 
Here  then  we  find  a  ready  means  for  increasing  man's 
enjoyment ;  here  we  have  good  action  suggested  to 
us,  and  suggested  to  us  simply  as  the  production  of 
enjoyment. 

Again,  according  to  Political  Economy,  labour  is  Action  is 
looked  upon  merely  as  the  means  to  the  attainment  n  meMa^o 
of  the  one  thing  in  itself  needful,  wealth.    Did  wealth  ^^°^'^ 
exist  without  labour,  labour  would  be  folly.     In  like  io.iiour  is 

1    ,  , .         to  wealth, 

manner  it  seems  to  be  assumed  by  some  morahsts 
that  all  the  happiness  of  life  consists  in  the, play  of 
it,  so  to  speak,  and  none  in  the  work. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  I  noticed  as  the 
cardinal  point  of  my  difference  with  utilitarianism 
in  the  beginning,  that  it  looks  upon  man  as  fruitive, 
or  enjoying,  in  the  first  instance,  and  active  only  In 
the  second  instance,  because  without  acting  he  can- 
not procure  enjoyments  Man,  I  said,  is  active  and 
fruitive.  both  in  conjunction  :  and  the  happiness  or 
successfulness  of  his  nature  is  in  this,  that  there 
exists  pleasure,  his  own  and  that  of  others,  which 
may  serve  as  .an  end  for  his  action,  and  that  he  has 
powers  of  action  by  means  of  which  he  can  procure 
his  own  and  others'  pleasure. 

It  is    the  alternation   or  conjunction  of  action  Thsre  ia 
and  enjoyment  which  constitutes  I'ife :  and  happiness  ^vofTOd" 
is  in  life,  not  in  the  fruitive  portion  of  life  only,  the  ^  ^"^t'o"- 
enjoyment.     Man's  active  powers  are  as  much  a  part 
of  him  as  his   susceptibilities   of  enjoyment.     The 
enjoyment  involved  in  the  exercise  of  the  former  is  as 
important  as  the  enjoyment  which  they  are  exercised 
to  procure.    He  would  in  this  way  be  unhappier  if 
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-he  were  happier :  his  happiness  would  be  further  off 

if  it  were  nearer. 

It  is  all  thia  whicli  makea  the  compKcated  cha- 
racter and,  at  the  same  time,  the  interest  of  hiimiaii 
happiness,  and  which  makes  it  constantly  impossible 
for  a  man  to  say  what  is  his  enjoyment,  and  what  is 
to  love  ot  his  trouble.  And  man's  economic  circumstances 
themselves  in  reality  rest  upon  this,  though  in  con- 
sidering them  we  make  for  convenience  an  abstrac- 
tion, and  suppose  that  wealth  is  enjoyment,  and  that 
labour  is  {so  far  as  it  goes)  a  pain  or  evil  undergone 
for  the  sake  of  it.  It  is  this  complication  of  human 
happiness  which  makes  the  substantial  folly'  of  all 
satires  on  the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  or  in  fact,  on 
the  supposed  folly  of  men".  It  causes  a  perpetual 
circular  reasoning  in  all  our  attempts  to  estimate 
pleasure  given  :  we  say,  it  is  evident  that  this  thing 
gives  great  pleasure,  or  else  men  would  not  take  so 
much  trouble  to  get  it ;  and  then  again,  they  take 
all  this  trouble  to  get  it  because  it  gives  so  much 
pleasure.  It  seems  to  me,  that  if  we  oppose  the  total 
action  of  men  on  the  one  side,  to  their  total  enjoyment 
on  the  other  (not,  taking  into  account  the  fact  that 
often  the  labour' falls  to  one,  and  the  enjoyment  to 
another),  and  if  we  suppose  that  men  then  really 
could  and  did  beforehand  estimate  the  value  of  plea- 
sure against  the  labour  it  would  cost,  estimating  this 
latter  all  along  as  an  evil,  it  is  a  question  whether 
states  of  liigh  economical  civilization  would  ever  exist. 
They  esist,  because  along  with  the  love  of  enjoyment, 
the  sole  utihtarian  motive,  there  exists  in  man  an 
impulse  to  the  exercise  of  his  faculties,  or  so  far  to 
labour,  as  well  as  to  enjoyment,  and  a  capability  of 
rational  improvement  which  suggests  to  him  that  it 
is  better  to  exercise  these  faculties  in  the  production 
of  what  will  be  useful  and  enjoyed  than  in  i 
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pursuits  lite  war.     And  so  men  get  on  to  high  civil- 
ization and  to  luxury. 

As  there  is  one  line  of  moral  philosophy  thus  Jural  view 
connected  with  the  study  of  political  economy,  and  jng  happi- 
suggesting  to  us  human  enjoyTnent  as  what  we  should  °^j^q^'**' 
start  with  or  make  oxir  first  consideration ;  so  there 
is  another  line  of  moral  philosophy  which  is  associated 
with  jurisprudence  or  law,  and  which  starts  with  the 
consideration  of  human  action.  Bentham  attempted 
to  reform  law  hy  bringing  it  into  the  sphere  of  direct 
considerations  of  human  pleasure  and  happiness,  so 
far  us  I  understand,  with  great  profit.  But  there 
exists  exactly  the  same  necessity  for  our  bringing  our 
views  of  human  happiness  into  the  sphere  of  juris- 
prudence, or  the  science  of  the  principles  upon  which, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  men  have  regulated  their  action. 
For  there  we  see  human  life  :  we  see  how  men  un- 
derstand their  own  requirements,  the  purpose  of 
their  action,  the  proper  direction  and  proper  restraint 
of  it :  a  theory  of  human  happiness  out  of  relation 
with  this  would  be  as  unsatisfactory  as  a  system  of 
law  out  of  relation  with  human  happiness. 

And "  human  life,  as  a  whole,  consists   more   in  Life  is 
action  than  in  enjoyment.     To  describe  man  we  must  m^\v  of 
describe  his  habits  of  life,  the  things  that  he  does  :  ''^*'"°' 
his   important   pleasures  are  closely  involved  with  eiigiitiy  of 
these,    and   hardly   describable  independently ;    or,  enjoy- 
where  they  are  so,  are  endlessly  associated  with  other  ™^"  ' 
feelings :  the  more  distinctly  describable  and  sepa- 
rable, a  pleasure  is,  the  less  it  is  important.     The 
distinct    pleasures    are    Hke    an    animal's   fondness , 
for  salt  or  any  speciality  of  that  kind,  as  compared 
with  the  .pleasures,  involved  with  other  feelings  and 
with  pain,  in  its  exercise  of  its  faculties  to  secure  its 
food  and  gratify  its  appetite,  according  to  its  con- 
stantly present  impulses. 
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Aristote-  It  is  not  *  tte  abundance  of  the  things  which  he 

eib-pojta,  possesseth '  which  makes  a  man's  life,  but  it  is  his  liv- 
ing, his  exercising  his  faculties  ;  hia  happiness  is  his 
euTTpa^Ca,  that  word  which  the  Greek  moral  instinct 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  made  for  the  Aristotelic 
philosophy,  in  which  feeling  and  action  are  joined  in 
a  single  notion  as  they  are  joined  in  consciousness, 
the  life  being  in  this  union  of  action  and  feeling : 
living  rightly  is  the  doing  what  we  should,  in  which 
doing  we  feel  as  we  should  ;  and  tbisia  the  important  • 
or  fundamental  happiness,  to  which  the  various 
separate  deacribable  pleasures  are  desirable,  but  not 
necessary,  appendages-.  The  Aristotelic  philosophy 
was  true  to  reality  in  the  way  in  which  it  looked  at 
these  pleasures,  and  in  the  way  in  which  it  dealt 
with  the  materials  of  happiness.  Its  ewSat/iofta, 
or  happiness,  was  not  a  function  or  development  of 
Tjhot^,  pleasure  ;  but,  aa  I  have  described  it  above,  a 
something  more  general  and  deeper,  to.  which  this, 
other  might  be  added  :  not  a  mere  product  of  the 
Xopy/yCa  or  materials  of  happiness,  but  the  right  use 
of  the  latter,  with  fuU  individual  action, 
impi'oyed  Happiuess  then  consists,  firstly,  in  Hving,  feeling, 
of  iiapiii-  thinking,  as  it  is  the  nature  of  man  to  live,  feel,  and 
noss.  think,  especially  as  it  is  the  best  or  ideal  nature  of 
man  to  live,  feel,  and  think ;  secondly,  in  the  pursuit 
of  purposes  worth  pursuing,  especially  in  the  success- 
ful pursuit  of  them,  giving  rise  to  gi'atrhcation  ;  and, 
finally,  in  more  of  distinct  and  separable  pleasure,, 
or  enjoyment;  or  perhaps,  which  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  in  less  of  distinct  pain,  the  counterpart  of  en- 
joyment, and  in  the  lives  of  many  much  the  readier 
at  hand ;  in  ao  much  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  entire 
absence  of  the  one  would  be  cheaply  pui'chased  with 
the  cntne  absence  of  the  other.    . 

In  man's  nature,  as  I  have  described,  sociality  is 
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not  a  quasi-accident,  but  of  the  essence  of  it :  each 
feeling,  bears  its  imprint.  Thus  the  living,  feeling, 
thinking,  as  man  should,  has  reference  not  to  tlie 
man's  self  alone,  but  to  his;  place  with  others,  and  his 
relation  to  them ;  and  into  his  purposes  they,  as 
well  as  himself,  must  enter. 

From  the   above   remarks   about  happiness  the 
following  may  appear. 

Moral  psychology  endeavours  to  co-ordinate  indi-  Difficulty 
vidual  experiences ;  a  thing  which  is,  in  all  respects,  at  g^oraf 
difficult,  and  at  least  aa  difficult  in  regard  c£  happi-  =?°o^'"- 
ness  as  in  regard  of  any  moral  sentiment.    When  we  regard  to_ 
are  speaking  about  moral  sentiment,  of  eonrse  a  man  ence  of 
may  reply  to  us,  '  I  feel  no  such  sentiment ' :    but  I'l^'^""^- 
quite  to  the  same  degree,  as  it  seems  to  me,  when 
we  are  speaking  of  any  pleasure,  he  might  answer,  'It 
does  not  please  me.'     And  when  we  say,  that  men 
are  educated  morally  to  think  in  this  or  that  manner, 
and  that  it  is  in  this  way  that  it  is  determ^ined  what 
their  moral  sentiments  shall  he,  I  cannot  see  at  all 
why  it  may  not  be  said  to  the  ^me  extent  that  they 
are  educated  to  enjoy  this  or  that,  and  that  thus  it 
is  determined  by  education  what  their  pleasure  shall 
be.    When  therefore  an  appeal  is  made  to  experience 
as  to  what  is  pleasing,  and  we  are  told.  Here  is  real 
matter  of  experience,  Here  is  something  to  found  a 
positive  science  upon,  I  am  quite  unable  to  see  how 
an  appeal  can  be  made  to  experience  aa  to  what  is 
pleasant  more  than  as  to.  what  is  right.     Men  seem 
to  me  to  vary  and  differ  at  least  as  much  in  their 
enjoyments    aa    in     their    moral    sentiments ;    and 
therefore,    besides    the    consideration    that     moral 
science    is    concerned  primarily  with   an  ideal   and 
only  with  positive  science  as  subordinate  to  such,  I 
do  not  see  that  pleasure  offers  us  a  firmer  groiind  for 
a  positive  science  than  moral  sentiment  does. 
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Writers  wKo  have  not  had  a  theory  to  serve,  the 
simple  surveyors  of  human  natiire,  like  Herodotus  or 
Montaigne,  have  dwelt  on  the  variety  and  uncer- 
tainty of  human  enjoyment  just  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  utilitarians  have  dwelt  on  the  variety  and  un- 
certainty of  moral  sentiment  and  reason  aniong  men  : 
moral  sentiment  is  as  much  fixed  in  man  as  anything 
is.  That  is,  both  his  moral .  sentiments,  and  his 
views  of  pleasure  and  happiness,  are  developments 
and  exhibitions  of  his  wide  and  varied  nature. 

Human  pleasure  and  happiness  thus  eludes  the 
attempt  at  exact  description  and  classification  of  it : 
;  and  there  is  danger  of  mistake  -and  immorality  in 
such  attempt,  in  the  manner- which  I  will  shew. 
Danser  of  It  is  Scarcely  possible  to  attempt  to  analyze  hap- 
'on^ttres-  piiiess  into  particular  distinct  pleasures,  without 
pericmoe  of  gi vinff  a  greater  apparent  importance  than  they 
really  nave,  m  proportion  with  the  mass  ot  nappi- 
ness  in  life,  to  the  distinctly  .describable  pleasures, 
such  as  are  many  physical  ones.  To  give  a  coarse 
instance  :  a  man  sees  put  down  among  pleasures 
the  very  distinct  physical  pleasure  of  intoxication, 
and  hears  it  said  that  it  is  very  intense.  He  says  to 
himself,  '  To  think  that  I  should  have  lived  so  many 
years  without  once  experiencing  this  pleasure !  here 
is  one  ingredient  of  happiness  which  I  have  quite 
neglected.'  He  is  told  perhaps,  'You  will  have  to 
pay  for  the  pleasure  with  pains,  with  head-ache  after- 
wards, with  the  danger  of  falling  into  a  habit  which 
will  be  your  misery,'  He  says,  '  I  will  try  if  I  cannot, 
managing  the  thing  wisely,  secure  the  pleasare  and 
guard  against  the  pains,' — I  think  I  can.'  The  real 
thing  to  be  said  to  him  is,  Your  truest  happiness  will 
be  that  which  will  flow  from  your  life  itself,  and  your 
wisest  plan  will  be  to  try  to  make  your  life  such  as 
will   furnish  such  happiness.     The  pleasure  of  dis- 
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tinctly  conceivable  and  describabie'  enjoyment,  the 
old  tJSoi^  or  voluptas,  is  something  wliich  life  might 
be  perfectly  happy  without,  there  being  q^uite  enough 
pleasure  for  happiness  involved,  so  to  speak,  in  living, 
in  the  moral  respiration  of  desire  and  gratification, 
pursuit  and  attainment,  affection  and  response,  which 
we  cannot  live  for  a  day  without ;  so  that  we  need 
not  go  out  of  our  way  to  say  with  regret  {except  it 
be  in^the  point  of  view  of  curiosity),  there  is  this  or 
that  distinct  .pleasure  which  I  have  gone  through 
hfe  without  tasting.  We  have  not  enough  enjoying 
power  to  taste  every  possible  pleasure,-  and  the 
pleasures  involved  in  life  are  the  most  fundamental 
and  the  best. 

It  is  because  of  happiness  having  its  groundwork 
thus  in  the  individual  life  or  mind,  that  it  so 
thoroughly  flies  all  description,  and  that  we  do  not, 
in  enumerating  partictilar  pleasures,  even  approach 
towards  a  description  of  it.  And  it  is  for  the  .same 
reason  that  the  experience  of  one  person  and  another 
about  it  cannot  be  really  compared.  To  a  being 
capable  of  reading  human  hearts  the  world  must 
present  a  curious  picture  of  people  mutually  pitying 
each  other,  each  thinking  the  other  unhappy,  and  of 
people  mutually  envying  each  other,  each  thinking 
the  other  happy.  Even  the  comparative  amount  of 
enjoyment,  to  different  individuals,  of  the  distinctly 
separable  pleasures,  cannot,  be  estimated :  no  man 
can  tell  whether  different  individuals  derive  the 
same  pleasure  from  intoxication  ■:  no  man  can  tell 
whether  the  rich  mail's  champagne  gives  to  him  the 
same  pleasure  that  the  poor  man's  beer  gives  to  Jiim, 
or  whether  it  gives  him  a  greater  pleasure  in  propor- 
tion to  the  superiority  of  the  liquor :  so  utterly 
empty  is  all  the  talk  about  measuring  the  intensity 
of  pie; 
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Cop.  The  first  condition  of  happineaa  ia  then,  if  I  may 

happinesa,  SO  Speak,  to  have  good  fecultiea  for  it  and,  to  the 
^^d"^.'     ^^^^  of  our  power,  to    keep   or   make   them  such. 


3  faculties  are  in  fact  the  ordinary  faculties  of 
inward  or  moral  life  in  their  subjective  or  conscioua 
aspect :  and  to  have  them  good  in  the  point  of  view 
of  happiness  is  to  have  them  what  they  should  be  in 
themaelves,  and  then  to  take  the  pleasure  which 
springs  from  the  exercise  of  them  as  it  cornea.  This 
ia  that  great  principle  of  happineas,— 7that  it  is  not 
anything  which  can  be  gained,  by  seeking  it,  that  it 
is  not  what- will  bear  being  looked  at  in  the  &ce. 
Secondary  to  thia  groundwork  of  happiness  (the 
happinesa  of  well-feeling,  of  life,  of  enjoyed  and  fruit- 
ful thought,  emotion,  and  action),  ia  such  happiness 
as  may  arise  from  distinct  and  exhibitable  plea- 
sures :  and  then,  as  a  pre-condition,  more  or  less,  for 
the  substantial  happiness,  though  in  no  respect 
constituting  it,  are  necessary  what. I  have  called  the 
materials  of  it. 
Bsamina-  The  commou  maxims  about  happiness  belong  for 
mMima  the  most  part  to  the  region  of  what  I  will  venture  to 
happiness  ■  "^^  amphilogij:  that  is,  they  are  true,  but  an  opposite 
statement  might  be  made  with  equal  truth  :  their 
truth  is  partial,  and  implies  such  conditions  and  such 
an  understanding  of  the  terms  as  doea  not  exclude 
the  oppoaite  statement, 
that  hap.  Of  this  kind  is  the  saying,  that  happinesa  consists 

^nSliu  in  contentment. 

content-  This,  as  we  ahould  mean  it  now,  is  not  exactly 

Beiation  either  a  Stoic  or  an  Epicurean  view,  but  a  sort  of 
maKimto  dilution  of  either  of  them,  or  balance  of  the  two,  to 
E^^^em  suit  the  Qommon  run  of  the  world  :  it  is  what  they 
views,  have  come  to  in  the  currency  of  ordinary  life.  "With 
the  Stoic  the.  maxim  would  only  be  properly  true 
on    the  supposition  of  contentment  meaning,  as  it 
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etymologically  does,  active  self-restraint,  amounting 
possibly  even  to  self-denial.  With  tlie  Epicurean 
it  would  not  be  properly  true,  because  he  says  that 
life  is  to  be  continually,  though  not  an  anxious,  yet 
a  real,  search,  after  pleasure.  Our  present  meaning 
for  the  maxim,  viz.  '  You  have  so  much  material 
for  happiness,  be  satisfied  with  that  and  make  your- 
self happy  with  it,'  would  suit  neither.  The  Stoic 
would  say,  Do  not  be  resting  in  and  thinking  of 
that ;  the  Epicurean  would  say.  Get  more.  ■  Nor  is 
human  nature,  in  practice,  more  satisfied  with  it 
than  they.  There  seems  to  be  no  alternative  between 
not  thinking  of  happiness,  and  trying  to  get  more. 
No  man  will  ba  content,  if  he  begins  thinking 
whether  he  is  happy  or  not.  Contentment  is  a 
passive,  not  an  active,  resting  in  our  lot. 

Whatever  may  be  natural  to  man,  contentment 
is  not.  Actunence  or  desire  of  action,  in  one  form  or 
another,  whether  as  restlessness,  ennui,  dissatisfac- 
tion, or  the  imagination  of  something  desirable,  is 
quite  aa  much  a  fact  of  human  nature  as  any  kind  of 
want  or  need.  Were  all  appetites  and  desires  satis-  , 
fied,  thiS'  would  remain.  Man  wants  an  object  for 
his  activity  quite  as  much  as  he  wants  his  activity 
for  the  support  of  his  life. 

'  Having  food  and  raiment,  let  us  therewith  be  it  is  cot 
content ' :  but  neither  the  Apostle  nor  the  pohtlcal  J^ce  wih 
economist  recommend  content  simply;  for  it  is  dis- ^^jj_ 
satisfaction  and  not  satisfaction,  which  is  the  parent  ™''y.*"' 
of  a]l  idealism,  energy,  and  progress.     The  political  Economy, 
economist  has  to  urge  men  not  to  be  content  short 
of  food  and  raiment,  and  that'  good  and  substantial, 
and  even  not  to  be  content  with  these :  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  pioneers  of  commerce  to  make  men  feel 
new  wants,  that  is,  to  put  an  end  to  their  content- 
ment :    content   is    stagnation.       The    Apostle   bids 
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people  be  content  with  food  and  raiment,  not  in 
order  that,  having  provided  these,  they  may  I'est  and 
be  idle,  but  because  he  haa  worthier  work  to  set 
before  them  than  the  labouring  to  supply  themselves 
with  more  of  food  and  raiment,  and  things  like  these. 
It  is  not  the  being  satisfied  or  content  that  he 
praises,  but  the  knowing  when  we  have  got  enough 
of  the  less  worthy  good  things  of  life  in  order  that 
we  may  expend  our  efforts  on  the  more  worthy. 

Does  not  The  praise  which  has  been  given  to  contentment. 

huml^es-  belongs,  I  am  disposed  to  think,  to  a  sort  of  language 

perienoe.  -^vliicJi  doos  not  represent  anything  very  real  among 
men :  it  is  a  neutral  state,  not  to  any  great  extent 
existent,  nor  particularly  desirable  to  exist.  If  a 
man's  thoughts  are  employed  about  his  condition,  he 
either -enjoys  his  circumstances  and  employment,  and 
this  it  is  which  is  such  a  main  element  of  happiness, 
or  else  he  dislikes  it:  if,  on  the  contrary,  his  thoughts 
are  not  so  employed,  this  may  be  either  because  he 
is  simply  stagnant-minded,  or  because,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Apostle  above,  there  is  something  else  which 
employs  them.  None  of  these  states  of  mind,  I 
think,  represent  the  contentment  of  moralists,  which 
seems  to  me  to  belong  rather  to  the  sphere  of  shep- 
herds and  hermits  than  to  man  as  he  is.  If  St  Paul 
had  not  had  something  better  to  do,  there  would 
have  been  no  merit  in  his  being  satisfied  with  food 
and  raiment,  and  certainly  no  happiness :  he  would 
have  been  happier  in  providing  himself  more  of  them, 
a^d  things  like  them;  whether  he  wanted  them  or 
not,  than  in  idly  meditating  on  his  having  enough  of 
them. 

The  eon-  The  truth  on  this  subject  of  contentment  and  hap- 

!  really  lies  just  the  inverse  way  :.  it  may  be" 


^'happi-^  truly  said  that  discontent  is  of  all  the  feehngs  whi,ch 
neas.        ^ltg  not  bodUy  pain,  the  most  essential  and  evident 
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unhappiness.  By  discontent  we  mean  commonly 
sterile  and  repining  dissatisfaction.  This  is  q^uite 
a  different  thing  from  active  and  energetic  dissatis- 
faction. And  it  ia  the  poison  of  all  happiness ; 
as  envy,  which  it  resembles,  is  the  poison  of  all 
benevolence.  It  is  the  positive  or  affirmative  feeling, 
and  ought  to  have  had  the  positive  term.  The 
colourless  contentment  which  we  spoke  of,  simply 
means  the  absence  of  it,  and  should  have  had  the 
negative  term.  In  a  general  way,  where  there  is 
absence  of  discontent,  there  is  more  or  less  enjojnnent 
of  condition,  the  mind  is  alive  one  way  or  the  other : 
and  g'enerally  where  there  is  enjoyment  there  is 
activity,  work  is  being  done  :  discontent  is  a  kind  of 
mental  fermentation  or  turning  sour,  withovit  result.- 
eitlrer  in  the  present  or  the  future. 

The  old  Stoic  view  was,  in  substance.  If  you  have  The 
sufficient  strength  of  mind  you  can  enjoy  anything  :  ^^^^ ' 
and  this,  though  exaggerated,  is  truer  to  reality  than  l^l°^l 
the,  notion  of  neutral  contentment.'  So   far  as,  bytmtii. 
saying  that  happiness  is  in  contentment,'  we  mean 
that  happiness  is  to  a  great  degree  our  own  work, 
we   are    undoubtedly  right.     According  to  circum- 
stances, our  best  happiness  will  be  either  in  resting 
satisfied  with,  and  doing  what  we  can  to  enjoy,  what 
we  have  and  are,  or  in  exerting  ourselves  to  gain 
more  and  be  different.     Or,  Most  commonly,  our  hap- 
piness wUl  be  found  in  being  satisfied  in  some  par- 
ticulars, restless,  stirring,  energetic,  in  others.     Ac- 
cordingly, with  exactly  the  same  truth  with  which  we 
say,    Happiness  is   in    contentment,    in   restraining 
desire,  we  may  eay,  Happiness  is  in   hope,  effort, ' 
energy,  in  encouraging  desire. 

The  moral  philosopher  is  in  fact  as  much  con- 
cerned to  encourage  desires  and  aspirations,  as  the 
political  economist  to  encourage  tvants.  ■  The  hclp- 
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lessnesa,  liatlessnesa,  undesiringness,  which  charac- 
terizes the  moral  hemg  of  so  many,  is  exactly 
analogous  to  the  economical  condition  of  well-satis- 
fied, unwanting  barbarians. '  Few  people  desire  any-  ■ 
thing,  of  themselves  :  they  copy  their  neighbours, 
desire  something,  wealth  for  instance,  simply  because 
everybody  else  does. 

Contentment  is  opposed,  in  a  manner,  to  ambition 
and  to  covetousness. 
contcDt-  Ambition  is  a  term  which  we  use  now  to  express 

^^o'a^  io  the  desire,  on  the  part  of  individuals,  to  rise  and  to 
ambition:  distinguish  themselves,  and  the  desire  on  the  part 
of  states,  to  gain  glory  and  to  extend  their  dominion. 
Between  what  is  commonly  understood  as  ambi- 
-tion,  in  individuals,  and  contentment,  the  question, 
both  as  to  duty  and  happiness,  is  mainly  one  of 
temperament :  some  are  called  one  way  and  some 
another.  But  giving  a  wider  meaning  to  the  word 
ambition,  all  are  called  to  ambition,  to  aspiration,  to 
eifort  upwards,  to  raise  themselves  higher,  to  make 
themselves  better :  there  is  no  true  living,  and 
therefore  no  real  happiness,  without  it :  the  content- 
ment which  is  opposed  to  this  is  ignavia,  sloth, 
as  opposed  Covetousncss  means  with  us  now  rather  the 
tousnets.  indisposition  to  part  with  money  than  the  eagerness 
to  gain  it.  It  is  in  this  latter  character  however, 
as  the  TrXeove^Ca  or  ifuXapyvpCa  of  the  New  Testament, 
that  it  is  opposed  to  contentment.  In  a  commer- 
cial country,  the  quality  of  mind  which  makes  a  man 
an  energetic  trader  is  a  kind  of  ambition,  a  trader's 
ambition  :  and  as  against  contentment,  it  stands  on 
the  same  footing  as  that.  There  is  no  principle  upon 
which  we  can  fix  any  point  as  the  point  of  reasonable 
contentment.  The  same  reasons  which  may  make  a- 
man,  after  having  made  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
go  on  to  a  hundred,  may  act  to  make  him  go  on  still 
further. 
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I  may  aa  well  here,  as  anywhere,  say  a 
word  or  two  on  the  relation  of  patience  and  of  hope 
to  happiness. 

The  state  of  our  mind  in  regard  of  pleasure,  and 
the  fact  whether  we  have  much  or  Httle  of  what  can 
be  distinctly  described  as  pleasure,  is  of  comparatively 
little  consequence  aa  regards  our  general  happiness, 
this  depending  far  more  upon  our  disposition  of  mind 
as  to  pain,  and  upon  our  dispoaitioa  of  mind  as  to  the 
future. 

By  patience,  as  we  use  the  word  in  English,  we  Patiemw 
mean  two  very  distinct  things  ;  one,  a  manner  of  eufiering 
endurance  of  present  pain;  the  other,  a  manner  of^^^^jo 
looking  to  something  expected,  happiiiesa 

In  respect  of  the  former  of  these,  supposing  as  it  im- 
patience to  be  a  bare  aelf-resignation,  and  impatience  priacipio 
a  struggle,  it  is  a  question  which  of  the  two  is  a  "^  ^'"*' 
better  bearing  of  pain,  and  so  far  as  either  of  them 
can  be  said  to  diminish  pain,  which  does  so  most. 
The  real  reason  why,  in  pains  of  a  serious  nature, 
patience  is  the  better  of  the  two,  is  because  of  the 
mixture  of  moral  (or  religious)  elements  in  it  with  the 
bare  self-resignation.  Both  the  old  Stoic  endurance 
and  the  Christian  patience  arise  from  a  principle  which 
may  be  called  faith :  and  the  Stoic  notion,  that  its 
being  hard  to  be  borne  by  the  individual  did  not  make 
it  in  itself  an  evU,,  is  the  same  principle  which,  more 
rightly  informed  and  made  to  refer  to  a  divine  ruling 
will,  becomes  Christian  patience.  It  is  the  union 
of  self-resignation  with  faith  in  something,  or  far 
better,  with  faith  and  love  resting  in  some  One 
deemed  better  and  wiser  than  ourselves,  which 
makes  patience,  as  compared  with  struggle,  the  side 
of  less  xmhappiness. 

Patience,  ■  as   a   manner   of  thinking   about  the  Patieneo 

,    ,  ,         ,  111  .         as  to  the 

future,    might    more    properly    be    called    non-im-  iututo  ia  a 
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mean  be-    patience,   impatience   being  rathor    the   affirmative 
iiopefui-    feeling,  and  patience  the  negation  of  it. 
fearini-  Patience  in.  regard  of  the  future    is 

ness.  ju^g  contentment  in  regard  of  our  circumstances, 
and  is  of  a  very  doubtful  character,  either  as  a 
virtue  or  as  a  part  of  happiness. 

Imagination,  applied  to  the  future,  generates 
in  "US  two  feelings,  sanguineness  or  hopefulness  on 
the  one  side ;  fearfulnesa  on  the  other,  and  so  far  as 
constitution  determines  our  after  .happiness,  it  is  a 
trite  matter  that  our  disposition  to  the  former  of 
these  is  a  main  constituent  of  it. 

Patience,  as  a  temper  for  action,  like  an  Aris- 
totehc  mean,  moderates  sanguineness  at  the  same 
time  that  it  supplies  encouragement  and  constancy 
to   fearfulness  or   distrustfulness :    it  is   a   kind    of 
fly-wheel  to  energy.     Impatience  is  a  sign,  according 
to  the  temperament,  either  of  ill-regulated  sanguine- 
ness or  of  fearfulness  and  distrust. 
Thehappi-        Jt  is  however  in  the  point  of  view  of  happiness 
depends     that  I  have  to  do  with  these  feelings  now  :  and  the 
tbeiZi°^  position  of  the  mind,  as  to  pleasure,  in  its  prospective 
^wm^**  feelings,  is  a  matter  of  great  interest, 
pany  Ae-  Pleasure  and  pain  are  in  the  greater  part  of  life 

pursuit,  mixed  together  in  a  manner  such  that  we  cannot 
separate  them.  One  genus  of  pleasure  is,  as  I  have 
described,  gratification  or  the  satisfaction  of  desire : 
as  in  contrast  with  this  satisfaction,  the  desire  is 
pain :  but  the  desire  and  pursuit  is  a  development 
of  life  in  us,  an  exercise  of  a  faculty :  as  such,  it 
involves  the  concomitant  pleasure  of  such  life  and 
action,  "the  well-feeling  as  I  have  called  it,  and  this 
may  he  so  great,  that  the  desire  and  pursuit  may  be, 
in  its  way,  as  pleasurable  as  the  gratification. 

The  great  mass  of  hfe  is  desire  and  pursuit,  for 
gratification  is  from  the  nature  of  it  short-lived  as 
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compared  with  that :  and  hence  the  happiness  of  life, 
ill  one  or  another,  to  a  large  degree  depends  upon 
the  proportions  in  which,  according  to  the  constitu- 
tion, deaire  and  pursuit  are  painful  or  pleasurahle. 

Speaking  generally,  a  hopeful  or  sanguine  tern-  Tte  iuter- 
perament  is  in  this  point  of  view  the  life  of  life  ;  hut  fewwith 
this  ia  only  speaking  quite  generally,  for  when  we  uXmt  to 
come  to  particulars,    much   presents  itself  besides.  ''^®- 
Where  there  is  hopefulness,  there   is  a  half-enjoy- 
ment,   by    anticipative   imagination,    all    along    the 
pursuit ;  but,  if  the  mixture  of  fearfulness  tempers 
this  half-enjoyment,  it  adds  to  it  certain  elements, 
which  must  be  called  pleasure,  though  of  a  different 
kind.     The  life  of  each  one  of  us,  which,  while  we 
read  with  interest  the  depicturement    of  the  lives 
of  others,  seems  prosaic  to  us  because  it  is    ours, 
just  as  the  present  seems  prosaic  becatise  it  is  not 
the  past,  is  an  epic  of  continually    varied    interest 
as  to  the  feelings  which  it  involves ;  and  a  course  of 
uniform  hopefulness  would  not  be  the  most  interest- 
ing,   nor  all  tilings  considered,   I  think,  the  most 
happy. 

Childhood  and  youth  are  the  time  of  most  hope-  Cause  oi 
fulness,  and  are  probably  in  the  mass  of  men  the  ues„^|>''£''^'' 
happiest  time,  and  this  because  of  the  prevalence  of  ^^'''^°*"^' 
such  hopefulness :  but  we  are  hardly  able  to  say  for 
certain    that   they  are   the   happiest,    for  it   is   as 
difficult  to  compare,  as  to  pleasure,  the  experience 
of  one  time  of  life  with  another,  as  it  is  to  compare, 
as  to  pleasure,  the  experience  of  one  man  with  that 
of  another  :  and  supposing  they  are  so,  we  can  hardly 
tell  whether  this  does  not  arise  from  the  unnecessary 
degree  in  which  our  imagination,  and  consequently 
the  vividness  of  our  moral  perceptions,  stagnates  as 
we  become  older.      'When  I  became  a  man,  I  put 
away  childish  things:'  so  I  suppose  it  must  be  with 
30—2 
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US ;  but  there  are  some  childish  things  which  I  think 
we  might  keep  with  ixs  always,  at  least  more  than 
we  do. 

The  saying  that  happiness  is  in  distraction  is  not 
'  more  true  than  the  saying  which  we  have  been  con- 
"  sidering,  that  it  is  in  contentment.  Neither  of  them 
do  justice  to  human,  life, 

The  latter  saying  gives  the  idea  that  life  is  so 
unhappy  and  so  dreadful  that  it  will  not  bear  to  he 
looked  at ;  that  we  can  only  be  happy  when  our 
■attention  is  in  some  way  diverted  from  it ;  that,  left 
to  our  own  selves  and  our  own  thoughts,  we  must  be 
unhappy ;  that  happiness  is  in  amusement,  labour 
being  one  form  of  such  amusement. 

This  very  likely  represents  the  state  of  mind  of  a 
good  many,  and  it  has  a  side  of  truth  in  application 
to  all ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  truth  which  it 
involves  is  very  hmited,  and  that  the  state  of  mind 
which  it  represents  is  one  which  our  happiness  rather 
consists  in  avoiding.  There  is  a  pleasure  in  distrac- 
tion, dissipation,  amusement  of  mind  ;  hut  there  is  a 
higher  and  worthier  happiness,  where  it  can  he  had, 
in  self-collectedness.  There  is  pleasure,  of  course,  of 
the  highest  kind,  in  employment,  as  distinguished 
from  vacancy  of  mind :  but  it  is  not  dealing  fairly 
with  this  employment  of  mind  to  describe  it  as  dis- 
traction, and  set  its  value  in  that  character  of  it. 
The  fact  is  that  the  nature  of  the  mind  is  to  be 
active,  and  that  it  is  unhappy  if  it  is  not  active  ;  but 
its  activity  is  for  a  purpose,  and  part  of  the  pleasure 
is  in  the  fact  that  it  is  so.  It  is  not  merely  pass- 
■£ime  or  killing  of  time. 

The  relation  of  consGioimiess  to  pleasure  is  one  of 
,g™"  the  most  difficult  of  psychological  problems.  With- 
ji*!*  out  consciousness,  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  enjoy : 
but  no  enjoyment  will  stand  full  consciousness  or 
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direct  attention  to  it.     Entire  unconsciousness  Isj  so  ness  an 
far   aa  feeling  is  concerned,   non-existence :   in  full  ^^^^o 
conaciouanesa  tlie  intellect  ia  in  operation  to  such  a  ''^^''• 
degree  aa  to  spoil  or  vitiate  tke  pleaaure.     Pleasure, 
unattended  to,  passea  by  us  :  if  it  is  attended  to,  we 
find   ourselvea    examining  and  analysing  instead  of 
enjoying.     Tlie  greatest  and  most  important  plea- 
sures cannot  be  fixed  or  attended  to  :  they  are,  as  I 
have  several  times  expressed  it,  involved,  they  are 
un-analysable  constituents  of  a  general  state  of  tem- 
porary happiness. 

The  pleaaure  of  success  or  attainment,  gratification 
of  a  desire,  as  I  have  called  it,  is  one  that  can  hardly 
be  attended  to :  we  cannot  say  what  it  ia.  It  is,  I 
think,  from  this  that  arises  the  complaint  which  ia  so 
frequent  in  men's  minda  of  the  disappointing  charac- 
ter of  all  earthly  auccess,  while  nevertheless  it  is 
perfectly  plain  that  they  do  and  have  enjoyed  it. 
They  ask  themselves  every  now  and  then  what  their 
enjoyment  haa  conaiated  in,  and  they  cannot  tell : 
yet  it  has  existed.  The  gratification  is  passed  by, 
they  say,  in  a  moment,  then  they  go  to  aome  other 
pursxiit ;  but  in  spite  of  the  complaint  of  disappoint- 
ment, they  know  they  would  not  do  otherwise  were 
the  thing  to  do  again,  and  they  feel  the  gratification 
was  worth  the  pursuit. 

Consciousness,  in  its  appheation  to  pleasure,  ia  of 
various  kinds :  perhaps  the  principal  distinction 
about  it  isj  that  sometimes  it  is  rather  attention 
to  the  particular  pleasure,  sometimes  it  is  rather 
general  self-coUectedness,  tasting  the  pleasurable 
state,  with  mental  comparison  of  other  states.  One 
question  of  hedonics  is  as  to  the  concurrence  of 
pleasures,  similar  to  the  painter's  question  of  the 
relation  of  colours  :  what  pleasures  heighten,  what 
kill,  neighbour  or  concurrent  pleasures.     But  every 
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question  of  hedonics  is  at  the  same  time  a  question 
of  the  relation  of  individual  natures  to  pleasure,  or 
of  individual   dispositions   in    regard    of    pleasure. 
What  is  true  for  one  man  is  not  true  for  another. 
Close  con-        ,Tlie  consideration  of  the  relation  of  conaciousnesa 
between     to  pleasure  brings  strongly  before  us  the  fa.ct,  how 
^TpSa.  ^^^^  ^^1  pleasure  is  to  pain.     It  is  thia  -which  has 
made  people  so  strongly  inclined  to  put  pleasure  in 
distraction,  or  in  that  strong  form  of  distraction, 
which  is  called  transport,  amounting  to  entire  self- 
forgetfulness.     Yet  this  transport  also  has  its  evi- 
dent side  of  pain;    it  is  minor  insania :  the  'rnens 
Sana,'  though  it  may  allow  itself  'desipere  in  loco,' 
is   before   all    things    aelf-collectedness.     But    self- 
collectedness  is  what  not  all  pleasures,  perhaps  not 
any,  can  thoroughly  bear.     Wherever  we  put  our 
pleasure,  the  casting  on  it  the  full  light  of  attention 
throws  out  its  shadow  of  pain  :  everything  in  our 
inward  experience  is  mixed. 
The  plea-         N"ot   only  have    the   lower   and   more    manifest 
tbe  imagi-  pleasures  their  twang  of  pain,  but  in  regard  of  the 
^^^p^'^  higher  and  more  refined  pleasures  it  is  constantly 
"jfeo"-     impossible  to  distinguish  pleasure  from  pain.     And 
mixed       yet  that  in  regard  to  which  we  cannot  make   this 
'  distinction  is  nothing  neutral,  it  is  eminently  plea^ 
sure  or  pain,  and  felt  as  one  or  the  other,  though 
sometimes  we  cannot  tell  which.     This   is   a  good 
deal  the  case  with  the  emotions   of  desire,    hope, 
pursuit :  but  it  is  most  markedly  the  case  in  all 
pleasures  concerned  with  the  affections.     The  y\vKv- 
TTiKpov,  the  haKpvoev  yeXda-aa-a,  the  joy  in  grief — this 
mixture  runs  throughout  the  affections,  and  in  fact 
belongs  more  or  lees  to  most  pleasure  which  is  worth 
having ;    there    are   pleasures,    so  to    speak,    whose 
intensity  is  in  their  nature,  not  in  the  degree  of 
them,  and  this  intensity  is  ,  what  we  may  feel  as 
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a  pain.  Farther  than  this,  the  character  of  mixed 
or  undistinguishable  pain  and  pleasure  belongs  to 
every  thing  connected  with  the  imagination :  the 
thought  of  the  past  or  the  distant,  with  which  affec- 
tion ia  associated,  is  constantly,  I  should  think,  such, 
that  whether  it  ia  pleasure  or  pain  cannot  be  said, 
and  that  for  the  very  intensity  of  the  sensation. 

What  is  the  character,  in  this  view,  of  the  anti-  Pieaeuiea 
pathetic  feelings  like  revengefulness  "i  Moralists  tell  lonoe. 
us  not  unfrequently  that  all  such  feelings  are  in 
their  nature  painful,  and  the  sympathetic  pleasurable. 
But  in  this  they  are  clearly  doing  what  in  moral 
science  ia  very  difficult  to  avoid,  i.  e.  letting  a  view 
of  what  should  be  anticipate  in  their  minds  the 
observation  of  what  is.  Even  with  regard  to  the 
feelings  of  this  kind  which  seem  least  of  all  to  have 
the  character  of  pleasure,  such  as  envy,  we  talk,  and 
with  full  meaning,  of  indulging  them,  implying  of 
course  that  there  is  pleasure  taken  in  them  :  and 
how  shall  one  of  ua  judge  of  this  pleasure  in  another, 
and  prove  that  the  pleasure  of  conquering  the  feeling, 
and  feehng  kindly,  would  be  greater  ? 

We  cannot  then  say  with  justice  to  any   one,  Tho  iiabit 

straightforwardly,  Cultivate  the  benevolent  and  sub-  ]'cnee''can" 

due  the  malevolent  feelings,  for  that  is  the  way  to ""'  ''*. 

enioy  in  yourself  mental,  pleasure.     If  he  should  say^niiton 
,    ■"  -^     ,,-  n  ,1     ,       -,1  t       -     1    n    ■         .        ■,      thedesire 

to  US,    i  know  that  with  me  the  mdulgmg  in  the  to  obtain 

feelings  which  you  call  malevolent,  if  there  ia  i^o^Tu 
occasion  for  them,  i.e.  if  circumstances  arouse  them 
and  seem  to  me  to  justify  them,  will  be  a  pleasure,' 
we  have  nothing  to  answer.  But  we  may  say. 
Cultivate  the  benevolent  and  subdue  the  male- 
volent feelings,  for  that  is  ■  the  right  thing  for  you 
to  do  and,  being  right,  it  is  what  will  give  you 
pleasure :  and  saying  this,  we  are  on  surer  ground. 
This   does  not  mean  that  the  doing  the  thing  as 
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I'ight  is  the  only  source  of  the  pleasure,  benevolence 
being  supposed  not  nnore  such  a  source  than  malevo- 
lence :  benevolence  is  such  a  source  of  pleasure,  . 
while  malevolence  is  not ;  and  it  is  so,  because  it  is 
the  right  thing  for  us  to  do,  quite  independently  of 
whether  we  think  of  it  as  right  or  not :  but  benevo- 
lence is  not  genuine  benevolence  if  it  is  done  with  an 
arrihre  pensee  or  ulterior  view  of  causing  happiness 
to  ourselves.  And  thus,  if  one  should  say  to  us,  '  I 
feel  no  preference,  as  between  benevolence  and  male- 
volence, for  the  one  over  the  other,  but  will  do 
whichever  of  the  two  will  cause  me  most  pleasure  : 
tell  me  which  it  shall  be,'  we  can  hardly  perhaps  be 
certain  that,  in  this  view,  benevolence  is  what  "wUl 
cause  most  pleasure :  in  fact,  an  action  so  done  would 
not  really  be  benevolence.  We  should  have  to  say 
to  him,  Certainly  benevolence  is  what  you  should 
choose,  but  do  choose  it,  if  you  can,  because  it  is 
benevolence,  or  else  because  it  is  right ;  either  i.  e. 
because  it  will  give  so  much  pleasure  and  do  so  much 
good  to  others  (forgetting  yourself),  or  because  it  is 
the  course  of  action  belonging  to  jon,  intended  for 
you,  dictated  by  your  nature,  expected  from  you  by 
other  Lntellig;ent  beings  (all  which  are  forms  or  cir- 
cumstances of  the  idea  of  rightness)  :  and  that  it  will 
be  for  your  happiness  you  may  conclude.  No  doubt 
we  might  say  to  him  also  (and  it  would  probably  be 
the  best  thing  we  could),  Enter  upon  a  course  of 
benevolence  any  how,  with  whatever  motive,  and  it , 
will  soon  commend  itself  to  you  for  itself,  and  chase 
a*ay  the  artikre  pensSe  or  selfishness  with  which  you 
first  entered  upon  it. 
phiian-  This  latter,  with  many  moralists,  is  the  entire 

thropjoan  course  of  morality,  which  consists  in  their  view  in  the 

only  grow  •  n      tr-   t 

ont  of       transmutation  of  selfishness  (by  society  and  education) 
by  vii'tue   into  benevolence,  the  birth  from  selfish  feeling  and 
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seliish  purpose  of  an  unexpected  progeny,  plsilan-  of  some 
thropy  or.  virtue.  That  this  process  is  a  fact,  there  tran^ni 
is  no  doubt ;  but  it  is  an  involved  and  continuous  ^^^i^™" 
fact,  a  part  only  of  what  belongs  to  morality,  in  no 
respect  the  explanation  or  the  sum  of  it.  We  may 
allow  human  goodness  to  be  transmuted  selfishness, 
if  we  take  account  of  a  transmuting  principle  :  but 
seliishness  has  in  itself  no  such  self-transmuting 
or  self-elevating  power,  no  germ  of  such  a  noble 
growth.  The  setting  before  ourselves  our  own 
happiness  is  not  only  {as  we  have  seen)  a  mistake  in 
fact,  on  account  of  its  not  being'  realizable  by  us  suf- 
ficiently to  allow  of  being  so  exhibited  ;  but  besides 
this,  so  far  as  it  exists,  it  vitiates  the  character  of 
the  conduct  done  for  the  purpose  of  it,  and  prevents 
it  fi"om  being  what  it  professes  to  he.  It  imparts  a 
character  of  sordidness  to  the  desire  of  doing  right, 
and  of  non-benevolence  to  benevolence.  How  ehaU 
the  stream  rise  above  Its  source  ?  Morally  indeed,  . 
as  we  have  seen,  it  often  does  so  rise,  but  by  a 
power  not  belonging  to  it :  and  it  is  the  power  which 
does  raise  it  which  is  the  principle  of  morality,  not 
the  selfishness  so  transmuted.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
fact  that  aU  things  belong  to  all  and  are  fitted  to 
each  other  ;  or,  if  we  speak  in  religious  language,  it  is 
a  merciful  provision  of  the  Author  of  our  nature, 
that  benevolence  is  in  this  way  often  developed 
from  selfishness.  When  moralists  use  this  fact  to 
prove  from  it  that  selfishness  is  a  sort  of  moral  prin- 
ciple, they  are  themselves  forgetting,  and  teaching 
others  to  forget,  that  it  is  only  as  selfishness 
vanishes  that  morality  supervenes  ;  and  that,  the 
selfishness  not  vanishing,  the  dispositions  built  upon 
it  remain  in  their  first  state  of  non-genuineness. 
The  world  they  picture  is  a  world  with  no  free 
hnpulse  and  no  absorbing  purpose,  but  all,  i 
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and  action  alike,  overmastered  by  self-interest :  the 
world  of  satirists,  not  of  life. 
Malevo-  The  bad  passions  are  often  more  absorbing,  and 

perrerted  in  this  way  may  conceivably  be  vehicles  of  more 
justice  °  intense  pleasure  (if  pleasure  it  is  to  be  called)  than 
giymg  riEB  jj^q  good.  They  are  proofs  that,  as  goodness  in 
bid  plea-  human  nature  (in  the  manner  ■wliich  we  have  just 
seen)  is  not  merely  modified  self-interestedness,  so 
neither  is  badness ;  self-interestedness  being,  as 
against  this,  a  good  principle,  and  tempering  it,  as 
it  vitiates  goodness.  Badness  is,  not  mistaken,  but 
perverted  goodness :  so  far  as  we  can  see,  hatred 
never  esists  without  some  reason  (mistaken  or  other- 
wise) for  it ;  but  it  may  overrun  and  leave  behind 
its  first  reason  or  occasion,  and  become  a  feeling  as 
unmixed,  on  the  side  of  malevolence,  as  there  may 
exist  unmixed  feehng  on  the  good  side.  No  doubt 
feehng  of  this  kind  is  to  be  considered  morally 
morbid.  Not  unfrequently  it  comes  near  what  we 
should  consider  insanity-^.     But  the  fact  that  bad- 

1  The-  consideration  of  wrong  feeling  as  a  moral  disease  ia  one  whicli 
more  especially  belor^s  to  religion,  as  it  is  religion  which  provides  the 
remedy  for  it.  But  observing  it  as  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  we  shall 
find  many  striking  resemblances  between,  different  forms  of  bad  feeling 
and  actual  mental  disease.  Sach  are  the  absorbing  and  almost  irresis- 
tible force  of  several  malignant  passions,  which  may  be  described  as  a 
real  madneBs,  and  tliat  not  by  any  means  of  only  a  diort  duration :  still 
more  the  very  marked  resemblance  between  the  obscure  smouldering 
feelings  wMch  are  the  root  of  pnre  malignancy,  sach  as  jealousy  and 
envy,  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  that  diseased  consciousness 
which  leads  the  insane  to  think  everyone  is  looking  at  them,  and  to 
suspect  everyone  of  hostility  towards  them :  similarly  the  manner  in 
which  self-interested  dread  of  the  future  tends,  with  the  weakening  of 
the  mind,  to  become  actual  disease,  inducing  sometimes,  in  advancing 
years,  a  dread  of  poverty  even  in  the  richest:  these  with  many  other 
like  considerations  tend  to  show  the  near  alliance  between  moral  bad- 
ness and  mental  disease.  No  doubt  something  of  the  same  kind'  may 
be  observed  in  some  forms  of  mistaken  goodness :  feelings  akin  to  con- 
scientiousness are  capable  of  a  morbid  excitement;  but  on  tho  wholo 
the  'mens  sana'  is  goodness.  There  are  various  feelings  which  m^ht 
he  roused  in  us  by  the  thought  of  this  resemblance  of  viciousness  to 
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nesa  is  perhaps  a  fearful  disease  of  moral  intelligence, 
does  not  alter  the  fact  of  its  reality.  It  may,  if  we 
tiilk  of  demerit  and  responsibility  in  such  extreme 
cases,  alter  our  opinion  as  to  that :  but  still  badness 
is  not  miscalculating,  it  is  misbeing.  And  the 
pleasure  which  it  gives  will  be  perverted  accord- 
ingly. Springing  from  diseased  feeling  it  will  itself 
be  wild  and  inconsistent,  in  ways  which  no  sober 
analysis  can  follow.  "  Evil,  be  thou  my  good."  The 
reason  probably  why  attempts  like  that  of  Milton's 
to  exhibit  perfect  badness  have  usually  failed,  is  that 
there  has  been  generally  an  attempt  to  show  with 
the  badness  too  much  of  consistency,  reason,  wisdom. 
These  however  belong  to  goodness  only. 

Happiness  has  been  described  as  consisting,  the  Maxim 

main  part  of  it,  in  the  pleasures  which  are  simpler  iiappineaa 

and  nearer  at  hand  to  all,  rather  than  in  those  which  ^"^'f^ 

are  more  recondite  and  greater.  eimpier 

,  ,  ...       pleaanres. 

rhiB  statement  is  partly  open  to  the  objection  Most  lives 

which  was  spoken  of  before  as  to  the  irapossibiHty  Sr  bap- 
of  comparing  pleasures  together.  Whether  a  man  g™^7  "^ 
who  has  had  one  great  pleasure  in  life  but  a  great  v 
many  small  troubles  is  to  be  considered  to  have  had  a 
happier  life  than  a  man  who  has  had  few  troubles 
but  no  great  pleasure,  is  a  question  as  indetermin- 
able as  that  raised  by  Solon  and  Aristotle,  whether 
a  man  can  be  called  happy  before  he  is  dead. 
Still,  as  gie'i.t  pleasuiey  must  of  couise  be  escep- 

insamty  T\  e  must  tf  eoiwe  take  caia  that  tte  ■is^ccntun  of  tlie  tno 
d)es  not  leil  us  to  judge  I  "inlil)  ot  till  lattoi  but  rithei  to  ptt>  the 
tortuer  At  the  same  time  our  pity  mast  not  degenerate  into  mdul- 
^i,nce  01  excuse,  as  thiugh  niotal  reapoiisibility  wete  done  asnywith 
J  be  absence  of  self  mastery  whicli  shows  itself  m  the  early  itiges  of 
ULious  passion  must  be  met  by  eyerj  existing  meins  ot  mfluenee  lud 
(leterreuee,  and  ili  the  mere  fiom  our  knomledf,e  of  the  impending 
dingei  bith  to  societj  lud  to  the  individu'U  himself  of  LLtiie  subju- 
gation and  possession. 
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tional,  a  happy  life  must  on  the  whole  be  made  up 
of  small  and  simple  pleasures.  And  there  is  a  further 
and  more  important  truth  in  the  statement,  one 
however  which  opens  a  rather  difficult  question. 
Ambiguity  The  word  'simple'  is  very  vague,  and  the  putting 
maiim.  happiness  in  simple  pleasures  may  either  mean  a 
lively  appreciation  of  the  coarser  common  pleasures, 
as  of  eating  and  drinking,  or  a  sensitive  and  imagi- 
native openness  of  the  mind  to  such  pleasure  as  may 
be  drawn  at  each  moment  from  the  circumstances 
around. 
Tiie  enjoy.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  much  worth  while  to 
^mmon  consider  about  the  former  of  these.  These  coarser 
Fi^noT^^  pleasures  are  eminently  natural,  and  insensibility  to 
creased  bj  them,  except  on  account  of  the  mind  being  occupied 
by  something  better,  is  no  more  a  merit  than, 
except  for  the  same  reason,  contentment  or  undesir- 
ingness  is.  But,  for  the  very  reason  that  they  are 
thus  natural,  the  pleasingness  of  them  is  probably 
very  little  increased  by  any  attempts  at  refining  and 
artificialiaing  them.  It  is  not  really  possible  to 
compare  experiences  of  pleasure ;  but  it  is  probable, 
I  think,  that ,  luxury  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table 
makes  no  addition  to  the  actual  amount  of  pleasure 
enjoyed,  but  merely  dresses  this  up  in  a  manner 
supposed  to  be  accordant  with  wealth,  civilization, 
and  refinement.  If  we  say  then  that  happiness  is  in 
the  simpler  pleasures,  meaning  by  the  simpler  the 
coarser,  there  is  this  truth  in  it,  that  for  the  rich 
man  to  enjoy  his  dinner,  he  must  be  able  to  enjoy 
it  as  the  poor  man  does  his,  and  that  the  poor  man 
has  in  his  simple  dinner  all  the  important  part  of 
the  pleasures  which  the  rich  has  in  his  luxurious 
one,  if  he  is  wise  enough  rather  to  enjoy  that,  than 
to  envy  the  other. 
Liismy  Luxury  is  a  word  of  vag-ue  meaning  in  English, 
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and  -Bometimes  means  mere  self-indulgence.     In  ita  natuiaiiy 
ordinary  meaning  towever,  in  whicli  it   unites   to  w™^b"^ 
getlier  tte  two  notions  of  mere  enjoyment  and  of^^^^^^ 
superfluity,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  in  tlie  main™^""'* 
sometliing  whicli  comes  upon  a  state  of  higli  civiliza  meat. 
tion  of  itself  as  it  were,  and  more  from  human  help- 
lessness than  of  human  intention.     Advanced  econo- 
mical civilization  should  go  on  to  what  I  will  call 
refinement:  the  superfluity  of  production  and  enjoy- 
ment, which  there  is  upon  the  whole,  should  flower 
into  the  higher  pleasures  of  literature  and  art,  of 
taste  and   beauty,  hot  merely  as  something  to  he 
admired  and  talked  about,  but  as  something  entering 
into  the  thoughts  and  lives  of  men. 

Luxury,  as  I  understand  it,  seems  to  me  some- 
thing which  comes  in  the  default  of  these.  Nobody 
particularly  wants  it  or  cares  much  for  it :  but 
for  the  refinement  of  which  I  have  spoken  there 
are  needed  much  effort  and  power  of  mind,  which 
do  not  exist,  and  in  the  mean  time  money  has  to  be 
spent,  labour  to  be  employed,  enjoyment  to  be  had ; 
and  so  fashion  fixes  itself  upon  fine  furniture,  magni- 
ficent dresses,  rich  tables:  these  become  necessities 
of  a  certain  rank  :  they  are  the  same  kind  of  thing 
as  badges  or  uniforms;  there  is  no  reason  they  should 
not  exist,  except  that  there  might  be  something 
better  :  faihng  that,  they  are  in  a  manner  right :  the 
wrong  of  them  is,  that  a  good  deal  of  them  repre- 
sents labour  which  produces  no  enjoyment  (for  no- 
body looks  at  the  fine  chairs  or  tables,  though  they 
would  look  if  they  were  nut  there) ;  but  then  the 
qtiestion  is,  what  labour,  at  that  economical  stage, 
ivould  produce  enjoyment ;  on  that  I  wiU  not  enter 
now, 
■  The  literature  of  luxury  is  rather  considerable,  Ucreaiiiy 
and  how  little  reality  of  pleasure  (I  mean  of  addi-  ^tiuS^^' 
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theijtera-  tional  pleasure  for  tKe  luxury)  there  is  undeiiying 
luxury,  tte  luxury,  may  be  judged  in.  some  measure  from 
the  observation,  in  how  small  a  degree  the  luxury 
of  one  time  suits  another.  About  luxury,  it  is  very 
hard  to  get  hold  in  any  way  of  the  real  feehng,  on 
account  of  the  affectation  and  falsehood  of  thought 
which  constantly  appear  on  both  sides  in  the  treatment 
of  it.  The  literatiire  of  luxury,  say  of  gourmandise, 
descants  upon  enjoyments  which,  it  is  evident  from 
a  moment's  consideration,  cannot  be  real,  but  must 
be  talk  alone :  it  is  quite  evident  that,  while  what 
is  wanted  for  enjoyment  is  the  increase  of  sensitive- 
nese  (appetite,  but  not  in  too  strong  a  degree,  being 
supposed),  the  senseless  adding  together  and  crowd- 
ing stimulant  on  stimulant  must  entirely  destroy 
any  real  sensitiveness  ;  and  yet,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  most  delicate  discrimination  is  talked 
of — talked  of,  that  is,  in  one  age  to  be  laixghed 
at  in  another,  as  the  dinner  of  Nasidienus  would 
be  no  luxury  to  us,  and  the  endlessly  varying  tastes 
of  different  fish  in  Athenaeus  we  should  not  care  for. 
This  affectation  on  the  side  of  luxury  is  met  generally 
in  hterature  by  a  corresponding  affectation  on  the 
other  side.  There  is  an  essential  unreality  in  both  the 
tones  which  appear  commonly  in  hterature  in  an- 
tagonism with  it,  which  I  may  call  the  idyllic  and 
the  satirical,  in  spite  of  the  charm  attaching  to 
the  former :  and  people  feeling  this  unreality  on 
the  other  side  are  disposed  to  attribute  more  reality 
than  they  should  to  the  pleasure  of  luxury.  There 
is  a  feeble,  self-apologetic,  tone  in  the  idylHsm  and  a 
condemnatory  tone  in  the  satire,  neither  of  which 
are  warranted.  But  it  is  a  pity,  while  the  regions 
of  art  and  possible  civilization  are  unvisited  and  un- 
explored to  the  extent  to  which  they  still  are,  that 
refinement  and  thought  should  be  appropriated  to 
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subjects  unworthy  of  them,  and  in  which  they  can 
only  appear  under  circumstances  of  what  I  have 
called  falsehood  and  affectation :  luxury  in  itself  may 
be  considered  simply  an  incident  of  high  civilization, 
but  we  cannot  but  grieve  when  it  takes  possession 
of  literature. 

It  is  an'element  then,  generally, "  of  happiness, 
because  it  is  a  natural  part  of  life,  to  preserve  a 
simple,  I  will  not  say  coarse,  but  unluxurious  dis- 
position :  and  this  is  one  point  which  makes  the 
happiness  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  in  substance  the 
same. 

If  however  by  simple  pleasures  we  mean  plea^  le  inoreass 
sures  derived  from  sources  at  all  times  at  every  sensibility 
body's  command,  it  is  evident  that  what  is  here  iJ),^pi.^ " 
wanted  is  the  mind  and  the  sensibility.     And  here  "^^^^ 
the  question  arises,  Is  it  best  that  our  sensitiveness 
to  enjoyment  in  general  should  be  keen,  or  not  so  ? 
Because  of  course  sensitiveness  to  pleasure  is  sen- 
sitiveness to  pain  :  refining  our  nature  in  any  way 
adds  pains  to  our  life,  as  well  as  pleasures. 

There  is  no  more  practical  question  than  this, 
both  as  to  our  own  lives,  as  to  education,  and  as  to 
our  estimate  of  the  different  conditions  of  men.  We 
may  be  sometimes  inclined  to  think  that  there  is 
no  reason  why  our  whole  life,  with  the  exception 
of  that,  unhappily  perhaps,  large  portion  of  it  which 
is  a  season  of  actual  pain,  should  not  I 
for,  saving  quite  exceptional  positions,  there  is  a 
something  which  may  set  in  action  our  imagination 
or  our  affections.  But  then,  can  we  have  the  imagi- 
nation and  the  affections  thus  alive,  without  intro- 
ducing into  life  as  much  pain  as  pleasure,  or  more  ? 
Could  we  have  the  labourer  alive  to  the  beauty  of 
the  sunshine  and  the  scene  in  which  he  works,  and 
have   him    at  the    same  time    contented   with   his 
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■wretched  cottage,  and  willing,  if  necessary,  to  work 
in  a  coal-pit  ?     To   put  tlie  thing  coarsely,  can  we 
do   without   coarseness  ?     Is    a   life   of  imaginative 
sensitiveness  or  a  life  with  a  good  deal  of  roughish 
insensibility,  not  to  say  the  more  usefiil^ — which  we 
aie  not  speaking  of  now, — hut  the  happier  1 
It  is  good         For  happiness,  it  seems  to  me  that;  beyond  that 
ening  the  substanco  of  it  which  concerns  life  aa  action,  it  is 
^^wid^  of  great  importance  to  multiply  susceptibilities  of 
joiuedto    pleasure,  and  that,  in   spite    of  the    corresponding 
tioma  is      increase  of   susceptibility  to  pain :   a    man  has  so 
rafsTppiB-  much  more  of  life  as  well  as  of  pleasure. 
Suvelitc         -f^  ^i^-'-  ^^  ^^'^^  ^^^  cultivated  sensibilities  and  the 
pleasure  arising  from  them  belong  to  leisure :  but 
in  this  sense,  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  leisure  with 
almost  all  men  and  in  all  classes  ;  that  is,  there  is  a 
very  large  amount  of  mere  inanity  and  vacancy.  The 
conscious,    unlnvolved,  happiness  of  life  very  much 
depends  upon  the  fillings  up  of  it.     It  is  here  that 
comes  in  the  obnoxious  -qZoirq,  voluptuousness,  the 
indulgence  of  the  coarser  and  lower  sensibihties  :  the 
higher    sensibilities,    as    of  art   and  literature,    are 
what,  it  would  appear,  should  work  against  them, 
and  they  much  need  to  do  so  in  all  classes.     They 
are  also  most  naturally  associated  with  that  other 
natural  filling  up  of  life,  the  indulgence  of  the  af- 
fections. 

The  recommendation  of  simple  pleasures  for  hap- 
piness, if  by  this  is  understood  the  cultivation  of 
the  sensibilities,  is  in  fact  recommending  cultivation 
of  mind,  and  quiet  pleasures  connected  with  it,  , 
as  against  pleasures  of  excitement  and  transport. 
There  is  fallacy  sometimes  about  this,  and  the  latter 
are  supposed  to  have  a  more  manly  and  active 
character,  while  the  former  are  despised.  But  in 
this,  there  is  not  a  true  taste  for  pleasure.     There 
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is  intellectual   mistake    or  delusion ;    of  wliicli,  in 
regard  to  pleasure,  there  is  abundance. 

The  question  which  was  raised  before,  as  to  the 
relation  of  pleasure  to  consciousness,  will  come  in  also 
in  reference  to  these  simple  pleasures.  Supposing 
a  man  shut  up  suddenly  in  solitary  confinement,  it 
ia  doubtful  whether  he  will  say  to  himself,  How 
happy  I  was  when  I  was  free,  or  whether  he  will 
say,  What  a  fool  I  was  not  to  enjoy  the  air  and 
society  more  while  I  had  them :  and  whichever  he 
said,  the  meaning  would  probably  be  in  substance 
the  same,  and  he  would  not  mean  to  represent  his 
past  feeling  as  different  in  the  two  cases. 

"0  fortunatos  nimium ! ',' 

"0  knew  he  but  his  happiness!" 

Can  a  man  be  happy  without  knowing  himself  Diffi™i'y 
so  ?  Does  his  knowing  himself  so  and  meditating  on  nounoing 
hia  happiness,  increase  his  happiness  ?  Or  does  it  ^^Juiar 
spoil  it  ?  These  ai-e  questions  which  cannot  be  an-  ^^^^ 
swered,  because,  as  I  have  said,  we  cannot,  except  s'^oh  piea- 
in  comparatively  unimportant  cases,  look  happiness  eujojed. 
or  pleasure  in  the  face. 

But  though  we  cannot,  in  regard  of  any  person,  PrestaeEa 
tell  whether  he  really   derives  pleasure   from   the  is  an  nn- 
sources  which   are  open  to   all,  except  to  those  in  element 
pain ;  because,  for  all  that  we  know,  he  may,  though  ^g^^*^'"' 
he  gives  no  sign  of  it  or  perhaps,  by  grumbling, 
gives  signi  of  the  contrary  :  yet  it  is  important  for 
ourselves  to  be  aware,  that  in  regard  of  the  current 
pleasure  of  life,  it  is  here  that  it  is  to  be  got.     It 
has  always  been  a  famous  rule  of  morals  'Live  this 
day  as  if  thy  last.'     It  has  been  given  also  as  a  rule 
of  happiness^  :  in  which  character  it  is  perhaps  more 
questionable.     The  feeling  of  the  last  day  in  any 
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place  we  are  attached  to  has  peculiar  eleiiients  of 
sensitiveness,  attention,  consciousness,  tenderness, 
but  is  hardly  on  the  whole  one  of  happiness.  The 
.  real  point  of  happiness  is  in  the  '  Grata  superveniet 
quae  non  sperabitur  hora.'  The  having  looked  upon 
yesterday  as  a  last  day  makes  to-day  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  first  one — as  a  new  beginning  of  existence. 
If  we  really  did  look  upon  life  each  day  with  fresh 
eyes,  no  doubt  the  sensitiveness,  and  therefore  the 
pleasure  in  the  look,  vfould  be  increased  tenfold. 
This  would  be  the  real  fountain  of  youth,  supposing, 
of  course,  there  were  energy  to  maintain  the  perpetual 
aliveness.  As  it  is,  the  ordinary  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment which  I  have  spoken  of  only  ma/rh  themselves 
as  sources  of  enjoyment  when  circumstances  give 
them  novelty  and  distinct  relief.  And  it  is  hence 
that  arises  the  nuiversal  fallacy  in  our  judging  of 
the  condition  of  others.  We  only  perceive  dis- 
tinctions. We  are  fatigued  with  something  which, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  at  least  think 
we  have  too  much  of,  and  whatever  we  make  our 
escape  to,  whatever  is  different  from  this,  seems  as 
if  it  must  be  all  happiness.  Hence  townsmen's 
praises  of  the  country  and  countrymen's  of  the 
town.  Hence  too  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  form 
a  single  idea  of  life  in  the  point  of  view  of .  hap- 
piness. Man,  as  he  is  known  to  us,  if  he  were  not 
sometimes  unhappy,  could  never  be  happy  in  the 
sense  of  testing  happiness.  Supposing,  the  best  we 
can  suppose,  life  to  be  a  sort  of  alternation  of  plea- 
sures setting  off  each  other,  as  lively  pursuit  followed 
by  rest  or  gratification,  and  so  forth ;  there  must  be 
a  character  of  pain  in  the  pursuit  to  give  the  neces- 
sary alternation  to  the  gratification  :  this  is  part  of 
the  universal  mixture  of  pleasixre  and  pain,  which  I 
have  spoken  of. 
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However,  for  ourselves,  what  ia  needed  is  to  be  The  chief 
Brware  that  there  are  always  sources  of  pleasure  at  pleasure 
hand,  in  the  main  the  same  for  the  rich  as  the  poor ;  to^i^^"" 
and  in  this  consists  such  truth  as  there  is  in.  the 
statement  which  is  often  made  with  a  good  deal  of 
hard^heartedness,  that  all  conditions  are  alike  for 
happiness.  I  have  observed  before,  vfhat  a  ridiculous 
prospect  people's  mutual  envies  must  present  to  any 
being  who  could  read  the  hearts  of  all.  The  poor 
man  envies  the  rich,  and  no  doubt  with  some  reason, 
if  we  could  suppose  envy  to  be  right  at  all.  He 
envies  him  because  of  his  rich  rooms  and  furniture 
and  his  luxurious  dinner,  whereas  it  is  exceedingly 
likely  that  the  rich  man  derives  less  pleasure  from 
these  than  he  does  from  a  walk  in  the  sunshine, 
which  the  poor  man  might  enjoy  as  well  as  he  ;  and 
that  he  finds  his  main  happiness  in  some  reading,  or 
study,  or  pursuit,  which,  by  the  poor  man  would 
be  felt  to  be  more  irksome  than  his  own  most  la- 
borious toil. 

One  direction  which  has  been  given  for  happiness  Maxim, 
is  that  we  should  not  raise  our  expectations  high ;  atouM  not 
and  similar  in  some  measure  to  this  is  the  direction  ^^^  ^j 
that  we  should  pitch  the  scale  of  our  living  and  our  ^'^*- 
enjoyments  low ;  because  then  any  change  will  be 
for  the  better. 

Directions  of  this  kind  represent  different  man-  it  ia  tiua 
ners  of  thought.      Sometimes  they  represent  that  a 
mild  view  of  things,  recommended,  but  not  e 


notions  of  happiness  being  in  contentment  and  dis- 
traction. Or  else  ■  they  perhaps  represent  what  I 
will  for  a  moment  call  Stoico-Epicureaniem,  I  mean 
Epicureanism  developing  into  a  kind  of  semi-Stoical 
self-discipline  and  moderation,  which  probably  was 
21—2 
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rather  the  character  of  the  early  Epicureanism.  The 
view  is  partly  true,  partly  false,  and  partly  true 
for  some  but  not  for  others. 

Its  truth  lies  in  its  being  in  some  respects  an 
exhibition  of  the  undoubted  fact,  that  happiness 
is  not  to  be  sought  for,  but  to  be  taken.  If  we  are 
to  have  it  at  all,  which  only  very  partially  depends 
upon  ourselves,  it  will  come  to  us  as  we  live :  and  by 
living  I  mean  doing  our  duty  in  the  state  to  which 
it  stall  please  God  to  call  us,  trying  to  do  what  we 
should  do  and  be  what  we  should  be,  trying  to  do 
our  part,  large  or  small,  towards  advancing  the  pro- 
gress of  our  kind  towards  its  ideal,  helping  those 
who  are  worse  off,  as  to  the  materials  of  happiness, 
than  we  are,  trying  to  have  a  clear  Inward  sight  and 
a  just  and  true  social  feehng.  The  ground-work  or 
stock  of  happiness  la  something  which  wUl  come  o)' 
itself  so  far  as  we  are  able  thus  to  live:  for  the 
branches  or  fillings  up,  our  course  is,  as  we  can,  to 
cultivate  our  sensibiHties,  to  increase  our  interests, 
or  as  we  frequently  speak,  our  resources.  And  the 
absence  of  thought  about  happiness,  or  in  this  mean- 
ing, of  expectations  of  it,  is  a  cardinal  rule.  Other- 
wise, whatever  our  lot  in  life,  we  can  hardly  but 
be  disappointed,  and  with  a  self-made  disappoint- 
ment :  we  are  preparing  ourselves  to  be  pleased  with 
nothing  that  comes  to  ua. 
But  the  But  the  view  is  false  in  so  far  as  It  bids  us 

eq«cr^    moderate,  not  only  expectations  of  happiness,  be- 
^d^n-    "^ise  happiness  is  a  thing  which  we  must  not  thus 
dentljof    look  at,  but  expectation  in  Itself.      Instead  of  our 
of  our  own  saying,  Do  not  expect  too  much  from  life,  what  we 
u^eSS  should  rather  say  is.  Expect  what  you  like  and  all 
that  you  possibly  can  from  it,  only  do  not- let  your 
first   thought   be    about   your   own    happiness.     It 
seems  very  strange  that  It  should  ever  have  been 
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thought  happiness  would  be  increased  by  the  damp- 
ing the  great  spring  of  it,  hopefulneas.  Eather  say, 
Expect  and  still  expect.;  do  not  be  afraid  of  disap- 
pointment. I  have  taken,  as  has  been  seen,  as  the 
starting  point  for  happiness  the  feeling  which  we 
see  most  in  youth,  that  well-feeling  which  is  indepen- 
dent of  special  pleasures,  which  is  the  feeling  of  life, 
prompting  action  and  pursuit,  and  accompanied  by 
continually  renewed  gi-atification.  Of  course  the 
energy  of  youth  cannot  last :  but  so  far  as  the  sub- 
stance of  that  feeling  can  last,  so  far  there  is  the 
substance  of  happiness :  the  living  so  much  in  an 
anticipated  future  is  not  a  weakness  to  be  discarded 
as  we  get  wiser:  it  is  the  proper  mental  condition  of 
active  beings,  for  all  action  has  regard  to  the  future. 

The  view  that  we  should  not  expect  much  from  The  spi-r 
life  is  true  for  some  and  not  for  others,  in  accordance  needed 
with  the  great  variety  of  constitution  among  men  ^^^  **-*■ 
as  to  their  anticipations  of  the  future.  There  is 
no  hai'm,  as  I  have  just  said,  even  in  the  utmost 
amount  of  hopefulness  and  imagination  :  unhopeful- 
ness  is  far  less  reasonable  than  any  hopefulness ; 
only  that,  for  sober  and  fruitful  action,  we  want 
reasonable  views.  Upon  the  whole,  I  think  that, 
for  useful  action  and  resulting  happiness,  the  spur 
is  more  needed  than  the  curb :  the  hopefulness, 
and  even  capricious  arrogance  and  self-conceit,  of 
youth,  is  constantly  mixed  with  an  unsteadiness  and 
lurking  self-distrustfulness  which  causes  the  want 
to  be  rather  of  animating  and  encouraging  than  of 
coohng  and  checking.  For  some,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  for  the  larger  number,  the  direction  for  hap- 
piness should  rather  be,  Increase  your  expectations  : 
you  will  not  be  really  disappointed.        '  Maxim 

The  direction  to  pitch  happiness  low,  or  in  other  'o  pitch 
words,  not  to  strain  or  stretch  our  resources  for  it,  low: 
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to  leave  untouched  some  things  which  we  possibly 
might  enjoy,  to  allow  room  for  increase  of  happiness 
and  addition  to  it — all  these  seem  to  me  to  be  par- 
ticularizations  of  the  general  notion,  not  to  be  anxious 
about  it. 

If  the  advice  impliea  any  definite  rule  or  theory 
of  life,  it  is  that  Stoico-Epicureanism  which  I  spoke 
of,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  draw  the  limit  between  this 
and  a  sort  of  moderate  asceticism.  The  not  being  as 
happy  as  we  might  be,  in  order  that  we  may  really 
be  the  happier,  is  in  fact  asceticism ;  though  the 
ascetic  might  express  the  purpose  differently,  as  that 
we  should  refrain  from  happiness  in  order  that  we 
may  be  doing  what  we  should  do  {however  expressed) 
one  result  of  which  will  be  our  being  really  the 
happier. 

But  in  reality,  it  is  impossible  properly  to  speak 
about  tliis  sort  of  self-denial,  which  consists  in  pitch- 
ing our  happiness  low,  and  hmiting  our  expectations 
as  to  happiness,  without  thinking  of  religion,  for  it 
is  only  in  reference  to  tluit  that  maxims  of  this  kind 
can  have  their  full  meaning. 

Except  in  view  of  religion,  pitching  our  1: 
low  is  a  kind  of  trifling  with  happiness. 
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APPENDIX  ON  THE  UNHAPPINESS  OF  HUMAN 
NATURE'. 

Wherever  happiness  has  been  made  an  end,  self-discipline  Solf-disei- 
and  self-control  have  had  to  be  inculcated,  not  simply  for  „geded  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  it,  but  even   for   the   possibility  of  happineEa, 
enjoying  it:  so  that  the  so-called  Epicurean  life  has  often j^^J^™^" 
been  not  far  different  from  the  Stoic.     Self-discipline   and  graflgea  it 
self-control  for  -whatever  purpose  are  good :  but  bow  does  it  ^lat. 
answer  to  facts  to  consider  that  in  human  life  they  are,  or 
should  be,  subordinated  to  the  idea  of  pleasure  or  happiness? 
Man's  natural  view  of  happiness  is  of  something,  not  neces- 
sarily contrary  to,  but  still  independent  of,  solf-control ;  some- 
thing which  is  the  bettor,  9;nd  the  more  worthy  of  the  name 
of  happiness,  in  proportion  as  it  is  freer   and  more  spon- 
taneous.    And  similarly  man's  natural  view  of  self-discipline 
and  self-control  is  that,  if  ho  is  to  employ  them,  which  he  is 
perhaps  very  ready  to  do,  he  would  rather  it  was  for  some- 
thing different  from,  and   better  than,  his  own  happiness. 
Man's  natm-al  view  aa  to  life  is  that  there  is  something  to 
be  done   in   it  {whatever  it   may  be)  which  requires  self- 
control,  and  of  which  the  result,  he  hopes,  may  be  his  happi- 
ness.    This  is  a  very  different  thing  from   the  supposition 
that  his  life's  task  is  to  be  the  making  himself  happy,  and 
that  his  duty  is  self-control  as  the  means  for  this. 

The  fact  that  man  is  ever  unsatisfied  in  happiness,  that  Man  is 
he  '  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest,'  has  been  often  dwelt  a^^^jt 
upon  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  appear  that  life  is  not  so  with  hap- 
desirable  a  thing  as  some  would  suppose.     This  however  is  P""*^^- 
in  some  respects  more  than  the  fact  bears  out.     What  is 
made  out  in  this  way  is,  not  that  happiness  is  what  cannot, 
or  is  not  likely  to  exist,  but  that  it  can  not  be  fised  by  the 
^  This  and  tbe  following  Appendix  are  taken  from  tho  MS.  marked 
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mind  or  contemplated,  so  as  to  be  matle  itself  a  particular 
object  of  pursuit  or  end  of  life.  There  is  a  plea^iire  in  effort 
and  in  pursuit,  which  arises  from  the  fact  that  man  is  an 
active  being  as  well  as  one  conscious  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
from  volition  being  as  intimate  a  part  of  his  personality  as 
sentience;  just  as,  corporeally,  he  has  nerves  of  motion  as 
well  aa  of  sensation.  Human  nature  (but  in  fact  every 
intelligent  nature  must  be  the  same,  so  far  as  we  can  dis- 
tinctly conceive  it)  is  in  this  respect  in  a  continual  contra- 
diction, so  to  call  it,  -with  itself.  To  the  state  of  effort 
happiness,  as  looked  at,  appears  to  consist  in  rest :  to  tlie 
state  of  rest  it  appears  to  consist  in  the  pursuit  of  something, 
or'  in  effort:  in  the  mean  time  in  each  state  much  of 
pleasure  is  actually  being  enjoyed,  except  so  far  as  this 
dissatisfaction  or  looking  after  the  opposite  state  prevents 
it.  The  only  apparent  way  for  happiness  and  activity  of 
nature  to  go  together,  is  for  man,  while  more  or  less  in  a 
state  of  happiness,  to  have  but  imperfect  power  of  realizing 
that  it  is  so,  so  that  there  is  always  something  to  prevent  his 
resting  in  the  present. 
ThisMst-  This  restlessness  of  man's  nature  has  often  been  dwelt 
a  Se^^of'*  ^V^^  ^^  ^  thing  sad  and  pitiable  in  it.  But  why  is  it  so  ? 
the  impel--  except  SO  far  as  it  shows  man's  nature  to  be  imperfect :  and 
Me'natare.  '^^^^  thinks  it  perfect  ?  That  man  finds  pleasure  in  kbour  as 
well  as  in  rest  and  satisfaction,  which  is  what  makes  him 
restless,  is  the  spring  of  all  his  improvement.  True,  it 
makes  him  seem  to  be  always  hunting  shadows :  it  leaves 
him  in  a  sort  of  continual  delusion  as  to  his  own  life:  he 
imaginatively  places  happiness  in  a  rest  and  satisfaction, 
which  seems  ever  denied  him,  so  that  according  to  his  own 
supposition  in  this  respect  he  should  be  always  unhappy :  but 
in  the  mean  time  it  is  not  so:  the  happiness  for  which  he 
looked  far  off,  in  the  gaining  of  the  end,  comes  to  him  quietly 
and  unobserved  in  the  pursuit.  There  is  nothing  sad  in 
this,  and  nothing  pitiable,  except  so  far  as  man  may  not 
like  being  thus,  as  it  were,  an  infant,  carried  onward  in  a 
delusion  which  his  reason  may  feel  ashamed  of.  But  such 
shame  is  only  felt  imperfection;  and  the  feeling  and  shame 
of  imperfection  is  in  reality  the  noblest  of  feelings,  for  it  is 
the  comparison  of  self  with  something  higher  and  better ; 
and  what  is  thus  thought  of  may  in  time  be  attained. 
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I  have  saU  that  human  happiness  cannot  exist  without  Epiourean 
a  great  deal  of  self-discipUne  and  self-restraint,  not  simply  stcaj„t  is 
for  the  attainment,  hut  even  in  the  enjoyment  of  it.     And  °°  easier 
if  tliia  self-discipline  is  to  exist,  the  same  expenditure  of  it  stoio. 
might  have  enabled  the   mind  to   be  happy  under  almost 
any  circumstances.     Partial  self-denial  in  anything  is  con- 
stantly quite  as  great  an  effort  as  total.     There  are  many 
circumstances  under  which  the  absence  of  a  thing  from  the 
thoughts  is  more  for  pleasure  than  the  restrained  enjoyment 
of  it     Stoic  or  ascetic  self-abnegation  is  often,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  less  painful  than  Epicurean  self-control. 

Human  nature  is  capable  of  such  various  training,  that  a  There  is  a 


thing.    And  if  he  is  distinctly  to  work  for  his  own  happiness,  Imppiness 
it  is  in  this  way  he  will  have  the  most  result.     Otherwise  5^^^^^/ 
he  has  to  take  the  idea  of  what  is  for  happiness  from  the  sdveE  to 
opiaions  of  others,  and  then,  when   the  end   is  gained,  he  gtanceg  .. 
finds  it  is  no  happiness  for  him.     It  is  not  what  he  can  give  thou  m 
himself  up  to :   he  has  not  come  to  a  stage  of  rest :  the  oir^^^?^ 
enjoying   and   maintaining   of  it  is  productive  of  as   much  stanoGs  to 
trouble  as  the  first  acquisition.     After  all  the  pains  he  has"" 
taken,  he  finds  he  has  still  to  adapt  himself  to  the  supposed 
happiness.     But  if  he  had  begim  this   process  before,  the 
same  amount  of  trouble  would  have  enabled  him  to  adapt 
himself  to,  and   to  find  happiness   in,   many  other   states, 
involving  no  such  trouble  and  pain  in  the  acquisition. 

A  complaint  has  been  made  from  two  different  quarters  com- 
as to  the  unhappiness  of  human  nature.  plaiuta  of 

There  is  first  the  voice  of  querulousness  nearly  allied  to  miaety 
satire  and  misanthropy  and  mingled  probably  with   bitter-  ™"^  P.™' 
noss.     Whatever  may  be  said  about  man's  lot  on  the  whole,  ham  & 

there  is  no  doubt  it  is  one  in  which  the  average  amount  of  il's^iipi^a 

_  °  _    dispoei- 

endurance  has  to  be   considerable.     Even   to  face   the  fairtion; 
chances  of  life  requires  nerving  up  the  energies :  that  man  is  Or  from  a 
doomed  to  eat  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow  may  suffice  ^fhamau 
to  provoke  the  murmurings  of  weakness.  nature, 

But  the  same  complaint  is  echoed  by  a  nobler  voice,  and  acnag  ^f 
in  a  tone  which  is  not  out  of  harmony  with  the  utterances  of 'te  dia- 
religion  in  such  passages  as  the  following :  tween  this 

'  Man  that  is  bom  of  a  woman  hath  but  a  short  time  to  ^"^  maw's 
live  and  is  full  of  misery.'  state. 
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'  The  wliole  creation  groaneth  and  trayaileth  together  in 
pain  until  now.  And  not  only  they,  but  we  ourselves  also, 
which  have  the  firstfruits  of  the  Spirit,  even  we  ourselves 
groan  within  ourselves,  waiting  for  the  adoption,  to  wit,  the 
redemption  of  our  body.' 

This  is  the  voice  of  men  who  can  not  only  feel  the  vast 
amount  of  the  misery  which  there  is,  but  are  able  also  to 
picture  to  themselves  a  higher  and  better  state,  the  attain- 
ment of  which  is  the  object  of  their  keenest  longings. 

Man's  degradation  in  various  ways,  the  meanness  of  so 
many  of  his  occupations  and  enjoyments,  his  vice,  iU-will  and 
selfishness,  press  upon  such  minds  more  heavily  than  their 
own  physical  privations  upon  lower  natures.  Such  minds 
are  likely  also  nob  only  to  see  through,  but  to  feel  a  strong 
revulsion  against,  much  well  meant  but  superficial  attempt 
to  describe  the  world  as  happy,  and  determination  to  see 
nothing  in  God,  as  the  governor  of  it,  but  a  sort  of  easy  and 
shallow  goodness.  They  will  be  incapable  of  being  satisfied 
thus :  they  will  have  a  complaining  within  them,  not  sug- 
gested by  what  they  themselves  have  to  bear,  not  even  by 
what  any  have  to  bear  (for  they  can  fancy  happiness  even  in 
enduring),  but  suggested  by  something  which  there  appears 
to  be  in  man's  lot  contradictory  and  discordant.  Such  com- 
plaining is  in  other  words  a  sort  of  wouder  amd  disappoint- 
ment that  man's  reason  should  be  able  to  do  no  more  to 
make  him  happy,  and  that  God  should  allow  so  many 
chances,  to  him  of  grief  and  misery. 
Religion  In  some  form  or  other,  religion,  which  has  some  share  in 

deepens  producine  the  better  forms  of  this  state  of  mind  is  the  onlv 
tha  sejiBe    ^         ^      °     .  i        -         ■       ,  -       i  iin 

oi  human  remedy  agamst  what  la  mistaken  and  wrong  m  them,  what 
imperfeo-  j-gligion  aims  to  produce  is  a  deep  feeling  of  man's  wants 
joina  with  and   imperfection  with   an   equal   corresponding   feeling  of 

this  a  oou-  Go(i'g  friendliness  towards  men.  Those  whom  we  have 
iidenee  in  , 

God's  lov-  been  mentioning  stop  short  at  the  former  of  these : .  and  that 
nig  care,  partly,  as  was  said,  from  revulsion  at  the  hasty  and  superficial 
manner  m  which  perhaps  some,  whose  minds  are  httle 
capable  of  entering  into  the  former,  hastily  assume  and 
suppose  the  latter.  The  latter  must  be  arrived  at  through 
the  former.  It  is  not  merely  a  good  God  that  is  to  be 
supposed,  but  a  God  sympathizing  with  man,  and  in  some 
way  which  nothing  but  revelation  can  tell  us  fuUy  about, 
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making  man's  misery  and  imperfection  the  way  to  something 
better  for  liim.  The  too  intense  and  uncorrected  feeling  of 
man's  misery  and  imperfection  generates  what  is  called 
asceticism,  and  may  very  well  degenerate  into  a  meaner 
thing  than  itself,  viz.,  superstition  proper,  or  the  religion 
which  is  mainly  of  fear. 

Tendencies  to  asceticism  often  betoken  a  nobler  temper 
than  does  the  disposition  to  be  easily  satisfied  and  thought- 
lessly thankfid ;  but  they  very  soon  lead  wrong,  perhaps 
actually  produce  another  form  of  degradation  of  human 
nature,  and  in  any  case  distort  the  view  of  truth,  and 
estrange  man  from  God,  instead  of  bringing  him  nearer  to 
Him,  It  is  only  when  something  nobler  than  they  masters 
them,  that  they  are  in  their  place.  The  noblest  temper  of 
-  human  nature  is  a  real  confidence  in  God,  tried  by  the  sight 
of  what  the  world  is,  but  standing  the  trial ; — confidence  in 
the  fact  of  His  goodness,  in  its  persistency,  and  ultimate 
triumph,  or  vindication  to  mankind  and  to  us.  Knowledge 
of  man  is  enough  to  tell  us,  that  confidence  of  this  kind  is 
the  worthiest  bond  between  those  in  whom  it  exists,  the 
most  ennobling  to  the  giver,  the  most  delightful  to  the 
receiver.  Such  should  be  the  relation  in  feeling  between 
man  and  God.  Confidence  of  ihis  kind,  as  it  arises  among 
men,  has  its  merit  and  its  charm,  in  its  overstepping  the 
point  at  which,  in  so  many  words,  it  can  be  justified,  and 
thus  venturing  beyond  a^itual  knowledge  in  the  strength  of 
something  which  appears  to  be  like  a  superior  kind  of  know- 
ledge, composed  of  sympathy,  of  a  generous  readiness  to 
risk  something,  and  forget  one's  own  interests,  of  a  going 
forth  of  a  disposition  to  love  which  catches  on  something 
answering  to  it.  ■  As  felt  hy  man  towards  God,  it  involves  a 
higher  thankfulness  than  arises  from  a  mere  absence  of 
seeing  what  there  is  to  sadden  us  in  life.  The  latter  is 
thankful  for  man  being  what  he  is :  the  former  is  thankful 
not  only  for  this,  but  for  all  the  promise  and  hope  which 
there  is  of  man's  being  something  better. 
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HAPPINESS  OF  OTHERS. 

It  is  a  So  much  for  notions  of  oiif  own  happiness, 

rnb  that  ^^^^  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  happiness  of  others  ?     Can 

we  miiBt     we  not  get  an  idea  of  thatf    If  we  cannot,  what  is  benevo- 
^^Tof "  lence  or  philanthropy  ? 

others.  "We  Can  form  a  very  distinct  idea,  as  to  ourselves,  of  cer- 

tain materials,  or  a  certain  framework  which  speaking  gene- 
rsdly  is  necessary  for  happiness,  tbough  happiness  is  moro 
than  it.  This  we  may  call  the  support  or  maintenance  of 
life..  With  some,  this  is  unhappily  so  difficult  for  themselves 
that  it  is  all  they  can  hope  for.  Happiness  with  them,  is 
support  or  life,  and  is  distinct  enough  in  tho  idea. 

The  condition  of  man  is  such  upon  earth  that  there  are 
always  many  in  these  circumstances ;  the  support  of  the  race, 
we  may  say,  is  difficult.  There  is  wide  scope  therefore  for 
philanthropy  simply  in  reference  to  the  support  or  life  of 
others.  If  we  have  no  material  or  corporeal  wants  for  our- 
selves, requiring  our  necessary  exertion,  we  have  but  to 
raise  our  eyes,  and  we  see  abundance  of  them  around  us  in 
others. 
Beyond  The  relieving  of  the  wants  of  others  is  thus  a  notion 

difficult  to  tolerably  diatinet.     But  the  making  others  happy  is  not  so. 
know  how  It  is  difficult  to  form  the  idea  of  happiness ;  and  their  idea 
promote"    ^^Y  ^^^Y  lil^'^ly  be  different  from  ours.     As  soon  aa  we  have 
their  hap-  passed  tho  relieving  of  want,  the  distinction  of  earnest  phi- 
^   ^^'      lanthropy  from  love  of  power  and  many  other  human  im- 
pulses becomes  very  difficult.     Who  shall  aay  what  is  useful 
for  men,  what  is  for  their  true  happiness  ?     If  a  man  deter- 
mines from  his  own  feeling  and  conviction,  what  is  this  but 
claiming  a  mental  dominion  over  others  and  assuming  him- 
self as  superior  to  them?     If  he  takes  theira  gainst  hia 
own,  can  he  believe  that  he  is  making,  them  really  happy? 
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while  if  he  takes  the  feeling  which  there  is  common  to  him- 
self and  mankind  in  general,  it  is  but  a  vague  outline  and 
framework  that  it  will  give  him. 

In  respect  then  of  a  scheme  of  happiness  on  which  to 
found  philanthropy  we  must  find  out  aa  far  as  we  can  what 
is  natural,  and  for  this  we  must  go  to  physical  fact  and  to 
history.  Nor  is  it  anything  but  what  is  very  general  and 
widely  variable  that  wo  can  thus  gain.  We  cannot  malse  a 
scheme  of  human  happiness  to  ctct  upon.  The  infliction  of 
such  theoretical  happiness  on  others  is  no  real  benevo- 
lence. 

The  relieving  of  wants  thus  remains  the  main  province  of  Utility  is 
philanthropy :  it  is  the  useful.    Usefulness  implies,  in  the  i^ative 
idea,  a  sort  of  subservience :  implies  the  tone  or  the  purpose  word,  and 
coming   from   without.      The   uUle,   that   which   is   useful,  ^o  rule, 
means   what   can   be   used,   or  what   practically  serves   to 
effect  an  end  we  want.     Usefulness  is  the  lending  ourselves, 
so  to  speak,  to   the  wants  of  others:    and  though  acting 
freely  and  of  ourselves,  yet  having  the  impulse  and  sugges- 
tion coming  from  them.     It  cannot  be  part  of  any  system, 
but  depends  on  circumstance. 

But  beyond  the  relieving  of  wants,  there  is  the  giving  -^e  cannot 
pleasure.     And  what  is  to  be  observed  about  tliis  is,  that  it,  lay  down  a 
more   than   all   besides,   repudiates   system   and   direction,  giving 
Like  everything  connected  with  sympathy  it  is  complicated,  pleaa'u'e- 
The  pleasure  given  is  in  some  respects  the  greater  for  the 
understood  intention,  and  in  some  respects  the  less.     In  the 
one  case  the  goodwill  of  the  giver  is  sympathized  with  by 
the  receiver,  in  the  other  the  similarity  of  feeling.     On  the 
whole,  there  is  more  pleasuie  given  inadvertently,  as  to  the 
occasion,  from  general  kindness  and  sympathy  of  feeling, 
than  there  is  from  special  attention  and  intention. 

This  latter,  unless  there  Ui  much  ot  mutual  understanding 
is  constantly  mistaken,  and  the  pleasure  whn,h  it  does  give 
arises  only  from  gratitude  for  the  intention  The  help- 
lessness of  mere  good  will  is  not  to  be  remedied  by  any 
scheme  or  system  of  what  wdl  please  others  which  we  may 
study  and  act  by.  It  can  only  be  remedied  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sympathy,  by  habituating  ourselves  to  go  out  of  our- 
selves so  as  to  be  affected  by,  and  interested  in,  the  feelings 
of  others. 
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d  But  again,  beyond  the  giving  of  pleasure,  there  is  the  doing 
real  good.  And  this  can  only  be  according  to  our  idea  of  what 
real  good  is.  While  therefore  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the 
relieving  of  want  and  the  giving  of  pleasure  are  of  slight 
importance   in   comparison  with   the    effecting  of  this  real 

'  good,  still  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  our  own  view  of  the 
way  in  which  such  good  is  to  be  effected  is  liable  to  all  the 
possibilities  of  mistake  which  arise  from  our  fallibiUty,  and 
that  it  is  therefore  our  duty  so  to  master  ourselves  as  to 
postpone  it  in  some  degree,  certainly  to  the  relieving  of 
want,  possibly  oven  to  the  giving  of  pleasure.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  little  of  the  higher  good  can  be  done,  as  e-c/. 
the  mind  elevated,  except  more  or  less  after  the  former  of 
them,  arid  through  the  second.  K  a  man,  by  want  of  sym- 
pathy seems  to  shew  that  he  has  but  little  care  for  those 
whom  he  is  attempting  to  improve,  the  conclusion  on  their 
part  will  probably  he,  that  his  wish  is  more  connected  with  a 
love  of  power,  or  a  mere  desire  for  action,  than  with  a  love  of 
themselves.  It  is  a  weakness  when  desire  of  pleasing  takes 
place  of  aim  at  the  real  good :  but  it  is  a  sign  of  something 
wrong  when  it  is  absent.  ''. 

Philanthropy  then  has  its  first  reference  to  the  actual 
state  of  man,  and  its  second  to  the  possibility  of  elevating 
and  improving  him.  The  first  tone  of  our  benevolence  we 
must  take  from  wants  and  things  as  they  are :  the  second 
from  our  idea  how  we  may  improve  and  elevate  them. 

i-  The  idea  of  happiness  is  thus  scarcely  to  be  made  more 
distinct  for  the  race  than  for  the  individual ;  and  the  idea  of 
usefulness,  if  it  is  to  be  a  wide  idea,  coestensive  with  happi- 

'■  ness,  must  remain  similarly  undetermined.  It  is  a  strange 
thing  that  any  should  have  considered  that  the  idea  of 
utility,  thus  widely  taken,  is  one  upon  which  men  would  be 
agreed,  and  which  could  be  established  on  principles  of 
reason  which  would  command  the  assent  of  ail :  and  that 
thus  the  morahty  of  utility  would  be  something  exact,  while 
that  of  sentiment,  conscience,  moral  sense,  would  be  some- 
thing vague  and  arbitrary.  If  utility  means  what  is  con- 
ducive to  happiness,  the  one  is  altogether  as  vague  as  the 
other.  Each  man's  feeling  about  happinea^  is  at  least  as  in- 
dividual and  arbitrary  as  his  feeling  about  right  and  duty. 
To  analyze  human  sentiment  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out 
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wLat  men  consider  to  be  for  their  happiness  is  at  least  as 
Iiard  as  to  analyze  it  in  order  to  find  out  what  they  think  it 
right  to  do.  If  indeed  we  limit  utility  to  the  things  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  life,  then,  no  doubt,  we  shall  have 
more  agreement :  but  in  that  case  we  must  give  up  all  speak- 
ing about  happiness ;  for  happiness  goes  far  wider  than  this. 

The  real  way  in  which  we  should  speak  of  human  life . 
and  of  evBat/i-ovla  or  happiness  in  regard  of  morality,  is  the 
following ; 

"We  may  say  that  the  good  of  human  life  is  the  purpose  Tte  hap- 
or  end  of  human  action  ;  but  we  must  not  interpret  this  to  ^|^^^jg 
mean,  that  the  good  of  his  own  life  is  the  purpose  or  end  of  more 
the  action  of  the  individual.     Life  is  lived  by  men  in  con-  ^e/thsui 
junction :  society  is  a  part  of  human  nature.     Rational  per-  tbe  happt- 
sonahty  makes  each  individual  independent,  so  far  as  self-  "^^^_  " 
determination  and   responsibility  go ;    but   want   and   the 
power  of  mutual  help  bind  them  together :  and  answering  to 
this  objective  fact  is  the  subjective  fact  of  sympathy.     The 
general  evSai,/j.ovia  ie  in  truth  a  far  more  realizable  idea  than 
that  of  the  individual.     The  happiness  of  each  one  so  much 
depends  on  others,  that  it  is  more  easy  to  imagine  a  number 
of  individuals  making  each  other  and  the  whole  of  them 
happy,  than   one   of  them   making   his   particular   self ,  so. 
When  therefore  we  say  that  human  action  should  be  di- 
rected to  the  service  of  human  life,  it  .is  this  united  life 
which  we  should  mean,  and  it  is  to  the  service  of  this  that, 
so  far  as  possible,  individual  action  should  go :  and  when  we 
say  that  happiness  should  be  sought  for,  we  should  mean  a 
happiness  shared  with  others. 

Practically  this  is  the  way  in  which  life  is  lived.     Self  is  in  oom- 
a  word,  as  to  actual  fact,  difficult  to  define  and  limit.     Does  jjjg  i^appi- 
it  include /ami7y  or  not?     A  good  deal  of  selfishness  is  what  "ess  of 
the  individual  himself  neither  derives,  nor  thinks  to  derive,  Yiduai  is 
benefit  from:  it  is  for  the  exaltation  e.g.  of  his  family  byB^eediu. 
means  of  labour  and  endurance  on  his  own  part.     Selfish- others, 
ness,   as   it   exists,   is  one  of  the  most  imaginative  things 
possible.     What  the  man  works  for  is  only  associated  with 
his  individual  being  by  an  imaginative  power,  which  if  it 
took  another  direction  might  just  as  well  associate  with  it 
almost  any  other  conceivable  thing.     And  so  he  lives  from 
the  first  in  community,  and  has  in  reality  no  independence 
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ill  bia  happiness,  which,  do  what  he  will,  is  at  the  mercy  of 
others.  If  happiness  is  to  be,  it  will  be  by  their  making  him 
happy  and  his  making  them  so  :  this  mutuality  spreads  out, 
becoming  of  course  faiiiter  and  fainter,  but  so  far  as  it  goes, 
there  is  what  we  may  call  a  common  life. 
Even  It  is  human  life  as  thus  understood,  not  human  indivi- 

aimed  at  ^'^^^  ^^^^'  which  should  absorb  the  action  of  the  individuah 
selfish  It  will  do  this  more  or  less  consciously.  Sometimes  all  that 
eonS-^^^  he  can  apparently  do  is  to  take  cai-e  of  himself :  the  doing  as 
bates  in  much  as  this  taxes  all  his  powers.  In  a  civilized  community 
to  the  *he  only  way,  in  general,  in  which  he  can  do  this  is  by 
happiness  securing  a  place  in  the  general  system  of  mutual  help :  he 
"  "  "  must  find  something  he  may  do  for  others  in  order  to  get 
bread  for  himself.  In  doing  this  he  is,  in  the  words  of  the 
son  of  Sirach,  contributing  to  maintain  the  state  of  the  world  : 
but  he  does  this  in  the  main  unconsciously,  having  to  think 
of  himself.  But  supposing  a  man  is  not  obliged  to  think  so 
much  of  his  mere  support :  in  that  case,  what  is  his  super- 
fluous power  to  go  to  ?  Beyond  a  certain  extent,  he  cannot 
make  it  contribute  to  his  own  happiness.  He  may  very 
likely  go  on  working,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  for  his  support 
upon  a  larger  scale,  making  a  fortune  for  his  family  instead 
of  merely  providing  for  them  a  maintenance  :  and  this  with 
various  motives ;  because  it  is  only  a  continuance  of  the  pro- 
cess of  getting  his  bread,  which  he  knows  is  his  duty ; " 
others  do  it;  because  he  must  do  soiaething; 
increases  his  importance  and  that  of  his  family.  Whatever 
may  he  hi  motive  wh  it  he  succeeds  in  effecting  in  this 
course  is  peihap=i  gaining  happiness  for  himself  and  his 
family  thdt  nay  be  oi  may  not  but  anyhow  in  increasing 
in  one  way  the  materials  foi  happiness  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity It  IS  better  to  labour  hr  himself,  which  does  them 
good  too,  than  to  cease  from  labouring.  The  common  life  is 
thus  the  hotter  for  all  the  self-interested  industry  and  talent 
which  makes  the  fortune  of  individuals  :  the  individuals  are 
honourable  so  far  as  they  have  any  feeling  of  the  common 
happiness  in  what  they  do,  and  the  public  is  fortunate  so  far 
as  self-interest  in  this  manner  does  not  swallow  up  all  the 
industry  and  talent.  For  the  common  life  wants  more  than 
■what  the  self-interest  of  individuals  thus  exercised  will 
supply  it  with. 
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The  cultivation  of  intelligence  and  mental  power  in  indi-  ah  are  tha 
nduals  has  the  same  relation  to  the  common  life  as  l^'ie  Ji^tt^^  ^'"■. 
ncrcase  of  individual  wealth  has.     Whatever  the  motive  of  areaiDoi 
i,  all  are  the  better  for  it.     But  in  this  as  in  wealtli,  there  '[^^^_  °' 
IS  every  degree  of  honourableness  as  to  the  use  which  may  gence  in 
be  made  of  it.     In  civilized  society  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  ^^^[^   ■ 
wealth  and  power,  and  a  vast  amount  of  want  and  need  over  But  aoEie- 
againat  them :   and  these  two  sides  do  not  as  they  should  ^^J^j^^ 
correspond  and  fit  each  other :  the  happiness  of  the  society  is  together  ■ 
measured -by  the  degree  in  which  they  do  so.     There  is  on^a^e^'' 
one  side  wealth  perhaps  helplessly  possessed  and  unenjoyed ;  need, 
and  on  the  other,  want  which  this'wealth  would  relieve, 
thereby  causing  a  double  happiness.     Wisdom  and  ignorance 
perhaps  stand  side  by  side,  the  one  with  no  feeling  of  the 
good  it  might  do,  the  other  with  no  feeling  of  the  benefit 
which  it  might  receive.     The  remedy  to  all  this  is  more  of 
public  feeling,  of  the  feeling  of  the  general  interdependence, 
of  the  feeling  that  the  public  happiness  is  a  more  real  and 
higher  end  than  the  happmess  of  the  individual. 

Life  is  therefore  in  the  first  instance  livelihood,  support  of  Benaon  ot 
life :  in  the  second,  it  is  this  with,  added  to  it,  something  to  goeiety. 
live  for,  interest  in  right  and  truth,  self-cultivation,  care  for , 
others.  As  soon  as  we  have  come  to  this,  we  have  got  out 
of  the  sphere  where  we  have  only  ourselves  to  think  of,  and 
where  individual  happiness  can.be  our  end.  Life  then  be- 
comes no  longer  individual  but  common.  And  of  life  thus 
understood  it  is  the  fact,  that  human  life  wants  all  human 
power  to  support  it  and  to  make  the  most  of  it.  The  reason 
of  civilized  society,  so  far  as  it  is  to  have  a  reason,  must  be 
that,  imperfect  as  it  may  be,  it  is  the  best  organization  of 
human  power  for  this  purpose.  And  the  essence  of  morality 
consists  to  a  great  extent,  in  our  being  able,  in  such  of  our 
actions  as  can  be  free,  to  take  it  from  ourselves  and  to  give  it 
iM  others. 

There  are  thus  three  great  forms  of  duty, 

(1)  The  first,  the  nearest,  homeliest,  lowest,  but  which  roTirtorma 
must  in  a  manner  precede  the  others,  viz.  to  take  care  of  our-  ^' 
selves. 

(2)  The  second,  the  definite  and  plain,  but  still  not 
exalted  one,  to  do  no  wrong. 

G.  22 
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(3)  The  third,  the  indefinite  and  higher  one,  to  do  all 
the  good  that  we  can. 

Besides  these  there  is  a  fourth,  a  secondary  one,  necessary 
and  subsidiary  to  the  performance  of  the  others,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  another  form  of  the  first,  to  take  care  of  our 
moral  selves,  to  cultivate  virtuous  dispositions  and  sym- 
pathy. 

The  first  of  these,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  not  a  duty  to 
ourselves  (an  expression  ■with  little  meaning,  and  not  de- 
sirable to  be  used)  but  a  duty  to  others.  Care  for  ourselves 
to  a  certain  extent  -is  necessary  for  being  able  to  do  anything 
for  othere.  Want  of  cSre  for  ourselves  is  simply  laying  upon 
others  the  burden  of  caring  for  us.  Care  for  ourselves,  or 
what  is  apparently  so,  is  often,  as  we  have  seen,  indirectly,  a 
care  and  provision  for  others.  But  care  for  ourselves  to  the 
prejudice  of  care  for  others  is  selfishness,  one  great  root,  aa  we 
have  seen,  of  immorality  and  evil. 

Care  for  family  Hes  between  (1)  and  (2).  They  are  as  a 
part  of  ourselves,  and  the  not  caring  for  them  as  such  is  the 
doing  them  wrong. 

The  idea  of  wrong  belongs  to  law,  and  wrong  is  defined 
for  us  by  an  imagined  law  of  which  the  actual  law  of  our 
country  is  a  partial  representative.  We  learn  this  law  (and 
therefore  what  is  wrong)  not  from  a  code  before  us,  but 
from  our  education,  the  opinions  of  the  society  we  live  in, 
and  our  sympathies.     The  idea  of  it  within  us  is  our  con- 

The  idea  of  doing  good  to  others  is  suggested  to  us  by  the 
view  of  the  wants  of  others,  and  by  the  feeling  of  our  own 
wants,  sympathetically  attributed  to  them,  And  so  we  give 
them  pleasure,  or  make  them  happy. 
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ON  MORAL  ELEVATION. 

The  subject  wliich  I  am  going  to  speak  about  in  tiiia  Moral  ele- 
chapter  is  one  which  I  have  two  or  three  times  been  Jm^i^d\n 
led  to  touch,  reserving  the  more  full  consideration  of  ^"p^^gj_ 
it  for  a  separate  chapter.  ingdiGcus- 

I  described  the  first  ideal,  or  that  which  we  should 
do,  as  taking  two  forms  according  to  the  degree  and 
the  nature  of  the  freedom  which  we  suppose  in  our 
action,  the  forms  which  I  discussed  under  the  names 
of  duty  and  virtue.  Duty  is  something  incumbent 
upon  "us,  a  restraint  which  presses  ua  down,  and 
keeps  us  in  our  place :  virtue  is,  in  this  respect,  the 
opposite  :  it  is  an  elevation  or  expansion. 

Hence  virtue  is  the  more  really  ideal,  or,  if  we  iu  the  e,a~ 
like  so  to  express  it,  it  is  ideal  in  a  double  way,  inof^h^eT 
two  degrees ;  in  duty  we  imagine  the  restraining 
law,  but  then  submit  ourselves :  in  virtue  we  imagine 
the  pattern  towards  which  we  work  or  strive ;  all  is 
still  upwards  and  outwards ;  there  is  no  restraint  or 
submission. 

I  described  also  in  another  chapter,  one  part,  and  tha  vaine 
morally  the  most  important  part,  of  the  value  of"  **"'"'^' 
actions,  as  consisting  in  what  I  then  called  the 
self-sacrifice  involved  in  them.  This  value  or  merit 
could  onJy  have  been  brought  under  the  head  of 
utility  by  including  under  ixseful  actions,  not  only 
those  productive  of,  or  tending  to,  good  result,  and 
thii^e  of  a  kind  generally  or  often  productive  of  good 
22—2 
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result,  but  also  those  prompted  by  feelings  without 
the  existence  of  which,  independently  of  any  thought 
of  result,  much  of  good  result  would  not  be  possible, 
theesti-  I  described  again,  in  another  chapter^,  the  im- 

charaeter ;  portaixcc  of  what  I  there  called  self-Tnaintenance,  -by 
which  term  I  expressed  care  for  our  moral  self  as 
distingubhed  from  care  for  our  interests;  cate  for 
our  character,  I  said  we  might  call  it,  but  we  must 
mean  then  by  character  not  estimation,  but  that  to 
which  the  estimation  is  supposed  to  apply,  or  which 
is  considered  by  Others  to  exist  in  us  as  the  ground 

of  it. 

tte  woiffi-  Still  again,  in  another  chapter,  I  had  occasion  to 
pioaaure  ^P^^^^  of  thc  quality  of  pleasure,  as  it  is  called  by 
.  some  philosophers.  By  quality  is  here  meant,  com- 
parative preferableness  of  pleasures  on  some  other 
ground  than  that  of  amount  or  magnitude  or  quantity 
of  pleasure  or  pleasingness  in  them,  so  far  as  we  can 
estimate  this,  A  comparative  preferabillty  among 
pleasures  other  than  by  reason  of  quantity,  intro- 
duces into  eudEemonics  the  first  ideal,  as  I  called  it, 
or  the  notion  of  something  as  what  should  or  ought 
to  be  in  preference  to  something  else  :  some  pleasures 
are  better  or  worse  than  others. 

All  these  four  different  things,  or  different  forms 
of  the  sanie  thing,  meeting  us  whichever  line  of 
ethical  consideration  we  take, — the  aspiringness  of 
virtue,  the  merit  of  actions,  the  estimableness  of 
character,  the  worthiness  of  pleasures, — suggest  for 
their  expression  a  metaphor  (if  we  call  by  the  name 
of  'metaphor'  this  inevitable  practice  of  language), 
one  which,  till  this  chapter,  I  have  used  as  little  as 
I  could,  though  it  is  almost  impossible  to  put  two 
or  three  sentences  on  morals  together  without  using 
it, — the  metaphor  of  height  or  elevation.  I  purpose 
'  Oil,  IX.  p.  IGO. 
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in  this  chapter  to  use  it  fully,  and  to  explain,  so  far 
as  I  can,  the  Yarious  applications  of  it  just  now 
mentioned,  and  others  which  I  will  mention. 

Amongst  these  others  is  what  I  said  in  a  former 
chapter  about  the  love  of  excelling  or  of  excellence, 
how  large  a  contribuent  to  virtue  that  was :  and  in 
the  last  chapter  on  the  inaportance,  if  we  desire 
happiness,  of  aiming  not  at  happiness  itself,  but  at 
that  which  is  good  for  ns,  of  the  attainment  of  which 
happiness  will  he  an  accompaniment. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  possible  or  likely  to  EieTstion 
be  useful  to  trace  thoroughly  the  meaning  and  appli-  phorln-*' 
cation  of  such  expressions  as  "'  high '  in  reference  to  J^'^ 
morals.     Upwards,  away  from  earth,  is  the  direction  tMnge : 
leading  towards  regions  in  which  our  imaginations 
expatiate,  but  demanding  effort  in  those  who  would    ■ 
seek  to  follow  it :  It  is  the  direction  also  away  from 
limitation,  so  that  in  speaking  of  measurement  to 
which  we  suppose  an  inferior  limit  or  origin,  but  not 
a  superior  limit,  we  naturally  use  the  terms  '  high ' 
and  '  low ',  '  rising '  and  '  falling '.     It  is  in  regard  of 
this  last  view  that  we  express  comparison  of  any  sort 
by  a  scale  of  high  and  low  :  it  is  by  the  addition  to 
this  of  the  two  former  views,  that  we  find  an  ex- 
pression for   moral   comparison.       There    are    other 
metaphors  for  moral  comparison,  as  when  we  speak 
of  a  great  mind,  or  a  great  man;  but  this  is  the  most 
frequent  and  significant. 

It  is  on  account  thus  of  the  reference,  in  morals,  idealism, 
to  an  unseen,  on  account  of  the  effort  of  the  will  Iress.  '^'"' 
against  difficulty,  and  on  account  of  the  continued 
comparison,  whether  of  one  moral  state  in  time  with 
another,  which  is  progress  or  decidence^,  or  of  one 


'  The  word  is  written '  lieeadence,'  but  I  ha^e  veotured  to  change 
tliia  barbarous  Gallicism  for  the  true  English  form,  in  accordance  with 
tlic  Author's  spelling  of  the  same  word  in  another  MS.    Bd. 
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moral  being  witli  another,  whicli  is  a  moral  scale  of 
the  universe  or  of  creation- — it  is  on  these  three 
tuicounts,  in  the  main,  that  we  may  consider  men  to 
use  the  expressions  '  high '  or  'low',  and  similar  ones, 
in  speaking  of  morals. 

No  doubt  different  schools  of  moraUty  proceed 
very  differently  ill  their  use  of  these  terms— that  I 
will  return  to  :  but  all  use  them  :  and  no  wonder : 
for  whatever  misapplication  or  abuse  may  be  made 
of  the  notions,  morality  must  be  ideal,  must  be  an 
effort,  must  be  a  progress ;  and  all  these  features  of  it 
are  well  expressed,  as  I  have  said,  by  the  metaphor 
before  us. 

In  speaking  of  the  unseen,  I  do  "not  want  to 
imply,  as  yet  or  necessarily,  any  religious  notion  : 
the  unseen  may  be  looked  upon  as  matter  of  belief, 
which  is  the  way  by  which  morality  passes  into 
religion,  or  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  simply  matter 
of  imagination,  in  which  case  it  is  no  more  than  an 
ideal :  on  this  I  say  no  more  now. 
It  mnat  be  It  must  not  he  forgotten  that  here,  as  in  each 
mented  by  other  casB,  we  havB  before  us  an  abstraction  or 
other  con-  partial  view,  which  has  a  pendant  to  it,  and  ■which 
tiona.  of  itself  may  be  exaggerated  into  falsehood.  The 
pendant  to  the  notion  of  the  first  ideal,  or  that 
which  should  be  done,  as  virtue,  is  the  notion  of  it 
as  duty :  in  other  words,  virtue  is  not  simply  the 
aspiration  towards  an  ideal;  it  is  the  submission  also 
to  something  as  incumbent  on  us.  Again,  the  pendant 
tn  the  notion  of  virtue  as  good  principle  is  the  notion 
of  it  aa  good  impulse  :  in  other  words,  virtue  is  not 
simply  effort,  struggle,  conquest  of  difficulty ;  it  is 
feeling  also,  spontaneous,  natural,  entirely  uncon- 
strained. And  so  there  are  various'  notions  which 
we  shall  see  more  fuUy  as  we  go  on,  natiu-ally 
suggesting  themselves  as  pendants  to  all  notions  of 
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moral   comparison,    rivalry,    ambitioiij    advance    or 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  applications  of  the  i"  o"^ 
metaphor  of  'high'  and  'low'  has  been  to  the  faculties,  organiza- 
dLspositions,  and  emotions  of  the  mind,  and  the  con-  and'.]ow' 
sequent  arrangement  of  these,  in  a  scale  some  above  ^f^^^^^^ 
others,  as  they  exist,  or  may  exist,  in  our  moral  to  autho- 
organization.     The  notion  of  height  is  apphcahle  in  worth, 
different  ways  to  this  scale  or  hierarchy,  principally 
in  two  ways. 

These  two  different  kinds  of  height  or  superiority 
we  may  call  the  superiority  of  authority  and  the 
superiority  of  comparative  worthiness,  which  are  not 
exactly  the  same  thing. 

Nobility  or  aristocracy,  and  governing  or  admin-  Plato  re- 
istrative  power,  do  not  necessarily  go  together  in  both^Wnda 
politics.     We  shall  probably  be  right  in  saying  that  ocity''*'^'' 
Plato   recognized  both   kinds   of  superiority.     The  BnOflr 
inferior  mass  of  desire  or  impulse  had  over  it  two  the  latter, 
orders ;  reason  or  the  governing  power,  and  spirited- 
ness,  which,  while  resembling  desire  in  kind,  as  being 
itself  of  the  nature  of  impulse,  was  understood  to 
differ  from  it  as  being  superior  and  nobler,    "Butler 
carefully  defines    the  important   superiority   to    be 
that   of  authoHty  existing   in .  conscience.     On  the 
superiority,  of  a  different  kind,  existing  in  what  he 
calls  the  public  affections  over  the  private,  he  says 
less  than  he  should  have  done  :  consequently,  on  the 
superiority  of  conscience  to  what  he  calls  self-love  he 
gives  us  no  light.     This  notion  of  siiperiority  as  a 
simply  regulating   power,  converts  the  notion  of  a 
society  into  that  of  a  system. 

If  we  are  to  describe  what  virtue  is  by  reference  ^^J^  ^e- ' 
to  our  internal  organization,  we  must  describe  it  as  *-'"''^^.  '^f 
consisting  in  the  double  fact,  that  there  exists  in  of  pcinoi- 
vigorous  operation,  principle,  and  that  there  exists  aimpnise. 
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preponderance  of  higher  nnpulae  over  lower  iraptilse : 

and  since  we  must  suppose  the  two  portions  of  this 

double  fact  in  harmony  together,  we  must  consider 

principle  as.  approving  or  recommending  the  higher 

impulse  rather  than  the  lower,  and  we  must  consider 

the  higher  impulse  as  restrained  and  directed,  more 

or  leas,  by  principle. 

Ancient  Virtue,  as  presented  in  the  Platonic  and  Aristp- 

wa^defee-  telian  systcms,  has  too  exclusively  the  aspect  of  self- 

vw'o/*"  control   or  self-command.      This    arises    from    two 

impuiee,    things :    first,    from    the    separation,  by  Plato    and 

and  of  tie  =  oii  irt-- 

reaniteof  Aristotlo,  01  the  benevolent  artections,  as  modem 
Mtiou.  ^  philosophers  call  them,  from  the  main  consideration 
of  virtue,  though  they  come  in  for  notice  subordi- 
nately,  as  in  Aristotle's  discussion  about  <f)i\ia ;  and , 
secondly,  from  their  almost  entire  omission  to  men- 
tion the  outward  useful  results  of  virtuous  action. 
Hence  in  Plato,  for  instance,  we  have  Zikixlog-vvt}, 
.  aoicfypoa-vvvi  and  i^pSvqeri.'i,  all  representing,  in  differ- 
ent views,  what  I  have  called  principle,  and  we  have 
dvBpeia  representing  an  important  portion  of  the 
higher  impulse  :  while  we  have  kTtiBvjjuia.  representing 
the  mass  of  lower  impulse  which  has  only  to. be  sub- 
jugated, and  has  no  properly  correspdnding  virtue. 
Thus  not  only  is  the  higher  impulse  imperfectly  re- 
presented, but  of  all,  impulse  and  principle  alike,  we 
have  only  the  introspective  view  given,  or  the  rela- 
tion to  oneself :  virtue  therefore  in  this  view  is  all 
seLf-engrcrased  or  un-aelf-transcending;  it  is  too  much 
identified  with  simple  self-control ;  has  too  much  of 
principle,  too  little  of  impulse.  It  is  the  same  with 
Bntier  is  Butler :  that  is,  though  he,  uniting  the  view  of  Chris- 
^^"^  tian  theology  with  the  ancient  view,  recognizes  the 
same  way.  Qutgoingness  of  virtue,  and  the  importance  of  bene- 
volence or  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  he  still  keeps 
to  the  ancient  view  in  making  virtue  consist,  to  a 
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great  extent,  in  a  conscientiousness  whose  claim  to 
obedience  resides,  not  in  the  character  of  the  things 
which  it  prescribes,  but  in  its  own  authority,  as  a 
fiiculty  of  a  superior  kind,  to  prescribe  them  :  and 
liow  or  why  it  so  happens  that  the  things  which 
conscience  prescribes  are  benevolence  and  conduct 
similar  to  it,  rather  than  selfishness  and  conduct  simi- 
lar to  it,  he  does  not  tell  us.  This  is  doing  what  the 
ancients  did ;  making  virtue  consist  too  exclusively 
in  the  fact  of  self-control  or  a  life  upon  principle  ;  but 
this  is  not  enough.  The  view  is  on  all  hands  incom- 
.plete.  It  does  not  represent  completely  the  internal 
fact  of  virtue  :  still  less  does  it  represent  what  virtue 
is  in  our  action  towards  others,  for  them.  In  rivalry 
with  them,  against  them. 

The  impatience,  on  the  part  of  utilitarians,  of  a  Diaeafis- 
great  deal  of  what  is  called  moral  philosophy,  has  a  with  this 
certain  amount  of  justification,  when  we  consider  to  ^^g^gu°t- 
what  a  very  great  extent  such  philosophy  has  occu- ^''.'^'p'^''- 
pied  itself  with -balancing   and   distinguishing   our  the  utility 
various  faculties  and  feelings,  with  a  view  to  dis-  ■ 
cover  what,  in  this  view,  virtuous  feeling  is  :    and 
then,  when  the  question  suggests  itself,  what  is  it  all 
for  ?  what  good  does  this  virtue  do  in  the  world  ? 
what  use  does  it  make  of  itself  1  how  little  attention 
comparatively  has  been  given  to  the  answering  it  1 
Why  should  we  take  all  these  pains  with  ourselves, 
they  will  say,  if  nothing  is  to  come  of  it  ?  what  does 
it  matter  in  the  universe  whether  we  are  virtuoiis  or 
not,  if  this  is  all    of  virtue  ?     It  may  matter  very 
much  in  the  universe  what  we  do,  for  there  is  need 
of  a  vast  deal  of  useful  action  in  it ;  but  what  is  the 
need  of  spending  so  much  thought  on  what  we  are,  ^^  ^^^ 

if  that  is  all  ?  .bringing 

The  utilitarian  then  may  be  pardoned  some  im-  seffiah 
patience  as  he  looks  on  at  this  long  and  laborious  1^"^°^" 
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imaginative  construction  of  the  moral  man,  while  he 
ia  anxious  that  he  should  be  got  into  action,  and 
that  it  should  be  seen  how  .he  performs  the  work  in 
the  world  which  all  this  moral  nature  is  wanted  for. 
But,  independently  of  utilitarianism,  any  one  may 
well  have  the  same  feeling  in  regard  of  himself.  The 
notion  of  our  living  to  ourselves-  alone  is  not  at  all  a 
natural  notion  with  us  :  if  we  were  sentient  beings 
only,  perhaps  it  would  be  :  but  we  are  active  beings, 
with  powers  and  faculties  :  the  question,  What  shall 
we  do  with  ourselves  ?  is  as  natural  as  the  question. 
How  shall  we  be  happy  ?  To  be  told  that  our  work 
and  mission,  in  the  world  is  simply  to  control  and 
command  ourselves,  is  not  altogether  satisfactory. 
We  say,  I  can  understand  self-control  and  self-com- 
mand for  a  reason  or  object ;  but  for  its  own  sake  I 
cannot  quite  :  I  do  not  want  to  be  in  this  way  all-- 
important  to  myself :  I  am  not  satisfied  with  life 
being  an  end  in  itself,  its  own  end :  I  want  to  live 
for  something. 

Neither  this  latter  view  nor  that  of  the  utiUtarian 
is  altogether  a  eorreot  one,  or  at  least  they  are  both 
liable  to  be  exaggerated  and  misused.  I  will  en- 
deavour to  give  what  seems  to  me  the  real  truth. 

Let  us  first  for  a  minute  or  two  forget  as  far 

as  we  can  that  there  is  any  one  else  in  the  world 

except  ourself. 

The  com-         With  respect  to  our  o^vn  pleasure,  we  may  be 

prmoipie    either   self-indulgent  or  self-interested.     By  which 

^a™8     I  mean,  we  may  either  yield  in  all  cases   to  the 

as  mpot-  iuipuiges    to    enjoyment   which   successively    make 

lation  to    themselves  felt ;  or  we  may  restrain  and  manage  them, 

Bs  in  reia-'  with  foresight  and  prudence,  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure 

happiness!  to  ourselves,  SO  far  as  we  can,   a  Hfe  of  what  we 

vidu^'"^^'"  then  call  happiness.     This  latter  process  is   what, 

when  it  is  considered  the  whole  of  moral  philosophy, 
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ia  called  Epieureaiiism.  A  part  of  moral  philosophy 
it  must  be  on  every  system ;  in  utilitarian  systems, 
a  large  part :  for  our  own  happiness  and  that  of 
others,  though  very  different  things  to  our  view, 
yet  are  the  same  thing  to  a  general  or  indifferent 
view  ;  and  knowing  the  one  is  knowing  the  other. 

With  respect  to  our  virtue,  we  may  be  either 
impulsive  or  conscientious,  or  we  may,  as  we  ought, 
be  both  together.  In  the  same  way  as  foresight 
must  not  universally  preclude .  indulgence,  or  there 
would  be  no  pleasure  ;  so  here,  we  may  let  some 
impulses  have  their  way,  and  others  we  may 
variously  restrain  and  manage,  so  as  to  convert 
them,  as  far  .as  we  can,  into  a  life  of  virtue,  virtuous 
impulses  and  virtuous  habits. 

Now  what  I  want  to  say  is  tliia,  that  the  various 
impulses  and  the  nature  of  the  restraint  and  govern- 
ment which  they  should  be  under,  are  as  worthy 
and  as  important  an  object  of  study  in  the  point 
of  view  of  goodness  or  virtue,  as  in  the  point  of  view 
of  happiness.  We  are  not  indeed  In  either  case 
(as  we  are  looking  at  the  things  now)  going  oiit 
of  ourselves  :  we  are  dealing,  so  to  speak,  with  two 
selves,  with  an  enjoying  or  sentient  self)  and  with 
a  moral  self:  the  ancient  self-engrossed  views  of 
virtue  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  counter-view 
or  pendant  to  the  ancient  Epicureanism :  whether 
or  not  there  is  reason  to  prefer  the  one  to  the 
other,  there  is  no  reason  to  be  impatient  with,  the 
one  more  than  with  the  other.  i„  „jew  nj 

Let  us  now  brmg  these  two  views,  or  imaginative  tiieseuerai 

=  ,  Jf  happmesE, 

constructions,  of  our  two  selves  out  mto  life,  and  the  pay. 
suppose  existing  around  us,  as  it  does  exist,  the  ■vir'tue^s'' 
world  of  beings  with  respect  to  whom  our  action  ^"J^^^^^g 
is  to  be.  f^y^^^- 

logy  of 

Then  all  that  portion  of  moral  philosophy  which  happineEs. 
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treats  of  our  own  happiness  comes  to  be  of  im- 
portance, as  stowing  us  how  we  may  promote  the 
happiness  of  others,  as  well  as  our  own :  but  that 
portion  which  treats  of  virtue  is  not  less  important, 
for  it  is  the  cultivation  of  the  virtuous  disposition  in 
ourselves  which  is  the  way  to  the  promotion  of  the 
happiness  of  others :  and  in  the  same  manner,  it 
is  the  cultivation  of  yixtuons  habits  by  others  (a 
thing  which  we  may  encourage  in  them),  which  leads 
them  to  the  promotion  of  each  other's  happiness  as 
well  as  of  their  own,  however  much  it  may  tend  to 
this  besides. 

The  psychology  of  virtue  is  thus  important  In 
the  same  way  as  the  psychology  of  happiness ;  not 
merely  because  virtue  is  the  way  to  the  happiness- 
of  the  virtuous,  supposing  it  to  be  so,  but  because 
virtue  is  in  itself  as  important  as  happiness  to  each 
one ;  and  also  because,  if  we  consider  virtue  in  its 
relation  to  happiness,  the  way  for  the  mass  of  men, 
as  sentient  beings,  to  have  the  greatest  amount 
of  happiness,  is  for  them,  as  individual  active  beings, 
to  have  virtue.  The  thing  wanted  in  the  active 
universe  for  general  happiness  is  not  the  simple  dig- 
position  to  act  for  happiness,  but  the  disposition  to 
act  for  othe7''3  happiness,  which  is  virtue.  Hence  we 
have  the  two  lines  of  psychologic  investigation  in 
moral  philosophy :  the  one  that  of  our  feelings  of 
happine^ ;  the  other  that  of  those  peculiar  feelings 
which  lead  us  to  transcend  self  and  care  for  other's 
happiness.  This  latter  is  virtue, 
still  this  The  psychology  of  virtue,  that  is,  the  portion  of 

psyoho-     jj^Qj-al  philosophy  which  treats  of  our  internal  organi- 

moral  world,  or  Kf6,'in  which  virtue  is  to  be  applied. 


zation  from  the  point  of  view  of  virtue,  not  from  the 
tsi'en  for  point  of  view  of  pleasure,  is  not  the  whole  of  moral 
of  mSai"  philosophy,  for  there  is  besides  to  be  considered  the 


phy. 
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But  it  is  as. practical  and  at  least  as  important  as  the 
utilitarian  consideration  of  our  internal  organization 
from  tKe  point  of  view  of  pleasure  :  and,  unless  it  is 
misconceived  by  being  looked  upon  as  the  whole  of 
moral  philosophy,  it  is  not  really  self-engrossed  and 
self- regarding  only. 

The  former  of  these  points  I  have  perhaps  suf- 
ficiently treated  both  now  and  previously;  the  latter, 
■which  I  have  touched  upon  previously,  requires  a 
word  still  here. 

There  is  a  kind  of  unconscious  error  exceedingly  Mistaken 
likely  to  cling  to  the  noblest  natures,  and  almost  to  ^g^  f'or 
them  alone,  in  this  matter.    We  have  as  it  were  two  """^  °7^ 

'         _  _  moralona- 

selves,  our  active  or  moral  self,  and  our  sentient,  i*aoter  is  a 
gratifiable,  pleasure-capable,  self ;  let  us  take  the  aeifiah- 
word  'self -carefulness '  as  applicable  to  both  :  ihen  "^^^^ 
it  may  be  considered  a  moral  axiom,  that  so  far  from 
the  two  kinds  of  self-carefulness  having  anything  in 
common,  they  stand  exactly  at  opposite  poles  from 
each  other.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  are  inconsistent 
with  each  other  and  cannot  co-exist :  quite  the  re- 
verse :  we  may  care  for  our  moral  being  and  care  for 
our  happiness  or  interest  also :  but  I  mean,  we  must 
not  mistake  the  doing  the  one  for  the  other.  And 
■when  1  say  that  the  noblest  natures  are  likely  to  get 
into  error  in  this  respect,  I  mean,  there  is  danger  of 
their  considering,  that  all  this  care  for  themselves, 
whether  they  do  right  or  -wrong,  is  what  they  them- 
selves are  not  worth ;  that  whether  they,  single  ■ 
individuals  in  an  infinite  universe,  produce  or  fail  to 
produce  some  little  happiness  (the  best  they  can 
hope),  may  be  a  matter  of  some  little  consequence, 
but  that  whether  they  do  right  or  wrong  can  be  a 
matter  of  no  consequence,  except  to  their  own  par- 
ticular interest,  which,  being  what  in  the  imiverse 
they   are,    they   are  ■  quite   -willing    to   dismiss    the 
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thought    of.      Why    then,    they    say,    all    this    self- 
attention  ?  and  the  unconscious  error  that  I  spoke 
of  is,  that  they  think  such  self-carefulness  is  akin  to 
self-intereat,  a  sort  of  higher  kind  of  selfishness. 
Antithesis        I  mentioned  that  self-forgetfulness,  self-postpone- 
Beivea,  the  nicnt,  or   self- sacrifice,  had  a  moral  value 
aelnj^*  with,  but  independent  of,   the  value  of  i 
^"s-  in  action.     But  what  is  to  be  observed  is,  that  all 

these  feelings,  which  bear  the  above  names  in  refer- 
ence to  our  interested  self,  would  bear,  in  reference 
to  our  active  self,  exactly  opposite  ones.:  they  are 
self-remembrance,  eelf-esertion,  self-maintenance  (as 
I  used  the  terra  before).  In  the  one  self,  we  are 
absorbers,  of  fehcific  action,  in  the  other,  we  are  out- 
givers  of  it:  the  two  are  inverse  the  one  to  the  other  : 
in  th'e  one  we  are  sources  of  good,  in  the  other  con- 
sumera  of  it.  And  to  this  still  is  to  be  added,  that 
there  needs  self-carefulness,  as  I  used  the  term,  in 
regard  to  the  one  self  as  in  regard  of  the  other, 
though  they  are  thus  mutually  polar  or  antithetic. 
As  regards  each  self,  what  stands  opposed  to  self- 
carefulness  is  self-indulgence.  Self-carefulness  in 
regard  of  our  self  of  happiness,  is  self-interestedness 
or  simple  prudence :  self-carefulness  in  regard  of  our 
other  self  is  that  self-maintenance  which  precludes 
the  acting  wrong,  the  violation  of  our  duty,  the 
betraying  of  our  trust,  the  sullying  of  our  character, 
even  under  the  strongest  moral  temptation,  if  I  may 
so  express  it.  It  will  be  remembered  how  I  mean 
by  character  not  estimation,  but  what  estimation 
supposes. 
The  in-  Of  course  all  general  statements  such  as  I  have 

MBasB  of  j^g^  j^Q^  made  are  full  of  difficulties  in  the  appli- 
tiousneas  catiou,  somo  of  which  I  may  afterwards  treat  of: 
crease  of  my  present  concern  is  with  any  notion  that  moral 
nevokmce.  carefulness  or  conscientiousness  is  a  sort  of  elevated 
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selfishness,  to  be  postponed  to  earnest  enthusuLsm 
for  tlie  results,  as  to  usefulness,  of  what  we  do.  To 
which  I  say,  that  in  this  view,  we  are  putting  into 
unnatural  opposition  to  each  other,  with  consequent 
distortion  of  both,  two  things  which  are  most  powerful 
mutual  aids,  but  the  better  aids  in  proportion  as  they 
are  kept  genuine  and  independent.  To  the  extent 
to, which  we  weaken  conscientioTisness,  by  making  it 
appear  uncalled  for  self- engrossment,  what  we  really 
strengthen  is  our  own  self-rega.rd,  not  the  regard  for 
others'  interests,  so  that  eveji  in  view  of  results 
to  others,  violations  of  conscientiousness  would  be 
wrong. 

It  is  not  then  a  waste  of  time  to  dwell  upon  our  The  terms 
imagined  moral  being,  with  its  host  of  feelings  stand-  ■  low'  ex- 
ing  to  each  other,  in  two  quite  different  ways,  in  the  aupe^^- 
relation  of  preeminence  and  subordination ;  some  *7^*  '"^'^^ 
having  their  preeminence  in  virtue  of  their  intel-  to  what  is 
lectual  and  therefore  naturally- directive  character,  ' 

and  forming  together  what  I  have  called  principle ; 
others  having  their  preeminence  in  virtue  of  their 
being,  as  simple  feeling  or  impulse,  of  a  higher 
quality  and  nobler  character  than  the  rest.  This 
'  higher'  and  'nobler'  we  must  a  little  investigate. 

The  notions  which  these  terms  indicate,  {setting 
aside  now  whatever  of  metaphor  the  terms  convey, 
on  which  I  have-spoken,)  are  compounded  of  a  certain 
admiration  on  the  paiii  of  the  persons  using  them, 
and  a  very  vaguely  recognized  quality  supposed  to 
deserve  the  admiration.  Setting  aside  the  admiration, 
we  will  endeavour  to  get  hold,  so  far  as  we  can,  of 
the  quality :  and  I  will  first  try  to  do  so  by  saying, 
that  these  higher  impulses  are  the  less  animal  ones. 

When  the  word  '  animal '  is  used  in  this  manner, 
it  is  best  to  take  it  as  implying  a  rough  comparison 
between  man  and  the  inferior  animals,  and  an  obser- 
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vatiort  of  those  parts  of  his  nature  which  he  shares 
with  them. 
InreEpcot         Speaking   roughly,  they  have  not  imagination, 
ation ;  and  They  do  not  apparently,  as  man  does,  com'bine  past 
quentiy,    perceptions  with  present  ones  so  as  to  form  general 
ideas  and  an  internal  world  of  thought,  which  may 
inflaence  or  direct  what  they  do.     They  are  there- 
fore, .  more   or  less,   the  slaves   of  the  present,    of 
present  perception,  present  feeling,  present  impulse. 
Man  on  the  other  hand  conceives  in  his  mind 
something  which  he  'may  he  different  from  what  he  is, 
something  which  he  may  do  beyond  what  th^  or 
that  felt  want  immediately  suggests  to  him.     This 
is  what  I  have  called  forming  ideals  :  and  the  feelings 
connected  with  these  are  the  first  which  we  may 
assign  as  standing  in  preeminence  above  others,  as 
belonging  to  our  height  in  the  scale  of  creation,  not 
to  lower  heights, 
in  reepect         Again,  they  have  not  imaginative  affections.     All 
tiou.*"'     affection,  as  we  conceive  it,  is  more  or  less  imagina- 
tive, so  that  we  might  say  they  have  not  affections  in 
our  sense  of  the  word  at  all  {this  all  requires  a  good 
deal  of  qualification)  :  what  we  mean  when  we  speak 
of  these  affections  as  instinct,  is  that  it  is  strong  even 
to  uncontroUableness,  but  that  it  is  very  particular, 
that  it  requires  presence,  that  it  is  connected  with 
merely  corporeal  sensations,  that  it -is  pri^duced  by 
simple  familiarity  or  custom. 

Man's  affection  is  imaginative  'sympathy  en- 
grafted on  the  simply  animal  or  instinctive  feeling  : 
and  the  vividness  of  the  imagination  gives  an  intense- 
ness  to  the  affection  different  in  kind  from  the 
intenseness  arising  from  the  simple  instinct.  And 
hence  it  is  that  human  benevolence  is  a  high  and 
worthy  feeling. 

It  is  again  a  part  of  the  same  want  of  imagination 
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in  the  animals  tliat,  except  under  peculiar  circum- 
stancGs,  (in  whicli,  without  apparent  imagination,  the 
very  strongest  feelings  of  self-forgetfolneas  and  self- 
devotion  are  closely  associated  with  simply  animal 
feelings,  aa  in  the  case  of  affection  for  offspring) 
mere  self-regard  is,  we  may  say,  a  necessary  part  of 
their  nature. 

Man  is  capahle,  by  his  nature,  of  entering  into 
the  feelings  and  interests  of  others  as  well  as  of 
understanding  his  own :  and  that  same  self-forget- 
fulness,  which  exists  i.n  the  animals  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  which  I  have  mentioned,  may 
exist  in  man,  and  is  prompted  and  stirred  in  him, 
from  the  view  of  the  want,  not  his  own,  which 
exists  around  him,  and  the  imaginative  view  of  the 
liappiness  which  he  may  produce.  And  unselfishness 
of  this  nature  is  one  of  the  kinds  of  feeling  which  we 
think  high  and  worthy. 

In  the  absence  of  imagination,  the  capability  of  inrospeat 
pleasure  existing  in  the  animals  must  be  but  limited,  gu^f"^ 
The  merely  corporeal  or  nervous  pleasure  of  course 
they  may  enjoy,  as  far  as  we  know,  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  we  do :  but  remembrance  and  recombina- 
tion, thought  of  the  absent  and  the  future,  imagina- 
tive or  ideal  construction,  multiply  our  beiog,  and 
produce  an  infinite  additional  amount  of  suscepti- 
bility of  pleasure  and  pain  of  which  the  animals 
can  know  nothing.  Pleasures  of  this  kind,  as 
compared  with  the  coarse  or  corporeal  pleasures, 
which  the  animals  are  capable  of  as  well  as  we, 
are  what  we  call  '  refined '  pleasures  :  and  in  vutue 
of  this  their  refinement,  we  consider  them  higher 
and  worthier  than  others. 

Lastly,  by  reason  of  his  imagination,  man  has  a  m  reepeet 
different  kind  of  wiU  from  that  which  we  may  say 
any  animal  can  have  :  the  mental  state  which  imme- 
G.  23 
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diately  precedes  his  action  is,  or  may  be,  of  a 
and  complication  to  wliicli,  witli  them,  tliere  can 
be  no  parallel.  Choice  belongs  to  him,  and  cannot 
to  unimaginative  creatures.  And  so  there  belongs  to 
him  also  that  which  we  might  call  wilfulness^  using 
the  term  not  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  meaning  by 
it  a  concentration  of  wdl,  a  superiority  to  the 
changing  gusts  of  momentary  impulse,  a  choice 
determined  by  a  view  extending  beyond  the  im- 
mediate and  present,  and  a  resolution  following 
on  this  choice.  And  thus  human  will  has  a  special 
worthiness  in  that  it  forms  the  transition  or  bond  of 
union  between  the  higher  impulse,  and  principle. 
It  is  principle  itself  in  the  form  of  a  higher  impulse. 
It  is  the  real  union-  of  the  inteUeetual  and  moral, 
inreepeot  Connected  with  this  is  one  consideration,  which 
power  of  will  come  more  under  our  notice  in  another  chapter  ; 
prove-'  that  man,  owing  still  to  his  imagination,  has  much 
rasnt.  iggg  fixity  of  nature  than  the  inferior  creatures ; 
what  he  will  be,  either  as  a  kind,  or  as  an  individual, 
is  much  less  determined  for  him  by  previously 
existing  circumstances ;  he  is,  in  kind  and  indi- 
vidually, much  more  his  own  master.  They,  the 
animals,  are  many  of  them,  each  kind  in  its  peculiar 
way,  specially  trainable  by  man  ;  but,  independently 
of  man,  each  species  goes  through  its  necessary  and 
generic  course  of  training,  whatever  it  is,  the  same 
for  each  individual,  so  that  there  is  no  distinctive 
individuality,  no  individual  progress,  and  conse- 
quently no  generic  progress.  Man  is  educable,  and 
more  than  this,  self-educative;  and  consequently 
progressive.  And  eelf-education  imphes  imagination 
and  an  ideal ;  the  thought  of  something  better, 
higher,  worthier,  to  wliich  we  educate  ourselves. 
■v^h^J  So  far  I  have  been  considering  the  terms  '  higher' 
'lo^'miiyand  'lower'  in  reference  to  a  comparison  between 
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ourselves  and   other  animala,    the  higher  impulses  also  ta 
are  the  less  animal  onea.     They  may  also  be  con-  ferenS  to" 
sidered  in  another  light,  as  the  more  spiritual  and"**™!"^^" 
divine,     I  will  explain  how  this  is  so.  tweenmnn 

In  illustrating  what  I  eaid  last,  I  did  not  indeed  poaed)"^' 
enter  into  detail  as  to  the  difference  between  the  ^^^^"^ 
inferior  animals  and  ourselves,  but  still  I  did  keep 
rather  close  to  that  difference.  We  niay,  however, 
regard  the  non-animal  portion  of  our  nature  in  some- 
what of  a  different  manner.  We  may  look  more  at 
ourselves,  and  less  at  the  animals. 

We  are  not    creatures    of  intellect   alone,    and  The  non- 
raorality  therefore  is  not  acting  simply  by  reason  or  ^"of 
on   principle.     If  it   was,    it   would   be   matter    of  ^"fg^^^"* 
simpler  consideration.     It  is  not  perhaps  difficult  for  ly  iateUee- 
us   to   imagine  what   a  being  intellectual    only,    a 
vovTrpaKT^-i.,  would  be  :  but 'we  are  not  such. 

Hence  there  is  no  meaning  or  importance,  really,, 
in  the  saying  as  the  ancients  did,  that  man's  spe- 
cialty or  differentia  in  comparison  with  other  animals 
is  his  being  rational,  and. that  his  special  excellence 
therefore  or  virtue  must  consist  in  the  excellence 
and  the  predominance  of  his  reason.  If,  in  this,  by 
reason  we  mean  anything  definite,  as  intellect,  it  is 
not  true ;  if  we  mean  by  reason  aU.  the  higher  or 
non-animal  portions  of  man's  nature,  it  is  insignifi- 
cant, and  says  nothing. 

The  non-animal  portion  of  our  nature,  supposing 
the  expression  to  have  meaning,  we  may  call  for 
convenience  the  spiritual  portion  :  it  consists  of -our 
human  intellect,  or  reason,  for  one  part ;  and,  along 
with. this,  of  a  great  deal  of  impulse  or  emotion  of 
different  kinds,  of  which,  from  the  various  things . 
which  I  have  just  now  said  about  it,  we  may  to 
a  certain  degree  see  the  character.  I  have  dwelt 
already  on  the  importance,  in  our  constitution,  of 
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imagination,  and  on  the  various  applications  of  it. 
Now  we  ourselves  are  the    highest    and   worthiest 
kind  of  beinga  that  we  know  of.    It  may  be  difficult, 
if  I  am  asked  to  say  what  highest  and  worthiest 
means  here,  to  say  it :  but  I  think  the  proposition 
is  one  which  every  one,  whatever  his  views,  would 
allow  in  some  sense  :  allowed  in  this  way,  the  propo- 
sition is  in  a  manner  a  definition  of  what  is  meant 
by  high  and  worthy.     This  is  expressing  in  other 
words  the  same  thing  which  I  have  said  already. 
Oneaspect        But  although  we  are  the  highest  kind  of  being 
th^tue'^  that  we  know  of,  we  are  by  no  means  the  highest 
an  aspira-  that  W6  Can  imagine  :  and  in  fact,  all  morality  is, 
ahigtei'    more  or  less,  the  imagination  of  higher.     Virtue  is 
m^  Ufe.    the  acting  in  the  manner  in  which,  so  far  as  we  can 
conceive,  imagined  beings  higher  and  worthier  than 
we  ordinarily  are,  would  act.    It  is  in  this  way  what 
we  may  call  a  stretching  upwards  to  a  higher  nature. 
Tliis  ideal  of  a  higher  or  worthier  nature  towards 
which,  in  whatever  way,  we  aspire,  is  one  which  we 
have  not  touched  upon  yet,  and  it  is  one  which  takes 
many  forms :  it  is  itself  a  form,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
first  ideal,  or  what  we  should  do. 
Thia  may         The  imagination  of,   and  aspiration   towards,   a 
S^ie-  higher  nature  is  what  more  than  anything  else  gives 
iigioii,or  ii£q  j^[,(J  interest  to  the  view  of  human  action,  ani- 

01  a  belief  i    1     ■ 

mates  human  eiiort,  and  brings  out  human  chamc- 
ter.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  form  which  the  idealizing 
energy  in  men  mainly  takes ;  for  we  look  with  more 
interest  at  the  combined  and  concrete,  than  at  the 
abstract.  We  may  imagine  aspiration  after  a  higher 
nature  than  our  own,  roughly  speaking,  in  two  man- 
ners :  we  may  suppose  other  natures  existing  now, 
independent  of  ours,  but  which  are  or  may  become 
known  to  us,  which  we  may  imitate,  which  may  per- 
haps influence  us,  towards  which  we  may  approxi- 
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mate :  or,  aware  aa  we  are  of  what  I  Iiave  called  the 
unfixedneas  and  educability  of  our  nature,  we  may 
imagine  other  and  superior  states  of  it,  or  states  into 
which  it  may  change  :  the  '  first  of  these  is  religion, 
the  second  is  hehef  in  the  progress  and  improvement 
of  the  human  race. 

We  call  God  'good,'  so  far  as  moral  suggestion  vihuo ia 
prompts  us  to  do  so,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  Itta^' 
conceive,  as  fixed  and  realized  in  His  character,  the  1'^?-'?^^* 
ideal  perfection  of  worthiness  of  being,  which  worthi-  the  esist- 
nesa  our  own  generic  superiority  to  inferior  beings,  be^gs  su- 
and  the  comparative  superiority  of  some  among  us  manwhom 
to  others,  suggests  to  us.  And  then,  fixing  in  Him  ^^  "^^ 
this  ideal  perfection,  we  conceive  our  own  worthiness  ri 
or  virtue,  — and  there  is  no  better  or  more  practical 
way  of  conceiving  it, — as  consisting  in  our  being  like 
Him.  But  it  will  be  said,  in  this  way  we  mean  by 
the  perfect  Divine  character  no  more  than  an  imagi- 
nation of  a  perfect  human  character,  which  we  might 
aa  well  make  without  any  thought  of  God.  Not  so : 
the  supposition,  which  soi  naturally  suggests  itself, 
of  the  actual  existence  of  a  nature  superior  to  ours, 
makes  the  thought  more  vivid  than  if  what  we  con- 
ceived was  only  an  ideal  of  what  we  might  be  :  .and 
morality  is  not  the  soloj  or  even  the  most  important 
suggestive  of  God  to  us,  as  existing,  but  does  its 
part,  and  fastens  its  character  upon  what  it  finds, 
aiding  both  itself  and  the  consideration  of  that 
which  it  thus  recognizes. 

I  am  not  however  now  going  to  consider  what 
morality  or  virtue  may  have  to  do  with  real  exist- 
ence. So  far  as  I  deal  now  with  the  relation  between 
morality  and  religion,  I  mean  religioiiS  imagination 
and  religious  sentiment  veij  widely  considered  in- 
deed. When  Plato  condemned  the  immoral  tendency 
of  the  popular  religion  of  his  times,  he  condemned  it 
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as  a  falsification  and  abuse  of  that  which,  even  as  he 
could  understand  it,  ought  to  be,  and  might  be,  a 
most  powerful  moral  agent :  it  is  with  this  general 
moral  bearing  of  it  that  I  am  now  concerned. 
Brtch  re-  Virtue  is  thiTS  the  acting  in  a  manner  superior  to 

m^  be^at^  ourselves  ;  the  doing  an  act,  or  feeling  a  feeling,  not 
^^'°^j  belonging  to  what,  in  past  times  _perhaps  and  in 
principle   lower  or  worse  momenta,  has  been  or  is  our  nature, 
pulse.       but  belonging  to  a  better  nature,  and  brought  into 
ours ;  now  perhaps  fully  ours,  because  the  result  of 
a  moral  habit;    but  stiU,  as   ours,  belonging  to  a 
better  or  higher  part  of  us,  which  stands  in  contrast 
with  a  lower  or  worse  part.     Such  an  act  may  be  . 
with  effort,  or  may  be  without :  it  may  be  the  result 
of  principle,  and  be  attended  with  very  great  effort : 
it  may  be  the  result  of  the  higher  impulses,  and  be 
quite  without  effort,  apparently  merely  spontaneone : 
and  in  the  two  cases  it  may  possibly  have  equal  merit 
of  opposite  kind.    For  in  any  nature  morally  superior 
to  ours  we  must  suppose  higher  intelligence  than 
OUT'S,  and  nobler  impulse  than  ours,  to  go  together : 
and  in  our  imperfect  struggles  it  may  be  the  one  of 
these,  or  the  other,,  that  we  may  most  be  animated 
by,  or  most  succeed  in  attaining  to. 
In  attaJa.         The  distinction  which  I  made  above  between  our 
j^^r  a°u  two  selves  is  here  to  be  kept  in  mind :  the  most 
ove"hB^  virtuous  action,  as  I  have  just  described  it,  is  that 
lower.       which  is  least  our  own;  that  is,  least  belonging  to 
our  lower,  gratifiable,  interested  self;    but  just  in 
proportion  as  it  is  this,  it  is  most  our  own,  in  reference 
to  our  higher  and  active  self :  it  is,  more  than  lower 
action,  our  deliberate  choice   if  it  is   on  principle, 
and,  more  than  lower  action,  an  absorbing  and  trans- 
porting impulse,  if  it  is  on  impulse. 

That  admiration  which  we  give  to  men  about  us 
whom  we  see  act  worthily,  becomes,  when  we  imagine 
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natures  superior  to  ours,  the  reverence  belonging  to 
religion  :  and  we  look  with  something  of  this  feeling 
of  reverence  on  acts  of  real  nobleness  in  our  fellow- 
creatures,  and  still  more  when  we  think  of  them  in 
remembrance,  or  think  of  the  great  ones  of  our  kind 
who  have  passed  away.  In  these  various  ways  the 
imagination  of  superior  natures  affects  us  in  ways 
akin  to  religion. 

The  belief  in  human  progress  has  been,  in  many 
cases,  a  religion,  and  a  most  energetic  one,  with  many 
who  have  had  no  other  :  and  to  many,  who  have  had 
much  besides,  it  has  been  an  ennobling  belief,  con- 
firming their  religion,  and  confirmed  by  it. 

I  shall  not  speak  just  now  about  this  historically,  vittua 
or  about  various  erroneous  views  which  have  been  ^^j^ 
held  on  the  subject.     It  only  belongs  to  our  subject  strength- 
now,  and  is  only  ennobling,  in  so  far  as  it  supposes  the  t^t 
the  possibility  of  man's  becoming,  by  the  continued  p^ogi-ess. 
effort  of  successive  generations,  in  kind  a  higher  and 
worthier  being,  a  higher  animal,  if  we  like  so  to  use 
the  term ;  and  in  so  fe,r  as  it  combines  with  this  a 
belief,  that  man  does,   as  matter  of  fact,  in  some 
respect  become  such,  a  hope  that  he  may  become  so 
in  larger  measure  in  the  future,  an  effort  to  find  out 
how  he  may  become  so,  and  to  aid  the  progress.     It 
is  clear  thati  where  the  belief  in  progress  is  of  this 
nature,  there  is  formed  in  the  mind  an  imagination 
or  ideal  of  what  man  would  be  if  he  were  better ; 
in  other  words,  an  idea  of  what  being  'better'  means. 
Nor  can  this  ideal  well  exist  in  the  mind  without 
being,  not  only  a  bright  dream  for  the  future,  but  in 
some  degree  a  guide  for  action  in  the  present. 
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ON    THE    RELATION   OF  THE   IDEALS   TO    HIGHER  AND 
LOWER  FACT. 

The  moral  In  all  that  I  tave,  written  hitherto,  I  have  not  been 

im^ii^*'  solicitous,  by  what  name  I  should  call  the  mental 

tions:       process,  the  result  of  which  ia  the  existence  in  our 

minds, .  or    presentation    before    our   minds,    of  the 

moral  ideala  which  I  have  described. 

I  have  generally  called  it.  'imagination',  as  a  very 
vague  term :  it  is  at  least  that,  whatever  else  it  is. 
Imagination,  in  this  nse  of  it,  is  simply  a  mental 
process,  similar  to  sensible  perception  in  so  far  as  it 
has  a  supposed  object,  but  different  from  it  in  so  far 
as  that  we  do  not  attribute  to  the  obj,ect  of  imagi- 
nation the  same  kind  of  reality  which  we  attribute 
to  ,the  objects  of  sensible  perception, 
to  whioii  For  convenience  we  may  assume  four  degrees  of 

greea' of  ^' ^^^'ty  OT  non-rcality  in  the  moral  ideals;  four  dii- 
reaiityaua  fgj^ent  processcs  of  roind,  we  may  say,,  in  or  by  which 
tivenesa     we   may  present    or   represent    them   to   ourselves, 
oribed.      They  may  be  looked  upon  as  dreams ;  or  as  valuable 
imaginations;  or  as  beliefs;  or  as  inward  perceptions. 
■  Similarly  we  may  classify    them   according  to  the 
degree  of  force  which  they  exert  upon  our  action. 
We  may  think  of  them  as  something  imperative  or 
incumbent    upon   us ;    as    something   fit   for    us  or 
adapted  to  our  nature;   as    something  desirable,  or 
useful ;  or  as  something  worthy  of  us  and  to  be  aspired 
after.     I  have  put  the  ideals  here  in  a  different  order 
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from  before,  in  order  to  have  them  in  a  sort  of  scale, 
wliicli  we  may  call  that  of  incumbency  or  (taking 
it  the  other  way)  of  freedom. 

Now  when  we  use. the  word  'right',  we  mean  to  Moral pia- 
express,  as  against  lowet^  fact  (by  which  I  mean^uchhaTreia- 
facfc  as  is  cognizable  by  means  of,  or  as  a  result  of,  Jjj'^^er 
the  exercise  of  our  sensive  powers),  an  ideal  or  imagi-  ^'^'^  lower 
nation;  but  at  the  same  time  we  mean  to  express, 
as  against  mere  vague  imagination,  visionariness,  or 
dream,  a  reference  to  fact  of  some  kind.     What  is 
the  difference  between  moral  philosophy  and  a  simple 
dreaming  about  one  thing  and  another  as  desirable 
or  good  1 

The  difference,  or  the  reference  to  faet,  is  double : 
along  with  the  reference  to  lower  fact,  there  is  a 
recognition,  or  suggestion,  of  higher  fact  of  some 
kind.  Both  kinds  of  reference  to  fact  involve  the 
greatest  difficulties. 

Without  the  reference  to  loiver  fact,  i.  e.  to  the  Difficul- 
nature  and  condition  of  man  upon  earth,  as  what  is  gaj-d  fo 
commonly  called  experience  shows  it  to  us,  moral  "  ' 
philosophy  is  all  in  the  air,  and  no  useful  application 
Can  be  made  of  it :  which  is  the  same  thing  as  saying 
it  is  nothing ;  for  human  action,  and  human  life  are 
what  it  is  intended  to  be  the  art  and  rationale  of. 
But  what  is  man  for  this  purpose,  and  what  human 
nature  ?  Is  it  savage  man,  or  civilized  man  ?  man 
as  the  subject  merely  of  physical  and  psychological 
dissection,  or  man  (as  we  always  find  him)  with  his 
self-made  array  of  customs,  social  habits,  and  ele- 
mentary jurisprudence?  How  are  we  todistinguish 
between  the  fact  which  is  to  govern  our  criticism  or 
oxir  ideal,  and  the  fact  which  is  to  be  the  subject  of 
the  formor,  and  the  contrast,  or  matter  for  im- 
provement, to  the  latter  ? 

Again,  withoiit  reference  to  higher  fact  of  some 
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kind,  we  have  really  nothing  to  answer  to  the  man 
who  says  to  us,  Eat,  drink,  enjoy  yourself,  the  rest 
is  dream ;  dream,  he  may  continue,  which  I  have 
myself  no  objection  to  indulge  in,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
likely  to  contribute  to  that  one  undoubted  reality, 
my  own  palpable,  tangible,  pleasure;  but  which, 
beyond  tHs,  you  must  allow  me  not  to  trouble 
myself  about,  while  there  is  this  to  be  attended  to 
and  worked  for.  But  then,  assuming  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  higher  fact,  what  is  its  nature,  ajid 
what  assurance  are  we  to  get  of  it  ?  Is  it  fact  of 
man's  nature,  of  this  kind,  that  a  high  and  worthy 
part  of  this  nature  is  to-  form  ideals  for  his  action, 
and  to  care  for  the  happiness  of  others,  which  he  qan 
only  imagine,  as  well  as  for  his  own,  which  he  can 
feel?  Or  is  it  fact  of  man's  nature  of  another  kind, 
viz.  that  he  has  thoughts,  convictions,  beliefs,  within 
him,  not  suggested  by  anything  which  he  merely 
feels  as  sensation  ?  Or  is  it  fact  beyond  himself, 
a  perception,  or  what  he  thinks  so,  of  a  moral  world, 
akin  in  some  degree  to  that  perception  which  he  has, 
or  thinks  he  has,  of  the  material  .world  in  which  he 
physically  lives? 

I  have  here,  it  will  be  seen,  noted  the  four  pro- 
cesses of  mind  which  I  described  above,  the  first  of 
which  negatives  reality,  or  higher  fact,  corresponding 
to  the  ideals,  while  the  tliree  others  suppose  it  of 
some  kind. 

The  notion  of  'the  right',  or  that  which  should 


tion  must    ' 

be^oom.     imply,  a  middle  region  between  fact  of  observation 

action.       or  experience  on  the  one  side,  and  poetry,  sentiment- 

alisra,  the  region  of  beauty  and  sublimity,  on  the 

other  side.     Is  there'any  such  region?  what  can  we, 

in  our  minda,  make  out  about  it  ? 

It  is  no  use  to  go  on  reforming  moral  pliilosophy. 
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as  h.aa  continually  been  done,  by  flying  i 
disgusted  "with  tlie  vagueness  oiimaginationalism,  to 
positivism  or  fact,  and  tiieii,  the  next  generation, 
back  again,  disgusted  with  the  barrenness  of  fact,  to 
imaginationalism  or  ideahsm.  Unless  we  conjoin  the 
two  things  together,  there  is  no  moral  philosophy. 
We  must  add  to  our  observational  knowledge  of 
what  is,  the  notion  of  something  aa  what  should  he. 
Fact  of  itself  suggests  nothing  for  us  to  do  except 
the  getting  rid  of  actually  pressing  uneasiness.  It 
is  our  nature  that,  along  with  our  sensation  of  what 
is,  we  should  imagine  or  conceive  what  might  be,  and 
this  is  what  suggests  the  mass  of  our  action.  But 
this  imagination  or  conception  might  be  altogether 
wild :  we  must  correct  or  direct  it  by  itself,  i.  e.  by  a 
study  of  oiir  own  and  of  the  general  human  con- 
sciousness, so  far  as  these'  expressions  have  meaning 
and  signify  something  possible :  and  we  must  correct 
or  direct  it  by  the  actual  facts  of  human  nature  to 
which  it  is,  in  action,  to  be  applied.  If  this  cannot 
be  done,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  moral  philosophy. 
But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  moral  philosophy,  be- 
cause, whether  we  have  a  book-science  of  this  name 
or  not,  men  in  life  do  and  must  guide  their  Kfe  by 
views  of  this  kind :  they  not  only  look  at  what  is 
the  fact,  which  would  suggest  iio  action,  but  they 
think  what  would  be  well,  or  what  they  want :  they 
not  only  think  what  would  be  well  or  what  they 
want,  which  by  itself  might  be  vain  castle-building, 
but  they  consider  whether  their  ideal  is  reasonable, 
and,  considering  actual  fact,  is  practicable.  Moral 
philosophy  is  the  rationale  of  this :  and  surely  the 
consideration  of  the  principle  of  that  which  we  must 
do  is  a  reasonable  and  practical  line  of  thought. 

We  may  look  upon  the  right  as  a  sort  of  half-way 
house  between  positive  fact  and  the  vaguely  ideal  i 
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and  again,  in  anotlier  view  of  the  same  thing,  we 
may  look  upon  imagination,  or  the  forming  of  ideals, 
as  a  mental  process  which  connects,  or  brings  into 
relation,  two  sorts  of  fact,  the  lower  and  the  higher, 
physical  or  observational,  and  moral  or  intiiitive. 
_  >t        Our  feelings  of  want  and  duty,  and  ourimagining 
oMuty°are  this  or  that  as  what  we  want  or  what  we  should  do, 
catiV^f^  in  accordance  with  these  feehngs,  ^re  of  themselves 
^'^^dth^"    ^^"^^  ^"  '^^^  nature,  and,  like  all  other  fact,  are  in- 
dicative of  fact  beyond  them.     As  I  said  on  a  former 
occasion,  our  feelings  of  desire  are  more  or  less  indi- 
cative of  the  fact  of  want :  our  feelings  of  duty  are 
more  or  less  indicative  of  the  fact  of  a  task  or  work 
appropriate  to  us  and  belonging  to  us.     To  find  what 
is  the  want  we  must  examine  our  feelings  of  desire, 
which  are  irregular,  shifting,  capricious,  but  in  re- 
spect of  which,  by  comparison  of  different  times,  of 
corresponding  feelings    of  others,    &c.,  we    can  ap- 
proximate to  something  fixed  and  stable.     To  find 
what  is  the  work  or  task,  we  must  examine  in  the 
safne  manner,  our  feelings  of  duty;  like  the  want, 
tliey  are  vague  and  irregular;  but  not  all  chance,  not 
all  caprice. 
Theseteei-        The  examination  of  our  feelings  of  want  and  of 
corded  m  duty,  and  the  examination  of  human  nature,  or  the 
tutioufof  experience  of  human  nature,  are  to  a  certain  extent 
Bocietj.     ^]^g  same  thing.     Men,  as  they  have  come  together 
in  society,  have  expressed  their  common  feelings  of 
want  and  of  duty  in  the  customs  which  have  estaV 
lished  themselves,  and  the  earher  and  simpler  laws 
which  have  been  formed,  previous  to  the  existence 
of  what  we  might  call  a  legislative  consciousness, 
or  a  distinct  and  deliberate  thought  of  the  general 
advantage.     When  we  speak  of  'the  facts  of  human 
nature',  we  must  at  least  imply  all  this.     By  'man' 
we  must  at  least  mean  not  savage  man,  but  man  in 
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aociety.  How  far,  by  'man',  we  should  mean  what 
we  call  highly  civilized  man,  aa  distinct  from  man  in 
simpler  society,  we  will  see  another  time. 

Imagination  transcends  lower  fact,  and  presents 
to  us  the  good  and  right  as  what  should  be,  without 
however  losing  sight  of  lower  fact :  the  conception  of 
higher  fact  controls  and  fixes  imagination,  and  gives 
us  the  notion  of  the  right  and  fit,  as  distinguished 
from  the  vaguely  and  generally  good. 

We  should  not  have  formed  ideals  for  our  action  Thediepo. 
at  all  unless  it  had  been  our  nature  (in  this  respect  ioimMeais 
differing  from  the  nature  of  the  inferior  animals)  to  Jj^^^^^^ 
do  so:  and  our  nature  thus  is  a  part  of  the  general '^^'^atiie 
nature  in  virtue  of  which  the  ideals  present  them-  ty  of  oue 
selves  to  us  as  something  good  and  desirable.  If  all  Son  to  ^i 
were  hap-hazard,  neither  should  we  have  a  nature  to  f^j^y*  * 
think  one  thing  better  than  another  to  be  done,  nor  uuiTsreal 
would  in  fact  any  one  thing  be  better  than  another. 

The  formation  then  of  moral  ideals,  is  the  putting  laioradns 
together  observed  lower  fact  with  supposed  higher  ™a^3  ^e 
fact  in  some  kind  of  way.     The  way  may  be  veryP^'^" 
various.     And  the  fact  on  each  side  may  be  very  Meijerand 
various  also ;  on  the  one  side  there  may  be  scarcely 
anything,  on  the  other  side  there  may  be  very  much : 
on  this  depends  the  relative  amount,  in  the  view 
taken,  of  positivism  and  idealism :  but  if  it  is  in  any 
way  practical,  i.  e.  apphcable  to  action  and  suggestive 
of  it,  it  must  really  involve  both. 

The  state  of  mind  also  in  regard  of  the  supposed  This  is 
higher  fact  may  be  various,  in  the  manner  which  I  ,^ot^ 
have  indicated :  it  may  be  something  which  we  ^'3*by 
imagine  only  (without  thinking  it  therefore  to  be  difierent 
despised),  it  may  be  something  which  we  may  be-  Bjstems. 
lieve,  it  may  be  something  which  we  think  we 
perceive  with  the  inner  eye,  an  actually  objective, 
though- unseen,  universe. 
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This  will  be  best  understood  by  our  comparing 
together  the  most  complete  form  of  positivism,  and 
the  most  complete  form  of  idealism  or  anti-positivism, 
as  we  know  them  in  actual  human  thought. 
PoBiiiyiem  _  M.  Comte,  in  calling  his  system  positivism,  has 
loweriaot  evidently  intended  to  exclude,  in  the  most  complete 
ve^ta^that  naanner  possible,  all  consideration  of  anything  as 
into  it9  what  might  be.  Experience,  past  and  ptesent,  shows 
us  what  has  been  and  is.  We  have  now,  as  to  human 
nature,  gone  through  a  tolerably  long  period  of  this 
experience:  the  sum  of  it  may  he  expressed  thus, 
that  as  time  advances,  man  increases  his  material 
comforts,  enlarges  his  physical  knowledge,  and  changes 
his  manner  of  thinking  ;  M.  Comte  considers  that  he 
has  himself  discovered  the  law  of  these  changes;  and 
also  that  lie  has  found  that  man,  in  some  portions  of 
the  eai*h,  has  come  in  stibstance  to  the  end  of  the 
series  of  change,  or  to  a  permanent  state.  Here 
then,  he  says,  in  this  final  manner  of  human  think- 
ing, we  have  given  to  us,  in  the  first  place,  a  fact  of 
observation  (what  I  have  called  the  lower  fact) :  this 
is  what  we  are,  what  man  is,  what  takes  place,  what 
we  do  and  cannot  help  doing :  it  is  the  actual  or 
positive.  And'  then,  in  the  second  place,  we  can 
have  no  other  idea  of  anything  as  what  we  should 
be,  what  man  should  be,  what  should  take  place, 
what  we  should  do,  as  beings  who  direct  our  own 
action,  not  mere  natural  agents  who  cannot  help 
doing  what  they  do,— than  this  idea  of  what  we,  the 
longest-experienced  among  mankind,  are.  Conse- 
quently,  this  wliich  we  are,  is  what  we  should  with 
the  greatest  urgency  try  to  be  ;  we  should  invest  this 
actual  with  the  characters  of  the  ideal :  -what  we  do 
and  must  do,  think  and  must  think,  we  should  do  as 
what  We  should  do,  think  as  what  we  should  think  : 
keep  the  notion  of  right;  but  invest  the  fact  with  it.  . 
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Here  wo  liave,  first,  an  amplification  to  the  utmost 
extfent  possible,  of  the  lower  or  observational  fact, 
the  assumption  that  '  human  nature,'  or  man  in  the 
'abstract,  is  nothing  more  than  the  man  of  our  pre- 
sent experience ;  and,  next,  a  hesitating  admission  of 
higher  fact  to  a  limited  extent,  allowing,  for  instance, 
that  there  ia  a  way  in  which  individuals  ought  (for 
whatever  reason)  to  be  educated  or  to  think,  or, 
again,  that  the  course  which  collective  man  in  his 
experience  does  take  is  the  course  which,  for  what- 
ever reason,  he  ought  to  have  taken ;  and  then  giving 
back  to  us  civilized  human  nature,  with  its  supposed 
positivist  manner  of  thinking,  as  an  ideal  to  which 
we  should  conform  ourselves. 

Exactly  of  an  opposite  nature  to  this  are  the  idealism 
various  highly  developed  idealisms,  whether  they  nates  the 
are  religious  or  simply  moral.  ™  ^° ' 

They  may  be,  as  I  have  said,  of  imaginationj  be- 
lief, or  supposed  internal,  but  actual,  perception. 

The  first  of  these  are  the  pure,  or  commonly 
understood,  ideahsms ;  as  that  of  Bousseau,  who 
considered  that  ever  since  man  had  left  a  priraeeval 
savage  state  he  had  been,  not  advancing,  but  drifting; 
not  developing,  but  misgrowing ;  that  he  ought  in- 
deed in  the  beginning  to  have  formed  for  himself 
an  ideal  of  improvement,  as  we  may  form  one  now, 
but  an  ideal  which  should  have  preserved  and  de- 
veloped, instead  of  destroyiug,  his  noble  earlier 
virtues. 

The  man  who  thinks  thus  may  be  said  to  see,  or  in  idealist 
think  he  sees,  in  the  lower  fact,  of  the  observed ti'oa^gof' 
savage  state,  higher  fact  in  the  form  of  what  he  con-  F^g^f^^' 
siders  possibdities  of  improvement  and  tendencies  to  lae  the 
development.  His  ideahsm  consists  in  considering  imagina- 
that  these  are  the  parts  of  human  nature  which  '""' 
ought  to  be  ciiltivated  and  developed,  human  nature 
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of  itself  being  very  liable  to  misdevelopment.  And 
with  bim  it  ia  tbe  bigber  fact,  the  imagined  or 
half-aeen,  vague  as  it  is,  wbicb  is  tbe  fact  of  real 
importance.    ■ 

Or,  again,  there  is  tbe  idealism  of  those,  who, 
feeling  strongly  how  little  man,  civilized  and  ad- 
vanced ill  knowledge  as  lie  is,  can  be  taken  to  repre- 
sent or  be  a  type  of  what  man  ought  to  bo,  yet 
recognize  in  it  an  advance  on  barbarism,  and  a  step, 
or  many  steps,  towards  an  ideal,  but  possible,  per- 
fection. This  imagined  perfection  is  more  or  less 
suggested  by  what  man  has  done  for  himself :  in  so 
far  as  there  is  such  suggestion,  lower  or  observed 
fact  is  assumed  under  higher.  Between  views  of 
this  kind  and  the  last,  there  may  be  an  infinite  gra- 
dation ;  and  there  may  be  any  degree  of  relation 
between  views  of  this  kind  and  rehgious  views. 

The  state  of  mind  which  I  have  last  alluded,  to  ia 
that  in  which,  while  we  are  aware  that  we  are  only 
imagining  what  might  be,  we  still  feel  that,  in  doing 
this,  we  are  not  idly  dreaming,  but  that  we  and 
others  might  so  act  that  our  imaginations  might  be 
realized,  and  that  it  would  be  a  glorious  tiling  if 
they  were  so. 
igard  The  next  state  of  mind  is  that  which  I  have  called 
'belief  It  is  soberer,  but  firmer  than  the  preceding, 
lying  nearer  to  our  will  and  active  powers.  It  is 
imagination  with  very,  little  of  picture,  very  httle  of 
distinct  conception,  but  with  a  persuasion  and  con- 
viction, leas  animating  and  stimulating  than  the 
other,  but  more  firm  and  steadily  operative. 

As  an  example  of  what  I  mean  by  belief  we  may 
take  duty.  Duty  is  an  ideal  which  we  do.  not 
imaginatively  luxuriate  in,  as  in  thoughts  of  the 
perfection  of  human  nature,  but  in  which  we  believe. 
It    supposes    a  fact,    but   not    necessarily   an    even 
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internally  perceivable  fact.  The  feeKng  of  duty,  in 
reference  to  our  action,  corresponds  to  tlie  tliouglit,' 
in  reference  to  our  intellect,  wHct  makes  us  really 
reasonable  beings ;  it  is,  in  a  manner,  our  moral  con- 
sciousness. 

I  will  stop  here  foi'  a  moment,  to  point  out  the  Appiica- 
intellectual  reference  with  which  I  use  the  words  tetma  be- 
'  imagination,'  '  belief,'  and  the  others,  imagiua. 

Our  knowledge^  ia  of  two  kinds:  acquaintance Jj^^J^^*^* 
with  things ;  and  knowledge  ahoiit  them,  or  of  their  taai 
properties.      The    former    arises    from    the    super-  rj.^^  jj^^ds 
addition    of  consciousness   to   a  communication,    of?^,^""™- 

II  1  ■  iMge,  by 

whatever  sort,  between  our  frame  and  the  thmgs ;  eonnavini- 
this    is    cognoscentia,    conncdssance.     The   latter  is  by 
thought   about  the  things,  with  the  superaddltion,  ^^""^s^'- 
whencesoever  derived,  of  the  notion  that  the  thought 
is  right :  this  is  scientia,  samir. 

The  fact  of  the  communication  between  our  frajne  M^cer  in 
and  what  we  call  external  nature,  the  fact,  i.  e.  of  ex-  commoni- 
■perience,  becomes  knowledge  in  virtue  of  attention  ^u^og"^''''" 
given  by  us  to  it ;  consciousness  means  the  capacity  j™^"- 
of  such  attention.     For  the  stone  which  we  touch  to 
touch  us  in  the  same  sense  in  which  we  touch  it, 
there  is  required  in  it  fibres,  sensitive  of  pleasure 
and   pain  in  the   contact,  like    our  nerves,  and   a 
reacting  will.     For  the  tree  which  we  see  to  see  the 
sun,  from  which  it  receives  the  Hght,  in  the  same 
way  as  we,  to  whom  it  transmits  the  light,  see  it, 
there  would  be  required  a  high  concentration  of  the 
(already  in   some  degree    existent)    expansive  and 
shrinking  sensitiveness  to  internal  chemical  change 
produced  by  light,  together  with  the  rudiments  of 
a   loill  which  might   lis  attention   on  it,  and   also 

^  Of.  ch,  v.  and  Exploratio,  p.  GO. 
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some  relation  between  tiie  movementa  produced  and 
the  spatial  circnmstancea  of  tlie  sun.  I  have  just 
made  this  passing  allusion  to  indicate  roughly  the 
relation  between  the  fact  of  experience  as  communi- 
cation, and  the  result  of  expeiience  with  attention  to 
it  in  our  perceptional  knowledge. 

Concurrently  with  the  communication  between 
our  frame  and  the  external  world,  there  is  going  on 
thought  in  our  epiritual,  unspatial,  being  ;  time  being 
the  link  of  union  between  the  two.  We  may  follow 
knowledge,  as  I  have  said,  along  either  of  the  paths, 
only  that  we  cannot  blend  them.  But  we  do  know 
in  the  two  ways ;  some  things  especially  in  the  one 
way,  some  in  the  other. 
Belief  is  The  word  'believe'  is  a  word  transferred  in  the 

a'^mmai^  first  instance  from  a  moral  to  an  intellectual  a.ppli- 
fc^to^"  cation :  it  signifies  to  give  credit  to  the  word  of  a 
theintei.  person,  to  yield  our  judgment  to  his,  or  malte  our 
sphere,      judgment  follow  his.     Belief  is  knowledge,  which  <xs 
knowledge,  is  illegitimate  ;  though  it  may  be  accom- 
panied by  conviction  as  strong,  and  lead  to  action  as 
vigorous  as  if  it  were  legitimate, 
rt  denotes         The  completeness  of  the  knowledge  of  experience 
pieteecien-  or  perception   depends  upon  the  completeness,  and 
flgi'iiation'"  "^^re  especially  upon  the  variety,  of  the  communi- 
?™l'i!f*!^"  cation,  in  order  that  possible  illusion  in  one  manner 
-  may  be  corrected  in  another.     Where  the  communi- 
cation is  imperfect,  it  is   impossible  for  us  to   be 
certain   between    perception   and    imagination.      A 
knowledge  in  the  way  of  sdentia,  or  knowing  ahout 
things,  if  it  be  more  or  less  incomplete  in  a  manner 
analogical  to  the  above,  is  what  I  call  a  belief.     So 
long  as  the   word  'belief   retains   any  signification 
separate  from  that  of  knowledge,  then,  though  the 
certainty   may   be ,  complete,    the    mind  is    always 
more  or  less  in  an  expectant  or  prospective  position. 
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We  have  got  in  a  short,  compendious,  cross-cut  way, 
knowledge  to  wliich  properly  belonged  a  different  way. 

As  I  am  using  the  term  'belief  in  the  present  in  tws 
chapter  it  ia  re-applied  from  intellectual  relations  to  the  term* 
moral  ones.     I  mean  it  to  apply  to  judgments  which  Sfed^o^" 
we  are  persuaded  we  make  with  grounds,  and  which  F""^*^ 
we  act  upon,  though  they  are  not  of  a  nature  to  be  and  eon- 
demonstrated  ;  in  the  same  way  as  by  'imagination' 
(in  the  narrower  sense  as  distinguished  from  belief) 
I  mean  conc^tions  which  we  are  persuaded  are  not 
idle  and  worthless,  though  they  are  no-t  matters  of 
our  experience.     The  mass  of  ovir  conduct  which  is 
determined  by  what  I  have  called  'principle'  is  based 
upon  such  helief. 

In  reahty,  our  two  manners  of  knowledge  each  Either 
stand  in  a  relation  of  illegitimacy,  or  cross-cut  way,  knowledge 
to  the  other.     Demonstrative  proof  is  the  jumping  |^^™^^'^y" 
over  an  infinite   mass    of  possible   experience :    ex-  ^*^^'^' 
hibitory  or  experimental  proof  is  the  supersession  of 
argument  by  interrogation  of  nature. 

In  either  case,  according  to  the  frame  of  our  Either  in- 
mind,  we  are  more  or  less  disposed  to  say  for  our-  othira«*its 
selves,  Well,  I  grant  it  is  so,  but  still,  I  want  to  o""  f"""- 

T  .       ■  ml  •  dation. 

know  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  it  is  so.  inis  we 
may  say  equally  in  regard  of  our  behef  of  the  forty- 
seventh  proposition  of  Euclid's  first  book,  and  in 
regard  of  our  behef  that  acids  will  turn  certain 
liquids  red,  and  alkalies  blue.  In  fact,  thoiigh  we 
can  conceive  knowledge  in  one  only  of  its  two . 
manners  at  a  time,  yet,  whichever  way  we  conceive 
it,  the  other  kind  of  knowledge  lies  at  the  base  of 
that  which  ia  present  to  our  minds,  as  a  great 
co-foundation  stone,  and  a  necessary  condition ; 
though  on  the  view  we  then  take,  insoluble  and 
undevelopable. 

If  we  take  the  view,  e.  g.  that  all  actual  know- 
24—2 
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Thaa Bci-  ledge  is  experience,  i.e.  that  past  and  existing 
wief,"is  liuKian  knowledge  is  tlie  sum  (variously  shortened 
invoivedin  ffyj.  convenient  expression)  of  all  the  noted  (or  at- 
cognoaeen-  -^    .       .     '         .  ,  ,      ,  ^      , 

tiai  cog-    tended-to)   communication    wnicli    has    ever   taken 

asinwaii  place  between  the  human  organization  and  the 
^nti^  external  universe,  then  the  other  view  of  knowledge 
as  thought,  will  lie  as  a  co-foundation  at  the  base  of 
this  in  the  shape  of  belief  in  the  universe,  or  a  notion 
of  the  unity  of  things,  which  is  what  causes  the 
co-ordination  of  our  fragmentary  experiences,  and 
what  leads,  in  fact,  to  the  noting  of  them.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  take  the  view  that  knowledge  is 
correct  thought,  there  lies  at  the  base  of  it,  in  a 
*  similar  manner,  what  I  have  called  'inward  per- 
ception,' Knowledge,  as  correct  thought,  is  all 
expressible  in  propositions :  the  propositions  [i.e. ' 
their  meaning)  being  the  same  for  all  persons,  it 
is  transferable  from  one  to  another,  and  might  exist 
in  the  propositions,  as  the  plant  in  the  seed,  during 
an  interval  in  which  all  consciousness  or  knowingness 
might  conceivably  cease  and  be  non-existent.  In  this 
way  of  viewing  knowledge,  the  (logical)  subject  of 
knowledge  is  a  supposition  only,  and  ail  the  matter 
of  knowledge  is  the  amount  of  the  different  things 
which  may  be  thought  about  it.  But  as  escperience 
in  the  former  case  requires  helief  as  its  co-foundation 
ox  condition,  so  in  this  case  does  thought  require  as 
its  co-foundation  or  condition,  what  I  have  called 
inward  sight.  We  do  not  individually  hnow  the 
proposition  in  question  till  we  have  an  inward  sight 
of  it ;  just  as,  in  the  other  case,  the  particular  ex- 
perience becomes  to  us  knowledge  by  being  accepted 
as  a  part  of  the  great  universe,  in  which  we  believe, 
and  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  it. 

AU     this     is     intellectual.      That     which     cor- 
I-  responds,  in  our  thought  of  the  moral  universe,  to 
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the  two  above  kinds  of  fundamental  consciousness  iicf  in  the 
in  our  thought  of  the  intellectual,  is  belief  or  inward  the  mward 
sight  according  to  the  nature  of  it.  The  belief  that  ^^^°ral 
law  or  order,  as  opposed  to  chaos  and  randomness,  <^'^«'"-. 
must  apply  not  only  to  the  particulars  of  things,  as 
we  see  it  does,  but  to  the  entire  of  being,  in  which 
case  it  becomes  meaning  and  reason,  as  distinguished 
from  insignificance  and  purposelessneaa, — this  belief 
seems  to  me  to  play  the  same  part  in  the  fragmentary 
and  incohesive  mass  of  circumstance  or  occasion  for 
action,  which  we  call  life  or  the  moral  universe,  as  it 
does  in  the  intellectual  universe.  No  experience 
could  give  us  this  belief,  but  it  seems  to  me  that, 
intellectually,  wo  could  not  think  for  a  moment' 
without  it :  all  our  actual  knowledge  might  be 
considered  as  the  development  of  our  one  first 
view,  which  could  not  have  been  what  it  was  un- 
less everything  had  been  what  it  was,  the  universe 
on  its  side  and  we  on  ours,  und  from  which,  therefore, 
everything  afterwards  known  was,  in  its  nature,  de- 
ducible :  everything  was  given  in  that.  In  the  same 
way,  moral  conscioiisness,  conscience,  or  duty,  is  the 
imaginative  feeling  of  ourselves  as  belonging  to  a 
moral  universe  or  entirety,  with  its  constitution, 
reason,  and  purpose;  it  is  a  self-divided  feehng  of 
greatness  and  littleness,  the  feeling  of  a  contrast 
between  the  universe,  which  we  can  think  of  and 
act  as  belonging  to,  and  a  special  individuality  and 
frame  which  bounds  our  power.  It  is  imagination, 
as  quite  beyond  experience:  it  is  belief,  as  not  of 
itself  expatiative,  not  a  separate  object  of  contem- 
plation, but  involved  in  consciousness,  and  going 
directly  to  action.  If  we  endure,  or  act,  as  seeing 
an  Invisible  Being,  then  belief  passes  into  what  I 
have  called  inward  sight :  if  we  act  upon  an  abstract 
law,  with  a  thorough  conviction  that  what  we  are 
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doing  is  reasonable,  there  is  nothuig  of  course  to  see, 
even  inwardly  or  imaginatively,  but  tliat  wiiicb  moves 
tlie  will  under  these  circumstances  is  what  I  mean 
by  belief,  aa  distinguished  from  the  inward  vision. 

The  application  of  the  unseen,  believed  in  or 
supposed  to  be  inwardly  seen,  to  the  actually  seen 
of  life,  is  morality,  often  undistinguishable  from 
religion,  as  in  its  first  entrance  into  literature  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  again,  in  a  more  philosophical 
form,  in  Plato  and  the  Stoics.  I  shall  at  times  use 
the  term  '  hehef  in  reference  to  all  the  unseen  ;  belief 
being  in  this  case  the  morB  general  term,  and  the 
inwardly  seen  being  believed  in  as  well.  And  both 
the  inwardly  seen  and  the  believed  are  imagined'  as 
well:  we  should  not  be  religious  without  an  imagi- 
nation; but  religion  is  imagination  justifying  itself 
and  leading  on  to  belief,  and  belief  justifying  itself 
and  leading  on  to  inward  vision. 

Different  idealists,  whether  philosophers  or  re- 
X^lftsae  ligious  teachers,  even  under  the  same  nominal  system 
^"e"^!/*'  ^^  morals  or  religion,  have  differed  greatly  in  the 
whiohthej  degree  in  which  they  have  accepted  more  or  less  of 
ceptertiow-  the  actual  development  of  human  society,  and  cor- 
*'  ^'''"  respondingly  have  attempted  less  or  more  to  apply 
the  unseen  or  ideal  to  the  correction  and  elevation 
of  it. 

I  question  whether  the  different  ways  in  which 
different  teachers  and  reformers  have  endeavoured 
to  put  together  the  actual  and  the  ideal  {or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  to  form  the  true  ideal  for  action 
by  putting  together  the  observed  and  the  felt  or 
believed)  have  ever  been  estimated  in  fair  compaiison, 
or  indeed  whether  they  ever  can  he. 

Religious  teachers  differ  from  moral  philosophers 
in  considering  that  they  have  given  to  them  in  a 
special  way,  viz.  by  revelation,  the  particulars  of  the 
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ideal  which  is  to  be  the  aim^  or  rule,  of  action. 
They  thus  speak  with  assumed  authority;  rightly 
assumed,  in  so  far  as  the  foundations  upon  which 
the  religion,  or  revelation  rests  commend  themselves 
as  vaUd. 

Independently  of  religious  authority,  the  ideal 
by  which  moral  philosophy  must  endeavour  to  direct, 
correct,  improve,  elevate,  and  reform  the  actual,  must 
he  derived  from  human  feeling.  This  feeling  exists 
to  some  degree  in  all ;  to  a  great  degree  in  some. 
The  words  of  the  idealist  ever  are.  If  all  were  what 
some  are,  what  would  the,  world  be !  And  why 
should  they  not  be  ?  To  which  the  actualist  ever 
answers,  The  moral  world,  in  substance,  is  given  by 
human  constitution  and  circumstance :  granted  that 
the  good  are  the  aristocracy  of  the  universe,  you 
could  not  have  a  world  all  aristotaracy ;  badness  or 
inferiority  on  the  part  of  some  is  a  condition  of  good- 
ness or  superiority  on  the  part  of  others ;  as  the 
world  is,  there  is  unhappily  work  for  Ihe  bad  in  it 
as  well  as  for  the  good ;  or,  not  to  put  the  matter 
coarsely  and  exaggeratedly,  the  exigencies  and  temp- 
tations of  actual  life  are  such  that  we  must  be  satis- 
fied, morally,  with  little. 

The  history,  thus,  of  moral  effort  to  elevate  and  ideaKsta 
improve  human  life  has  always  presented  a  mass  of  always  an£- 
noble  inconsistency,  not  unfrequently  lending  itself  jg^^j'^ej 
as  an  object  to  satire  and  ridicule. 

The  good  f 
work  even  in  what  man,  independent  of  special  effort,  i 
has  done  for  himself;  and  constantly  this  simpler  ^""^  ^' 
and  more  general  human  improvement  has  justified 
itself,  and  with  reason,  against  the  more  special 
efforts  of  moral  reformers.  Duty  has  made  itself 
felt  in  its  general  character  of  the  notion  of  restraint 
of  our  passion  and  wilfulness,  of  a  something  incum- 
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bent  upon  us  to  do  or  to  avoid,  and  in  its  particular 
cliaracter  of  the  notion  of  servicoB  to  be  rendered  to 
particular  persons  concerned  in  life  with  us.  Socie- 
ties have  been,  formed  with  these  feelings  strongly 
predominant,  tempering,  but  yet  leaving  stUl  in 
vigorous  energy,  man's  natural  activity  and  enter- 
prise, his  feeling  of  want  and  power,  and  the  impulse 
to  supply  the  one  and  to  exercise  the  other.  Then 
comes  in  the  moral  idealist,  and  mourns,  as  well  he 
may,  that  there  is  so  little  of  elevated  motive,  so 
much  of  effort  after  what  is  not  worth  effort,  so  little 
thought  of  what  is  most  worth  tliinkLng  of.  But 
after  all,  when  we  are  thinking  what  men  might  be 
in  the  one  direction,  it  is  but  fair  to  think  what  they 
might  be  in  the  other.  The  present  ordinary  condi- 
tion of  civilized  human  nature  represents  what,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  savage,  must  be  a  very  lofty 
ideal.  In  almost  all  crises  of  effort  after  moral  reform, 
certain  portions  of  good  in  the  actual  have  had 
to  stand,  or  try  to  stand,  against  certain  portions  of 
bad,  mistaken  for  good,  in  the  ideal.  And  not  un- 
frequently  one  result  of  such  contests  or  crises  has, 
been  to  give  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the  possible 
depths  of  evil  into  which  man  may  plunge,  whon  the 
web  he  had  spun  for  himself  of  custom  and  law  has 
been  temporarily  broken. 
The  more  In  a  general  way,  a  moral  system,  to  have  really 
^■Jst'emB'^  practical  influence,  must  take  a  great  deal  both  of 
haTeufiu-  the  lower  fact  and  of  the  higher  to  put  together, 
Miied        and,  as  a  rule,  the  more  it  takes  of  the  one,  the  more 

value  f  " 
aotaal 
good  w 
enthusi- 
asm for     fact,  or  the  ideal,  by  the  lower  fact,  or  experience, 
are  the  various  forms  of  what  I  have  called  positiv- 
ism.    On  these  what  I  shall  say  now  is  only  this, 
that  they  cannot  be  really  true  to  themselves  or  to 


ae  or    .^  _^.^-^  attempt  to  take  of  the  other, 
mth         r^Yie  systems  which  try  to  supersede  the  higher 
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experience.  They  either  misrepresent  esperienee 
and  the  real  fact,  or  they  unconsciously  and  un- 
authoi-izedly  introduce  the  ideal,  while  in  profession 
disclaiming  it.  The  former  of  these  ie  the  pro- 
ceeding of  tlie  Epicurean  positivism,  the  latter  of 
tho  Comtian :  though  in  fact,  each  of  tKem  does 
both. 

The  systems  which  make  no  account  of  the  lower 
fact,  except  to  condemn  it,  in  their  zeal  for  the 
higher,  are  the  various  forms  of  highly  idealist,  as- 
cetic and  mystical  morality,  involved  very  frequently 
in  systems  of  religion.  On  these  also  I  will  say 
nothing  just  now. 

But  in  general,  as  I  have  said,  the  more  influen- 
tial systems  of  morality  and  religion  have  sought  to 
unite  the  proper  attention  to  both  kinds  of  fact.  In 
the  Stoic  system  there  was  very  much  of  exaggera- 
tion and  mistake,  and  so  there  has  been  in  various 
developments  of  the  Christian  :  but  the  Stoic  system 
in  the  old  times,  and  the  Christian  in  later,  while 
they  gave  greater  prominence  than  other  systems  to 
the  ideal  or  unseen,,  did  also  more  than  any  others  to 
inspire  interest  in  and  regard  for  actual  human  , 
society.  Side  by  side  with  the  lofty  and  often 
exaggerated  morality  of  the  Stoic  iinse  tnan,  and 
with  the  Christian  denunciations  of  the  world,  there 
were  combined,  in  the  one  case,  reverence  for  law, 
respect  for  active  and  public  life,  value  for  sociality, 
and  in  the  other  case,  most  detailed  and  careful 
recommendation  of  common  duties,  without  any 
notion   of    these    being    superseded  by   something 

higher.  The  ideal 

I   will    now   proceed    to    look   at   the   relation  neoting"*" 
between  moral  imagination  and  fact  from  a  different  ^'^^g^," 
point  of  view,  and  to  explain  what  I  meant  some  ^.  ^* 
time  since  by  saying,  that  the  moral   imagination  fact. 
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is  a  medmm  to  us  between  the  lower  and  higher 
fact. 

There  are  three  elements  of  moral  consideration : 

the  faciendum  or  ideal ;  the  lower  fact,  or  human 

condition  and  human  feeling ;  and  the  higher  fact, 

{assuming  there  to  be  such)  i.e.  the  wider  state  of 

,    things  which  is  the  basis  of  the  relation  between  the 

first  of  these  elements  and  the  second,  or,  in  other 

words,  which  under  the  circumstances  of  the  second, 

makes  the  first  what  it  is,  the  thing  to  be  done. 

Thehigter        In  practical  moral  philosophy  the  object  aimed 

dtstocr     at  is  the  finding  out  of  the  particulars  of  the  first  of 

objoot  of    these  from  the  ereneral  notion  which  we  form  of  it 

specula-  .... 

tivnothios,  united  with  an  examination  of  the  second.     In  this 
praoticai    general  notion  is  involved  to  a  certain  extent  the 
^aal/is  third  element,  the  recognition  of  the  higher  fact ; 
^''i^™''    but  this  higher  speculation  is  not  what,  in  practical 
ideal.        moral  philosophy,  we  follow  out.     We  look  at  the 
ideal  in  regard  of  its  application.    And,  in  connexion 
with  this  apphcation,  we  enter  into  as  detailed  an 
examination  as  we  please  of  the  condition  and  feel- 
ings of  man ;  examine  what  makes  his  happiness, 
what  are  his  natural  feelings  about  virtue  or  the 
ideal,  how  he  himself,  in  his  institutions,  follows  out 
the  notion  of  ideal  duty,  and  much  besides. 
How  tiiia  Moral  philosophy  has  been  divided  by  some  into 

tha^diri"    ^^^  portions,  the  theory  of  moral  sentiments,  and 
*!?"  °^.  ,  the   criterion   of  morality :    the   division  is    hardly 

ethics  Into  "  ^  •> 

theory  of   sufficient  for  the  full  extent  of  the  subject.     The 

ments,      former,  or  moral  psychology,  is  the  examination  of 

rkino"*^    an  important  portion  of  feeling:  the  second  is  one 

mocauty.    y^^aj  of  expressing  what  I  have  called  the  purpose  of 

practical  moral  philosophy.     We  might  in  any  case 

add  to  these  two  a  third  portion,  the  theory  of  moral 

obligation  :  this  would  be  really,  an  examination  of 

the  relation  of  the  first  of  the  elements  to  the  third, 
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or  more  accurately,  considering  how-  I  described 
the  third  element,  an  examination  of  that  element 
itself. 

In  whatever  way  we  put  it,  we  cannot  study 
moral  philosophy  without  having-  suggested  to  us 
not  only  its  practical,  but  its  speculative  interest,  in 
regard  of  what  I  have  called  the  higher  fact,  i.  e.  the 
(supposed)  moral  position  of  man  in  reference  to  the 
unseen. 

Is  it  because  there  is  something  which  we  ought 
to  do  that  we  imagine,  believe,  or  think  we  see,  that 
there  is ;  and  if  so,  what  is  there,  beyond  our  own 
being  and  experience,  ■which  makes  it  thus  proper 
for  us  or  incumbent  upon  us  ?  Do  we  owe  it  to 
anybody  ? 

The  consideration  of  this  higher  fact  belongs  to 
speculative  philosophy,  if  we  consider  it  only  specu- 
latively ;  to  a  sort  of  transcendental  moral  philosophy, 
if  we  consider  it  practically ;  and  it  constitutes 
natural  religion  if,  in  our  practical  consideration  it 
brings,  or  seems  to  bring  us  into  association  with 
higher  moral  beings,  or  one  such  being. 

I  mentioned  the  distinction  between  those  who  Diffsreht 
would  consider  moral  imaginations  only  dreams,  and  the"pot^i-° 
those  who  would  consider   them   at  least  valuable  ^nomcK 
imaginations.     To  the  former  of  course,  all  that  I  the  higher 
have  called  '  higher  fact '  is  simply  chimerical.     The 
state  of  mind  of  the  latter  I  have  described  as  either 
imagination  (with  value),  or  behef,  or  supposed  per- 
ception,—intuition. 

Using  the  word  imagination  for  all  these  latter 
states,  we  may  have  the  following  views  about  the 
facts  imagined  :  that  they  indicate  a  reality,  but  that 
this  reality  is  either  nnseizabie,  or  is  very  limited,  or 
has  mingled  with  it  an  element  of  deceptiveness  and 
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And  of  this  higher  fact  in  relation  to  the  lower 
fact  we  may  have  the  following  views  ;  that  it  is  less 
true  to  u8  than  knowledge  of  experience ;  that  it  is 
more  true  to  us ;  that  it  is  equally  and  similarly 
true  to  us ;  that  it  is  equally  and  similarly  un- 
true. 

Of  the  three  views  in  the  former  paragraph  I 
consider  the  correct  one  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  first 
and  the  second  :  of  the  four  views  in  the  latter  para7 
graph,  a  mixture .  (if  we  can  suppose  such  a  mixture) 
of  the  second  and  the  third. 

What  I  mean  by  this  will  perhaps  appear  as  I 
proceed  to  explain  how,  as  it  seems  to  me,  our  know- 
ledge of  the  highef  fact  is  homogeneous  with  our 
knowledge  of  the  lower,  though  it  is  small  in  quan- 
tity, and  very  vague.  Though  au.oh.faot  as  is  known 
may  have,  and  must  have,  a  wide  margin  of  imagi- 
nation ;  still  it  is  not  self-contradictory,  and  not  of 
such  a  kind  that  from  the  nature  of  it,  we  shall 
be  wrong  in  exercising  any  judgment  about  it^. 

I  am  here  upon  a  very  different  philosophical 
question,  wMch  I  shall  only  just  touch,  but  which  I 
■  do  not  Hke  to  avoid,  as  a  part  of  it  concerns  moral 
philosophy,  I  shall  put  it  most  simply  perhaps  by 
stating  what  appears  to  me  an  error  ;  viz.  the  suppo- 
sition that  there  is  any  sense  or  meaning  in  speaking, 
or  even  thinking,  of  'things  in  themselves'  which 
either,  owing  to  the  nature  of  our  understanding, 
appear  to  us  as  things  other  than  this,  or  as  to 
which,  what  becomes  known  to  us  is  only  their 
relation  with  other  things,  equally  unknown  also. 
This  is  the  general  philosophical  error :  the  moral 
case   of  it   is,    the    supposition   that  there   is   any 

^  Compare  with  what  follows,  the  fuller  discussion  in  the  Exploratio, 
pp.  60-67,  and  generally  the  chapters  on  Sir  -W.  Hamilton ;  also  the 
Appendix  on  Rela^tivism  and  Kegulativism  at  the  end  of  this  volume.  Ed. 
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meaning  in,  speaking  of  an  absolute  morality,  for 
wliicli  we  men,  in  virtue  of  oyr  particular  constitu- 
tion, are  obliged  to  take  as  morality  something  other 
and  difierent. 

What  I  consider  to  be  the  error  may  be  put  in 
other  words  thus :  those  philosophers,  from  Kant 
downwards,  who  have  most  strongly  taught  that  we 
cannot  see  things  m.  themselves,  or  know  absolute 
morality,  have  been  at  the  same  time  the  philoso- 
phers who  have  most  strongly  given  the  impression 
that  there  is  meaning  in  such  an  expression  as 
'things  in  themselves,'  and  again  that  there  is,  or 
might  be,  a  so-called  absolute  to  be  known.  They 
have  given  an  altogether  false  force  to  the  notion  of 
our  knowledge  as  relative.  The  consequence  is,  that- 
they  have  led  to  a  confusion  in  the  minds  of  many 
between  the  notions  of  the  absolute  and  the  true. 
More  or  less  unconsciously,  they  have  taken  a  plea- 
sure in  tantalizing  or  rebuffing  the  human  intelli- 
gence :  they  have  talked  so  much  about  the  absolute 
as  to  fill  our  minds  with  the  notion  that  it  is 
something  which  might  be,  something  which  is 
■  worth  knowing,  and  then  they  tell  us  that  we  can 
never  know  it. 

"What  appears  to  me  is,  that  the  speaking  m  this  The  asssr- 
manner  of  the  things  in  themselves  or  the  absolute,  wroannot 
as  if  they  represented  the  highest  truth,  the  Platonic  ^^^^^  j„ 
TO    oi'Tws    01-,    that    after   which  is   all    the   yearn- 1'^?^-  . 

,  .      ,  eelyes   is 

mg  of  our  intelligence, — is  an  entire  phiiosopiiical  eithernon- 
misconception.  To  say  that  we  cannot  know  things  untrue : 
in  themselves  or  the  absolute,  seems  to  me  either 
false,  or  else  to  be  like  saying  that  we  cannot  know 
something  entirely  in  alio  genere  from  knowledge, 
like  the  saying  we  cannot  see  a  sound,  or  hear  a 
colour.  But  the  feeling  of  the  people  who  are  told 
that   they  cannot   know   the   absolute  is  that   the 
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highest  knowledge,  that  which  their  minds  yearn 
after,  is  thua  denied  to  them  ;  aa  if  there  were  some- 
thing in  their  nature  forbidding  them,  in  gen&i'e,  to 
attain  to  the  highest  and  worthiest  truth.  And  so 
by  thorough  misapplication,  we  are  told  that  this  is 
humbling  to  our  nature. 

I  have  here  given  the  impression  produced  :  what 
the  philosophers  themaelves  have  thought  about  it  is 
another  thing,  for  ahnost  every  utterance  of  a  philoso- 
pher who  baa  tried  to  pierce  deep  into  things,  and 
give  conacientiou&ly  all  he  thinks,  has  been  a  text  the 
meaning  of  which  has  afterwards  to  be  fought  about. 
Kant,  and  others  after  him,  may  have  meant  in 
substance  what  I  have  said  here ;  but  the  effect  of 
Kant's  proclamation  of  the  unattainability  of  trans- 
cendental knowledge  was  to  excite  an  effort  after  the 
attainment  of  it  such  as  there  haa  not  perhaps  been 
since  Plato.  Nobody  would  have  made  this  effort 
if  they  had  not  understood  by  what  was  thug 
denied  to  them,  not  some  mere  illogical  and  contra- 
dictory notion,  but  the  real  yiew  of  tilings,  the 
crowning  satisfaction  of  the  thirst  of  knowledge. 

I  will  very  briefly  explain  the  two  senses  which 
I  said  might  be  given  to  the  assertion  that  '  things 
in  themselves  are  unknowable ' ;  in  one  of  which 
senses  I  said  that  the  assertion  was  untrue,  in  the 
other  that  it  was  nonsensical.  I  will  speak  of  the 
latter  first. 

The  thing-in-itself  may  be  identified  with  the 
thingiiTit- logical  subject  of  a  proposition:  in  this  case  it  is 
mere^iooi-  i^^rely  an  unmeaning  notion  to  which  we  are  led  by 
cai  entity :  our  terms,  a  metaphysical  surd  or  impossible  quan- 
tity. If  we  define  or  deaeribo  knowledge  to  be 
knowledge  about  thifiga,  of  their  properties  or  pre- 
dicates, as  ia  done  in  logic,  then  of  course  in  talking 
of  knowledge  of  the  things,  as  diatinguished   from 
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knowledge  of  tlieir  properties,  we  are  using  terras 
simply  without  meaning  :  in  knowing  all  the  proper- 
ties of  things  we  have  exhausted  the  contents  of  the 
notion  'knowledge':  there  are  no  things  to  know 
further :  'thing'  is  onlj  a  word  we  use  for  con- 
venience :  thing  and  property  counter-define  each 
otiier:  a  thing  ia  what  has  properties,  as  a  property 
is  what  belongs  to  a  thing.  We  might  as  well  talk 
of  knowing  properties  in  themselves  without  things, 
as  things  in  themselves  without  properties ;  of  pre- 
dicating without  a  subject,  as  of  knowing  a  subject 
without  a  predicate. 

Our  inability  to  know  things  in  this  sense,  as  untrue,  il 
contrasted    with   their  properties,  is  quite    distinct  thees^u- 
from  our  inability  to   know  things   in  the  second  tii^ina'"" 
sense  to  which  I  alluded,  our  inability,  that  is,  to  thing, 
know  them   in  their   reality,  in  that   which   most 
makes  them  what  they  are.     The  former  is  a  logical 
deception  of  view  :  the  latter  is  the  ultimate  object 
of  all  learning,  though  it  is  an  object  which  we  ean 
but   very  imperfectly   attain.     It  is   this   latter  in 
regard  of  which  I  said  it  was  untrue  that  we  could 
not  know  things  in  themselves.     This  will  perhaps 
appear  from  the  following. 

■    There  are  three  elements,  or  parties,  if  I  might  TMrci- 
venture  to  call  them  so,  which  may  enter  into  our  phmome- 
consideration    when    we  are  .thinking  what   know-  "f'^^^^^ 
ledge  is:  there  is  the  universe  or  object  of  know-ie^ge. 
ledge;   there  is  ourself  as  knowing,  the  subject  of 
knowledge :  and  there  is  ourself  as  knowing  that  we 
know,  or  observing  the  phenomenon  of  knowledge, 
of  which  phenomenon  we,  the    subject,  make    one 
constituent  part,  and  the  object  the  other.      We,  in 
OUT  second  or  observing  self,  watch  ourselves  knowing 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  we  might,  supposing  we 
had  power  of  observing,  as  to  some  degree  we  have, 
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study  tlie  Chemical  properties  of  the  universe  wliicli 
come  into  communication  with  our  senses.  In  looking 
therefore  at  knowledge  aa  a  fact  or  phenomenon,  the 
best  supposition  which  we  can  make  ia  that  of  a  third 
party,  or  spectator,  capable  of  piercing  into  aU  our 
consciousness,  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  capable 
also  of  piercing  into  every  thing  in  the  object  which 
can  possibly  come  into  relation  with  our  conscious- 
ne^.  Knowledge  is  before  his  sight  or  intelligence 
as  a  fact  or  phenomenon,  a  relation  between  a  subject 
and  au  object. 
It  is  onjy  And  what  is  knowledge  aa  such  a  phenomenon  ? 

iiew  that         It  is  a  Communication  or,  more  correctly,  several 
^o^s^e  a^'  concurrent  communications  between   certain    things 
commuiii-  qj^  ^j^g  orig  (^[({q  and  certain  things  on  the  other ;  a 
tween       communication  which  may  possibly  he  spatial  and 
oE^ffde,"  mechanical,  but  which  we  will  call  chemical,  between 
the^othor  Certain  pleasure-and- pain-feeling  nerves  of  our  body, 
and  certain  properties  of  what  is  beyond  our  body, 
the  result  of  which  communication  we  call,  on  our 
part,  taste,  smell,  perception  of  colour,  &c, :  a  com- 
munication, measurably  spatial  and  mechanical,  be- 
tween our  wUl,  setting  in  action  certain  moving  nerves 
of  our  body,  and  certain  other  properties  of  our  body 
and  of  what  is  beyond  our  body,  which  properties  we 
describe    as    resistance,   figure,    distance,    &c. :    and 
finally  a  communication  between  something,  whatever 
it  is,,  in  the  object  which  in  other  particulars  com- 
municates with  us  as  above,  and  our  intelligence;  the 
result  of  which  communication  is  that  we  talk  of  the 
object  as-  a  thing,  with  a  unity  of  its  own,  in  the 
same  way  as  we  are  aware  of  a  unity  of  our  own,  and 
that  knowledge,  as  a  phenomenon,  is  not  a  disorderly 
hotch-potch  of  tastes,  colours,  pleasures,  pains,  efforts, 
resistances,  all  wildly  jumbled  together.     To  what 
extent  the .  observer,  piercing  to  the  depth  of  our 
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consciousness  on  the  one  side,  and  understanding 
everything  which  ia  to  be  understood  about  the 
reality  of  the  things  on  the  other  side,  would  be 
able  to  follow,  and  to  pronounce  as  real,  the  com- 
munication between  the  fragjant,  coloured,  figured, 
distant  thing,  and  our  intellect  with  its  apparatus  of 
nostrils,  retina,  eye-muscles  aiLd  limbs,  I  will  not 
any  further  consider  just  now. 

Such  is  knowledge  looked  at  as  a  phenomenon 
by  a  supposed  thh'd  party,  or  by  ourselves  as  such  a 
third  party,  scrutinizing  ouj?  knowing  seJves.' 

But  things  on  the  one  side,  mind  on  the  other, 
belong  entirely  to  this  phenomenal  or  third-party 
view :  and  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  all  the 
confusion  about  there  being,  or  possibly  being,  things 
in  themselves  which  we  do  not  see,  arises  from  our 
confusing  together  in  our  minds  two  views  which 
are  logically  incoherent,  that  of  ourselves  as  knomng, 
and  that  of  ourselves  {or  a  third  party)  looking  at 
knowledge. 

If  we  remove  the  supposition  of  the  third  party, 
or  of  ourselves  as  a  third  party,  and  consider  our- 
selves as  single  beings,  as  only  knowing,  we  come  to 
those  two  views  of  knowledge  which  I  have  men- 
tioned before,  of  which  we  may  take  either,  but 
cannot  at  the  same  time  take  both :  either  of  which 
leaves  indeed  something  insoluble,  but  of  a  diiferent 
nature  from  that  which  I  am  here  speaking  of. 

In  the  phenomenal  or  third^party  view,  the  thing  The  Mgh- 
is  whatever  on  the  objective  side  communicates  withtheSe"^ 
what  there  is  on  the  subjective;  we  may,  if  we  like  "? ""J^"" 
it,  describe  the  supposed  substance,  or  nucleus,  ofmaybe 
the  thing  as  that  of  which  I  spoke  last,  that  which  to  eonati- 
communicates  with  the  intelligence  ;  what  some  phi-  essen^^of 
losophers  would  have  called  the  idea  or  the  form  of '^^''''''e. 
it ;  that  which,  if  we  had  had  to  make  the  thing, 
G.  25 
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would  have  been  first  and  principally  in  our  mind 
about  it ;  its  meaning,  reason,  purpose,  in  relation  to 
other  things.  This  we  should  consider  as,  in  a  man- 
ner, generative  of  the  other  parts  of  the  thing,  i.e.  of 
its  qualities,  in  so  far  as  these  latter  are  determined 
to  be  what  they  are  by  this  being  what  {(  is :  at  the 
same  time  these  qualities  are  of  a  different  nature 
from  that  which  thus  causes  them :  they  communi- 
cate with  us,  we  know  them,  in  a  different  manner. 
We  know  them  by  what  the  third  party  could 
distinctly  make  out  as  a  special  organization,  simi- 
lar in  many  respects  to  themselves,  adapted  to  the 
communication  with  them,  viz.  our  moveable  and 
sensitive  body. 

Now  this  supposed  soul  of  the  thing,  as  1  will  for 
a  moment  call  it,  which  we  communicate  with  by 
our  intelligence,  this  which  makes  it  a  thing,  or  one, 
might  very  fairly  he  called  the  thing  in  itself,  the 
absolute  or  real  thing,  if  we  like  to  use  that  expres- 
sion :  and  if  we  do  call  it  thus,  there  is  much  reason 
in  saying  that  we  do  not  really  know  it,  and  with 
our  present  intelligence  cannot  know  it ;  though  it  is 
what  all  our  intellectual  yearning,  all  our  desire 
after  knowledge,  aims  at  knowing;  but  our  know- 
ledge stUl  stops  short  of  this  :  we  feel  and  handle  by 
our  sensive  powers  of  different  kinds  the  qualities  of 
the  thing,  hut  the  thing  itself  is  only  something 
which  our  mind  leads  us  to  imagine  or  suppose :  we 
come  to  know  all  sorts  of  relations  between  the 
thing  and  other  things,  and  between  the  thing  and 
ourselves,  but  we  cannot,  from  comparison  of  these 
relations,  get  at  the  thing  absolutely  and  singly. 
[Let  it  be  kept  in  mind  that  in  all  this  there  are  two 
we's,  the  knowing  and  the  observing  self] 
Wecarmot  This,  I  suppose,  is  the  notion  of  the  knowledge 
piete  ""'""  ^^  ^^^  reality  or  absolute  being  of  things  a.s  a  higlier 
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knowledge,  as  the  knowledge  of  the  real  truth,  or  know- 
that  which  our  minds  thirat  after.  The  real  hnow-i)^^^ 
ledge,  in  this  view,  is  the  communication  of  our 
mind,  or  pure  intelligence,  with  that  in  the  thin^ 
with  ■which  our  mind  as  such  can  communicate, 
viz.  the  mind  embodied  in  them,  their  meaning, 
reason,  purpose  :  to  know  things,  in  this  view,  is  to 
be  able,  so  far  as  the  mind  itself  is  concerned, 
synthetically  to  construct  them;  and  in  order  to 
this  we  must  begin  with  what  they  are  for,  the 
scheme,  plaUj  design  of  them,,  the  old  Platonic  iSe'a, 
which,  as  the  last  thing  which  we  get  to  in  analysis, 
the  first  which  in  construction  we  start  with,  may 
fairly  be  called  the  thing  in  itself  or  the  thing  abso- 
hitely.  When  man  is  spoken  of  as  a  speculative 
being,  it  ia  constantly  forgotten  that  his  specu- 
lativeness  goes  hand  in  hand  with  his  constructive- 
ness. 

This    communication   of    subjective    mind  with  But  we 
mind  objective,  or  mind  in  things,  which  is  the  real  ,°"^p"^^; 
knowledge,  ia  something,  in  Aristotle's  phrase,  rather  ^™"te  to- 
€vkt6v,  to  be  wished  for  or  yearned  after,  than  some-  every  in- 
thing  which  can  be  attained ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  know- 
the  nature  of  things  to  hinder  its  attainment :  it  is  ^^^^j  ^-^^ 
what  we  may  conceive    a  continual  approximation  tw^e- 
towards :  it  is  something  which  the  communication 
between    our   motive   and   sensive  powers  and  the 
qualities  of  things  leads  us  towards,  not  something 
which  it  diverts  us  from :  nor  ia  there  any  reason 
why  we  should  hesitate  to  admit  the  suggestions  of 
such  communication  except  where  it  is  misapphed 
and  taken  for  what  it  is  not. 
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ACTUAL   AMD  IDEAL  HUMAN  NATURE. 

Moral  pliiloaophy  ia  the  exhibiting  by  human 
nature  to  itself  of  the  ideal  of  what  it  ought  to  be 
and  do,  with  the  view  of  men's  raising  their  own 
minds  towards  this,  and  also  of  the  better  among 
them  acting  upon  the  worse. 

Practical  rehgion  is  the  exhibiting  the  above 
ideal  to  human  nature  from  some  authoritative  ex- 
ternal source,  accompanied  by  such  additional  stimu- 
lus as  may  arise  from  whatever  is  revealed  as  to 
the  facta  of  the  moral  universe  to  which  we  belong. 

In  one  point  of  view  it  might  be  said,  that  the 
nature  of  man  is  to  have  no  nature  ;  the  same  thing 
might  be  variously  expressed  in  other  words,  less 
pointedly  or  rudely,  by  saying,  that  man  makes  his 
own  nature,  or  makes  himself  what  he  pleases,  or 
that  his  nature  is  to  be  educable  or  trainable,  and 
in  other  ways. 

A  view  of  this  kind  is  assumed,  to  a  certain 
extent,  whenever  we  talk  of  man,  as  most  philoso- 
phers have  done,  as  a  moral  being ;  or  when,  as  I 
have  done,  we  speak  in  a  general  way  of  his  forming 
ideals  of  what  he  will  be  and  do,  &c,  :  his  doing  this 
would  be  of  no  consequence  to  himself  or  to  any  one, 
unless  he  was,  more  or  less,  master  of  himself  as  to 
what  he  would  be  and  do,  not  having  his  future  life 
and  action  given  him  in  his  nature. 
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"When  Aristotle  says  that  man,  aa  man,  has  a  CritioiBm 
special  dp^r-j  or  excellence,  as  each  animal  has  his  totie^^ac- 
excellence,  a  horse  for  instance,  swiftness ;  and  then  ^™^^ 
that,  man's  speciaHty  or  differentia  being  reason,  of  man. 
man's  special  excellence  or  dper^  must  consist  in  the 
exercise  of  his  reason,  he  says,  in  fact,  this :  for 
reason  as  such  is  of  no  particular  nature.  In 
comparing  however,  the  nature  of  man  with  the 
nature  of  animals,  there  is  this  difference  to  be 
observed :  the  horse  confines  himself  to  his  special 
excellence  of  swiftness,  because,  being  destitute  of 
reason,  he  has  no  notion  of  any  other  escellence  ;  iii 
fact,  the  cause  of  his  special  excellence  is  the  absence 
of  concentrated  consciousness  or  reason;  whereas  man 
has  the  prerogative  or  misfortune  to  be  able  and  to 
be  self-impelled  to  think  and  choose  what  he  will  he 
and  do.  Man,  therefore,  unlike  the  animals,  has  two 
alternative  courses  before  him  in  the  exercise  of  his 
special  faculty  of  reason.  He  may  either,  in  spite  of 
Aristotle,  make  himself  something  qnite  different  from 
his  neighbours,  and  from  the  mass  of  men,  and  from 
what  his  more  immediate  impulses  suggest  to  him  : 
or,  if  he  chooses  to  examine  himself  as  an  animal 
living  on  earth,  in  order  to  judge  by  this  examina- 
tion what  he  can  do  well  (as  a  horse,  if  he  had 
momentary  reason,  might  know  by  his  form  that  he 
would  run  well),  and  then  to  do  this  as  his  special 
excellence, — he  will  be  making  what  he  considers  his 
actual  nature  his  rule  and  choice  in  a  deliberate 
manner,  peculiar  to  himself,  p^^  5^^^^ 

No  doubt  with  regard  .to  a  large  part  of  our  o£  hamaa 
action,  it  is  foolish  to  talk  of  not  acting  according  to  n 
this  our  actual  nature,  I 
we  must  and  do  act  so. 
ively  and  criticize  our  actions  then  comes  in  the  develop- 
doubleness  which  I  have  spoken  of.    We  are  in  the  n 
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positioiij  in  regard  to  our  own  generic  nature,  both 
of  the  horse  and  the  horse's  master  at  once.  We 
want  something,  and  we  use  the  horse  for  it.  We 
do  not  ride  and  drive  the  horse  in  the  first  instance 
because  it  is  his  nature  to  gallop  and  draw,  but 
because  we  want  something,  and  we  mix.  our  thought 
of  this  want  with  a  knowledge  of  his  nature,  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  satisfaction  of  our  want  by  the  way  of  his 
nature  and  powers.  Let  us  suppose  ourselves  in  an 
entirely  savage  condition,  without  the  slightest  know- 
ledge of  the  actual  present  development  of  humaii 
nature,  but  that  it  wag  given  us  to  be  exceptionally 
minded,  to  form  (on  view  of  the  miseries  of  our  con- 
dition) an  ideal,  Utopian  but  moral  and  reasonable, 
of  what  man  might  be  and  how  he  might  live  :  know- 
ledge then  of  the  manner  in  which  man,  aa  a  fact, 
has  developed  himself,  would  be  to  us  like  the  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  the  horse  to  its  rider ;  we 
should  atill  retain  our  ideal  as  he  would  retain  his 
want,  hut  we  should  modify  the  ideal,  as  he  would 
modify  his  want,  by  observation  of  the  means  of 
attaining  it ;  the  ideal  would  still  be  the  main  incen- 
tive to  action,  the  fact  would  be  subordinate  or  in- 
centive to  the  manner  only.  But  in  us  reflective  crea- 
DifficHi-  tures,  being  and  thinking,  fact  (or  givenness)  and 
frtmX™^  self-formation  (or  self-improvement),  impulse  (or  dis- 
nnmpiica-  position)  and  principle  (or  self-criticism)  are  mingled 
aejnai  together  in  a  comphcated  donbleness  making  it  easy 
ideal.  for  the  unthinking  to  say  about  human  nature  any- 
thing that  they  please,  and  making  it  difficult,  with 
any  amount  of  thought,  to  say  anything  about  it 
satisfactory.  And  there  is  added  the  difficult  re- 
lation between  individual,  and  what  we  may  call 
collective  thought,  or  common  judgment  and  custom. 
It  may  be  said  that  this  complication  is  only 
because  we  have  not  got  the  key  or  the  clue,  and 
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that  the  moment  we  iave,  all  will  simplify  itself;  as 
Newton's  thouglit  of  gravitation  and  a  central  force 
put  an  end  to  the  endless  confusion  of  cycle  and 
epicycle,  orb  in  orb  in  astronomy  :  and  one  key  after 
another  has  been  proposed,  the  latest  being  the 
principle  of  greatest  happiness. 

If,  instead  of  the  change  from  the  Ptolemaic  to  simpiidiy 
the  Newtonian  system,  the  illustration  had  been  Jj^eg^^gL, 
taken  from  the  change  from  the  LinnECan  to  the  ptaraotei-- 
Natural  system  in  botany,  this  might  have  suggested  tme 
that  simplicity  is  not  the  only  consideration  which  ^°'^' 
should  determine  our  preference  for  a  theory  pro- 
fessing to  account  for  a  comphcated  state  of  facts. 
Superior  to  simplicity,  as  a  presumption  in  favour  of 
any  theory,  is  its  application,  without  straining,  to 
all  the  facts,  and  the  absence  of  any  tendency  in  it 
to  restrict  the  view,  or  to  cause  the  eyes  to  be  shut 
to  any  of  them.  Unless  it  has  this  element  of  value, 
such  a  theory  ia  merely  artificial,  and  useful  as  it 
may  be  for  many  purposes,  still  if  considered  to  re- 
present the  entire  of  knowledge,  or  the  most  im- 
portant knowledge  about  them,  it  degenerates  into  a 
sort  of  quackery.  In  the  advance  of  science  of  any 
kind,  such  theories  are  not  uncommon :  and  one  im- 
portant part  of  the  advance  of  science  consists  often 
in  the  return  from  them  to  the  apparent  complication, 
as  has  been  in  a  measure  the  case  in  regard  of  the 
Linnsean  system.  A  third  element  of  value  is,  that  in 
the  true  theory,  when  we  come  to  look  at  the  apparent 
simplification,  we  find  it  rather  a  shifting  of  the 
complication  :  for  nature,  which  to  the  animal  view 
consists  simply  of  the  things  which  are  to  be  eaten, 
drunk  and  avoided,  and,  to  the  thoughtless  and  un- 
educated view,  of  the  things  which  concern  em- 
ployment, pleasures,  and  pains,  becomes  ever  to  the 
more  widely  opened  eye  fuller  and  more  complicated, 
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not  morehomogeneous  and  simple.     The  wm^varr  of 
the  Newtonian  or  true  view  of  the  material  universe, 
without,  so  far  as  we  know,  a  single  fixed   point, 
everything  turning  round  everj^hing  else,  and  the 
connexion  of  this  universal  motion   with  chemical, 
magnetic  and  other  relations  ; — all  this  is  a  complica- 
tion probahlyas  fertile  in  knowledge  and  in  truth,  as 
the  most  vaunted  simplifications  are  sterile.     And 
much  the  same  complication,  it  seems  to  me,  must 
be  found  in  any  true  theory  of  human  nature  :  such 
a  system  as  utilitarianism  represents,  in  my  view,  a 
merely  artificial  simplification,  a  shutting  the  eyes  to 
No  moral  all  considerations  except  one ;  whereas  what  man  is 
oaubetcue  forms  only  one  side  of  a  picture,  of  which  what  man 
toSiWt'thmks   he   might   be,  and   tries   to   be,  forms    the 
^r^^^""  opposite  side. 

M-miaii  Whatever  else  we  consider  about  man,  we  must 

add  to  this — what  constitutes  indeed  the  practical 
significance  of  our  calling  him  a  rational  animal — that 
he  is  an  ideal-forming  animal.    Ideal-forming  implies 
a  certain  amount  of  dissatisfaction  with,  or  non-ac- 
quiescence in,  his  actual  nature  :  this  of  course  must 
go  with  a  certain  amount  of  acquiescence  in  it,  or  no 
action  could  arise  :  for  man  to  Hve  simply  as  though 
he    were   something  which  he   is  not,  would  be  a 
merely  abortive  existence. 
The  actual        If  therefore  we  are  looking  at  man  as  moral,  if 
must  be     ^g  mean  at  all  to  use  such  expressions  as,  '  it  is  bet- 
to  the       ter  to  do  this  than  that,'  'this  is  what  is  right,'  or 
neiiastiiB  'what  should  be  done,'  man  is  'progressive,'  'better 
l^etimi?*'^^  now  than  he  was,'  Sec,  we  must  look  at  the  pre-sup- 
positions  which  he  makes,  and  the  ideals  which  he 
forms,  as  quite  as  important  elements  on  one  side  of 
what  we  are  viewing,  as  the  facts  of  man's  actual 
nature  and  history  are  on  the  other.     We  must  not 
say,  the  former  are  to  be  conformed  to  the  latter  ; — 
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SO  tliey  are  ;  b\it  not  so  mucli  as  the  latter  are  to  be 
conformed  to  tlie  former.  The  conforming  of  tlie 
ideals  to  the  actual  state  in  which  they  are  to  be 
applied  is  a  discipline  or  restraint  of  our  imagination, 
to  keep  it  from  mere  dreaming  or  castle-buUding : 
the  conforming  of  the  actual  state  to  the  ideal  is  the 
very  purpose  of  the  practical  philosophy  or  art. 

The  business  of  moral  philosophy,  as  distinguished  Moral  phi- . 
from  religion  which  speaks  with  authority,  is  in  the  ^Hat^ip 
first  place  to  grasp  with  the  inward  hold,  to  view  ™  ^°'^ 
with  the  inward  eye,  the  ideal  which  we  form  of 
something  as  what  we  ought  to  do,  or  ought  to  wish 
for.     At  this  stage  of  thought  what  we  mean  by 
right,  worthy,  good  is  very  vague  to  us,  but   still 
the  words  mean  something.     The  next  stage  is  the 
passing  from  this  ideal  to  the  actual;  to  the  study 
both  of  human  condition  and  of  human  feehng,  to 
see  from  the  former  how  the  ideal  may  be  applied, 
to  see  from  the  latter,  how  others,  like- constituted 
with  ourselves,  look  upon  it.     And  as,  if  we  want 
to  study  a  plant,  we  must  examine   it  when   full- 
grown  ;    so,  if  we  want  to  study  human  nature,  {so 
to  cah  human  condition  and  feeling  together,)  we 
must  look  at  it  developed,  that  is,  in  civUized  society, 
with  an  eye  nevertheless  to  the  history  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  has  developed,  because  misdevelop- 
ment  is  possible,  the  particular  plant  which  we  are 
studying  might  be  a  monster.     The  consideration  of 
the  relations  of  men,  that  is,  of  their  simplest  inter- 
relations,   as    of    strength   and  weakness,    previous 
benefit  or  previous  promise  and  its  consequent  in- 
debtedness, and  others  similar,  as  well  as  of  those  re- 
lations wliich  law  or  custom  has  iastituted,  but  which 
we  could  hardly  imagine  its  failing  to  institute,  as 
family  and  property, — this  consideration  fills  up  the 
outline  of  our  ideal  duty,  and  gives  us  the  particulars 
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of  It.  The  consideration  also  of  human  feeling,  the 
observation  of  the  judgment  of  men  in  general  as 
to  duty  and  the  comparison  of  this  with  our  own, 
fixes  and  completes  our  notion  of  duty  in  the  same 
manner,  as  our  ohaervation  that  others  see  and  hear 
as  we  do  helps  to  fix  our  intellectual  notion  of  the 
true  and  real.  And  the  work  of  moral  philosophy, 
as  a  practical  science,  is  then  to  aid  the  improvement 
of  human  nature,  individual  and  collective,  by  the 
bringing  into  relief,  and  encouraging  the  action  of, 
this  which  is  the  good  part,  or  ameliorative  element, 
of  that  nature.  According  as  we  choose  to  use 
language,  we  may  say  that  moral  philosophy  in  some 
form  always  exists,  or  we  may  say  that  moral  philo- 
sophy is  only  an  attempt  to  think  systematically 
about  what  man  is  always  thinking  of. 
The  ideal  Whatever  stage  of  human  development  we  take 
tainex^mt  ^^  ^^^*^  representing  actvial  human  nature,  we  cannot 
embodied  jjg  entirely  free  from  diiiiculty.  We  have  no  busi- 
a«taai  ness  to  assume  that  actual  human  development 
oiriji^  carries,  so  to  speak,  its  Tightness  and  justification  in 
society.  itge]f^  even  supposing  we  have  a  sufficiently  marked 
single  development  to  make  our  words  significant. 
But  what  we  do  is  this.  We,  in  view  of  our  moral 
philosophy,  are  thinking  what  hnman  improvement 
consists  in,  and  how  men  may  live  in  the  best  man- 
ner ;  and  in  this  we  are  doing  {i.e.  thinking)  the 
same  which,  in  the  actual  course  of  human  develop- 
ment, the  intelligent  minds  which  have  suggested, 
animated,  forwarded  that  development,  have  been 
doing.  For  man's  growth,  as  we  are  now  speaking 
of  it,  is  not  the  unconscious  growth  of  a  plant :  it 
is  a  continuous  self-improvement :  and  this  is  pro- 
duced, with  regard  to  the  race,  by  the  action  of  the 
more  thoughtful  and  better  portion  of  it. 

These  minds  may  have  been  mistaken,  and  so  may 
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we  be  ;  but  wbeii  we  are  thinking  out  in  particular 
wbat  it  is  best  man  should  become,  we  may  reason- 
ably, to  a  certain  extent,  associate  our  judgment  -with 
theirs,  and  conclude  that,  to  this  extent,  what  man 
has  become  represents  what  it  was  best  he  should 
become  and  what  it  was  in  his  ideal  nature  to  be- 
come. 

In  looking  back  thus  on  the  past  development  of  There  is 


extent,  produce  itself  in  the  actual  or  e 
society  is  better  than  another  in  constitution  and 
laws,  and  in  each  society  some  people  are  better  than 
others  :  but  there  is  a  kind  of  general  goodness  in  all 
societies  from  which  no  one  society  must  cast  itself 
quite  loose,  and  there  is  a  general  goodness  more  or 
less  pervading  the  society,  which  no  individual  in  it, 
whatever  the  height  of  his  aspirations,  must  despise, 

The  world  has  now  lasted  for  so  many  years  with- 
in human  remembrance,  and  a  great  number  of 
different  societies  have  been  formed  in  it.  Looking 
on  these  we  may  perhaps  say,  that  there  seems  a 
sort  of  general  level  to  which  man  in  society  attains, 
and  which  collective  man  does  not  seem  to  tend  to 
rise  above,  but  which,  in  some  societies  and  con- 
sidering what  man  might  he,  is  a  high  level.  And 
this  general  level  furnishes  a  base  from  which  indi- 
vidual virtue  may  rise  up  to  any  extent. 

This  ordinary  type  of  civilized  man  is  what  we  to  wHoii, 
commonly  call  human  nature,  and  what  indeed  for  a  ^^^ 
great  many  purposes  is  human  nature  to  us.     If  we  stMidard, 
are  led  to  suppose  that  there  is  an  absence  of  tendency  vice  are 
to  rise  above  it,   this  must  not  be  because  man  has     ^^ 
not  so  risen,  (for  from  what  he  has  done  we  can  only 
very  imperfectly  judge  what  he  ivill  do,)  but  because 
the  weak  and  the  strong,  the  bad  and  the  good, 
elements  of  it  are  closely  blended  together.     Many 
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of  the  motives  whicli  raise  man  a  certain  height 
seem  to  liave  no  tendency  to  raise  him  higher,  but 
rather  to  discourage  such  progress.  And  many  of 
the  motives  which  will  indefinitely  raise  individual 
character,  are  not  susceptible  of  collective  application. 
Tbia  is  Between  badness  then  and  distinguished  virtue 

dirTOi^'d.  "there  runs  the  general  level  of  human  society,  and 
the  particular  level,  not  materially  different  from 
this,  of  our  own  particular  society:  badness  is  under- 
stood as  deflesion,  in  one  direction  from  this  :  respect- 
ability or  good  character  is  it :  any  virtuousness  which 
would  be  mentioned  as  such  is  something,  it  may 
be  little  or  it  may  be  much,  above  it.  This  is  the 
standard  of  our  country  and  age.'  Our  law,  as  practi- 
cally obeyed  and  in  operation,  is  at  the  level  of  it. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  it  should  be  difficult 
for  us  to  appreciate  civilized  society,  as  a  moral 
spectacle.  As  a  rule,  I  think,  we  underrate  the 
amount  of  virtue,  self-restraint  and  self-aacriiice, 
which  goes  to  it.  One  reason  of  our  difficulty  is  the 
difficulty  of  morally  valuing  habit  or  custom.  Another 
form  of  the  same  difficulty  is  the  question  of  educa- 
tion, on  which  I  hope  to  speak  another  time.  We 
may  be  educated,  some  will  tell  us,  to  anything. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  this  and  kindred  subjects, 
whatever  amount  there  may  be  in  human  society,  as 
there  certainly  is  much,  of  low  feeling  and  low 
motive,  it  appears  to  me  that  human  civilized  society 
presents  in  many  respects  a  noble  spectacle.  The 
present  mean  level  of  human  civilized  morality,  or 
ordinary  respectability,  represents  a  very  high 
standard  of  moral  attainment  to  the  individual  who 
instead  of  having  been  subjected  to  its  discipline  and 
education  has  been  subjected  to  influences  all  the 
other  way.  There  is  one  point  especially  In  regard  of 
which  we  hardly  allow  sufficient  merit  to  our  present 
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civilization:  I  mean,  not  so  much  in  regard  of  the 
material  results  it  secures,  or  in  regard  of  the  Mglier 
feelings  and  tastes  wliicli  it  renders  possible  and 
encourages  in  its  more  educated  classes;  as  in  regard 
of  tlie  self-reetraint  and  generous,  uncomplaining, 
straightforwardness  with  which  the  mass  in  humble 
position  set  themselves  to  the  work  before  them,  able, 
with  all  their  imperfections,  to  see — what  it  requires 
some  elevation  of  mind  to  see — that  the  benefit  of 
the  social  existence  to  them  and  to  all  is  something 
of  far  more  importance  than  its  pnma  facie  injustice 
to  themselves  in  particular. 

In  human  society,  we  can  both  see  its  goodness,  We  mnat 
such  as  it  is,  and  we  can  see,  to  some  extent,  the  i^c^  ^ 
principles  which  make  it  good,  which  tend  to  pre-  ?f*™^|f 
serve  and  elevate  it.     But  moral  philosophy  is  more 
than  sociology,  or  tho  study  of  human  society  in  any 
way.    For  we  could  not  speak  with  any  reason  of  its 
being  good,  or  of  there  being  good  principles  in  it, 
except  upon  an  assumed  ideaL    It  is  with  the  thought 
of  this  ideal  that  moral  philosophy  begins:  we  must 
bring  our  vague  ideal  into  connexion  with  the  facts 
of  human  nature  or  society :  the  consideration  of  the 
latter,  though  important,  is  not  the  loading  line  of 
thought. 

We   might   call    by  the  name    of  sociality   the  what  ;b 
general  virtuousness,  or  general  character  which  be-  i^*'^^'* 
longs  to  or  fits  civilized  society,  without  rising  very  ^?^J^ 
greatly  above  the  requirements  or  standard  of  it. 

The  particulars  of  this  sociality  will  be  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws,  interest  in  the  support  and  vindica^ 
tion  of  them,  moderate,  not  revolutionary,  effort  at 
the  improvement  of  them  ;  together  with  a  constant 
feeling  how  much  the  best  system  of  law  and  custom 
must  leave  to  be  done  by  individual  principle ;  and 
in  this  view,  watchfulness  to  supplement  laws  by 
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respect  to  claims  of  all  kinds ;  active  benevolence  to 
redress  in  some  measure  the  inequalities  of  condition 
which  law  could  not  prevent,  even  if  it  aimed  at 
doing  so,  and  which  it  sometimes  even  increases ;  and 
to  meet  the  vicissitudes,  troubles,  and  difficulties  of 
the  less  fortimate.  The  doing  these  things,  more 
or  less,  is  what  is  expected  by  the  general  feel- 
ing from  those  whom  it  approves  and  thinks  well  of; 
it  constitutes  a  sort  of  social  law  or  moral  standard. 
All  this  is  social  virtue :  but  to  social  character  there 
goes  something  besides,  which  is  the  first,  if  not  the 
chief,  good  element  of  it,  though  the  manner  in  which 
it  exists  in  the  individual  mind  is  very  various,  and 
sometimes  it  has  features  about  it  not  at  all  those  of 
virtue.  This  I  will  roughly  describe  as  industry. 
Morality,  as  I  have  said,  begins  when  others  are 
supposed  to  exist  as  well  as  ourselves,  whom  our 
action  may  possibly  concern,  the  simple  looking  after 
ourselves  having  no  moral  character  either  way. 
Acting  for  happiness,  or  working  for  support,  is  a 
precondition  of  virtue,  but  is  not  virtue.  And  much 
industry  may  he,  so  far  as  the  consciousness  of  the 
exercise  of  it  is  concerned,  mere  selfishness.  Still 
there  can  be  no  common  life  of  men  at  all,  and  a 
fortiori  no  worthy  common  life,  or  civilization,  without 
support  and,  more  than  support,  wealth:  and  the 
labour  for  this  is  thus  the  first  or  underlying  social 
duty:  the  labourer  maybe  an  unconscious,  or  even 
vicious,  concurrent  in  a  worthy  work,  but  still  his 
work  is  worthy. 

It  is  very  important,  in  all  practical  moral  philo- 
g  sophy,  that  whether  it  is  special  virtue  on  the  one 
side,  or  wrong-doing  on  the  other,  that  we  are  con- 
sidering, we  should  take  as  our  starting-point,  for 
proceeding  in  one  direction  or  the  other,  this  middle 
ground  or  level  of  ordinary  human  good  character. 
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This  is  what  is  due  from  a  man  ;  tliia  is  what  society 
has  a  right  to  expect  from  him.  For  deflexions 
from  this  in  the  had  direction,  if  they  are  great,  it 
will,  in  viitue  of  laws  which  it  has  made,  (which  in 
fact  are  bo  many  proclamations  of  penalty,)  punish 
him  :  if  they  are  leas,  it  will  disapprove,  and  mark 
its  disapproval.  Risings  above  this  will  be  variously 
treated.  Some  will  he  honoured  and  admired,  some 
will  be  not  understood,  some  will  be  condemned ; 
which  latter  fiict  may  possibly  add  to  the  merit, 
because  to  the  difficulty  of  them. 

This   medium,   is   not  an  Aristotelic  medium  of  it  is  a 
virtue   between   two   vices,  but   it   is  one  kind  oftweeuTice 
virtue  standing  between  vice  and  another  kind  of^?^^*^^^ 
virtue  :  and  there  are  merits  of  its  own  belonging  to  ^*^^J* 
this  lower  or  medium  virtue.     It  is  a  sort  of  general  ed  by  the 
expression   for   a   great  deal  of  exceedingly  mixed 
character,   which  upon   the   whole  is   virtue ;   it   is 
virtue  in  some  degree  shorn  of  its  individual  lofti- 
ness and  free  outgrowth,  but  in  some  respects  com- 
pensated   for   this    by  the   manner  in   which  the 
mutual  rub  and  interaction  of  men  draws  out  one 
feature  and  another  of  it,  and  keeps  in  excrescence 
and  exaggeration. 

Though,  therefore,  still  cherishing  our  ideal,  and 
wishing  that  our  civilization  should  improve  into 
something  better,  and  that  there  should  be  as  many 
individuals  in  it  as  possible  who  are  more  than 
respectable,  who  are  of  distinguished  virtue,  we 
maintain  our  middle  point  not  only  against  what  is 
below  it,  but,  in  one  point  of  view,  against  what  is 
above  it,  in  so  far,  that  is,  as  it  is  tried,  as  it 
represents  something  which  we  understand,  and  a 
point  at  which  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  attend 
to  all  our  duties,  not  sacrificing  the  less  interesting 
to  the  more. 
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Y        The  good  citizen  is  the  man  who,  in  Scriptural 
tnlTs™'  hinguage,  'renders  their  dues  to  all/  in  jural  lan- 
prceoudi-  guago^,  '  neminem  laedit,  suum  cuique  tribuit ' ;  and 
higher,      this,  with  a  wide  construction  of  the  dues  or  the 
'  suum,'  taking  in  a  very  large  margin  of  moral  dues 
beyond  the   legal  ones.     But  still,   this  is  but  a 
medium  level ;  we  must  recognize  an  expansive  ele- 
ment  besides   in   virtue,  as    there   is   in  the  jural 
'  honeste   vivere,'  in   the    Scriptural  '  beyond   more 
definite  dues,  still  hold  yotu-selvcs  bound  to  love  one 
another.'    Only  we  have  got  in  this  middle  ground 
something    comparatively   firm   to    stand   on.      No 
doubt,  it  is  a  ground  which  is  often  clung  to  in  an 
unworthy  manner ;  perhaps  more  so,  where  the  society 
is  more  civilized :  but  still,  the  greater  part  of  the 
practical   immorality  in   literature   consists   in   the 
neglect  of  it.     Characters  with  exaggerated  virtues 
brought  into  relief  by  exaggerated  vices  will  always 
have  the  most  of  dramatic  interest  and  therefore  be 
tempting  in  literature.    But,  with  almost  all,  respect 
for  the  ordinary  level  of  virtue  is  the  precondition  of 
higher  virtue  :  our  highest  mountains  will  rise  from 
a  high  table-land,  not  from  a  low  sea-shore. 
Social  Yir-        Justice,  when  it  is  described  as  a  virtue,  means, 
muchTn    ^^^^  rightness,  a  variety  of  things  according  to  the 
"""Z™""    application.    Of  the  notions  it  involves,  what  we  may 
jiistioe.      have  most  in  view  at  any  given   time  may  be  its 
mutuality   or    interhominaUsm,   its    exactness    and 
definitenese,  its  generaUty  and  universality,  or   its 

'  "Juris  praeeepta  snnt  haec ;  honeate  vivere,  alteram  non  laedere, 
suum  cuique  tribuere."  Ulpian  in  Dig  i  1  10  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  the  history  of  these  three  primiry  rules  of  right  bnt  the 
tantalizing  frBgmentarj  character  of  the  Digest  gives  them  only  th  i^ 
barely.  In  making  "honeate  viyere  a  part  of  )iis  ne  may  eonolnie 
that  Ulpian  and  the  Eoman  lawyers  consideied  that  Kw  H<ks  n  t  to  be 
confined  to  that  part  of  a  man's  conduct  which  hal  direct  reliti  n  to 
otherSjand  that  it  was  competent  to  do  m  te  th'm  s  mplvir  hibit  ioiij, 
them  a  direct  wrong. 
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relation  to  quantity,  measurement,  balance.  Of 
these  four  notions  involved  in  justice,  the  three  first 
are  prominent  features  of  that  social  virtue  which  I 
have  spoken  of;  the  last  is  a  feature  of  it  in  a  way 
which  I  shall  shew.  But  mutual,  definite,  general, 
regulation  of  the  concerns  of  a  number  of  men  to- 
gether is  the  business  of  the  custom  and  law  which 
make  society,  and  the  man  whose  individual  feeling 
and  conduct  are  in  harmony  with  this,  is  the  man 
who,  in  these  main  partioulara,  ia  the  just  man. 

His  justice  will  indeed  have  another  employment 
besides  that  of  falling  in  with  the  institutions  of  the 
society  in  which  ho  lives ;  that  namely  of  judging 
of  them.  For  justice  is  fairness  ;  ■  it  is  conoemed,  as 
I  said,  with  quantity,  measurement,  balance.  The 
units  and  elements  required  for  this  are  given  in 
laws ;  but  our  feelings  of  justice  judge  of  these  as 
well  as  according  to  them  ;  what  has  nature,  in  tho 
first  instance,  given  or  instituted  ? 

The  man  of  social  virtue  is  not  the  mere  creature  it  attri- 
of  the  society  in  which  he  lives.     His  possession  of  ^^laeto 
the  social  virtue  is  in  hat  this,  that  he  makes  the  f^^^^t 
society  in  which  he  lives  give  to  him,  to  a  certain  but  neea 
extent,  the  ideal  of  his  duty.     He   more    or   less  en  indi- 
beheves  in  it,  more  or  less  thinks  it  good.     But  men  ^^  ^^  ^'^^' 
have  made  its  institutions,  laws  and  customs ;  and 
in  taking  his  duty  partly  from  them,  he  does  not 
abdicate  his  prerogative  of  judging  them  by  his  ideal 
of  what  they  should  be. 

Nor  is  he  the  creature  of  opinion  :  it  is  not  the 
fact  of  the  approval  of  what  he  does  by  the  society 
in  which  he  lives  which  makes  what  he  does  virtue 
to  him,  but-  it  is  his  otvn  approval  of  it,  and  his 
recognizing  the  reasons  of  it,  which  makes  it  so. 
He  neither  despises  others'  opinion,  nor  blindly  fol- 
lows it. 

a.  26 
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Soeiety  We  havB  tliTis,  in  human  society  and  men's  ex- 

itself  oor-  peotations  from  us  according  to  it,  our  ideal  duty  to 
^^ra-""    ^  certain  degree  embodied  and  localized.     We  have 
th*^H"V^  claim  and  want  presenting  themselves  to  us  for  satis- 
whioh  it    faction  and  supply ;  a  common  conscience  stimulating 
ioxm.  "     9^d  keeping   alive  our  individual   one.     Since   the 
actual  thus  involves  in  itself  a  certain  amount  of  the 
ideal,  we  do  not  degrade  the  ideal  nor  distort  the 
actual  by  associating  the  two  together :    while  re- 
cognizing the  actual,  or  positive,  we  may  also  re- 
cognize in  it  the  ideal,  or  that  which  should  be. 

It  is  true  indeed  that  we  have  duties  towards 
the  society  as  well  as  suggested  by  it ;  to  judge,  it 
may  be,  to  try  to  revolutionize  it :  bo  far  as  this  is 
so,  we  do  not  recognize  it  as  a  result  of  the  ideal 
human  nature,  as  what  should, have  been;  which  it 
certainly  is  not  entirely,  perhaps,  in  the  particular 
case,  may  not  be  at  all.  This  belongs  to  another 
consideration. 
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ON   THE   GOODNESS    OF    CUSTOM. 


In    studying   the   nature  of    an   animal,    what   we'caatom  iu 
study  is,  its  anatomy  {in  which  I  include  appearance  J^"^^ 
&c.),  and  what  we  call  its  habits.     Tliese  two  things  ^  }'^^^  "^ 
are  adapted  together,  so  that  to  a  certain  extent  we 
may  conclude  the  one  from  the  other;  as  is  done  in  the 
case  of  fossil  creatures  where  the  anatomy  alone  is 
directly  open  to  observation.     And  both  are  fitted  to 
a  third  thing  which  again  we  can  only  study  indi- 
rectly, and  which  I  will  call  an  inward  nature.    Each 
creature  knows  and  does  what  is  necessary  to  keep  it 
alive.    If  a  Hon  had  the  impulses  or  instincts  of  a  cow, 
it  would  die- 
As  we  talk  of  habits  of  animals,  let  us  talk  of  Three 
custotns  of  human   nature  {I    use   the   word  quite  o^gtom 
generally,  not  meaning  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  ^^]"^°" 
it).     Let  us  divide  these  customs  into  three  kinds:  moTai, 
(1)    necessary   and    universal    customs,    entirely    of 
the  nature  of  animal  habits,  as  of  eating,  drinking, ' 
sleeping:  (2)  customs  which  we  may  call  universal, 
but  of  rather  a  higher  kind  than  the  last,  or,  if  we  so 
please  to  express  it,  the  first  kind  applied   to   the 
wider  view  and  higher  instincts  of  human  nature ;  I 
mean  such  customs  as  speaking  the  truth,  gratitude, 
being  kind  to  others,  ,&c. :  (3)  possible  or  partial  cus- 
toms, about  which   there   is  or   may  he    discussion 
among  men,  whether  they  are  good  or  bad,  desirable 
26--2 
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or  undesirable.  Laws  and  institutions  (whatever 
tiiey  may  be  besides)  are  a  definite  and  exact 
form  of  these  last  customs. 

The  relation  of  individuals  to  the  customs  in 
these  different  cases  is  as  follows.  The  first  set, 
analogous  to  the  habits  of  animals,  are  followed 
instinctively  by  all  individuals,  saving  exceptions 
and  particular  circumstances,  as  may  be  the  ease  with 
animals :  many  of  them  indeed,  such  as  eating  and 
drinking,  must  in  any  case  be  followed,  though  not 
necessarily  all. 

Customs  of  the  second  and  third  kind,  individuals 
may  follow  or  not  as  they  please,  subject  to  whatever 
consequences  their  conduct  may  entail  upon  them. 
The  second  kind  however  being  universal  customs,  it 
may  be  considered  that  there  must  be  some  strong 
recommendation  of  them  to  each  individual  (saving 
exceptions),  which  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can 
conceive  their  becoming  thus  universal. 

What  I  have  here  called  customs,  might  also  be 

called  manners  of  thought,  feeling  and  action,  which 

are  to  some  extent  generaJ,  those  of  the  tliird  hind 

being  general  in  only  a  limited  degree. 

Morality  Now  morality  is  concerned  with  the  character  of 

id^^^™'  ^^^  individual,  with  the  relation  of  the  individual 

i"^^''^«i  character  and  feeling  to  the  customs,  and  with  the 

■witi  reia-'  goodness  of  the  customs.     We  want  morality  to  tell 

dMdMiioiis,  first,  independently   of  any  customs,  supposing 

Wtt^K-od-  f*^^  instance  there  wore  no  such  things  as  general  ways 

nesB  of      (jf  thinking .  in  the  world  and  no  possibility  of  them, 

custom.  ,  °„  ,  .ni-T.ii  •!■ 

what  sort  of  moral-  mmd  the  individual,  as  an  mdi- 
vidual,  shoidd  have,  and  what  sort  of  action  he  should 
choose.  We  want  it  again  to  tell  us  how  the  in- 
dividual should  stand  affected  to  action  by  general 
rules  or  according  to  general  ways  of  acting;  to  what 
extent  he  should  be  independent  of  them  and  act 
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upon  Ilia  own  judgment  and  upon  the  particular 
circumstances  of  eacli  case,  or  the  opposite.  And  we 
want  it  still  again  to  tell  ua,  with  regard  to  general 
manners  of  thinking  and  judgment,  whether  they 
are  good  or  bad. 

To  put  the  matter  in  another  way,  proceeding  in 
a  reverse  direction,  what  is  morally  to  he  desired 
in  a  country  is,  that  the  general  ways  of  thinking, 
judging  and  acting,  the  general,  arrangements,  the 
institutions,  all  the  things  which  the  people,  in 
Herodotus'  phrase,  voiJ.i£,ovt7i,  should  he  good,  and  not 
bad :  and  by  a  good  moral  philosophy,  in  this  view, 
we  mean  a  good  rationale  of  the  manner  of  judging 
about  them.  But  there  might  be  the  best  customs 
conceivable  in  a  country ;  and  yet,  if  the  people  were 
merely  slaves  or  machines  acting  according  to  them, 
doing  only  what  everybody  else  did;  or  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  important  individuals  stood 
entirely  aloof  from  the  customs  and  were  unaffected 
by  them;  then,  with  good  customs,  we  should  yet 
have  a  bad  state  of  things.  We  want  the  general 
manners  of  thought  properly  to  affect  the  indivi- 
duals, not  too  much,  or  too  little:  and  by  mora,l 
philosophy  in  this  view  we  mean  a  good  theory  of  the 
action  of  individual  conscience  in  these  respects,  and 
of  education.  But  stUl  again,  quite  beyond  anything 
which  can  be  general  and  customary,  we  want  to 
have  feeling  of  a  right  kind  in  individual  men  :  and 
moral  philosophy  in  this  view  is  the  consideration  of 
the  moral  ideals,  the  effort  to  see  or  form  them  as 
dbtinctly  as  we  can,  to  compare  them,  as  best  we  can, 
with  fact,  to  find  out  the  way  of  raising  our  action, 
our  individual  and  the  general  action,  in  the  direc- 
tion which  they  indicate:  this  is  the  leaven,  the  sap, 
the  life,  which  sets  human  nature  at  work  to  elevate 
and  improve  itself. 
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fciatine-  Looking  at  human  nature  over  the   globe,  and 

torn  is  neglecting  customs  of  the  first  kind  as  not  in  them- 
Sdiffe^  eelves  morally  important,  we  find  a  good  deal  of 
tterc  ia  a  ^^s*<^"^  ^^  general  feeling  'of  the  second  kind,  which, 
general  a-  as  I  aaid,  is  universal.  This  kind  of  general  feehng, 
Sli^OTai  which  however  at  the  best  ia  exceedingly  vague, 
ouatom.  j^g  often  formed  the  subject  of  moral  discussion, 
not  so  much  in  the  view  of  testing  its  goodi 
supposing  it  to  exist,  as  of  arguing  from  its  existence 
that  morality  is  natural  to  man.  It  is  difficult,  in 
these  discussions,  to  keep  in  view  the  exact  point  at 
issue.  The  important  fiict  about  the  customs  is  not 
that  men  ordinarily  do  speak  the  truth  and  shew 
gratitude  or  kindness  ;  for  I  do  not  see  how  we 
could  argue  from  this  as  to  what  individuals  should 
do :  a  man  might  say,  I  do  not  care  to  conform  to 
human  custom  in  these  respects,  nor  see  why  I 
should.  The  important  fact  is,  that  men,  whUe  con- 
stantly doing  the  opposite  of  these,  yet  have  a  custom 
of  approving  action  of  these  kinds,  of  liking  the 
people  who  do  it,  of  wishing  themselves  to  do  it, 
except  for  special  temptation  drawing  them  the  other 
way.  That  is  to  say,  alongside  of  their  action  they 
have  an  ideal :  they  axe  two-natured  beings,  which 
is  the  same  as  saying  that  they  are  moral  beings  : 
they  have  conscience  or  reflexion,  a  nature  judging 
a  nature ;  they  have  their  nature  of  fact,  and  along 
with  it  a  moral  imagination,  expanding,  elevating 
and  improving  it.  Of  course  it  is  competent  for  an 
individual  to  say  that  we  cannot  argue  from  this 
any  more  than  from  the  former,  as  to  what  his  par- 
ticular action  should  be :  he  may  say  that  he  does 
not  choose  to  admit  any  'ought'  or  'should';  that 
granting  it  to  be  a  human  'custom,  say  weakness,  to 
imagine  -such  a  call  upon  us,  he  thinks  it  a  bad 
custom.      Now  without  pressing  the . '  ought '  and 
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'  should '  (about  wliict,  and  how  far  it  represents 
imperativeness  or  incumbentness,  how  far  a  simple 
ideal  or  desirablenesa,  I  have  already  spoken),  I  do 
not  think  any  man  can  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  he 
really  sees  no  reason  at  aU  in  the  nature  of  things 
for  the  custom  of  men's  approving  gratitude  rather 
than  ingratitude,  &c,  I  do  not  think  it  possible  that 
any  man  could  fail  to  be  himself  influenced  in  some 
degree  by  the  feeling  which  has  generated  the  custom. 

Customs  of  the  second  kind  being  accompanied  Legal  ens. 
thus,  in  some  degree,  by  a  feeling 'recommending  it^;^,,^'^*' 
in  all  individuals,  there  is  not,  in   regard  to  it,  so  <*^''1^'.„ 

,  ~  most  dilD.- 

much  room  for  the  consideration  of  the  relation  be-  cuity  as  tt 
tween  individual  and  customary  feeling.     In  it  they  of'thrin"^ 
are  to  a  certain  extent  united.     It  is  more  in  regard  ^"a^^\t 
to  custom  of  the  third  kind  that    I    shall  have  to 
speak  about  this,  and  also  about  testing  the  goodness 
of  custom. 

Looking  again  at  actual  human  nature  in  different 
parts  of  the  globe,  we  find  an  infinite  variety  as  to 
custoiii  or  general  feeling  of  tl^e  third  kind.  And 
here  is  one  of  the  great  provinces  of  moral  philo- 
sophy. Is  there  any  occasion  to  test  these  customs 
morally  ?  May  it  not  be  well  that  one  nation  should 
have  the  institution  of  slavery,  another  that  of  poly- 
gamy, another  that  of  a  marriage-connexion  only 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  parties,  another  that  of 
inheritance  by  primogeniture,  another  that  of  com- 
munism, another  that  of  caste,  another  that  of  eating 
meat,  another  that  of.  strict  abstinence  from  destruc- 
tion of  life,  another  that  of  suttee,  another  that  of 
exposure  of  infanta,  and  so  on :  is  there  any  right  or 
wrong,  any  better  or  worse,  in  all  these  things?  or 
is  it  only  a  picturesc[ue  variety,  like  the  variety  of 
colour  and  of  language  1  And  if  there  is  a  good 
and  bad,  what  is  the  criterion  of  it  ? 
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Prodao-  In  apsEiking  about  happiness,  I  Kave  said,  that 

L^i^i^ness  right  conduct  must  surely  be  productive  of  liappi- 
laonee^j^ggg  to  the  agent;  in  a  great  measure,  doubtless, 
custom :  visibly ;  altogether  believably,  on  the  supposition 
that  things  go  in  a  systematic  manner,  or  that  the 
universe  is  good.  Whether  therefore  or  not  pro- 
ductiveness of  happiness  be  the  constituent  of  good- 
ness in  action,  which  is  what  I  dispute,  I  have  never 
disputed  its  being  a  sign  of  goodness  or  tightness 
in  action.  But  for  it  to  be  of  any  value  as  a  sign 
to  know  goodness  or  rightness  by,  we  must  have 
the  ground  clear  before  us  for  the  application  of 
this  test  of  productiveness  of  happiness :  and  this 
is  what,  for  any  important  inquiry,  we  never  can 
have.  We  cannot  have  a  sufficient  clearness  of  view 
or  agreement  as  to  what  happiness  consists  in,  nor 
can  we  have  such  as  to  whose  happiness  it  is  that 
is  to  be  consulted.  In  saying  this  I  am  not  dis- 
puting the  importance  of  the  productiveness  of  hap- 
piness as  one  test  or  sign  of  an  action  being  good, 
bnt  not  an  If  WO  are  sufficiently  agreed  beforehand  as  to 
Bfttisiao-  what  we  mean  by  happiness,  and  as  to  whose  happi- 
\oTs  test,  j^ggg  ^g  want,  then  this  mark  may  be  the  mark  of 
goodness  which  is  best,  because  most  applicable  :  but 
this,  I  thuik,  -will  not  often  be  the  case.  And  cer- 
tainly it  will  not,  in  such  a  degree  as  to  furnish  a 
good  argument  to  utilitarians  for  the  correctness  of 
their  system  from  the  readiness,  and  satisfactoriness, 
of  this  test  of  goodness.  Pro(^uctivenes8  of  happi- 
ness might  conceivably  be  the  constituent  of  good- 
ness :  in  that  case,  so  far  as  it  is  capable  of  applica- 
tion, it  would  be  the  proper  test  of  goodness.  Again, 
productiveness  of  happiness,  though  only  one  mark 
amongst  others  of  goodness,  might  conceivably,  from 
its  nature,  be  a  mark  so  ready  and  clear  of  apphca- 
tion  that  it  would  b?  the  mark  naturally  e 
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itself  to  test  goodness  by.  This  last,  if  it  were  so, 
would  be  an  argument  for  men  being  practically 
utilitarians  :  the  argument  would  not  indeed  prove 
that  utilitarianism  waa  philosophically  true,  or  that 
productiveness  of  happineaa  waa  the  constituent  of 
goodness,  though  utilitarians  doubtless  would,  as 
they  even  now  do,  use  it  in  that  view ;  but  a  man 
might  then  reasonably  say,  Well  then,  I  will  look  no 
further  :  I  want  to  know  what  things  are  good  and 
right,  and  if  I  have  a  mark  of  that,  I  will  be  satis- 
iied  without  knowing  what  makes  them  good  and 
right. 

I  have  already  disputed  productiveness  of  happi-  Exempii- 
ness  beuig  the  constituent  ot  goodness  ;  i  wall  now  caee  of 
examine  whether  it  is  a  satisfactory  mark  of  it.  diffiSy 

Let  us  take  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  see  of^eter. 
how    we  can   apply  the   test  of  productiveness  ofi«feose&ap. 
happiness  to  judge  about  that.  pmesa. 

You  cannot  apply  the  test  at  all  till  you  have 
settled  that  prehminary  matter  which  must  be  settled 
before  you  get  to  utilitarianism,  but  in  which  the  whole 
of  moral  philosophy  is  involved,  viz.  whose  happiness 
you  mean.  Do  you  mean  the  happiness  of  white 
men  or  of  black  ?  Utilitarianism,  you  say,  teaches 
that  the  happiness  of  all  men  is  to  be  consulted 
alike.  But  in  reahty,  utUitarianism,  as  such,  simply 
teaches  that  it  is  happiness  that  is  to  be-  looked 
to,  happiness,  not  to  say  of  all  men,  but  of  the 
whole  sentient  creation  :  it  says  not  a  word  as  to 
alihei  for  it  would  not  venture  to  apply  this  '  alike ' 
to  each  member  of  the  sentient  creation,  or  each 
creature  capable  of  happiness.  The  separating  men 
from  the  rest  of  the  sentient  creation,  and  the  say- 
ing that  the  happiness  of  each  man  is  to  be  consulted 
alike,  belong  to  something  which  is  not  utilitarian- 
ism :    we  will    call   it  equaUtananism :   it   may  he 
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right  or  it  may  be  wrong :  anyhow  before  we  can 
begin  to  say  a  word  about  happiness,  we  have  got 
to  settle  this  equalitarian  business.  The  Georgian 
planter  will  say,  I  grant  you  we  are  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  all  the  sentient  creation,  and  to 
distinguish  men  from  the  rest  of  it  because  there  is 
a  natural  distinction ;  but  here  I  leave  you  :  I  recog- 
nize another  natural  distinction,  viz.  between  white 
men  and  black  men ;  and  I  apply  my  equality  ftiUy 
to  the  former,  but  not  to  the  latter.  Here  then  we 
have  got  a  question  of  nature  to  decide  before  we 
can  settle  the  equalitarianiam ;  as  we  have  got  to 
settle  the  latter  before  we  can-  begin  to  talk  about 
the  happiness.  I  should  difier  from  the  Georgian  as 
much  as  any  utilitarian  would  ;  but  surely  it  ia  plain 
that  here  utilitarianism  gives  us  no  help  to  settle 
the  question ;  we  cannot  apply  the  consideration  of 
happiness.  The  Georgian  will  say,  I  am  a  white- 
■  man-utilitarian,  and  think  that  we  are  to  use  the 
blacks  for  our  benefit,  treating  them  kindly  of 
course,  as  you  agree  we  are  to  use  the  animals. 
In  an  opposite  way  the  Buddhist  is  a  sentient-crea- 
tion-utilitarian, and  thinks  that  we  are  to  consult 
the  happiness  of  the  animals,  as  we  are  that  of  men, 
and  have  no  more  right  to  destroy  them.  Some 
principle  of  supposed  justice  or  naturalness  is  needed 
to  decide  between  these  different  forms  of  utili- 
tarianism, and  it  is  upon  this  principle  that  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  happiness  must  rest. 
lokat  kind  Supposing  however,  there  were  no  difficulties 
ttL^^^'"  li^^  *^^^^  i*^  ^^'^  ^W>  supposing  that  these  pre- 
liminaries had  all  been  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  English  utihtaiian,  and  that  we  were  now  pro- 
ceeding to  the  application  of  the  principle  of  happi- 
ness ;  still  in  order  that  we  may  hope  for  any  result, 
the  anti-slavery  man  and  the  Georgian  have  got  to 
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agree  beforeliand  what  is  a  negro's  happiness.  If  the 
one  says  that,  with  care  taken  of  liim,  and  plenty  to 
eat  and  drink  to  the  end  of  his  days,  he  is  happier 
than  he  would  be  taking  a  precarious  care  of  himself, 
when  he  would  have  to  work  quite  as  hard  with  leas 
certainty  of  support,  what  is  the  other  to  say  ?  I  do 
not  say  that  the  question  of  comparative  happiness 
is  not  an  important  one  ;  but  I  do  say,  first, -that  it 
is  not  one  which  wiH  settle  the  question  either  way 
so  distinctly  as  to  commend  itself  for  the  proper 
method  in  virtue  of  this  its  distinctness;  and  second, 
that  the  niore  barely  we  rest  the  issue  upon  this,  the 
more,  it  seems  to  me,  will  the  Georgian  have  to  say. 
It  is  he  who  will  take  his  stand  upon  the  genuine 
Epicureanism  or  utilitarianism,  upon  tangible  plea- 
sure and  quantity  of  happiness,  while  his  opponent 
will  have  to  talk  in  a  more  shadowy  manner  about 
the  charm  of  being  one's  own.  master,  the  worthiness 
of  being  a  free  agent.  That  is  to  say,  the  happiness 
which  the  anti-slavery  man  wants  for  the  negro  is 
complicated  with  various  other,  considerations,  as 
happiness  of  any  value  always  is  in  human  life ;  the 
happiness  which  the  Georgian  thinks  it  is  best  the 
negro  should  remain  in,  is  happiness  of  that  merely 
corporeal,  semi-animal  kind  which  really  can  be  to  a 
certain  extent  measured.  The  anti-slavery  man  is 
right  just  because,  as  it  seems  to  me,  he  is  the  less 
utilitarian  of  the  two.  But  in  any  case  (what  I  am 
concerned  with  here)  it  is  evident  that  utilitarianism 
or  the  consideration  of  happiness,  as  such,  brings 
no  valuable  help  for  the  distinct  settlement -of  the 
question. 

Whatever  important  social  question,  or  funda- 
mental institution,  we  may  thus  seek  to  test,  the 
same  two  difficulties  will  occur,  the  one,  as  to  the 
clearing  of  the  ground  for   the   application  of  the 
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test,  tlie  other,  as  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  test 
itself. 
Legal  cna-        The  wholo  mass  of  cuatom  which  comes  under 
^Sa li'to  this  third  class,  may  be  divided  into  that  which  is  of 
wMA  re  ™<*^^  importance,  and  that  which  is  not ;  and  the 
M  we  not,  first  thing  to  he  done,  if  it  can  he  done,  is  to  find 
import-     some  way  of  making  this  division.     That  portion  of 
"""^'        it  is  of  moral  importance  in  which  is  concerned,  not 
only  men's  happiness,  but   also  their    elevation  of 
mind    either  moral  or  intellectual,    their   goodness 
or  their  intelligence.    The  whole  amount  of  custom  is 
the  fit  object  of  criticism  in  these  respects  ;  but  with 
regard  to  a  good  deal  of  it  we  should  say  it  cannot 
be  called  either  good  or  had  absolutely ;  it  does  some 
good,  some  harm,  not  much  perhaps  of  either ;  this  is 
what  I  call  not  of  moral  importance  ;  and  there  is  no 
merit  or  advantage  in  mere  uniformity.     But  much 
is  of  great  moral  importance. 
Men  com-        It  is  of  course  most  difficult  to  judge  of  human 
mh^^^ttfi  custom  from  any  general  point  of  view ;  every  one 
oHuons-    iiag   been   brought   up   in   his  own.     The  ordinary 
despise      feellog  is,  for  each  man  to  despise  and  misapprcciate 
otbcra.      all  custom  but  his  own ;  but  this,  like  aU  ordinary 
pto^wao-  feeling,  creates  an  opposite  feehng  in  many  thinking 
tion.         minds ;  they  see  the  defects  of  their  own,  and  rather 
admire  what  is  not  their  own ;  as  the  noble  minds, 
whose  existence  testified  to  the  goodness  of  Athenian 
custom,  were   disposed  often  to  admire  any  other 
rather  than  it.     Till  the  world  was  known  as  it  is 
now,  the  remote  and  the  ideal  might  be  to  a  certain 
degree   blended  in    thought.     Men    might  imagine 
in  Ethiopia.ns,  in  Egyptian  priests,  in  Brachmans,  in 
Atlantises,  realms    of  innocence    and  wisdom,    and 
good  feeling,  and  happiness.     We,  if  we  are  dissatis- 
fied with  the  European  nineteenth  century,  and  the 
Times,  and  Manchester,  are  obliged  (at  least  since 
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tlie  American  contest  has  begun)  to  confess  that  it 
is  human  nature  and  the  progress  which  it  has  made 
that  we  are  dissatisfied  with ;  it  is  perhaps  no  great 
vanity  or  Pharisaism  to  say  that  we,  the  civilized 
European  and  American,  are  the  best  specimen  of  it, 
an  improvement  on  Chinese,  Mahometans,  aJid  Brah- 
mins, 

This  fact  however  makes  very  much  more  Hkely,  it  is 
and  not  very  much  less  foolish,  the  ordinary  contempt  ^^^ 
for  other  custom  than  our  own^  which  I  have  spoken  ^"""^j^" 
of,  while  it  diminishes  the  likelihood  of  the  balancing  mnmiity 
feeling  of  admiration  for  some,  at  least  supposed,  gard  to 
other  custom.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  because  *pp"^^**' 
we  are  foremost  of  the  human  race,  therefore  every- 
thing about  us  is  what  is  best  in  the  human  race;  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  the  things  which  we 
most  pique  ourselves  upon  may  be  the  opposite  of 
this.  Our  contempt  of  other  custom  is  no  proof  that 
it  is  contemptible;  for  we  are  to  the  full  as  much 
despised  as  we  despise,  perhaps  rather  more.  If  it 
were  possible  for  us  really  to  meet  in  any  community 
of  thought  with  a  Brahmin  or  a  Mahometan,  he 
might  admit  all  our  superiority  in  the  arts  of  life,  and 
all  our  political  power  and  wealth  and  importance 
derived  from  it,  and  still  despise  us.  If  we  could 
prove  to  him  that  we  were  happier  than  his  people 
were,  I  think,  so  far  as  that  went,  which  is  only  some 
way,  he  would  not  despise  us.  But,  as  I  have  said 
all  along  about  happiness,  I  do  not  think  we  could 
come  to  any  community  of  thought  with  him  about 
this,  for,  beyond  a  limited  range,  we  can  hardly  come 
into  community  of  thought,  one  with  another,  even 
among  ourselves.  We  might  tell  him  that  experience, 
that  is,  the  verdict  of  competent  judges  who  have 
made  the  experiment,  witnesses  that  to  live  actively, 
to.drink  wine,  to  eat  pork,  to  study  science,  to  have 
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only  one  wife,  makes  a  man  happier  than  to  live  in 
his  way.  He  might  say,  It  may  be  so,  but  so  far  as 
I  can  see,  my  way  is  the  way  for  happiness.  If  on 
the  other  hand  we  bring  the  question  to  the  test  of 
comparative  wisdom  and  goodness,  I  think  that 
there  we  shall  have  more  likelihood  of  finding  common 
ground.  It  is  true  we  might  care  as  little  for  the 
subtilties  of  Arabian  grammar  and  the  flowers  of 
Arabian,  rhetoric,  as  he  for  steam  and  the  electric 
telegraph,  but  still  I  tliink  we  might  shew  him  that 
we  were  wiser  than  he,  and  then  he  would  respect  us : 
and  if  we  could  shew  him  that  we  were  better  than 
he,  then  I  am  sure  he  would.  And  I  think  he  would 
understand  what  was  meant  by  being  better.  I  think 
the  Hindoo,  whatever  lies  he  might  tell  himself,  must 
in  his  heart  acknowledge  us  as  a  superior  people  on 
seeing  our  truthfulness  and  mutual  confidence.  I 
think  the  Mahometan,  if  we  could  only  make  him 
understand  what  pains  we  take  in  our  courts  of 
justice  to  find  out  the  real  right  or  the  real  person 
who  has  done  wrong,  and  with  what  integrity  we 
adjudge  and  punish,  would  respect  us  for  that:  it  Is 
when  we  come  most  to  morals  and  to  goodness  that 
we  shall  have  the  most  of  mutual  understanding. 

Thus,  though  human  goodness  is  in  my  view  a 
complicated  thing  and  difficult  to  understand,  still  I 
think  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  possible  to  compare 
the  customs  of  different  peoples  in  reference  to  it ;  and 
that,  in  so  doing,  we  need  not  be  merely  bringing 
their  customs  to  the  standard  of  our  own. 

There  is  a  medium  between  fooHsh  prejudice  of 
this  sort  and  that  philosophic  indifferentism  which  is 
not  unhkely  to  rise  against  it  in  minds  of  less  earnest- 
ness and  more  knowledge  of  variety  of  custom.  The 
world  is  large  and  wide,  and  nineteenth  century 
civilization  is  not.  the  only  important  phase  of  hu- 
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inanity  and  Kuman  custom  which  has  existed  or  does 
exist.  We  look  upon  human  thought  as  expanding 
downwards :  more  correctly  we  might  look  upon  it  in 
three  divisions ;  some  streams  of  it  have  merged  into 
our  present  thought;  some  have  dried. up  without 
doing  so;  some  exist  still  independent  of  that,  full 
and  abundant,  but  stagnant. 

About  any  custom  then  (say  the  Oriental  seclusion  The  moet 
of  women),  what  we  have  first  to  consider  is,  whether  ^mg  to 
it  is  of  moral  importance ;  if  it  is,  whether  human  ^^°^^ 
happiness  is  affected  by  it,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  of  cusi^  is 
this;  and  lastly,  what  is  of  more  importance  and  in  its  tend- 
all  probability  more  within  our  power  to  judge  of,  ^^tteg, 
whether  the  moral    and    intellectual    elevation    of 
individuals   and    the    human  race   is   benefited   or 
injured  by  it. 

But  there  is  something  else  which  in  most  cases  Bataprior 
we  shall  have  to  consider  also.     To  a  certain  extent,  itsnatolu- 
though  not  so  much  with  goodness  as  with  happi-  ''*^^- 
ness,  before  the  test  can  be  applied,  or  has  meaning, 
there. wants  a  clearing  of  the  ground;    and  this  is 
in  fact,  the  introducing  of  the  consideration  which 
I  wiU  call  naturalness.     Giving  it  such  a  name  says 
very  little  about  its  meaning.     What  sort  of  natural- 
ness is  right  ? 

In  speaking  of  morality  in  general,  I  have  said  This  must 
'  that  it  consists  of  the  union  of  fact  with  ideal  as  we  ^i^d^j 
can  best  unite  them  ;  that  man  has  a  double  nature,  ^ooidogy. 
including,  on  the  one  hand,  certain  things  which  in  a 
manner  exist  of  themselves,  and,  on  the  other,  an 
imagination  and  an  activity  which  enable  him,  accord- 
ing to  an  ideal  or  principle  which  suggests  itself  to 
him,  to  mate  himself  in  some  respects  what  he  pleases. 
What  he  thus  tries  to  make    himself  is  his  ideal 
nature.     His  having  this  imagination  and  activity 
is  what  makes  him  a  moral  being.     If  we  would 
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speak  of  him  as  being  one  nature,  and  give  a  single 
meaning  to  the  word  natural,  we  miast,  as  I  said, 
unite  the  fact  and  the  ideal  together ;  we.  must  try 
to  distinguish,  in  the  fact,  that  part  *hich  the  ideal 
takes  up,  and  that  whicli  it  changes.  In  the  usage 
about  women  which  I  spoke  of,  what  lies  at  the 
base  is  the  physical  fact,  whatever  it  is,  as  to  the 
nature  of  women  in  relation  to  men.  .  It  is  of  no 
use  to  form  an  ideal  of  their  active  and  intellectual 
companionship  with  men,  if  they  have  not  a  nature 
which  will  admit  of  such.  Are  we  then  to  take  the 
seclusion  of  women  in  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
world  as  a  mark  of  their  physical  inferiority  which 
our  ideal  about  them  must  recognize,  or  as  a  bad 
portion  of  fact  which  our  ideal  must  correct  ?  In 
the  former  case  the  custom  is  what  I  have  called 
'natural.'  And  to  find  whether  the  former  is  the 
case  we  must  see  what  women  have  been  and  are, 
in  the  world  and  history.  An  investigation  like  this 
is  sociology,  but  it  differs  from  M,  Comte's  in  this, 
that  we  know  what  we  are  looking  for.  We  have 
got  an  ideal,  and  in  examining  fact  we  do  so  in  order 
to  modify  our  ideal,  to  give  it  form,  and  make  some- 
thing practical  of  it. 
What  is  The  question  really  at  Issue  in  regard  of  most  of 

^gf^^  the  great  customs  of  men  Is  their  naturalness,  and 
injurious,  there  is  no  other  way  In  which  we  can  distinctly  put 
it.  We  have  got  hands  Instead  of  wings,  and  though 
some  of  us  Individually  might  prefer  the  grand  view 
of  nature,  which  the  former  might  give  us,  to  all  our 
constructive  power,  yet  we  cannot  change.  And  it  is 
well  we  cannot:  for  the  handling  and  constructive 
impulse,  which  goes  with  our  possession  of  hands,  Is 
one  of  the  mam  constituents  of  our  general  under- 
standing, and  contributes  largely  to  our  separating^ 
distinguishing,  and  Individualizing  things  as  tilings. 
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or  noticing  them  as  particular  objects.  So  it  may 
be  with  various  human  customs.  Acquisition  and 
associating  things  -with'  ourselves  as  our  own,  may 
be  an  impulsfe  of  our  nature  as  much  as  construc- 
tion is,  and  if  so  it  ia  of  n"o  more  use  to  form  the 
ideal  of  a  society  (other  than  exceptional)  in  which 
no  individual  property  existed,  than  to  wish  that  we 
had  wings.  So  far  as, we  could  approximate  to  such 
a  society;  it  would  in  that  case  be  only  to  our  loss. 
To  determine  what  ia  'natural',  in  human  customs,  is 
a  matter  indeed  of  much  observation  and  difficulty: 
I  offer  the  teiTa  as  exhibiting  the  reality,  not  as  an 
easy  test  or  method,  I  have  said  perhaps  enough 
about  ideals  to  justify  myself  from  too  great  readi- 
ness to  acquiesce  in  fact.  But  we  must  study  hu- 
man nature  as  it  exists  at  its  best,  as  well  as  think 
of  what  we  should  wish  it  to  be. 

Human  nature  as  a  whole  cannot  judge  itself  as  it  is  diffi. 
individual  man  judges  himself,  it  has  not  a  collective  t"v^i°f^" 
conscience    or   reflective    power  :    but   it  can, .  as   a  "tat  has 
wnole,  improve,  and  it  is  this  improvement  m  which  ed  to  im- 
we  seem  best  to  see,  for  collective  man,  that  double- ^"iho™^" 
ness  of  nature  which  I  have  mentioned  as  consti- 1"^^'' 
tuting  morality.    We  must  first  ascertain,  'as  we  can, 
that  the  historical  course  of  human  nature  ia  upon 
the  whole  improvement,  and  not  declension :  for  by 
improvement    we   must    mean    something^'  different 
from   M,  Comte's    progress,  not,  i.e.  the  fact    of  a 
course  or  development  the  last  phase  of  which,  only 
because  it  is  the  last,  we  are  to  consider  as  the  best. 
Then,  if  we  find  that  there  has  been  real  improve- 
ment, we  must  set  before  ourselves,  as  well  as  we 
can,  the  features  of  that  improvement;  we  must  see, 
that  ia,  how  the  ideal  applies  itself  to  human  nature. 
All  this  is  of  course  difficult.      Thus  we  may  find 
that,  in  this  course  of  improvement,  the  condition  of 
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women  liaa  risen ;  tliat  the  attachment  to  property  haa 
not  diminished.  The  first  of  these  we  might  at  once 
consider  an  improvement :  it  is  an  advance  towards 
.the  ideal  which  suggests  itself.  On  the  second,  we 
can  conclude  no  more  than  that  up  to  the  present 
time  men  have  not  seen  property  to  be  a  mistake 
and  evil :  it  may  be  so  for  all  that,  only  there  is  a 
probability,  so  far.  as  history  goeSj  'Of  its  naturalness. 
We  must  look  at  the  moral  circumstances  which  in 
the  course  of  history  have  attended  it ;  whether  it 
has  been  associated  with  things  which  we  recognize 
as  improvements,  and  seems  to  Iiave  aided  them ; 
how  it  stands  with  relation  to  human  comfort,  and 
human  virtue  ;  and  much  besides, 
and  Btai  Difficult  as  this  may  be,  there  is  a  fresh  difi6culty 

^t  to     "  added  when  we  come. to  apply  our  view  of  improve- 
make  rfnre  jj^gj^^  j^  -^lie  past  to  OUT  action  for  the  future.     We 
wiuaid     hav§  got  to  judge  from  the  nature  of  the  improve- 
ment in     ment,  whether  what  is  an  improvement  so- far  as  it 
tte  future,  j^^g  ^^^g  ^-j]^  continue  to  be  an  improvement  carried 
further.    We  have  got  to  resist  'k  logique  des  faits', 
and  the  notion  that  what  is  last  is,  as  such,  best :  we 
have  got  to  understand,  when  w.e  speak  of  an  im- 
provement, why  we  call  it  an  improvement :  and  that 
will,  in  some  degree,  guide  us  in  going  on. 
Ecaicnte.'       Human  nature  then  is  moral  collectively  in  virtue 
cnetom      ^^  ^^^^  ^^^'  continued  effort,  and  more  or  less  success, 
in  self-improvement.       Its   ideal  nature  is  what  it 
tries  to  make  itself.     Its  naturalness  of  mere  fact  is 
what  men  without  any  ideal  effort  -or  thought  do: 
its  naturalness,  if  we  try  to  unite  ideal  and  fact  into 
one  notion,  is  what  abides  the  same  for  it  during  its 
improvement,  and  this  is  what  we  want  to  find  out, 
for  it  is  no  use  to  try  to  alter  that.     And  therefore  a. 
main  thing  which  we  want  to  find  out  in  regard  to 
any  human  custom  is  whether  it  is  of  this  character. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

RELATION   OF  INDIVIDUAL  TO   CUSTOM. 

I  WILL  now  speak  about  the  relation  of  individual 
conduct  to  general  feeling  or  custom. 

To  a  certain  extent,  the  notion  of  right  or  moral  close  c<m. 
conduct  which  presents  itself  to  the  mind  is  that  it  bcWe^a 
is  acting  as  others  do,  according  to  general  feeling,  t^o  ideas 
custom,  or  opiaion.     The  effort  of  education  is  always,  tom^iy 
to  a  certain  extent,  to  produce  a  systematic  acting  right, 
in  this  way :  in  an  earlier  and  simpler  state  of  society, 
it  is  so  especially.     In  the.  opinion  of  many,  what 
such  words  as  the  Greek  8t/o/  represent  is  custom, 
or  recognized  usage.     However  this  may  be,  whether 
for  instance  the  word  Sikj^  first  expressed  the  *ac- 
ciistomed,'  and  then  was  used  to  express  the  'right', 
because  people  really  meant  by  the  right  no  more 
than  the  accustomed ;  or  first  meant  the  right,  and 
then  was  used  to  express  the  accustomed,  because 
people  concluded  that  nothing  but  the  right  could 
become  the  accustomed;    in  either  ease  it  is    clear 
that  the   words    custom  and   rightncss   were    very 
closely  associated.     Hence  too,  in  a  great  ineasure, 
the  use  of  the  word  'mores'  to  express  conduct,  with 
its  derivatives,  'morals'  and  'morality.'  Taroviews: 

There  are  two  notions,  similar  at  first  sight  but^^'^; 
really  different,  involved  in  oiir   thinking  that  the  '"■"ll^.^" 
doing  the  customary  is  doing  the  right.     The  cus-  it  obnatj. 
tomary  is  the  non-individual,  and  also    it   is    what  right. 
27—2 
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most  people  do.  Tliat  it  la  thia  latter  implies  a  pre- 
sumption that  it  is  the  riglit:  the  many,  it  ia  pre- 
siiined,  are  more  likely  to  be  right  than  the  one. 
Here  the  independent  existence  of  rightnesa  is  re- 
cognized :  custom  ia  considered  a  guide  to  the  know- 
ledge of  it.  But  that  the  customary  is  the  non- 
individual,  in  a  certain  view  of  rightnesa,  makes  it 
the  right :  rightness  has  been  underatood  by  some, 
simply  as  the  subjugation  of  our  own  particular 
individuality  or  self-consideration  to  a  aomething 
ruhng  it,  as  well  as  other  Individ  uahtiea,  and  making 
them  act  aimdarly.  In  the  former  caae  custom  wit- 
nesses to  rightness :  in  the  latter  it  constitutes  it.  In 
the  former  case  rightnesa  is  judged  by  fact  and  hu- 
man experience,  or  what  is  supposed  to  be  such:  in 
the  latter  case  rightnesa  is  defined  by  law;  and  custom 
is  both  a  kind  of  law,  and  the  baaia  of  law,  the  co/xos  ■ 
of  Greek,  correaponding  to  the  mos  et-  lex  of  Latin. 
This  latter*  is  Hobbiam.  ■ 
Against  Individuality  may  protest  against  customariness 

tie  first     jjj  reference  to  either  of  these  notions,  or  both  :  we- 
viduauty    may  refuse  to  beheve  that  opinion  either  makes,  or 
validity  of  ia  a  valid  witness  to,  rightness.     It  ia  in  reference  to 
Ji'gg™'^"      its  witness  to  rightness  that,  side  by  aide  with  the. 
grave  and  sententious  teaching  of  early  moralism  to 
do  what  other  people  do,  there  has  always  existed  a 
counter- feehng  of  contempt  for  the  o^Xos,  and  gnomes 
like  ot  TrXeiovs  /ca/cot ;  and  in  a  aimilar  manner,  in  the 
view  of  earnest  rehgious  systems  of  morality  like  the. 
Christian,  custom  is  the  world,  the  witness  to  the 
wrong,  not  to  the  right, 
theseeond,        At  the  Same  time  there  has  always  been  more  or 
tai™rtii'at  less  of  Opposition  to  custom  (aa  constituting  right)  on 
morality  ifl  .j.jjg  ground  that  morality  or  rightness  is  just  not  in 
custom-     the  customary  or  commanded,  but  in  the  individual 
fiee.         and   free.      Determination   from    without   and   self- 
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determination  from  within  are  not  the  same,  but 
opposite.  We  each  make  our  own  Tightness :  and 
although,  from  the  similarity,  of  our  circumstances 
and  nature,  it  may  be  the  same  in  one  and  another, 
or  common  to  many,  yet  thia  commonness  is  just 
what  we  ought  to  be  suspicious  of,  and  most  careful 
not  to  be  influenced  by.. 

There  are  thiis  two  sorts  of  feeling  of  indi-  in  the 
viduality  or  of  protest  against  custom,  akin  in^o^jifi, 
many  respects,  but  still  -different.  The  < 
feeling  of  responsibility  for  one's  self,  the  other 
the  assertion  of  freedom.  The  former  of  these  we  idtiiTeiit 
may  roughly  call  (I  shall  qualify  as  we  go  on)  the  ''^^P^''*- 
belief  in  rightness,  or  in  independent  rightnesa ;  the 
latter  the  belief  in  one's  self.  This  belief  in  right- 
ness is  a  kind  of  conscientiousness,  and  when  it 
degenerates,  it  becomes  crotchetiness  and  .  puncti- 
liousness, an  -inability  to  symbolize  and  associate 
with  others.  The  belief  in  one's  self  is  a  kind  of 
self  respect,  and  when  it  degenerates  it  becomes 
mere  capj:iciousness  and  eccentricity,  mixed  with 
more  or  less  of  silly  or  sour  vanity. 

All  education  has  necessarily  a  tendency  to  pro-  Education 
duce  custoraariness,  or   to  train   the   individual   to  ^^"^f  *" 


training  means  :  education  must  do  this,  or  it  does  ehouid  ' 
nothing.     So  certain  however  is  it.  that  it  will  do  ^^g^™' 
this,  that  in  view  of  almost  all  who  think  about  «?°s'^p!i- 
education,  a  main  thing  to  be  guarded  against  is  its  and  free- 
doing  it  too  much.    You  are  sure  to  develope  a  regard 
to  opinion  and  custom  :  "one  thing  you  want  is  to 
make  this  opinion  the  genuine  wide  opinion  of  the 
whole  society,  not  that  of  a  particular  set,  which 
may   be  a  bad  one;   but  another  thing  you  want 
is,  to  develope  both  the  conscience  and  -the  inde- 
pendence of  the  individual  under  education,  and  in 
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regard  of  his  conscience,  to  accustom  him  to  use  it  not 
simply  for  self  judgment  in  association  with  the 
opinion  of  others,  but.  also,  with  modesty  indeed  and 
diffidence,  but  still  really,  for  judgment  and  criticism 
of  thia  opinion  of  others  itself.  The  developing  the 
independent  conscientiousness  thus  is  what  educa- 
tion can  in  a  measure  do,  and  what  it  is  specially 
bound  to  do,  inasmuch  as  the  doing  it  is  the  counter- 
acting a  possible  evil  result  of  itself.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  independence  of  freedom,  or  trust  in 
one's  Self,  is  more  difficult  for  any  education'  or  train- 
ing, if. indeed  it  is  possible;  the  existence  of  this 
feeling  depends  very  much  upon  particular  character, 
and  upon  circumstances  perhaps  independent  of 
education. 
The  con.  To  Speak  however  first  of  conscientiousness,  the 

ma^wMie  belief  in  rightness  or  the  feeling  of  individual  rg- 
ir^he*     sponsibility ;  tliis  has  nothing  of  that  contempt  for 
Judgment  custom   and   the   common    opinion  wMch  often  ao~ 
feeiaboraia  Companies  the  feeling  of  independence.     He  who  is 
taiaXe'    actuated  by  conscientiousness  believes  that  there  is 
indepen.    something  which  he  ought  to    do,  and  something 
his  owQ   _  which  other'  pepple  ought  to  do  also ;    he  believes 
'  that  they  want  to  know  it  more  or  less  as  well  as  he 
does;  and  consequently  ^^ei?- judgment  on  the  matter; 
expressed  in  their  general  opinion  and  custom,  cannot 
be.  indifferent  to  him,  unless  he  is  merely  vain  and 
foolish.  And,  in  judging  himself,  he  takes  this  opinion 
constantly  into  account :  the  imagination  how  others 
would  judge,    if  they   knew  what   he    does   about 
himself,  goes  with  his  moral  judgment.     But  for  all 
that,  his  reason  Is  his,  own.     This  general  opinion  or 
judgment,  if  it  is  good,  has  grown  so  not  of  itself, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  but  by  the  putting  together  of 
a  number  of  individually  conscientious  judgments, 
each  affecting  perhaps  and  affected  by  the  others, 
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but  each  having  its  own  -  root.  Were  opinion  of 
itself  tiie  law,  there'  could  be,  if  we  may  say  so 
again,  no  opinion  :  that  is  to  eay,  opinion  would  only 
express  the  result  of  some  previous  accident  or  fact, 
and  would  be  no  result  of  human  thought.  And  the 
person  who  does  not  preserve  his  individuality  of 
thought  against  it  is  a  traitor  to  it ;  hia  disposition 
to  yield  to  it  should  be  an  argument  to  him  against 
such  yielding,  forothers  have  probably  had  the  dis- 
position before,  and  have  yielded  to  it,  and  so  far  as 
they  have  yielded,  so  far  there  is  want  of  ground  for 
tlie  opinion,  or  chance  that  it  is  wrong. 

Moral   positivism,    that   is,  any    kind    of  moral  Syaten 


independent   Tightness,  or  their  thought    of  there  ^Jjl^^^j  ^f 
being   something  which  should  be  done,  tends  to  ^'^^"*'°" 
withdraw  the  foundation  upon  which  individual  con-  -weaken 
scientionsne^  rests,  and  though  it   need  not  tend  ^viaa""" 
to  diminish  practical  conscientiousness,  because  this  *'■■'?■ 
may  be  guarded  against,  yet  it  tends  to  diminish 
the  strength  of  individual  morat  character.     Justice 
may  be  a  very  good  thing,  and  we  may  unfeignedly 
think  it  so,  but  if  we  regard  it  as  only  a  matter. of 
education,  or  something  which  has  been  taught  us ; 
and  if  moreover  we  regard  education  as  a  compara- 
tively accidental  superinduction  of  something  (and 
it  is   this  view  of  education,  as  a  superinduction, 
which  is  the  interest  of  it  in   the  eyes  of  positi- 
vists),  giving  no  value  to  the  consideration,  that  no, 
creature,  man  or  other,  can  be  educated  in  anything 
except  what  it  is  their  nature*  to  be  educated  in  ; — 
then  undoubtedly  the  justice  does  not  lie  so  deep  in 
our  mind  and  character,  it  will  not  be  so  helpful  in 
shaping  our  moral  individuality,  as  it  would  be  in 
the  ease  of  one  who  thought  differently  about  it ;  it 
may  be  a  good  working  justice,  but  there  is  not  so 
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much  in  it  either  of  interest  in  the  present,  or  of 
hope  for  future  progress, 
utiiita-  XltLUtarianism,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  positivist 

takes  this  or  non-idealiat  only  in  certain  particulars ;   and  the 
ili3UM.bat  description  of  it  as  a  matter  of  inductive  science  is 
{'"''^^nh  P^'^fsssion  only,  or  it  would  not  be  moral  philosophy 
general     at  all.     The  deslre  of  happiness  (it  beiner  apparently 
to  be        mditierent  to  us  whose  happiness  it  is,  our  own  or 
mnato,      ^^^  ^^  others)  is  considered  by  utilitariang  a  spon- 
taneous and  untaught  sentiment  of  our  nature,  fmd 
the  one  moral  sentiment.      So  far  utilitarianism  is 
not  positivist;  for  this  happiness  is  a  grand  and  noble 
ideal.     But  any  other  so-oalletj  moral  sentiment,  as 
of  fairness  or  justice,  is  matter  of  education  or  associa- 
tion, secondary  only,  in  utilitarian  view;  it  is  deve- 
loped in  human  society  as  a  result  of  the  institutions 
which   the   really  innate    sentiment,    the   desire    of 
happiness,  produces. 
There  ia  The  Sentiment  of  fairness  or  justice,  and  the  sen- 

■^aedSi-timent  of  the  desire  of  others'  happiness  certainly 
onetB^Do  deserve  to  be  put  into  the  same  class,  and  both  alike 
more  the   \,q  called  either  spontaneous  and  natural,  or  growths 
ednoation  of  education  and  society.     However,  what  I  am  now 
other.  ^    concerned  with  is,  that  the  effort  of  utilitarianism 
calhng  itself  inductive,  is  first,  as  a  matter  of  phi- 
losophy,   to    discourage   the   thinking  of    anything 
besides  fact,  of  any  ideal,  or' anything  as  what  should 
be  done ;  and  then  when,  untrue  to  its  principle,  it 
does  become  a  moral  phUosophy,  to  discourage  the 
thinking  about  some  of  the  moral  principles,  such  as 
fairness  and  justice,  as    other   than   creations   and 
developments  of  human  education  and  opinion.     To 
the  extent  to  which  men  are  led  to  think  in  this 
manner,  it  appears  to  me  that  they  are  led,  in  regard 
of  some  most  important  portions  of  morals,  to  think 
of  human  education  and  opinion  more  highly  than 
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tliey  should,  and  that  they  are ,  the  less  likely  to  as- 
sert their  own  individual  judgment  and  conscience 
againat  this  education  and  opinion.  I  am  not  certain 
that  I  siiall  be  understood  here,  for  the  matter 
is  complex,  not  I  think  through  my  fault,  but  on 
account  of  the  exceeding  inappropriateness  of  the 
assumption  of  inductivism  for  anything  in  its  way 
BO  idealist  as  TJfcihtarianism  is.  In  some  points  of 
morals  no  doubt  it  maintains  the  right  of  individual 
judgment,  but  we  want  it  everywhere,  and  want  it 
intelligent  and  consistent. 

The  individuality  of  freedom  is  a  different  thing  Iiidividii- 


It  is   indeed  a  kind   of  conscientiousness,  for  con- J^  ^*^^|^* 
scientiousness   and   self-  presented    individualitv,    if  ""-^^^^  "i; 
this  latter  is  worth  anything,  are  the  same  thing,  of  cuetom- 
But   in  the  present  case  the  individual  asserts  tis*'^™'"* 
judgment,    not   in    exception  or   opposition  to   the 
general    judgment,   but   independently   of    it.     He 
says,  I  will  deal  with  rightness  by  itself,  without 
the  intervention  of  any  general  opinion  or  common 
notion,     I    do  not    discuss    or  wish   to    affect    the 
views  of  others,  but  simply  tafee  my  own  view. 

To  what  extent  is  this  proper  in  morality  ? 

Without  any  disposition  to  wrong-doing  a  man 
may  think  that  all  moral  philosophy  and  moral  con- 
sideration is  something  importunate  and  superfluous, 
a  mere  result  of  people's  readiness  to  meddle  with 
others'  action  and  judge  about  it,  whether  they  have 
cause  or  not.  Let  there  be,  for  the  commbn  interest, 
repression  by  law  of  distinct  offence  which  injures 
others  :  for  the  restj  the  way  in  which  people  in 
society  fall  into  general  manners  of  judging,  the 
fashion  of  general  approval  or  disapproval  of  kinds  of 
action,  from  which  arise  such  notions  as  the  praise- 
worthy, the  honourable,  &c.,  all  this  is  something 
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superfluous,  an  undesirable  attempt  to  interfere  with 

the  freedom  of  action:  the  wise  thing  ia  to  trouble 

oneself  about  it  as  little  as  we  can,  and  the  desirable 

thing  would  be  that  there  should  be  nothing  of  it. 

Custom-  On  sober  consideration,  while  some  would  say 

on  tto      that  common  opinion  and  judgment  mates' the  praise- 

hdplo      worthy  and  the  honourable,  all,  I  suppose,  would  say 

morauty.  ^^j^^t  witKout  that  general  interest  of  all  in  the  acts 

of  each,  which  is  the  main  source '  of  customariness, 

the  world  would  fare  worse  morally.     Still,  what'  are 

the  proper  limits  of  that  interest,  or  we  may  say, 

supervision?     And  how  far  should  our   free    action 

maintain  itself  against  it?     Can  we  arrive  at   any 

principle  as  to  this  ? 

It  makea         .  In  our  particular  state  of  society,  the  disposition 

ferenoe  '   ^^  over-mcddKng  in  matters  of  morals  is  rather  taken 

whether     ^g  characteristic  of  an  ini'erior  level  in  that  society, 

there  are  .  n     •        •         i  n  ■ 

many  oon-  and  the  highest  society,  aa  we  call  it,  is  the  freest, 
neoua  And  because  the  tendency  of  society  with  us  is  rather 
oc^ome  ^^  spread,  over  the  whole  of'  society  upwards  and 
downwards,  the  manner  of  feeling  at  present  charac- 
teristic of  the  middle  portions  of  it,  therefore  we 
seem  to  observe  the  spirit  of  moral  meddling,  or  the 
i^estraint  on  .freedom,  to  be  upon  the  increase  in 
general,  and  iadividual  freedom  to  dhninish,  yielding 
to  general  opinion,  or  as  we  call  it,  the  tyranny  of  the 
majority.  What  is  really  taking  place  is  probably 
that  various  partial  and  rival  forms  of  general  opinion 
yield  to  one  overspreading  one,  and  the  tyranny  of 
the  general  majority  is  substituted  for  the  tyranny 
of  the  opinion  of  our  own  rank  or  set.  And  the 
reason  why.  at  a  particular  moment,  as  perhaps  the 
present,  the  highest  society  rbay  appear  the  freest,  is 
merely  because  the  caste  or  clique  opinion  has  become 
weakened,  while  the  more  general  common  opinion 
has   not    as   yet   taken   its    place.     The   restraints 
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and  mannerisma  wliich  aristocrati&al  opinion  carries 
with  it  are  very  likely  to  be  weakened  before  the 
restraints  and  mannerisma  of  bourgeois  opinion  are 
prepared  to  take  their  place.  The  moral  result  of 
this  may  be  good  or  may  be  bad.  In  the  last  century 
when  something  of  the  kind  occurred  in  France,  the 
result  was  bad  :  with  us  in  England  at  this  moment 
it  may  be  otherwise. 

Whether  the  change  from  various  rival  forms  of 
common  opinion  to  one  uniform  and  predominating 
one  is  good  or  bad,  depends,  in  znj  view,  upon  the 
goodness  of  this  latter  opinion  :  for  as  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  individuality  as  against  the  opinion,  I  think 
the  eircum8tan(5es  of  it  are.  much  the  same  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other.  We  are  not  the  more  individual 
for  being  members,  as  to  opinion,  of  a  small  moral 
society  than  of  a  large  one.  In  either  case  it  is 
well  that  we  should  be  on  our  guard  against  the 
danger  of  individuality  being  swamped  in  common 
opinion. 

Morally,  besides  the  constant  reference  of  general  in  either 
opinion  or  custom  to  our  individual  conscience,  which  ia^need^f 
I  have  spoken  of,  we'  should  stand  to  such  opinion  ^as^i^n 
and  custom  in  a  relation  of  liberal  subordination,  as  ot  inde- 
distinguished  from  servility ;  if  it,  is  on  an.  important 
matter,  because   its  being   the    opinion  of  many  is 
one  argument,  whatever  it  may  weigh,  for  its  being 
right;  if  it  is  unimportant,  becaiTse   then    the  one 
should  yield  to-  the  many.     But  no  doiibt,  two  very 
different,  but    constantly  concurring,  tendencies    of 
human  nature,  shew  themselves  in  this  as  in  other 
things.     These  are  servility  and  the  love  of  domina- 
tion.    And  the  proper  assertion  of  individual  inde- 
pendence  is  something  in    opposition  to   both.      If 
we  do  a  thing  because  we  choose  it  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  do  it,  we  must  in  reason  - 
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forbid  ourselves  tlie  pleasure  of  meddling  and  criti- 
cizing others  in  similar  things. 
Does  de-  -Does  equalitarianism  (the  modern  democracy/  of 

encouiage  M.  de  Tocquevjlle  and  others),  by  which  I  ijiean  the 
d^noe™'    feeling  antagonistic  to  aristocracy  and  privilege,  the 
looking  upon  men,  an.d  their  looking  upon  themselves, 
as  being  all  in  the  same  position,  witK  its  accompani- 
ments of  their  using  the  same  sort  of  language,  wear- 
ing the  same  dress,  &c.,  bring  out  individuality,  or 
the  opposite  ? 
There  is  a         On  this,  which  is  in  substance  the-  same  as  what 
its  leading  I  have  been  speaking  of,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
^^"^  ^  same  is  to  be  said  :  equahtarianism  acts  both  ways ; 
Piousness,  jq^  hear  a  man  saying  {and  there  need  be  no  harm 
in  his  saying  it,  that  depends  on  the  facts  and  the. 
view),  I  am   as    good  a  man  as  that  lord   or    that 
scholar :    and  you  hear  him  the  next  moment  say, 
Now  is  the  day  of  the  masses;    now  we  have  done 
with  special  interests,  special  manners  of  thinking, 
special  privileges ;    one   common    way    of  thinking 
makes  us  understand  each  other  and  act  as  one  man. 
This  lattet  is  simple  greganousness :  what  made  the 
former  state  sociality,  and  not  gregariousness,  was 
in  a  great  degree  the  existence  of  a  variety  of  ways 
of  thinking  :    these  abolished,  what  must  now  save 
us  from  gregariousness,  must  be  a  higher  develop- 
ment, leading  perhaps  to  a  better  sociality;  hut  then 
greater  individuality  is  required.      This    •may  he   a 
result  of  equalitarianism,  but  so,  as 'we  have  seen, 
may  gregariousness.     I  suppose  .it  is  the  part  of  a 
well-wisher  to  human  nature  to  encourage  the  former 
of  these  tendencies,  and  discourage  the  latter. 
THsmfty         J  should  think  men  might  he  encouraged,  when 
byimprpy- rejoicing  in  the  existence  or  increase  of  that  equali- 
tfa^'*'^^"  tarianism,  which  seems  to  he  the  condition  of  high 
civilization,  to  take  pleasure — not  in  the  thought. 
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that  now,  superiority  to  them  is  destroyed,  that  all 
are  alike,  and  that  it  is  a  grand  thing  to  be  an-  unit 
in  a  force  or  mass  so  vast  and  mighty  as  a  civilized 
people — but  rather  in  the  thought,  that  now  there  is 
nothing  to  hinder  their  cultivating  and  developing 
their  thought  and  feeling  in.  the  way  in  which  their 
nature  seems  to  lead,  and  pursuing  their  ideal, 
whatever  it  may  be,  if  only  it  is  reasonable.  My 
saying  this  will  probably  excite  a  smile,  when-  the 
mass  of  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  in 
society  is  considered.  But  I  say  it  deliberately. 
I  cannot  dwell  on  the  subject  now,  and  no  one  can 
be  more  aware  thgjU  I  am  of  the  terrible  exigence 
of  mere  life  in  regard  of  a  large  portion  of  society. 
But  self-cultivation  and  self-detelopment  are  not  in 
any  class,  other  than,  exceptionally,  the  business  of, 
life,  and  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  business  of 
life,  they  will  associate  themselves  with  the  work 
of  the  poorer  as  well  as  with  that  of  the  richer,  if 
there  is  the  mind  to  make  them  do  eo.  Leisure, 
m  our  active  time,  is  what  few  wish  for,  or  know 
what  to  do  with  when  they  have  got  it,  and  most 
rich  people  are  as  much  occiipied  as  any  poor.  Let 
a  man  be  encouraged  to  be  something  as  a  man 
besides  what  he  is  as  a  wheel  of  the  great  indust-rial 
machine.  If  the  man  holding  the  plough  for  two 
shillings  a  day  can  become  the  merchant  writing, 
at  his  desk  and  earning  a  hundred  pounds  a  day, 
let  him :  In  the  mean  time  the  energies  of  both 
are  engrossed,  and  it  requires  an  effort  for  either 
to  be  anything  more  than  his  work :  good  sense,  force 
of  character,  imaginative  feeling,  vigour  of  mind 
seem  to  me  quite  as  possible  for  the  poor  man  as  for 
the  richer,  if  you  can  only  get  him  to  value  them^. 

^  For  a.  fuller  statement  of  the  authov'a  views  on  tins  subject,  com- 
pare a  paper  entitled  '  Tiioi^ht  versus  Learning '  in  Good  Words  for 
lleccmber  1871,  and  liis  [irlntod  sermons,  pp,  12G  foil.    J5d. 
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What  I  have  just"  been  speaking  of  has  been  the 
merging  or  sinking  of  our  individual  feeling  in  the 
general  feeling  of  everybody.     What  I  said  before 
about  the  assertion  of  individual  freedom,  was  rather 
in    reference    to  the  interference  of  the  general  or 
common  feehng  with    our  individual   feeling.     The 
two  considerations   are    cognate :    the    interference 
tends  to  produce  the  sinking  of  individuality:  if  the 
individuality  is  not  cared  for  there  is  no  repugnance 
to  the  interference. 
Is  the  in-         But  about  the  interference  : "  is  it  reasonable  and 
of  society  moral  in  matters  as  to  which,  whatever  we  do,  to  all 
^^^g^?. ■  appearance,  no  harm  will  arise  to  others;    matters 
wMfihoniy -vphich,  to  all  appearance,  only  concern  ourselves  ? 
theindi-  This,  In  the  principle  of  it,  is  the  question  of 

moral  philosophy  against  social  philosophy;  I  do 
not  mean  that  there  is  any  opposition  between  the 
two,  I  have  myself  rather  maintained  against  the 
utilitarians  that  it  is  not  tiU  sociality,  i.  e.  the  recon- 
ciliation or  putting  together  of  different  interests, 
begins,  that  the  notion  of  morality  begins,  whereas 
their  view  is  that  rudimental  morality  is  the  love  of 
is,  independently  of  the  consideration  ivhose 
I  it  is  :  still  by  moral  philosophy  we  are 
likely  to  mean  something  applying  more  widely  and 
going  more  deeply  than  what  we  mean  by  social 
philosophy,'  This  however,  is  a  matter  of  language  ; 
the  terms  might  be  looked  on  as.  coextensive,  or 
either  might  include  the  other :  in  the  earlier  Greek 
philosophy  'social',  if  so  we  translate  TroXin/cog,  was 
the  more  extensive,  'moral,'  fj^t^ds,  the  less  so':  in 
the  present  day  I  think  we  more  commonly  employ 
them  the  other  way. 
shauM  The  three  ancient  'regulfe  juris'  are,  as  I  have 

^ere^be  mentioned,  'neminem  Iscdere,  suum  cuique  tradere, 
amatterof  JiQjjgg^Q  vivere:'  some  will  say  the  last  is  only  an 
uiKaiico?    affair  of  each  man's  individual  consideration. 
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The  question  is  probably  not  so  mucb  wbetlier 
tbe  good  character  of  each  member  of  the  society 
is  of  vital  importance  to  tbe  wbole  society,  for  few 
will  deny  tbat  it  ia,  but  wbetber  tbe  general  opinion 
of  tbe  society,  or  a  large  portion  of  it,  can  be  applied 
with  advantage,  in. tbe  judging  of  individual  cha- 
racter, further  than  as  actions  are  done  which  actually 
affect  the  interests  of  others.  .But  it  does  not  Beam 
to  me  that,  in  reality,  any  principle  can  be  maintained 
on  this  subject,  further  than  the  very  general  pne, 
that  each  individual  will  do  well' to  respect  general 
opinion,  but  must  not  be  afraid  to  differ  from  it, 
sometimes,  because,  in  the  particular  instance,  he 
thinks  it  wrong,  eometimea,  because  he  thinks  it  in- 
terfering and  importunate.  To  bring  all  cases  in- 
which  he  thinks  nobody  is  injured  but  himself  under 
this  last  class,  seems  to  me  going  against  the  princi-  • 
pies  upon  which  wo  inevitably  go  in  education,  'and 
ill  fact  in  life  altogether.  We  are  each  of  us  pro- 
perly restraints,  to  some  degree,  upon  each  other, 
and  I  think  we  shall  most  of  us  allow  that  we  are 
the  better  sometimes  for  that  restraint.  I  cannot 
conceive  how  the  line,  can  be  drawn,  for  moral 
guidance,  which  this  opinion  supposes.  Between  what 
injures  others  and  what  does  not,  it  is  hard  enough 
to  draw  the  line  even  in  regard  to  what  is  palpable 
and  flagrant,  and  in  the  (comparatively)  rough 
way  which  will  do  for  the  legislator  and  the  judge  : 
if  we  are  supposed  to  be  really  conscientious,  it  ^eeras 
to  me  impossible.  If  we  want  'neminem  Isedere' 
we  must  'honeste  vivere,'  and  we  must  take  others' 
opinion  in  part-judgment  as  to  what  Is  'honeste.'  Soeietyis 
Suppose  we  draw  in  the  opinion  a  little,  and-  put  ia  om-  ac 
it  in  this  form,  what  I  am  (morally)  is  my  own  con-  to'a^o^'' 
cern  only,  nothing  but  what  I  do  can  be  yours— wiH  t^iie^tent 
it  stand  then  ?    In  this  form  of  it  we  give  up  from  character. 
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our  own  exclusive  cognizance  not  only  whatever  may 
possibly  directly  injure  others  {as  we  think),  but 
also  whatever  can  possibly  be  directly  known  to 
others,  so  aa  to  have  any  effect,  for  instance,, in  the 
way  of  example.  But  even  in  excepting  '  our 
thoughts,  feelings  and  imaginations,  we  can  hardly 
do  so  on  the  principle  that  here  we  arrive  at  some- 
thing which  cannot  affect  others :  so  far  as  they 
constitute  our  present  or  future  character,  which 
determines  our  action,  they  may  affect  them.  It  ia 
indeed  the  fact  that  here  we  have  a  knowledge  unlike 
in  kind  what  others  can  have,  and  here  must  be  the 
root  of  all  self-assertion  against  conventionalism  and 
mere  custom:  but  even  here  we  are  not  free  from 
moral  respects,  and  in  these  we  are  bound  to  take 
account  of  other  judgments  besides  our  own. 

Let  us  now  for  a  moment  ask  a  question  which 
^  cannot  really  be  answered,  but  which  is  useful  to 
think  of,  and  which  I  wiU  put  roughly  thus.  Are 
men  better  in  crowds,  or  by  themselves  ?  Is  the  root 
of  goodness  in  them  more  their  own  feeling,  or  the 
common  feeling  ? 

It  will  be  judged  from  what  I  have  said  that  my 
opinion  is  that  goodness,  and  -also  evil,  springs  from 
both  and  from  either,  and  that  it  is  according  to  the 
circumstances  whether  one  or  the  other  of  thera  is 
the  case.  Crowds  will  sometimes  do  what  no  indi- 
vidual among  them  would  have  been  bad  enough 
to  do,  and  individuals  will  often  do  what,  in  a  com- 
pany of  others,  they  would  never,  have  thought  of 
proposing.  I  have  been  speaking  of  custom  above 
as  a  good  agent :  it  is  constantly  a  bad'  one,  people 
too  often  make  each  other  worse  instead  of  better. 
As  a  general  rule  we  expect  to  find  the  more  marked 
good,  and 'evil  too,  suggested  by  individuality  :  the 
more  ordinary,  by  common' opinion. 
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ON   CHARACTER,   Wlli,   AND    EDUCATION. 

In  the  last  chapter,  I  spoke  of  social  habits  or  Man,  un- 
customs,  and  of  individual  action  or  thought  only  inmaiB.h^- 
relation  to  these.  In  this  chapter  I  shall  treat  of^^^^'^^";^- 
the  individual  and  hie  own  custom.  sooiai.cus- 

The  customs  of  human  nature  are  the  analogue 
to  the  habits  of  animals.  Man  differs  from  the 
animals  in  the  fact  that,  as  compared  with  them,  he 
makes  his  own  ,  customs  or  social  habits,  whereas 
their  habits  are  generic,  or  made  for  them.  In  theic 
natural  state  thej  have  one  social  habit  for  the  race, 
with  but  little  of  individual  habit  in  addition  to 
this.  When  tamed  or  domesticated,  it  is  true,  they 
partake,  in  some  slight  degree,  of  men's  social  cir- 
cumstances :  and  individual  variety,  and  individual 
character,  are  generated  in  them  beyond  what  would 
he  possible  in  a  wild  state-^. 

Moral  philosophy  is  the  study  of  duty  and  of 
character  combined,  though  it  is  from  the  latter' that 
it  has  received  its  name. 

'  Perhaps  there  is  a  little  exaggoration  in  the  contrast  here  drawn 
between  wild  and  tame  animals.  Of  course  we  have  a  far-better  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  latter  than  the  former :  but  is  there  any  ground 
for  supposing  that,  if  we  were  able  to  watch  closely  a,  herd  of  wild  horses, 
say,  we  should  not  find  among  them  sluggish  and  spirited,  vicious  and. 
gentle,  just  as  we  do  in  our  stablea  ?  Sir  John  Lubhock  has,  I  believe, 
discovered  traces  of  idiosyncrasy  in  ants ;  and  there  is  certainly  a  great 
difference  in  the  degree  of  facility  with  which  yiild  creatures  of  the  same 
species  may  be  tamed.    Bd, 

G.  28 
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By  'ethics'  we  mean  the  science  of  character, 
■^6os,  of  which  ^f^paKTijp  denotes  the  distinguishing 
feature  or  characteristic.  The  Latins,  more  poorly, 
.  spoke  only  of  mores  or  habits.  We  speak  vaguely 
of  habits,  dispositions,  &c.  ;  but  we  put  them  all  into 
one  whole  when  we  speak  of  a  man's  character  :  in 
our  older  language  it  would  have  been  called  his 
temper,  perhaps  his  complexion, 
ciiaraotei:         f^  ^g  of  this  cMracter  that  I  have  now  to  speak  : 

end  will  ,  .   .         ,  ,  , 

in  reier-    habits  are  the  features  of  it ;  bnt  character  is  not 
these  cus-  Only  a  list,  or  the  sum,  of  habits ;  it  involves  a  rela- 
''""^'        tion  among  them,  making  it  one.     And  it  involves 
another  more  important  relation,  which  is  in  many 
respects   analogous   to    the    relation    between    the 
action  of  the  individual  and  the  general  custom ; 
I  mean  the  relation  of  the  unll  to  the  habits. 
Internal  If  "we  may  talk  of  comparative  wonderfiilness  in 

plants:  th©  univorse,  rudimentariness  in  its  application  to 
what  I  will  call,  the  internal  nature,  or  the  generic 
vital  force,  seems  to  me  the  most  wonderfuL  The 
seed  of  a  particular  kind  of  plant  has,  say,  a  certain 
definite  arrangement  of  its  parts,  "which  we  describe 
as  its  generic  character :  but  the  fact  that  the  seed 
has  this  arrangement  of  parts  suggests  no  reason 
why  the  plant  should  grow  up  to  the  particular 
generic  habit  of  its  maturity :  along  with  its  arrange- 
ment of  parts  it  has  its  own  generic  vital  force,  the 
source  or  rudiment  of  a  generic  difference  which 
exists  throughout  every  portion  of  the  plant  in  its 
future  growth ;  s&  that  there  is  a  vast  general  dif-  - 
ference  made  up  of  an  infinity  of  particulars,  and 
the  force  generative  of  this  infinity  is  contained  in 
the  seed.  This  I  call  the  internal  nature, 
ot  ani-  Animals  have  more  will  than  plants  {if  indeed  the 

™^"  ■       latter  -have  any,  which  I  do  not  say  they  have  not), 
and  consequently  they  have  a  more  marked  internal 
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nature.  We  find  in  plants  a  few  actions  corre- 
sponding to  the  habits  of  animals,  such  as  might  be 
called  semi-instinctive.  But  animals  have  in  their 
bodj  a  most  complicated  machine  which  they  must 
use  by  effort  of  will,  and  which  they  have  got  to  use 
in  a  particular  way  if  they  are  to  keep  themselves 
ahve  by  it.  They  always  do  know  how  to  use  it : 
this  knowledge,  or  impulse,  or  instinct,  is  a  fact  in 
nature  as  real  and  as  important  as  the  fact  of  the 
particular  form  of  the  animal.  As  it  has  its  external 
nature  in  a  system  of  organs  and  limbs,  so  it  has  its 
internal  nature  in  a  system  of  impulses  and  habits, 
This  moral  frame  mtist  have  parts  of  different  de- 
grees of  refinement  and  importance.  The  simple 
impulses  to  use  the  particular  organizations  must  be 
backed  by  certain  natural  tempers  or  habits,  or  they 
would  fail  to  support  life.  If  we  could  conceive .  a 
particular  carnivorous  animal'  bom  an  exception  to 
the  rest  of  its  species,  and, destitute,  we  will  say,  of 
patience,  it  could  not  exist.  These  tempers  or  habits 
give  the  animal  a  natural  character. 

Man  has  more  mil  than  the  inferior  animals ;  of  man. 
and,  corresponding  with  this,  he  has  an  internal 
nature,  which^  beginning  at  first  much  mote  poorly 
than  theirs,  comes  in  the  result  to  be  infinitely 
richer.  This  is  on  account  of  the  special  property 
of  edueability  in  it,  which  does  not  exist  in 
them. 

Animals  in  a  wild  state  are  probably  bdrri  with  sman 
scarcely  any  individual,- as  opposed  to  generic  dif- fgj'edaea 
ference  of  character  ;  this  arises  from  the  absence  of  *'°^'"^' 

,  1     .         .  mala  as 

individual  variety  in  the  parents  or  ,their  circum-  compared 
stances.    Human  beings  are  botti  evidently  with  a        """" 
vast  amount  of  rudimentary  individual   difference, 
quite   independently  of  anything   which   education 
may  afterwards   add.     And   the   more    there   is    of 
28—3 
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individual  difference  in,  the  parents,  the  more  will 
there  be  of  variety  in  the  offspring. 

In  a  wild  state,  animal  education,  if  there  is  any, 
is  soon  over,  and  always,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  suc- 
ceeds. No  failure  on  the  parents'  part  causes  birds 
to  grow  up  without  learning  to  fly.  But  human 
character  is  a  most  various  graft  of  education  and. 
circumstances  on  the  primary  individuality  by  which 
this  may  be  modified  to  an  extent'  which  we  can- 
hajdly  determine. 
DiTision  I  shall  Speak,  about  character  upon  the  following 

^iot!'*^'''^"  scheme;  let,  on  the  elements  of  character;  2nd,  on 
formation  of  character;  3rd,  on  the  criticism  or  judg- 
ment of  character ;  4th,  on  will'  {n  character  ;  5th,  on 
will  against  character,  or  reformative  of  character ; 
6th,  on  will  and  action  entirely  independent  of  cha- 
racter. 
Elements         Character  is  general  and  particular ;  there  is  a 
dua^cw  general  character,,  so  to  speak,  belonging  to  all  men 
raoter.      alike,    as  there  is  a  general   conformation  of  fe,ce. 
The   examination  of ,  the  elements  of  such  general 
character  is  general  moral  psychology,  and  in  that 
view  I  shall  not  treat  the    subject   here.     Besides 
this,  each  man  has  a  particular  or  individual  charac- 
ter as  he  has  his  own:  features  of  face  :  it  is  this  part 
of  general  human  nature,  "which  is  from  the  begin- 
ning different  in  different  individuals,  that  I  shall 
speak  of  now. 
indiidiin-         Setting  aside  exceptional  identifications  by  pecu- 
pei4^  *   liar  marks,  and  considering  as  unimportant,  in  com- 
taaono/"  pa-rison  with  features  of  the  fa;ce,  what  I  may  call 
the  gene-  features  of  the  .body,  length  of  legs  or  arms,  &c.,  we 
'  know  or  identify  a  man  by  his  face  and   by  the 
sound  of  his  voice  :  in  each  of  these  there  is  a  por- 
tion which  we  can   readily  describe,  and  there    is 
something  which  goes  beyond  our  description,  which 
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is  specially  individual  to  the  man,  which  we  gene- 
rally call  expression^  in  the  same  vague  manner  in 
which  we  talk  of  instinct.  Here  the  outer  passes 
into  the  inner  nature ;  or  possibly  the  connexion 
between  the  two  may  be  more  intimate  than  this  ; 
it  may  be  the  inner  nature  which  determines,  or 
there  may  be  inner  nature  to  correspond  with, 
variety  of  feature  beyond  that  which  we  generally 
understand  as  expressive ;  and  the  same  with  the 
conformation  and  size  of  the  brain,  and  the  cor- 
responding shape  of  the  head ;  these  questions  of 
physiognomy  and  phrenology  I  do  not  touch  I  But 
the  individuality  of  each,  which  appears  outwardly 
by  feature,  and  look,  and  tone  of  voice,  is  clearly 
something  more  than  such  feature,  look,  and  voice, 
and  this  which, it  is  more  is  what  I  call  the  indi- 
vidual inner  nature.  Supposing  continued  life,  the 
outward  part  will  go  through  change  on  change  ;  but 
there  will  ,be  something  about  it  constituting  its 
sameness,    which    something  we    may   describe    in 

■  various  ways  :  we  may  say  there  is  something  about 
the  features  which  will  never  change,  or  the  man 
will  cease  to  be  the  same ;  we  may  say  that  what- 

.  ever  the  man  becomes,  outwardly,  at  a  future  time, 
he  becomes  by  development  of,  and  by  a  change 
from  what  he  is  now,  constituting  a  line  of  sequence 
from  this  to  what  he  becomes ;  and  there  are  various 
other  ways  in  which  we  might  describe  the  same 
general  fact.  Whatever  we  say  .thus  of  the  outward 
nature  we  may  say  of  the  inward.  A  man's  features 
SXB  one  mark  of  his  individuality,  and  as  such  they 
contain  in  them,  to  a  certain  extent,  all  that  he  can  , 
possibly  be  to  all  eternity ;  they  are  a  prophecy ;  his 
individuality  is  a  limitation  which  he  can  never  get 
over,  and  his  features  are  the  sign  of  it. 

There  are  two  origins  thus  for  hia  moral  thought. 
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botK  independent,  and  both  fixed  ;  the  one  his  ideal 
of  perfection^,  the  other  his  own  necessary  indi- 
viduality. The  latter  of  these,  if  it  is  rightly  dear 
to  him,  may  be  no  less  dear  than  the  former ;  it 
gives  him  the  universe,  or  fixes  his  universe  ;  if  he 
is,  he  must  be  contented  to  be  himself,  and  the 
moral, hope  is  that  each  may  live  so  that  this  iriay  be 
not  only  a  subject  of  contentment,  but  of  gladness, 
and  in  a  measure,  of  pride.  He  may  be  himself,,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  may  be  what  m.an  should  he, 
■which  two  united  make  what  he  should  be. 
ment^ot  "^^^  elements!  of  naoral  character  are  the  feelings, 

""j^'^S' emotions,  or  passions  (I  use  thevM)rd  quite  vaguely) : 
inrediapo.  in  each  of  these  we  suppose  a  general  notion  apph- 
partioaiar  Cable  to  a  large  number  of  minds,  though  in  indi- 
paBBions.    Y^^^g^]^  ininds   it   may  exhibit    special    peculiarities 
beyond  what  we  can  at  all  follow.     The  features,  so 
to  apeak,  of  the  native  or  congenital  inward  nature 
are  certain,  predispositions  for  the  existence  of  these 
passions,  when'  the  occasion  shall  arise. 

It  is  probable  that  all  such  predispositions  are  in  ■ 

some  way  marked  in  the  external  organization.     As 

examples   may  he  mentioned   a  tendency,  more   or 

less,  to  animal  appetite ;  more  or  less  of  f 

on   the    other  hand   of   softness   and 

Snek  pre-  morc  or  less  of  energy  and  hopefulness.     Such  pre- 

tiras  ate    disposi^iions  are  neither  wrong  nor  right,  nor,  properly 

nmther      speaking,  good  or  bad.     To  a  certain  degree,  higher 

good  in     or  lower,  perhaps  better  or  worse,  may  be  predicated 

seivoa.       of  them  :  but  they  are  all,  without  ceasing  to  exist, 

so  alterable  by  reason  and  habit,  that  what  might 

seem  the  lowest  of  them  may  be  made  the  foundation 

of  the  most  noble  character. 


1  That  is,  I  suppose,  the  objeotire  ideal  of  the  race ;  the  subjective 
ideal  is  of  cotii-se  continually  changing. ,  Ed. 
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The  nature  of  men  differs  from  tliat  of  animals 
in  this  respectj  that  whatever  there  may  be  innate 
in  him,  his  actual  life  is  sure  very  greatly  to  form 
and  modify.  Upon  the  bases  of  the  constitutional  ■ 
tempers,  there  are  formed,  by  the  admixture  of  will 
and  reason,  other  tempers,  more  or  less  like  these, 
of  a  more,  marked  and  distinct  character,  and  it  ia 
these  of  which  the  tenng  virt,uous  and  vicious,  good 
or  bad,,  right  or  wrong,  honourable  or  disgraceful,  roay 


I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  draw  any  definite  it  ia,i™- 
line  of  demarcation  between  what  is  congenital  and  to  aatin- 
what  is.  result  of  education.  There  may  be  a  part  of^g^''*' 
that  which  is  individual  to  the  bom  human  creature  ^''^'  \  , 
which  comes  from  some  spiritual  source,  distmct  from  and  the 
the  parents:  of  that  I  say  nothing;  in  any  case  we  natural re- 
cannot  distinguish  it.  Again,  -what  comes  from  the  g"^' ''  - 
parents  m  undistinguishable  from  what  comes  from 
maternal  communication,  influence  and  tenderness, 
when  all  is  as  yet  merely  plastic  and  unformed. 
And  so  the  process  goes  on:  whea"e  the  congenital 
individuahty  ceases,  and  where  education  begins,  we 
cannot  say.  Education  is  not,  in  the  ease  of  men, 
a  quasi- accident,  a  thing  which  might  be  or  might 
not  be :  it  is  to  man  what  that  which  we  call 
instinct  is  to  each  kicid  of  animals,  viz.  what  be  has 
to  depend  on  for  being  able  to  live  at  all :  in  failure 
of  education  of  any  kind,  his  individuality  would 
not  be  the  more  developed,  but  the  reverse :  it 
would  not  be  brought  out  at  all.  Man's  having 
mind  or  moral  nature  might  almost  be  said  to  consist 
in  this,  that  in  his  earliest  Infant  life  there  goes  on 
{except  in  entirely  abnormal  cases)  an  actual  educa- 
tion to  which  there  is  nothing  analogous  in  animals. 
As  the  infant  has  to  be  taught,  but  does  learn, 
intellectual  and   practical  processes  which  the  ani- 
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mals  cannot  be  made  to  learn,  so  his  feelings  become, 
developed  by  communication  vidth  others  ;  in  regatd 
of  which  process,  we  may  consider  important  either 
the  actual  fact  that  they  become  so  developed,  that 
he  is  taught,  or  the  fact  of  his  na,ture  that  his 
feelings  are  such  as  to  be  thus  developed,  that  it  is 
his  nature  to  learn.  The  former  is  education, .  the 
latter  nature  :  how  we  ought  exactly  to  apeak  or 
think  on  the  subject,  is  hard  to  say;  only  this  infant 
education,  if  it  ts  education,  is  something  infinitely 
more  important  than  any  education  afterwards.  The 
nature  of  this  importance  we  shall  see  more  fully 
soon,  when  we  consider  how  subsequent  education 
modifies  individuality. :  this  earliest  education  all  but 
makes  it. 
Pccdiapo-  Character  consists  in  the  comparative  readiness 

deTeioped  with  which  0118  and  another  of  the  simple  feelings 
positioas,  or  passions,  fear,  hope,  desire,  aversion,  love,  hatred, 
^toh"^^*  an.ger,  gratitude,  and  others,  are  drawn  out;  their 
bits  Mid  -  comparative  intelisity  and  duration  ;    the  manner  in 
*  which  they  associate  themselves  with    one  another 
and  with  the  intellectual  feelings,  especially  imagi- 
nation ;  so  that  the  circumstances  of  these  intellec- 
tual feelings  become  important  circumstances  of  moral 
character. 

The  congenital  predispositions  to  the  indulgence 
of  one  or  another  of  these  feelings,  being  in  different 
measures  checked,  encouraged,  or  in  other  ways 
modified  by  the  circumstances  of  early  education,  are 
developed  into  dispositions:  there  is  a  disposition 
to  indulge  fear,  hatred,  anger,  a  disposition  to  be 
deceitful,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  frank,  open, 
perhaps  impudent,  perhaps  bold  and  violent :  this 
is  character  in  its  simpler  form.  Then  again,  as  time 
goes  on,  these  dispositions  are  some  of  them  in- 
dulged, some  checked,  and  they  become   variously 
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complicated  togetLer :  there  are  thua  formed  dispo- 
sitions very  complex  and  individual,  hard  to  follow 
in  consciousness  and  observation,  and  hard  to  de- 
scribe, and  there  are  formed  besides  confirmed  habits 
and  regular  ways  and  customs  of  feeling,  thought 
and  action.  This  is  complete  and  developed  cha- 
racter. 

If  we  want  to  form  a  notion  of  the  state  of  facts,  Meaning 
we  must  endeavour  to  present  it  to  ourselves  as  much  °iiaMt'^™ 
VIS  possible  independently  of  the  particular  words, 
which  are  used  so  variously  that  without  continued 
definition  and  re-definition  of  them,  as  we  employ 
them,  they  are  worse  than  useless  for  thought.  The 
word  'habit'  has,  we  may  say,  four  senses.  Properly 
and  etymologieally .  it  is  a  translation  of  €^ts,  and 
means  a  state  of  mind ;  being  synonymous  on  the 
whole  with  Btd$€(TL?,  of  which  the  translation  is 
'  disposition' :  and  this  latter,  not  hahit,  is  the  term 
which  I  mean  to  employ  in  this  first  sense,  .  In  the 
next  place  the  word  'habit'  has  been  loosely  used  for 
'custom'  corresponding  nearly  with  e^os:  I  shall  not 
use  it  thus,  but  shall  have,  with  some  care,  to 
distinguish  its  moral  meaning  from,  this  sense.  It 
means,  thirdly,  'confirmed  disposition' ;  a  state  of  mind 
more  or  less  strong,  permanent,  rooted :  this  is  the 
sense  in  which  I  used  it  just  now,  and  may  probably 
use  it  ■  again.  It  means,  finally,  a  confirmed  state  of 
mind  as  in  the  last  sense,  hut  with  this  addition,  that 
it  is  viewed  as  having  some  resemblance  to  a  mere 
custom,  secondary  and  superinduced,  and  distin- 
guished from  states  of  mind  which  are  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  native,  congenital  individuality,  and 
are  called,  in  contrast  to  this  habit, '  nature'.  I  shall 
generally  use  'habit'  in  this  sense;  but  it  is  not 
possible  to  keep  this  use  quite  separate  from  that 
just   mentioned.     When   we  say    'habit    is 
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natufe'j  we  cannot  really  distinguish  whether  the 
word  habit  ia  used  in  this  or  the  previous  sense. 
'Nature'  and  'habit'  are  both  "v 


Growth  oi  The  character  then  of  each  man  is  his  habitual 
through  way  of  thinking,  feeling,  and  acting;  and  this  ia 
e  ucatioQ.  generated  from  the  immediate,  instinctive,  impulsive 
thinking,  feeling,  and  acting,  which  life  begina  with, 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  individual  social  life ;  in 
other  words,  by  what  in  a  wide  sense  might  be  called 
hia  education^  of  which  any  deliberate  education  of 
him.  is  only  a  small  part. 

Education  in  this  wide  sense  is,  for  the  most  part, 
influence  of  others  in  various  ways ;  partly  as  causing, 
without  any  direct  action  on  the  will,  a  custom  of 
acting  in  some  particular  manner  or  indulging  a  par- 
ticular sort  of  feelings;  partly  in  directly  command- 
ing some  sort  of  action,  which  so  becomes  customary ; 
partly  in  furnishing  example;  partly  in  supplying  an 
object  to  aim  at  and  a  standard  to  judge  by;  and 
partly  in  other  ways.  But  a  portion  of  it,  in  some 
cases  large,  ia  direct  effort  of  the  individual  apphed 
to  himself,  in  what  is  called  self-education,  whether 
intellectual  or  moral. 

The  formation  of  character  is  the  change  of  feel- 
ing into  character,  or  into  habit  in  the  wide  sense; 
the  change  of  consciousness  and  sensibility,  as  prompt- 
ers of  action,  into  an  immediate  and  almost  invol- 
untary performance  of  the  action  without  preparatory 
consciousness  :  the  action  gets  more  and  more  to  do 
itself,  as  we  might  say.  This  is  the  process  of  all 
practical  learning,  i.  e.  of  all  leai'ning  the  result  of 
which  is  action,  whether  action  of  the  mind  or  of  the 
limbs. 
Learning  The  above  Consideration  is  important  in  various 

Bibiijty.  "  ways.     First,    in   all   learning    we   lose   gomething, 
though,  in  aU-  learning  which  is  of  value,  we  gain 
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more.  But  in  all  learning  some  sensibility  or  sensi- 
tiveness is  extinguished ;  familiarity  blunts.  Tliis 
is  the  meaning  of  'a  fpesli  eye'  to  tilings:  if  it  were 
possible  to  make  learnei^, aware  of  the  bearing  of  this 
fact,  it  would  give  a  n,ew  interest  to  their  learning, 
even  though,  it  should  in  ^ome  degree  diminish  the 
rapidity  of  it.  We  see  each  thing  for  the  first  time  in 
a  way  in.  which  we  shall  never  see  it  again  :  and,  if 
.we  really  valued  otir  own  mental  processes  at  their 
true  worth,  we  should  mark  out  manner  of  seeing  it, 
and  see  it  with  a  vividness  which  would  bear  fruit  in 
our  mind  afterwards.  If  the  mature  hnower  could 
add  to  his  knowledge  the  sensibiiity  of  the  ignorant, 
thirsty  for' knowledge,  his  knowledge  would  be  more 
valuable  than  it  is,  because  fresher,-  keener,  livelier. 

However  it  is  with  morals  that  I  am  concerned  Similarly 
now.     Every  one's  character  has  its  history:  it  is  a  traiaing 
tree  the  shape  of  whose  leaves,  and  flowers,  and  fruit  ^^^^ 
depends  upon  something  native,  or  in  the  seed,  but  weakenB 
whose  shape  in  general,  as  we  look  at  it,  the  direction  atrength- 
and  form  of  whose  bougha  and  branches  depend  upon  t^e'p^rae- 
a  thousand  circumstances  in  the  past.     As  the  tree*^*^^'*''^'- 
has  grown  by  the  conversion  of  sap  and  living  circum- 
ambient  bark  into   strong   but  comparatively  dead 
wood ;  as  knowledge  has  grown  by  the  correction  of 
suppositions  and  imaginations  and  their  fixing  into 
facts  and   formulas ;   so  character   has   grown   into 
comparatively  unconscious  habit  by  the  conversion  of 
ever'  active  feeling  and  impulse,  that  is,  by  a  stiffen- 
ing of  OUT  moral  being  analogous  to  the  stiffening 
and  strengthening  of  our  corporeal  frame  from  child- 
hood to  maturity. 

What  Butler  has  said  in  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  impressions  beconie  faint  as  practical  habits, 
become  strong,  is  in  reality  no  more  than  this :  it  has 
no  special  reference  to  our  moral  being ;  and  it  is  of 
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great  Importance  that  we  should  not  misconceive  and 

misapply  it, 

ButtiiiB  Though   learning,  as  I  have   said,  is  the  extin- 

Uiltl      gulshing  of  some  sensibility  or  some  consciousness  and 

sibuS-^™"  attention,  and  the  conversion  of  it  into  practical  apti- 

maytaka   tude;  yet  this  ought  to  he  always  in  order  to  the 

of  tie       development  of  higher  sensibility,  to  an   increased 

'™^'^'       consciousness  of,  and  attention  to,  objects  of  more 

consequence  with  which  the  existence  of  the  former 

sensibility"  and  consciousness  would  be  incompatible. 

The  accomplished  pianist  touches  the  keys  mechani- 

eally,  in  comparison  with  the  beginner  who  has  to 

think  where  he  shall  put  each  finger,  but  the  former 

has  only  learnt  this  mechanicalness  in  order  to  the- 

application  of  his    sensibihty  and  attention  to  the 

music  with  which  his  imagination  is  teeming,  or  the 

beauties  of  composition  which  hia  higher  sensibility 

tastes.     We  must  become  used  to  some  things  if  we 

would,  freshly  taste  and  enjoy  others. 

Character,        The  questiou  of  habit,  considered  as  something 

ledge,  is™'  supeiinduced,  or  against  nature,  was  the  first  ques- 

^wuw  ^^^^  about  habit  which  presented  itself  to  us  :  here 

growiag.    xve   have  the  question  of  habit  against  sensibility. 

What  Butler  has  said  has  reference  also  to  another 

question  which  will  shortly  arise,  that  of  habit  against 

tvill,  or  of  fixedness  of  character.     If  this  fixedness 

arose  from  increased  insensibility,  from  diminished 

moral  consciousness,  it  would  only  be  a  partial  moral 

advantage.     As  it  is,  while  the  impressions  which  go 

to  the  formation  of  moral  habits  wear  out,  other  moral 

sensibilities  develope  themselves,  and  higher   ones. 

Part  of  the  tree  is  for  strength  alone,  no  longer  soft 

and  sensible,  but  it  has  still  -besides  its  fresh  and 

living  growth.     Character,  like  knowledge,  is  only 

so  far  truly  alive  as  it  is  still  further  growing.    Some 

things  are  unquestioned,  fixed,  at  once  acted,  upon; 
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but  there  is  plenty  of  room  still  for  tuoral  thought 
and  moral  feeling.  We  have  not,  in  virtue  of  our 
habit,  become  a  machine  or  a  law. 

Of  course,  while  our  moral  character  is  forming, 
we  are  of  more  interest,  whether  to  others  or  to  our- 
selves ;  but  even  when  formed  our  moral  character 
ought  still  to  be  freshly  forming.  We  must,  if  we 
live,  grow  old  corporeally,  perhaps  intellectually,  but 
morally  we  certainly  .need  not.  And  we  are  sent 
into  the  world,  we  may  suppose,  not  only  to  do  right 
as  a  result,  but  to  have  a  moral  history  in  the  course 
of  I 


We  are  now  however  come  to  the  next  thing  to  d-itieism 
be  considered,  which  was  the  criticism  or  judgment  f^\  '"'^ 
of  character. 

Character,  as  we  have  hitherto  been  speaking  of  correct 
it,  should  be  described  as  a  matter  of  fact,  without  ^on'o™' 


manner  either  the  characters  of  individuals,  or  certain  ^  by  o- 
types  of  character.     Of  the  latter  kind  are  the  de-    ■  ■  ■ 
scriptions  by  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  :  of  the  for- 
mer, historical  descriptions  of  characters,  though  it 
is   true  that  in  these  praise  and  blame  are    often 
mixed  with  matter  of  fact. 

In  a  general  way,  our  perception  of  the  actual 
facts  of  character  is  greatly  hindered  by  our  univer- 
sal tendency  to  immediate  criticism  of  them,  or 
attribution  of  praise  and  blame.  This  is,  indeed, 
only  something  which  takes  place  in  a  great  many 
things  besides  morals,  a,nd  something  which  has  its 
good  side  as  well  as  its  bad.  It  is  a  part  of  that 
general  process-  of  learning,  or  extinction  of  sensi- 
bility, which  I  noticed,  that,  as  we  advance  in  genera- 
hzation  and  classification  and  naming,  we  notice 
particular  facts  less :  we  notice  one  fact  about  any 
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thing,  according  to  which  we  refer  it  to  a  name,  and 
then, put  it  aside  and  have  done  with  it;  as  if  then 
we.  know  everything  worth  knowing  about  it,  and 
the  whole  use  of  our  senses  were  to  enable  us  to 
ticket  things  and  put  them  on  the  shelf.  So  we 
call  a  man  by  a  general  name,  and  think  we  have 
given  his  character  :  if  this  general  name  represents 
a  fact,  as  if  we  call  him  desponding  or  cautious  or 
enterprizing,  even  so  it  may  smother  up  a  good  deal 
of  observation ;  but  if  it  represents  a  fact  with  praise 
or  blame  attached,  this  is  far  more  the  case.  As 
the  casual  observer  will  pass  by  the  most  remarkable 
Gothic  edifice,  or  the  most  peculiar  vegetable  species, 
provided  it  has  got  a  tower,  Or  stem  and  leaves,  with, 
'Oh,  it's  only  a  church,'  or  '  Oh,  it's  only  a  tree,' while 
some  very  ordinary  thing  which  he  cannot  quite  make 
out  and  give  its  name  to,  he  will  go  on  spying  at ;  so 
as  soon  as  we  can  say,  or  think  we  can  say,  He  was 
a  good  man,  or  a  bad  man,  we  notice  no  more,  while 
we  go  on  noticing  much  meaner  and  poorer  charac-  ■ 
ters,  if  only  this  seems  doubtful. 

In  speculating  on  character,  the  order  we  should 
proceed  in  is,  What  did  the  man  do  ?     Of  what  tem- 
pers or  habits  of  mind  are  these  things  which  he  did 
the  sign  ?    Are  these  tempers  or  habits  to  be  called 
good  or  bad  ?     If  we  cannot,  as  we  constantly  can- 
not, follow  this  order,  we  should  yet  keep  it  in  our 
mind,  and  be  aware  of  the  actual  course   we    are 
taking :  instead  of  which  we  constantly  confuse  all 
together,  and  are  scarcely  aware  whether  at  any  time 
we  are  concluding  from  facts  to  character,  or  from 
supposed  character  to  probable  facts. 
loBophy   "        One  of  the  simplest  and  clearest  views  which  can 
Xwed^as  ^^  taken  about  moral  philosophy  in  general  is,  that 
the  M,tion.  it  is  the  rationale  of  criticism,  or  judgment,  about 
critiBiam.   character  and  action.     This  criticism  we  are  sure  to 
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6x61*0136.  A  very  larg6  part  of  liuraan  thouglit  and. 
converaatioa  isabout  it.  In  reality  very  little  paina 
ia  taken  by  people  to  have  any  principle  in  then- 
judgnienta  in  this  matter,  or  to  make  the  judgments 
at  all  consistently.  The  epithets  used  constantly 
involve  the  two  elements  of  a  description  of  supposed 
fact  and  a  judgment  about  it,  of  approval  or  blame  : 
and  constantly  it  is  the  latter  element  only  which  haa 
force  in  the  mind  of  the  user  of  the  epithet.  The 
worst  people  are  quite  as  fond  of  using  epithets  con- 
veying moral  blame  as  the  best,  though  one  would 
have  thought  that  in  their  mouths  they  could  convey 
no  blame :  the  blame  as  connected  with  the  action 
they  show  by  their  own  lives  they  do  not  mind  :  it 
is  blame  in  general,  the  conveyance  of  ill  opinion,  in 
which  the  force  of  the  epithet,  as  they  use  it,  resides. 

Surely,  if  it  is  worth  while  having  principles  upon 
which  to  make  our  judgments  in  nature  and  art,  it 
is  equally  so  as  to  human  character.  There  is  an 
evident  analogy,  as  we  haye  seen  already  in  speaking 
of  the  face  and  form  :  we  talk  of  features  of  character, 
painting  character,  &c.  :  and  so,  in  regard  to  the 
description  of  character  as  in  regard  to  art,  there  are 
two  kinds  of  correctness,  accuracy  as  to  the  facts, 
lightness  as  to  the  ideal  or  standard  of  judgment. 

The  exhibiting  moral  philosophy  aa  criticism  of  this 
kind-will  doubtless  be  looked  at  by  some  with  jea- 
lousy. For  such  criticism  seems  a  human  creation, 
a  matter  "of'  imagination  only.  But  in  reality,  this 
jealousy  is  applicable,  in  a  measure,  to  everything 
which  r  have  said  about  moral  philosophy,  and  also 
to  that  view  of  it  which  deals  with  the  to  koXoV,  the 
honestum,  or  with  moral  taste,  or  with  '  high  and 
low.'  What  I  have  said  is,  that  moral  philosophy  ia 
imagination,  whatever  it  is  besidea ;  and  I  think  it 
is  a  great  deal  besides.     Even  if  all  that  could  be 
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aaid  was  tliat,  as  we  are  aure  to  judge  and  talk, about 
character,  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  do  it,  if  we 
can,  conaiatently  and  reasonably,  this  would  be  some- 
thing ;  but  I  think  that,  we  exercise  our  thoughts 
about  character,  because  there  ia  aomething  really  to 
be  known  about  it,  in  the  same  way  as  we  exercise 
our  eyes  in  looking,  because  there  is  something 
really  to  be  seen ;  so  that,  in  exercising  our  minds 
reasonably  about  character,  we  are  increasing  our 
knowledge  of  something  real,  which  I  call  the  moral 
universe,  in  the  aame  way  as,  in  using  our  eyes 
intelligently,  we  are  increasing  our  knowledge  of  the 
physical  universe.  For  all  that  we  know,  every- 
thing may  be  imagination,  as  I  have  said  a  good 
many  times  ;  but  wo  have  no  more  reason  to  conclude 
this  of  the  moral  universe  than  of  the  physical.  It 
is  but  our  own  thought  which  leads  ua  to  either,  and 
it  lead  a  us  to  both. 
Tiiepriii-  The  principles  of  excellence  of  character  must 
moral  ori-  depend  upon  those  of  value  of  action,  and  in  going 
th^^ame^  through  them  I  should  simply  repeat-  what  I  have 
^F^^'l     said   before.     The   two    main   principles   would  '  be 

termine     utility  or  serviceableness,  and  'elevation  or  superiority 
tliflTalue    ,  ,/■  1  I  J 

oi  aetioDa.  to  semahness. 

The  science  of  character  is,  as  I  have  said,' the 

true  and  original  Ethics,  as  in  Aristotle,     It  wants, 

as  a  foundation  for  it,  the  science  of  action,  which  I 

have  spoken  of  under  the  names  of  aretaics  and  de- 

ontics"^';.  and  so  far  as  this  science  of  action  has  not 

been  brought  out,  that  of  ethics  is  deficient. 

Aristotle's         The    Aristotelian  theory  of  virtue  is  ezactly  a 

esaeiiTialiy- theory  of  criticism  of  character.     It  deals  with  the 

fOT^^h  elements  or  facts  of  character,  which,  as  I  mentioned, 

he  fails  to  are  feelings ;  the  ideal  referred  to  is  really  an  ideal  of 

tisfaotory  character,  not  of  action,  or  -of  the  object  of  pursuit. 

rationale. 

1  See'  J).  102, 
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The  virtue  of  fortitude,  for  instance,  is  in  this  view 
tlie  amount  of  self-confidence,  in  presence  of  alarming 
objects,  whicli  tlie  ideally  virtuous  man,  or  the  man 
whom  people  consider  virtuous,  has  :  more  self-confi- 
dence than  this  is  rashness,  less  is  cowardice.  Un- 
fortunately Aristotle  does  not  tell  us,  nor  without 
much  more  upon  duty,  and  the  ideal  of  human  action, 
and  the  value  and  purpose  of  actioji,  could  he  tell  us, 
on  what  principle  we  are  to  ascertain  what  amount  of 
self-confidence  is  desirable.  His  reference  is  only  to 
feeling  and  character  and  the  general  estimation 
shown  in  actual  language. 

Viewing  the  Aristotelian  Ethics  in  this  light,  we 
see  why  they  attribute  such  importance  to  y^erpioTi^s, 
middleness  or  moderation.  Extraordinary  particular 
virtuousness  is  difficult  to  deal  with  according  to  any 
ideal  of  character.  Ideally  good  character  must  ex- 
clude not  only  vice,  but  extravagance  of  virtue.  And 
the  ideal  of  character  being  thus  more  difficult  to 
imagine  than  the  ideal  of  action  or  of  object,  the 
criticism  of  character  is  correspondingly  more  .diffi- 
cult. 

There  ia  scarcely  any  one  of  the  simpler  feelings  what  is 
which  does  not  lead  to  good  or  to  bad  action,  accord-  f^^^^ 
ing  to  circumstances.    Doing  good  or  forbearing  from  ^^  '.'"'- 
Wrong  may  be  the  result  either  of  boldness  or  ofoharacter? 
cowardice  :  the  feeling  of  fairness  may  make  a  man 
grateful  or  revengeful :  kindness  may  lead  to  falsehood 
or  injustice;  all  this  is  familiar.     Hence  character 
is  spoken  of  as  'mixed.'     The  tenn  implies  a  certain 
confusion  of  thought,  as  if  the  elements  of  character 
were  virtues  and  vices,  rather  than  feelings  which  ac- 
cording to  circumstances  may  lead  to  virtue  and  vice : 
it  is  like  talking  of  a  face  being  mixed  of  beauty,  and 
ugliness.     There  is  something  of  the  same  confusion 
in  our  speaking  of  a  character  as  being  'inconsistent.' 
G.  29 
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The  phrase  is  probably  used  where  there  is  some 
strong  feeling,  which,  in  some  cases  leads  to  right, 
in  others  to  wrong,  aiid  what,  we  may  call  naturally 
in  both  cases:  it  would,  in  many -respects,  be  more 
properly  applicable  where  the  feeling,  while  acting 
freely  towards  the  right,  is  controlled  and  prevented 
by  principle  from  acting  towards  the  wrong  :  the  in- 
consistency would  the.n  be  b,  merit.  As  commonly 
used,  it  either  implies  an  ideal  attained  in  some  par- 
ticulars, unattained  in  others  (which  of  course  describes 
ail  actual  character),  or  it  implies  a  notion  formed  by 
us  of  the  character,  and  some  action  inconsistent  with 
the  notion  :  the  notion  is  of  course  so  far  inadequate. 
The  extent  to  which  all  actual  character  is  mixed 
sometimes  comes  out  in  a  very  startling  manner,  and 
is  one  of  the  things  which,  now  and  then,  most  in- 
cline people  to  doubt  about  morality  altogether.  It 
ought  not  to  have  any  effect  of  this  kind,  bo  far  as  we 
think  reasonably  about  it. .  It  gives  always  a  hold 
upon  the  bad,  and  it  need  not  make  us  distrust  the 
good,  though  it  m^ay  fairly  make  them  in  some  degree 
distrust  themselves.  It  will  come  rather  into  consi-. 
deration  in  what  I  am  now  going  to  speak  about,  the 
relation  of  will  to  character. 

Will  in  There  are  three  things  belonging  to  character  a 

maa  er .  g^^^jj  ^g^^j  |^]j.g  each  other,  but  not  exactly  the  same  ; 
which  I  will  call  strength,  individuality,  and  abund-. 
ance. 

may  be  Strength  of  character  depends  upon  the  degree  in 

Bton^i    which  will  is  involved  in  the. habits    or  character.. 

of  ohiwac-  This  may  be  in  various  ways  :  the  main  feature  of  it 
is  resistance  to  temptation  in  virtue  of  habit  com-' 
bined  with  more  or  less  of  living  principle  or  consci- 
ousness. If  there  were  not  the  habit  or  usage,  it 
woiild   be    simply  strength  of  will :   if  there  were 
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nothing  but  the  usage,  it  would  be  a  sort  of  strong 
stupidity  or  imperceptiveness  ;.  and  we  must  beware 
lest,  in  speaking  of  moral  conduct  as  habitual,  we 
should  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  it  to  be  of  this 
kind.  .  .  ■ 

Iiidividuality  of  character  is  inarkedneSs.  It  im-  individu- 
pliea  a  certain  degree  5f  strength  of  character,  because  cbaraoter, 
the  individuality  has  to  be  maintained  against  a  good 
deal  which  tends  to  make  all  characters  alike  and 
ordinary.  But  individuality  of  thought  and  feeling 
may  coexist  with  a  character  which,  from  want  of 
energy  of  will,  is  ordinary  and  unmarked. 

Abundance  of  character  implies  the.  existence  of  a ^J'"^^^''''? 
good  deal  of  perceptlven'ess  or  sensibility  to  start  ter. 
with,  and  then  of  something  betweeji  strength  and 
individuality,  or  involving  both*  A  character  may  be  . 
strong,  but  yet  poor  and  uninteresting :  by  abundance 
(if  character  I  mean  that  theye  is  a  good  deal  of  fea- 
ture in  it,  as  there  may  be  much  expressiveness  in  a 
face. 

The  consideration  of.  will  in  character  is  of  most  ^'^ 
consequence  in  connexion  with  the  consideration  of  oharactei-. 
will  against  character.  This  latter,  as  we  may  readily 
see,  is  the  same  as  will  employed  in  the  formation  of 
character.  For  .from  the  first  of  action,  there  begins 
to  be  something  of  habit :  so  far  as  habits  are  formed 
as  a  result  of  successive  exertions  of  will,  these  exer- 
tions are  efforts  against  some  resistance.  When  the 
habits  are  formed  there  is  the  will  to  action  which 
the  habit  involves  or  produces.  This  will,  we  will 
say,  ia  strong  according  to  the  strength  of  the  cha- 
racter. '  Is  it  all-powerful  ?  Is  all  our  will  or  power 
involved  in  the  habits,  in  the  same  way  as  much  of 
our  sensibility  is  extinguished  by  them,  so  that  our 
conduct  in  the  future,  when  character  is  formed,  is 
rendered  in  a  manner  necessary?  Or  is  there  room 
29—2 
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left  still  for  will,  sucK  as  that  wliich  by  ita  re] 
exercise  generated  the  habits  in  the  first  instance  ? 
The  force         There  is  no  question  in  all  moral  philosophy  more 
^  ^eai  '^  important  than  this,  in  various  ways. 
"^rtaVo""-         ^^^  quaei-necessity  of  a  man's  action  according  to 
the  habits  which  he  has  formed  is  looked  at  by  But- 
ler as  a  matter  of  great  moral  consequence  for  en- 
couragement,  as  affording  a  pledge  that  the  virtuous 
will   continue  virtuous,  or   be  able  to  stand  in  his 
virtue, 
but  the  The  circumstances  of  the  vicious  are  not  exactly 

aJ^ii  to  the  same  in  this  respect  as  those  of  the  virtuous,  for 
hlbitTof  "^-^^^^  is  not  likely  to  be  effort  on  a  man's  paxt  to  make 
stilt  more  himself-  vicious,  as  we  may  conceive  effort  to  make 
^oB.  ■  .    himself,  from  vicious,  virtuous :  but  still  it  is  clear 
that  if  the  habits  do  become  to  this  extent  stiffened 
and    set,    and:  the  stiffening   means    so   much,  the 
vicious  also  is  likely  to  remain  vicious.     And  this 
consequence  Butler  contemplates  and  makes  use  of 
also. 

But  morals  would  be  in,  a  poor  position  if  we  did 
not  admit,  and  that  to  the  very  utmost,  the  possibi- 
lity of  reformation  in  men.  There  is  much  complica- 
tion in  all  this,  and  for  different  moral  purposes,  meji 
urge  the  thing,  and  with  reason,  in  various  ways. 
We  say,  By  a  course  of  vice  you  are  by  degrees  pro- 
ducing in  yourself  vicious  habits  which  wUl  at  last  be 
all-powerful  in  you.  But,  if  we  are  speaking  to  any 
in  whom  vicious  habits  are  formed,  .we  must  not  use 
this  language,  nor  would  it  be  true  :  we  must  use 
the  opposite  language  with  all  the  more  vigour  be- 
cause of  the  tendency  "in  the  man  himself  to' believe 
he  cannot  change,  and  because  of  the  tendency  of  this 
belief  to  produce  the  thing  beheved.  And  so  if,  to 
beheve  in  the  security  of  the  virtuous,  we  must  be- 
lieve in  the   hopelessness  of  the  vicious,  it  will  be 
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better  for  ua  to  give  up  botli  beliefs.  The  cardinal 
point  of  morality  ia  the  belief  in  the  liberty  and  the 
all-powerfulnese  of  the  will^ :  if  a  man  really  believes 
in  that  aa  to  himself,  no  vicioua  habit  can  enslave  him. 

Independent    of    any   moral   considerations,  the  riiispower 
belief  that  a  man  acts  necessarily  according  to  bis  may  be 
character  is  held  in  a  double  way,  philosopliically  and  eXw  on 
simply  practically.     The  former  is  when  we  mean  by  ^[^^^^^ 
character   the  sum  of  ail  the  circumstances  which  ticai 
have   hitherto  influenced  the  man,  which  now,  in 
conjunction   with   the  circumstances  of  the  present 
occasion,  will   determine  his  conduct-     This  ia  the 
moral  ayllogism^.    The  other  is  when  we  believe  very 
strongly  in  custom,  and  not  strongly  in  conscience  and 
force  of  will,  which  ia  the  case  with  many ;  w6  then 
say,  the-  man  will  wish  perhaps  to  do  so  and  so,  will 
feel  a  good  deal  about  the  matter,  but  still,  in  the 
result,  he  will  act  aa  he  has  been  accustomed  to  do.    " 

In  both  these  cases  it  is ,  supposed  that,  from  a 
man's  past  we  may  predict  his  future,  and  only  not 
infallibly,  because  of  course  we  aVow  that  our  know- 
ledge is  doubtful  and  limited. 

As  some  would  predict  all  a  man's  future  action  Some  de- 
from  his  character,  so  others  would  predict  it  all,  his  power  of 
character  included,  from  his  constitution.      And  ittSt'^^'^wm- 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  the  same  reason,  and  the  *"  °'^JJ'   ': 
same  want  of  reason,  in  both  these  proceedings.    We  ■original 
can  predict  of  course  in  both  cases,  but  very  condi- 
tionally.    A  man  is  never  without  character,  and  Ms 
character  ia  never  fully  formed.    -His  constitution,  aa 
we  call  it,  is  his  character  to  begin  with  :  his  charac- 
ter to  end  with  we  never  see.      Habit  is  a  second 


'  Tliat  is,  of  the  spiritual  jsiuoiple  at  work  within  man.  A  possible 
miaimderstanding  is  goarded  against  in  the  parallel  .passage  in  App.  A, 
p.  462.    Ed. 

'  Aristotle,  Elh.  VI.  12. 
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nature  to  him ;  aa  much  as  a  second  nature,  but  -no 
more:  and,  as  it  was  possible  to  superinduce  a  second 
nature  upon  the  first,  so  it  is  possible,  in  the  same 
way,  to  superinduce  a  third  nature,' more  habit,  upon 
the  second,  and  so  on.  The  believers  in  habit,  or 
character,  as  indefeasible,  may  fairly  be  set  against 
the  believers  in  constitution,  or  nature,  as  such.  The 
latter  consider  that  habit,  as  against  nature,  is  some^ 
thing  utterly  weak  and  superficial,  against  which  na- 
ture, when  occasion  arisesrwill  always  assert  itself,  a-s 
the  cat-nature  asserted  itself  in-  the  priocess  of  the 
fable,  when  a  mouse  came  into  view.  We  may  fairly 
conclude,  that  what  admits  at  all  of  being  so  thought 
of,  cannot  at  any  rate  be  so  powerful  as  to  determine 
all  the  man's  future  action,  when  nature  was  not 
powerful  enough  for  this.  Will,  in  fact,  holds  its 
ground  against  both,  not  of  course  absolutely:  nature 
determines  something,  as  ■  I  said  in  speaking  of  a 
man's  inward  and  outward  nature  and  features : 
habit  goes,  on  and -determines  more:  but  they  do  not 
determine  all. 
What  ia  The  Consideration  of  mixture  of  character,  which  I 

mixtare  spoke.  of  a  short  time  since,  comes  in  most  harmoni- 
ously with  this.  When  we  speak  of  good  and  bad 
habits,  we  must  remember  that  we  are  speaking  of 
what  I  may  call  realities  of  the  second  order :  the 
habits  are  actually  of  benevolence,  of  justice,  of  re- 
vengefulness,  of  whatever  it  may  be,  to  which  we 
attach  the  notions  and  give  the  names,  and  with 
reason,  of  good  and  bad.  As  when  we  talk  of  hand- 
some features  ;  the  features  are,  as  a  fact,  of  a  parti- 
cular shape,  which  shape  we  call,  and  ought  to  have 
a  reason  for  calling,  a  handsome  shape.  Thus  each 
vicious  habit,  as  a  fact,  has  in  it  various  elements 
which  are  not  vicious.  These  do  not  make  it  not 
vicious,  or  not  to  be  condemned  as  strongly  as  we 
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please  :  but  they  are  an  argument  againat  oiir  consi- 
dering it  such  as  to  preclude  any  virtuous  action  in 
the  matter  whiclt  it  concerns,  or  any  cliange  for  tKe 
better  :  for  here  are  the  seeds  and  rudiments  of  such 
virtuous'  action  already.  Character  in  each  person  is, 
as  to  the  facts  of  it,  something  most  complicated  and 
individual,  with  dormant,  buds,  so  to  speak,  all  about 
it,  which  may  shoot  out^  under  favourable  circum- 
stances-, into  directions  wiiich  we  never  dream  of, 
good  or  bad. 

There  remains  to  be  discussed  what  I  called  the  win  inie- 
consideration  of  will  as  independent  of  character,  oharaete^' 
Have  I  not  been  saying  too  much  altogether  about 
character  or  habit  ?  Is  it  desirable  we  should  be  to 
so  great  an  extent  creatuxes  ■  of  habit,  'even  moral 
liabit  ?  Is  there  much  significance  in  the  notion  of 
moral  education  ?  or  much  advantage  in  exercising 
and  disciplining  ourselves  to  virtue  ? 
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and  kindly  feeling,  the  two  spriiigs.of 
Sf^^^a-  virtue,  act  not  only  to  direct  particular  actions,  but  also  to 
raoter.       lay  up  a  stock  or  store  of  force  for  future  good  action  in  the 
fact  of  good  or  virtuous  habit. 

It  ia  convenient  to  make  the  following  distifictions : 
starting  with  feelings,  as  the  most  transitory,  we  go  on  to 
dispositions  (which  are  more  or  less  permanent  feehngs,  or- 
conditions  of  the  mind  in  regard  of  feelings),  and  finally  to 
character  or  aggiegate  of  dispositions.  Dispositions  again 
may  be  conveniently  distinguished  into  such  as  are  consti- 
tutional; siich  as  unconsciously  become  habitual;  and  such 
as  more  or  less  consciously  are  made  so.  Habit  is  a  word 
which,  in  its  own  proper  meaning,  signifies  state  of  mind,  or 
way  in  which  the  mind  is  or  has  itself,  but  which,  in  the 
use  of  language,  has  come  very  muph  to  signify  that  un- 
conscious tendency  to  do  things,  and  facility  in  doing  them, 
which  is  brought  about  in  the  case  of  bodily  movements 
by  practice  and  repetition :  in  this  respect  it  has  also  come 
into  close  resemblance  of  signification  with  'custom'  or 
'  usage '.  It  is  important  however,  in  using  the  word  hahit 
for  ethical  purposes,  to  keep  in  mind  what,  in  that  appli- 
cation, it  must  mean,  and  not  to  follow  too  immediately  the 
analogy  either  of  bodily  movements  or  general  usage. 
Virtuous-  Virtuousness  is  a  disposition  made  habitual  more  or  less 
LabitmT  consciously  and  of  purpose.  It  is  this,  both  because  it  is,  aa 
disposi-  regards  one  of  its  sources,  stored  up  conscientiousness  fthis  . 
"■  latter  being  in  its  nature  deliberate),  and  also  because  this 

storing  Up  itself  is  one  of  the"  things  which  conscientiousness 

'  The  last  chapter  ends  abraptly,  merely  introducing  the  discussion 
of 'will  independent  of  character'.  Appendix  A,  taten  from  MS.  T, 
seems  to  give  an  answer  to  several  qnestions  propounded  there,  B,  0, 
and  D  supply  fmther  details  for  the  general  discussion  on  habit  and 
character.    J!d, 
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prompts  to.  The  feeling  of  conscientiousness  moves  us  to 
take  care,  not  only  foV  our  immediate  action,  but  for  our 
prospective  action  and  whole  moral  life, 

I  do  not  think  that  the  view  is  correct,  which  considers  The  origi- 
that  it-  is  impulse  only  that  generates,  and  that   all   that  ^entg^oj 
principle   (reason,  conscience)  has  to  do  is  to  regulate.     I  virtue, 
tiiiiik  that  conscientiousness  or  deliberate'reason  is  itself  an  ^'afSi- 
original  source  of  aotion.     The  mixture  of  these  two  sources  ^g>  are 
of  action  belongs  to  our  conception  of  moral  chai-acter  from  gnished  by 
the  first  to  the  last  of  it.     The. notion  of  the  overlaying  of  liabit. 
them  both  hy  habit,  and  then  of  the  transformation  of  them 
both  into  habit,  seems  to  me  a  gradual  extinction  of  the 
moral  pereonality.     The  reality  of  thia  latter  consists  in  the 
liveliness  of  the  sensibilities  and  the  strength  of  the  conscious 
principle  in  conjunction  the  one  with  the  other :  if  either  of 
these  entirely  superseded  the  other,  there  would  be  no  longer 
hwman  virtuousness.    We  might  imagine  a  being  .acting  by 
deliberate  reason  alone  for  the  absolute  best ;  tfutt  would  not 
be  a  man  :  we  might  imagine  a  being  again  swayed  always, 
without  any  self-guidance,  by  impulse  to  the  best ;  in  such  a 
case,  where  there  was  no  self-possession  or  consciousness,  we 
could  hardly  say  there  was  ihoral  life  at  all..    But  the  sap- 
position  of  a  being  moving  only  by  habit,  even  infallibly  to 
virtue,  would  be  worse  than  either  of  these.     Such  a  being 
would  be  little  other  than  a  machine.     Virtue  in  him  would, 
have  no  meaning,  and  no  interest. 

If  we  speak  of  moral  babits  in  general,  and  in  relation  to 
the  larger  and  higher  acts  of  virtue  as  well  as  to  more  fre- 
quent and  familiar  ones,  I  do  not  think  that  the  formation  of 
habits  is  the  obliteration  or  extinction  of  the  sensibility  and 
the  consciousness  which  in  the  firat  instance  led  to  them. 
The  virtue  which  is  laid  up  in  the  form  of  habit  serves  both 
to  determine  of  itself,  without  special  attention,  a  large  mass 
of  action,  and  also  to  furnish  a  substratum  or  foundation  for" 
larger  and  higher  acts  of  virtue  (the  smaller  ones  thus  iu  a- 
manner  taking  care  of  themselves)  which  -are  done  with  as 
much  of  deliberate  consciousness  and  lively  sensitiveness  as 
if  virtue  was  not  an  old  thing  in  the  mind,  but  were  at  this 
•moment , fresh  and  young.  The  same  impressions  repeated 
may  get  weaker  and  weaker,  but  life  and  action  are  wide, 
and  there  is  ever  a  possibility  of  fresh  ones :  with  regard  to 
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much  of  action,  we  may  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow 
former  precedents  of  our  own  conduct;  but  it  is  pretty  certain, 
that  new  emergencies  will  arise,  which  will  call  for  moral 
deliberation  and  resohition,  and  I  think  we  have  no  reason  to 
regret  that  it  is  so. 
On  tha  The  meaning  of  describing  virtnousne^  aa  an  habitual 

bana,  fad-  disposltioh  is  this;     A  good  action  may  be  done,  and  from 
ingaiid      good  motives,  on  principle  or  feeling  regarding  that'  action 
must  be-    alone,  and  not  at  all  made  what  it  is  by  the  atate'of  mind  of 
oome-ha-    ti^g  doer,  or  even  quite  in.  opposition  to  what  that  state  of 
mind  "would  lead  us  to  expect.    Under  certain  circximstances,- 
conduct  of  this  kind  may  be  the  mere  virtuous,  in  the  sense 
of  meritorious,  from  its  inconsistency  with  the  general  cha^ 
racter.     But  speaking  generally,  the  principle  and  impulse 
which  are  brought  to  bear' upon  the  question.  Is  an  action  to 
be  done  or  not  ?  are  an  accumulation,  and  have  been  made 
what  they,  are  by  previous  deterniination  and  action.    Habits 
ef  thought  and  feeling  are  always  forming,  and  it  is  a  part  of 
virtuousness  that  what  is  thus  formed  should  be  virtuotis : 
virtuous  feeling  or  resolve' on  the  spur  of  each  separate  occa- 
sion, though,  so  faf  as  it  existSj  to  be  acknowledged  as  true 
and  valuable,  yet,  considering  what  man  is,  is  not  complete 
or    all  that  is  wanted,  because  in  reality  there   is  a  con- 
tinuousness  in  man's  moral  being;  he  is  not  simply  a  machiue 
to  produce  good  results.     And  in  reality  the  action  cannot 
be   good,  except  by.  occiasional  fits  and   st.arts,  unless  the 
manner  of  thinking  and  judging,  which  mark  the  habit  or 
state  of  mind,  are  so. 
Still  good         Ethical  philosophy,  however,  has  not  unfrequently  treated 
v^'abie     ^^^^  question  as  if  the  value  of  good  actions  consisted  in  the 
m  itself,     fact  that  good  habits  were  formed  by  doing  them,,  and  as  if 
b-^afpro-'  ^^^^  were  the  main  reason  for  doing  them.     The  real  reason 
duetiye  of  for  doing  them  is  iirst  and  foremost  objective,  on  their  own 
^°      *    '  account,  not  subjective,  on  account  of  any  effect  they  may 
have  on  us.     No  doubt,  it  is  also  an  important  consideration 
that  by  the  repeated  resolution  to  do  them  we  are  making 
ourselves,  in  habit  or  state  of  mind,  better,  as  by  an  opposite 
proceeding  we  should  be  making  ourselves  worse ;  but  in 
regard  of  primary  reason,  the  habits-  are  for  the  sake  of  the 
actions,  not  the  actions  for  the  sake  of  the  habits. 

Virtuousness  then,  in  its  best  form  or  as  it  should  be,  is  a 
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taught,  learnt,  practised,  habit,  never  becoming  habitual  to 
auch  an  extent  as  to  destroy  the  principle  and  impulse  which 
formed  the  habit,  never  secure  therefore  against  possibility 
of  much  exceptional  action,  and  never  secure  against  a 
change  or  imleaming  the  habit  again ;  but  still  affording  a 
very  strong  probability  that  the  action  will  be  according  to 
•the  habit  and  that  the  habit  wil5  continue. 

The  question  here  suggests  itself  whether  virtue  is  ac-Somebave 
cepted  by  the  soul  .£is  something  good  and  atin  to  it,  or  ^^^^^^'^ 
whether  it  is  accepted  indeed,  it  .may  be,  hut  as  something  auunnatu- 
alien  and,  except  for  habit,  disagreeable.  This  view  of  the  "^^  ^^'*- 
action  of  habit,  as  reconciling  us  (or  doing  even  more  than 
this)  with  what  is  otherwise  distasteful,  is  so  far  apparent  in 
Aristotle,  as  that  virtue  according  to  him  is  often  a  matter 
of  effort  and  self-restraint,  and  that  whatever  of  pain  there 
may  be  in  these  is  by  habit  diminished  or  removed,  Plato 
in  the  lirst  book  of  the  Republic  touches  on  a  more  impor- 
tant manner  in  which  virtue  has  been  considered  distasteful 
to  the  soul,  that  notion,  namely,  with  which  the  name  of 
Hobhes  has  been  most  associated  in  modem  times,  that  the 
consulting  the  interests  of  others  in  preference  to  our  own,  is 
a  thing  so  repugnant  to  human  nature  that,  if  men  do-it,  it 
must  be  because  they  are  forced  to  it,  and  if  they  do  it  with 
any  apparent  willingness  or  pleasure,  the  cause  must  he  that 
training  and  habit  have  reconciled  them  to  what,  of  itself, 
they  could  not  like.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  the  exact  oppo- 
site to  the  Stoic  view  that  virtue  is  native  to  the  soul,  and 
what  it  really  likes  the  best ;  the  view  of  Aristotle,  that  it  is 
superinduced,  but  not  as  it  were  by  force  Or  as  something 
unpleasant,  holding  a  middle  place. 

That  we  do  right,  if  we  do  it,  freely,  and  yet  with  a 
pressure  or  urgency  of  it  upon  us,  is  the  feeling  of  moral 
obbgation;  and  that  somefact  or  objective  reality  corresponds 
to  this  latter,  is  generally  a  part  of  the  feeling  also.  It  is  no 
wonder  that,  in  theattempt  to  explain  this  almost  self-con- 
tradictory feeling,  one  side  or  another  of  it  should  be  ignored. 
The  view  which  I  have  just  been  alluding  to,  is  to  the  effect, 
that  no  virtuous  action  is  really  done  freely;  that  it  is  the 
result  of  a  force  upon  us ;  that  whereas  a  certain  part  of  the 
ancient  ethics  taught  that  no  man  ii  willingly,  or  of  choice, 
evil,  the  pi'opor  teaching  would  have  been  that  no  man  is 
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'  willingly,  or  of  choice,  good ;  that  we  are  framed  to  do  good, 
to  a  certain  degree,  and  -to  take  a  sort  of  pleasure  in  it,  as 
many  kinds  of  animals  may  be  trained  to  do  many  tkings 
moat  alien  from  anything  which  we  can  call  their  real 
nature;  that  from  dread  of  each  other's  wickedness,  and 
the  probable  ill  consequences  of  that  to  ourselves,  we  are 
driven  to  be  in  a  certain  degree  virtuous,  and  to  train  others' 
to  be  so ;  that  with  the  view  of  enforcing  fairly  upon  all  this 
■which  all  so  dislike,  we  arm,  in  the  law  and  other  '  sanctions ' 
of  morality,'  certain  arbitrary  powers,  which  command  and, 
on  failure  of  obedience,  punish;  that  we  try  also  to  take  off 
the  edge  of  the  dislike  itself  by  habit,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  succeed  in  doing  so. 
It  is  really  The  real  truth  in  regard  to  this  is  that,  though  virtue  is 
whioh  is  matter  of  habit,  yet  it  is  not  to  its  habitualness  only  that  is 
esBBiitial  due  the  pleasure  which  wo  take,  if  we  do  take  such,  in  it, 
develop"  ^^^  ^^  itseSf  also.  We  aro  trained  to  he  virtuous,  hut  not  by^ 
ment  o(  g,  training  similar  in  kind  to  that  which,  with  some  animals, 
tuce?"^"  is  able  to  make  them-  do  extraordiiiary  feats  and  things 
entirely  different  from  that  which  they  would  do  in  a  state 
of  nature,  but  by  au  education,  which  the  natural  state 
itself  requires,  in  order  to  bring  it  out  and  develope  it ;  an 
education  such  as,  even  with  the  inferior  animals  (for  whom 
nature,  mindful  of  the  difficulties  of  education  with  them, 
has  provided  greater  facility  of  learning  than  for  us),  is  needed 
to  enable  them  to  tly  or  perform  any  other  natural  move- 
ment. If  it  is  not  our  nature  to  bo  virtuous,  it  is  our  nature 
to  learn  virtue ;  and  to  learn  virtue  rather  than  vice,  in  the 
same  way  in  which  (though  in  fact  sight  itself  is  a  matter  of 
learning  just  as  virtue  is)  it  is  our  nature  to  learn  to  see 
things  rightly,  rather  tha^  wrongly  and  different  from  what 
they .  are.  I  have  mentioned  before  that  this  is  the  real 
point  of  the  question,  whether  ideas  of  virtue  and  of  moral 
obligation  come,  or  do  not  come,  as  matters  of  teaching 
and  education :  if  they  do  so  come,  they  come  as  what, 
we  may  aay,  was  meant  to  be  taught,  as  something  which 
we  should  not  be  ourselves,  should  not  be  men,  without; 
not  as  something  accidental  and  superadded. '  taught  us 
for  a  purpose,  and  in  regard  of  which  the  question  might 
arise,  ■  whether  it  was  alien  to  our  nature  or  not,  whether 
it  were  well  for  us  to  learn  it  or  not.     The  habits  'of  virtue 
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are  needed  to  complete  our  nature  ;  they  are  not  aomethiug 
superadded  to  it.         . 

There  is  yet  another  thing  to  te  noticed. 

The  euppoBition  of  formed  habits  giving  a  great  security  Habit  in 
against  action  in  opposition  to  them  is  no  doubt  to  a  con-  ''^'^  '^ 
aiderable  extent  true. "   But  we  must  remember  that  wo  are  faTonrable 
not  entitled  to  make  any  supposition  on  the  side  of  virtue  in  ^^"J^^ 
this, respect,  wMch  we  are  not  prepared 'also  to  make  wponvice. 
.the  side  of  vice.     If  confirmed  virtuous  habit  is;  as  habit, 
omnipotent  and  unchangeable,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  we 
should  have  to  consider  confirmed  vicious  habit  as  irreform- 
able.     And  rather  than  do  this,  it  seems  to  me  -  that  it  is 
better  that  we  should  consider  the  security  of  confirmed  vir- 
tuousness  to  reside,  not  so  much  in  the  habitualness  resulting 
from,  repetition  and  custom,  as  in  the  strength  of  the  prin- 
ciple.    The  former  acts  for  virtue  and  vice  alike  and  im- 
partially.   It  is  sure  to  act  on  the  side  of  vice ;  it  is  our  duty 
to  enlist  it,  for  ourselves  and  others,  on  the  ■  side  of  virtue. 
But  what  is  on  the  side  of  virtue  and  cannot  act  on  the  side 
of  vice,  is  conscious  principle. 

The  more  we  attend  to  what  we  do,  the  more  we  are 
anxious  to  justify  it  to  ourselves :  the  less  we  act  from  simple 
habit  without  such  attention,  the  better  it  is  for  virtue,  and 
the  worse  for  vice.  And  the  same  in  regard  of  emotions :  the 
mass  of  emotion,  though  irregular  and  untrustworthy,  is 
kindly,  and  acts  on, the  side  of  virtue  rather  tlian  on  that  of 
vice.  If  therefore  it  were  the  case  that  habit,  as  a  source  of 
action,  superseded  conscious  principle  and  emotional  impres- 
sion to  the  extent  to  which  some,  and  I  think  Bntler,  con- 
sider it  does,  mankind  would  not  be  more  virtuous  than 
they  are,  but  less  so  t  in  the  combat  between  virtue  and  vice, 
habit  is  neutral :  it  is  other  things  superadded  to  habit, 
which  make  virtue  the  stronger.  Habit  is  not  therefore  a 
merciful  provision  of  the  Creator  on  the  side  of  virtue :  it  is 
simply  a  condition  or  quality  of  human  nature,  which  con- 
stantly does  serve  virtue  and  always  may  be  made  to  do"  so, 
hut  which  serves  against  virtue  also. 

And   to  me,  there  is  something  more  grievous  in  the?^A^^®^*' 
thought  of  the  bad  being  irrecoverable  than  there  is  pleasing  power  o( 
in  thethought  of  the  good  being  secure.     The  strong  feehng  ""^."j? 
of  the  invincibleneas  of  habit  seems  to  me  not  to  belong  to  habit  ia 
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of  great  the  virtuous  frame  of  mind,  and  not  to  aid  virtue,  but  the 
portMioe '  opposite.  Anything  which  weakens  our  feeling  of  the  force 
of  human  free-will  (I  ana  not  speaking  now  in  a  religiom 
view,  of  human  free-will  in  relation  to  any  divine  influence) 
acts,  it  seems  to  nie,  really  on  the  side  of  vice,  not  on  that  of 
virtue.  It  is  virtue  that  is  the  strength,  vice  that  is  the 
■weakness,  as  the  very  names  denote.  The  more  therefore 
inward  ■  spring  and  force  is  supposed  to  maintain  iteelf 
inextinguishable  to  the  last,  against  any  overpowering  in- 
fluences such  as  that  of  habit,  the  better  for  virtue.  Habit 
is  second  nature,  and  this  phrase  exactly  expresses  the 
Aristotelic  notion  of  habit  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  i 
it  is  a  nature  superinduced  upon  the  first :  but  as  it  was 
superinduced  upon  the  first  nature,  so  may  another  always 
be  upon  it:  and  as,  under  the  first  nature,  the  acts  were 
possible  which,  being  repeated,,  formed  the  habitj  so,  under 
the  habit  or  second  nature,  a«ts  are  always  possible 'which, 
lepeated,  will  form  a  habit  different  from,  perhaps  contrary 
to,  the  former, 

-■     There  is  no  greater  aid  to  vice,  in  my  view,  than  dis- 
belief in  human  frec-wiO  and  moral  agency,  which  in  good 
men  leads  to  despair,  to  hard  and  misanthropic  contempt  in 
those  who  ai'e  not  good.     We  need  not  be  suspicious  about 
the   virtuous,   but  we  may  consider   the   strength  of  their 
virtue  to  consist  not  merely,  perhaps  not  principally,  in  its 
habitualness,  but   in   the  goodness  of  feeling   and  the  en- 
lightenment of  principle  which  produced  the  virtue  first,  and 
which  its  increase  is  only  liliely  to  have  increased.     Au(i 
thinking  thus,  we  may  always  be  hopeful  about  the  vicious. 
There  is  always  something  in  them  which  may  be  awaked 
against  the  bad  habit. 
Ab  moi-al-         I  am   inclined   to ,  think  that, .  as   moralists   have  been 
cerBte^'e  ^^^^^^y  disposed  to  consider  the  power  of  habit  in  human 
good,  80     nature  as  a  fact  helpful  to  virtue,  so  those  who  are  not  moral- 
iB^^'aB^   iets,  but  men  of  the  world  and  professedly  disciples,  in  prac- 
gerata        ticjfl  morality,  of  experience  (a  race  of  men  little  to  be  loved), 
effecu>f     ^^  disposed  to  consider  it  as  acting  the  other  way,  and  as 
tftbit.        rather  strengthening  vice.     Such  men  do  not  seem  generally 
to  have  much  confidence  in  virtuous  habit,  when  they  see  it, 
but  a  very  great  certainty  with  regard  to  vicious  habit,  when 
they  see  that,  that  the  man  under  its  influence  will  never  do 
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anything  Tirtuous,  and  that  all  attempts  to  reform  lijm  will 
be  in  vain.  Aa  I  have  said,  I  think  both  the  moralists  and 
the  men  of  the  world  are  in  error:  the  moralists  are  not  too 
confident  ia  the  virtue  of  the  virtuous,  but  rather  mistaken 
in  the  ground  of  their  confidence :  the  opposite  party  should 
give  fair  measure  to  both  aides,  and,  as  they  distrust  virtuous 
habit,  should  in  all  reason  put  off  their  heartlesaness  and 
cruelty,  and  hope  in  regard  of  vicious  habit. , 
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Three  There  are,  we  may  say,  tliree  shells  of  tiie  being,  one  above 

oh^^er  'another :  there  is  the  constitutional  framework ;  there  is  tbe 

original,     actual  character  of  feelings,  dispositions,  and  mental  habits 

making,     'which  our  experience  has  formed  round  this ;  and  there  is 

the  outer  framework  still,  of  practical  habits  or  customary 

ways  of  action  which  are  gradually  becoming  or  producing 

new  mental  habits  with  us,  modifying  the  old,  and  changing 

onr  character. 

Habit  is  Habit  is  second  nature.  '  With  animals,  where  such  a 

second  na-  ggcond  nature  is  superinduced  upon  the  first,  it  is  an  inferior 

change-      one,  because  the  first  is  complete  in  itself,  and  not  meant  by 

ae^fi^^     nature  to  be  changed  and  improved  upon.     But  man  has 

■  given  to  him,  not  so  much  an  individual  nature  itself  as  the 

outline  and  rudiments  of  one.     Hence  the  second  nature 

which  habit  superinduces  upon  him  is  a  superior  one  to  his 

first.     It  is  not  an  addition  of  incongruous  habits  to  a  nature 

not  meant  for  them,  but  it  is  adding  to  the  nature  something 

it  needed  to  fill  it  up  and  complete  it. 

The  fact  Habit  is  second  nature,  and  as  difficult,  but  not  more 

L^not'^^'*'  difScult,  to  modify  than  the  first.     The  Kfe  of  man,  as  we  see 

fixed  in    ■  it,  is  of  course  divided  into  one  period  of  growth  and  another 

aa^nae    "^  stability,  &c.  and  it  is  natural  that   in  tbe  former  there 

body  is  an  should  be  more  of  unfixedness  and  changeableness :  but  in 

forthe"    reality,  reason   and   will   are  elements  of  continual  youth, 

peater       growth,  and  change,  and  whether  we  are  glad- it  should  be  so 

of  the  for-. or  not,  they  must  continue  so.     At  a  certain  period  of  life 

^^-  the  character  becomes  what  we   call  formed,  because   the 

whole  organization  about  that  time  in  a  manner  settles  itself, 

and  the  inward  man  takes  something  of  a  permanent  shape 

in   analogy  with  the  outer,  but  in  no  respect  to  the  same 

degree,  for  vast  changes  of  character  are  made  continually 

afterwards.     And   that  there  is  this  moral  youth  or  coii- 

'  Taken  from  MS.  marked  11.  1.    Ed. 
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tinuance  of  growth  is  one  of  the  things  which  may  help  to 
convince  us  that  we  cannot  judge  of  the  prohable  duration 
of  tho  existence  of  the  mind  by  tho  analogy  of  that  of  the 
body. 

The  limit  hetween  the  intermediate  and  the  outer  shells 
of  moral  being  is  vague  and  indeterminate  in  consequence 
of  this,  continually  possible  and  likely  change  of  character. 
Mere  practical  habits  are  continually  passing  into  new 
mental  habits  or  dispositions.  "EOo?,  custom,  is  continually 
becoming  ^^o?,  character.  Actions  done  for  a  purpose  and 
as  the  result  of  an  effort  become  more  and  mor-e  done  for 
themselves  and  as  the  result  of  a  growing  disposition. 

This   uncertainty   of  the  boundary  between  these  two  Habit 
spheres  of  the  moral  being  is  the  source  of  a  great  deal  of  ^  jj^g 
moral  difficulty  and  of  much  immoral  opinion  also,  which  can  making  la 
only  be  met  by  our  facing  the  fa«t,  that  the  limits  of  what  is  i.jiy  awk- 
character,  and  what  is  not,  but  element  of  future  character,  "^^• 
are  thus  uncertain.     It  is  impossible  but  that  a  man  must  put 
onto  a  certain  degree  the  character  which  he  is  aiming  at  and 
wishing  was  his,  and  contemplating  making  more  and  more 
his;  and,  so  long  as  this  is  the  case,  there  will  always  be 
people  who  will  treat  what  is  reaUy  effort  in  him,  perhaps 
imperfectly   succeeded   in,   as   mere  affectation   and   hypo- 
crisy.    A  man  can  only  escape  charges  of  hypocrisy  of  this 
kind   by  a  conduct   really  worse  and  more  unworthy  than 
any  conduct  which  can  give  occasion  to   them,  viz.   by  an 
elptDveia  and  disguise  of  his  efforts  aftfer  improvement,  which 
is  untrue  and  uncandid.     Whatever  is  in  a  state  of  change 
and  improvement  is  in  a  state,  so  far  as  that'  goes,  of  awk- 
wardness  and  incompleteness :   that  character  should  miss 
of  its  rotundity  and  invulnerability  for  this  reason,  is  no 
harm  to  it. 

Custom,  then,  or  use,  practical  habit,  is  the  immediate  Habit  is 
agent  in  producing 'change  of  mental  habit  or  disposition :  ^^^\y 
but  there  is  always  reason  superadded.     Man,  unlike  the  education 
animals,  sees  always  more  or  less  the  manner  in  which  his  panjon- " 
character  is  changing.  ^^P- 

Where  there  is  no  attempt  at  definite  education,  there 
goes  on  in  the  youthful  human  being  what  is  in  many  re- 
spects the  same  thing,  by  means  of  his  companionship  and 
society.     Dispositions  are  produced  by  this;  and  very  possi-. 
G.  30 
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bly  good  onos:  at.  the  same  time  it  is  likely  that  in  this 
case  the  gwodness  of  them  will  be  unconscious  and  of  itself 
unattended  to.  The  habit  of  thinking  of  them  as  righfor 
e  will  not  exist.  For  this,  and  for  the  producing  of 
;ood  dispositions,  thore  needs  in  a  general  way  inorJtl 
education. 

Eelationof  In  default  of  our  being  able  to  present  a  portrait  of 
to  a^Bpoai-  individual  character,  which  should  convey  a  single  general 
lion.  effect,  giving   us   the   distinctive   expression   of  it,  various 

theories  are  made  as  to  the  relation  between  character  and 
the  particular  dispositions. 
Kulhig  One  is,  that  its  unity  consists  in  the  strong  and  almost 

paBBioo:  exclusive  prevalence  of.soine  one  disposition  called  the  ruling 
gin.  passion,   not  readily  perhaps   apparent,   but  traceable    by 

observation,  and  such  that  -many  of  what  we  call  separate 
dispositions  are  really  only  varieties  of  it.  Somewhat  of  the 
same  kind  is  the  notion  of  the  liability  of  each  person  to 
some  one  particular  temptation  or  besetting  sin. 
Mixture  in  Different  again  from  this  is  the  idea  of  the  mixture  of 
ctaracter.  glemeuts  in  individual  character,  which  is  often  spoken  of  as 
a  subject  of  wonder.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  sort  of 
inaccuracy  in  speaking  of  this  mixture,  for  the  elements  are 
really  of  our  own  mental  making,  and  it  is  the  character  that 
is  the  unity.  The  importance  of  this  view  consists  in  our 
imputing  moral  qualities  to  the  different  elements,  and  in. 
the  manner  in  which  it  thus  appears  that  in  every  indivi- 
dual character  there  is  good  and  bad  together.  The  study  of 
the  manner  of  their  mixture  is  perhaps  the  moat  important 
part  of  all  practical  morality.  It  is  the  can'ying  this  latter 
idea  to  an  extreme,  which  leads  to  the  supposition  that  there 
is  hardly  such  a  thing  as  character  at  all.  The  knowledge 
of  a  person's  character,  if  it  is  anything  at  all,  is  something 
which  you  can  more  or  less  predict  his  afction  by :  there  are 
perhaps  some  who  .will  say,  that  human  action  cannot  be 
even  probably  predicted. 

In  our  notions  of  character  it  is  desirable  to  keep  sepa- 
rate the  two  ideas,  of  mixture  in  character  of  good  and  evd, 
and  of  composition  of  character  out  of  various  qualities  and 
features.  The  consideration ,  of  the  second  is  like  the  con- 
sideration of  actual  external  portraiture.     There  is  charm  in 
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indiv  1  1  fcy  an  1  ven  in  imperfection  and  defect  as  coq- 
tributm  t  th  We  are  not  however  to  fall  into  the  en^or 
of  aupp  ng  ti  at  t  is  in  the  preservation  of  this  given  in- 
dividu  1  ty  tl  t  nsists  the  truth  of  the  character  and  the 
best  pe  f  t  n  t  capable  of,  ■  Faces  are  given  us,  and  are 
not  generally  mendable.  Character  is  given  us  in  rudiment . 
and  putline,  but  is  eminently  mendable  and  changeable. 
Between  mental  and  external  portrait  there  is  therefore 
only  an  analogy :  the  features  of  the  character  are  far  more 
fugitive  and  less  distinct  than  those  of  the  face.  Still,"  it 
is  impossible  to  draw  them  at  all,  if  the  analysis  of  them  is 
too  immediately  associated  with  separate  judgment  of  them 
as  good  and'evil.  They  go  together  in  the  character,  and  what 
may  seem  undesirable  in  one  or  other  of  theni  is.  tempered 
perhap,s  by  something  in  a  neighbouring  one.  The  unity  is  of 
the  whole :  the  responsibility  is  unitary :  and  the  judgment 
must  be  of  the  whole. 

It  is  probable  that  the  rudimentary  or  constitutional  Variety 
character   is   to   a   certain  extent  more  varied  in  different  gtauee'""" 
individuals  in   circumstances   of  civilization,  owing  to  the  tenils  to 
greater  development  of  character  in  parents.     But  however  yj^ety^of 
this  may  be,  the  variety  of  circumstances  of  life  and  com-  ohftraoter, 
panionship  into  which  the  infant  of  civihzation  is  thrown 
speedily  developea  cliaracter  in  one  direction  or  another  to 
an  infinity  of  its  varieties. 

It  is  true,  thought  and  imagination  not  conngeted  with  Chftraefer 
action  does  little  as  to  development  of  character,  and  a  high  g^^^  ^^" 
state  of  literature  or  knowledge  .is  therefore  in  this  respect  not  aotiou 
important.     There  is  another  respect  also  in  which  civiliza-.J^®^ 
tion  may  even  diminish  variety  of  character.     It  generates  thought, 
a  great  degree  of  imitation  and  fashion,  which  at  first  sight 
renders  the  aspect  of  civilized  society,  as  to  individual  cha- 
racter, more  unvaried  and  monotonous  than  we  imagine  that 
of  uncivilized  to  be.     This  first  impression  however  is  super- 
ficial in  more  than  one  way.     It  is  not  so  much  that  variety  How  far  is 
of  character  is  really  lessened  in  civilization,  but  that  it  is  y^  ^^ 
rendered  less  conspicuous  than  it  would  otherwise  be  by  the  voutable 
restraint   and   mannerism   which   civilization  generates   inofoharao- 
m any.  classes.   The  idea  of  civilization  also  tends  to  confine  our  t«f? 
view  to  what  we  should  consider  the'  more  specially  civilized 
classes ;  in  which  it  often  happens  that,  while  thought  and 
30—2 
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imagination  are  developed,  there  is  less  familiarity  with  the 
actual  exigencies  and  circumstances  of  life,  and  it  is  these 
whicH  really  modify  tho  character.  It  is  not  the  height  to 
which  civilization  draws  human  thought,  but  the  variety  of 
views  in  which  it  sets  the  common  and  actual  relations  of 
life,  and  the  variety  of  interests  in  which  it  invests  theraj 
which  varies  character.  Ease,  leisure  and  study,  setting  the 
imagination  in  motion,  generate  a  sort  of  shadow  of  variety 
of  it,  and  what,  in  a  highly  developed  civilization,  is  called 
society,  gives  a  certain  degree  of  suhstance  to  the  shadow : 
but  there  needs  geiierally  more  of  actual  reality  and  call  upon 
feeling  than  goes  with  these,  to  produce  real  character.  ■ 

However,  a  certain  degree  of  a  Mnd  of  unclvilizedness  in 
the  midst  of  civilization  is  supposed  to  conduce  to  the  greater 
variety  and  interest  of  individual  character.  Some  consider 
that  there  is  more  variety  of  character-in  England  than  else- . 
■where ;  and  .also  more  of  li 
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The  habits  of  the  mind  are  analogous  to  those  of  tbo  Mental  ha- 
body,  and  habit  may  be  called  a  second   nature  in   both ;  more 
but   there   is   a  considerable  difference  between    the   two,  easily 
according  to  the  nature,  of  that  of  which  they  are  habits,  ^^^  boa-- 
Habits  of  the-  body  take  their  place  in  a  material  organiza-  ^y- ' 
tion  which,  so  far  as  it  is  matter,  is  out  of  ourselves  and 
beyond  oilr  ■will ;  and  permanent,  states  or  conformations  are 
established,  which  no  power  of  will  can  remedy.     Habits 
of  the  mind  are  always  mixed  with   a   certain   degree   of 
estimation,  judgment,  opinion,  which  is  in  its  nature  alter- 
able, and   as   such,  may  lead  to   alteration  of  the   habits. 
When  therefore  habits  of  the  mind  are  considered  to  consti- 
tute a  second  nature,  it  must  be  considered  also,  that  mental 
nature  can  never  be  counted  as  immovably  and'  irremediably 
fixed,  but  that,  reason  being  always  capable  of  adding  fresh 
knowledge,  and  feeling  being  susceptible- of  fresh  impressions, 
the  greatest  changes  may  be  produced  in  the  nature  and 
character  without  destroying  the  individuality. 

But  qu33ro,  though  in  its  nature  as  mind,  or  as  spiritual,  Is  there 
the  chttracter  may  be  susceptible  thus  of  change,  yet  is  it  not  to  mental 
perhaps  in  its  nature  for  a  limited  poriod,  in  this  respect  fol-  eliauge? 
lowing,  the  analogy  of  the  body:  i.e.  has  not  the  soul  or 
liioral   character,  like  the   body,  a  period  of  flexibility  or 
growth,  at  the  end  oV  which  it  becomes  fixed  and  limited, 
with  no   further  power  oX    change   than  in    the    way    of 
dedinc  ? 

This   question  as  to    the    possible   fixation    aUd    non-  Religion 
improvability  of  moral  character  is,  in  a  practical  point  of  the  to^es 
view,  the  most  important  question  of  morals.     Almost  the  ofmoraiity 
greatest  service  of  the  many  which  religion  has  rendered  to  ingtte 
the  world,  is  its  having  reinforced  the  side  which  maintains 

'  Taken  from  an  unmarked  MS.  written  some  time  ago  and  appa- 
rently formiDg  part  of  the,  long  series  marked  I.  1.    Ed. 
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posaaaity  that  there  ia  alwaya  in  the  character,  however  fixed  and 
proramont  however  educated,  a  spring  and  possibility  of  improvement. 
Bgamat  This  it  has  done  in  two  ways ;  both  by  strongly  urging  upon 
^  '  us  the  enduring  and  immortal  nature  of  the  soul,  as  con- 

trasted with  the  growing  and  declining  life  of  the  body ;  and 
next  hy  protesting  in  behalf  of  the  individual,  and  in  right 
of  a  superior  and  nobler  influence  which  may  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  him,  against  the  absolute  and  necessary  dominion 
over  him  of  any  earthly  state  and  habit,  which  always  may 
be  shattered  and  broken  lip  by  the  spiritual  force  within. 
What  religion  thus  distinctly  seta  before  us,  morality  had 
already  shadowed  forth.  There  ia  j-eaUy  more  in  any  of  ug 
than  the  superficial  maxims,  necessary  and  valuable  for  the 
commerce  of  fife,  would  recognize ;  and  there  is  also  an 
inward  force  of  the  Spirit  deeper  and  stronger  than  any- 
thing which  human  agency  can  breed  in  ua. 
Btoie  It  was  a  remartable  pr.actical  application  of  the  theory 

^itue  bo-  of  tl"3   Stoics,   (that  virtue  was  according  to  nature,  vico 
ing  accord- against  it,)  that  they  considered  a  state  of  attained  virtue 
Sre,is'ao  One  of  stable  cquihbrium,  i.e.  one  not  likely,  hardly  possible, 
condiMon   to  he  departed  from,  whereas  a  state  of  lapse  into  vice  they 
eqnili-       considered   one   of    unstable    eq^uilibrium,   because  against 
brinm:       nature.     It   is   curious  to   compare  with  this   some   moral 
theories  connected  with  religion  in  later  times,  as  that  e.g. 
which  assumes  the  opposite  to  the  maxim  of  the  Stoics  in 
regard  of  human  nature,  viz,  that  it  is  bad,,  and  therefore 
that  its  atate  of  stable  equihbrium,  or  natural  acquiescence, 
w6uld  be  in  vice ;  a  theory  nevertheless  which,  in  regard  to 
the  pennanence  of  a  state  of  virtue,  is  to  a  certain-  extent  in 
harmony  with  the  Stoic  idea,  attributing  such  permanence  to 
perseverance  under  a  special  divine  influence, 
confirmed         On  the  othor  hand,  the  well-known  chapter  in  EzekieP 
anitv"^'''  exhibits  the  possibility  of  movement  either  way,  in  language 
looking  in  some  respects  ss  if  one  way  and  the  other  were 
equally  probable :  and,  as  a  fact  of  pre-Christian  morality,  it 
.  wiU.  probably  bo  allowed  that  this  view  ia  more  in  accordance 
with  human  experience  than  the  Stoic  idea  of  a  state  of  virtue 
having  an  element  of  stability  in  it  beyond  what  a  state  of 
vice  had.     At  the  same  time  the  Gospel,  with  its  doctrine 
of  special  divine  infliienco,  does  introduce  a  new  element  on 
1  Ezek.  xtiii.  26,  27, 
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.the  side  of  yirtue,  and   under   it  we   may  rightly  suppose 
that  permaneQce  which  the  Stoic  supposed  wrongly. 

Not  to  dwell  on  this  lor^er,  I  will  just  discuss  for  a  MeMlng 
moment  two  famous  old  Greek  questions :  the  one,  whether  question 
dperi)  is  SiBa/crSv,  i.e.  whether  virtue  is  matter  of  teaching ;  wlieUier 
the  other,  ^w  far  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  ouSet?  e/caiv  siSaKTot: 
Ka«o<:,  no.  man  Is  willingly  or  purposely  bad. 

The  former  question  may  mean  one  of  two  things : 
either;  is  virtue  a  thing  in  regard  of  which  teaching  is  not . 
applicable  1  or,  is  it  a  thing  in  regard  of  which  teaching  is  not 
enough  ?  Or,  putting  it  in  another  form,  and  taking  the  three 
alternatives,  is  dpe-rj  SiBaicroi'  only  (1),  da-K-rfrov  only  (2)  to 
be  produced  i.e.  by  practice  and  habit,  or  is  it  hiZaKTov  and 
da-KfjTov  together  (3),  requiring  teaching  and  practice  both? 

We  should  generally  say  now  it  was  the  last ,  of  these 
three  alternatives,  and  what  I  have  been  saying  is  simply 
that  it  never  becomes  so  absolutely  fixed  by  the  air/eija-K,  but 
that  it  is  possible,  at  least  in  the  direction  of  good,  to  alter  it 
hy  teaching.  In  a  general  way,  moral  schools  the  essence  of 
whose  teaching  is  rationalism  would  maintain  the  first  alter- 
native ;  those  the  essence  of  whose  teaching  is  sentimmtaUsm 
would  maintain  the  second. 

The  ma.xun  ovBeU  i/cwv  Kaicot  is  also  susceptible  of  two  of  the 
meanings:  it  may  either  mean  'no  one  does  wrong  but  by^;*'^^°  ' 
compulsion,'  or  'no  one  does  wrong  but  by  mistake.'     If  it  ""^j^- 
be  true  that  no  man  does  wrong  willingly,  it  must  be  either 
that,  when  he  does  it,  he  does  the  thing  which  he  does  un- 
willingly, or  that,  though  be  does  it  willingly,  it  is  as  some- 
thing else,  not  as  what  it  is. 

Wrong  being  simply  mistake  involves  dper^  being  simply 
Sv^aKTOv ;  and  this  view  in  various  forms  is  held,  to  a  certain 
degree,  by  several  sorts  of  morahsts.  The  idea  of  wrong 
being  weakness  or  yielding,  against  a  better  judgment,  is 
one  which  involves  rather  the  idea  of  aper^  being  da-Ktjrov, 

The  questions'  are  rather  dry  as  philosophical  ones,  having  Impor- 
been  thrashed  out  so  much,  hut  as  practical  ones  they  are  of  tteseq'iies. 
intense   and   perfectly  fresh   interest,  not   only  as   regards  tioaa  in 
individual  moral  conduct,  hut  as  regards  the  proper  estima-  tbe^eat- 
tion  of  offence  or  crime  and  the  ways  of  doahng  with  it.  ™?nt  of 
Supposing  a  wrong  or  crime  done  by  any  one,  and  we  are  ^™™    ■ 
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thinking  of  tlie  temper  of  mind  in  wLich  he  did  it.  Bid  he. 
justify  himself  in  doing  it,  do  it,  that  is,  not  against  hia  con- 
science? then  some  will  say,  he  did  not  do  it  as  wrong,  but 
there  is  something  of  the  character  of  error  ©r  raistalte  about 
it.  Kd  he  not  justify  himself  in  doing  it,  but  do  it  against 
his  conscience  ?  was  it  Video  meliora  proboque,  deteriora 
sequor  ?  if  so,  then  some  will  associate  the  wiil  with  the 
proho,  and  say,  he  wanted  t§  do  good,  but  evil  was  present 
with  him;  they  wiU  looli  on  him  to  a  certain  degree'  as 
■  passive,  drifting,  acting  under  compulsion, , 

Questions  about  the  will  frighten  practical  people 
through  the  idea  of  their  abstruseness ;  but  this,  of  the 
degree  to  which  people  in  doing  wrong  do  it  with  self- 
justification,  is  one  so  important  for  any  moral  dealing  with 
wrong-doors  that  it  must  be  faced.  It  is  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  theory  of  punishment,  for  where  there  is 
determined  self-justification  in  the  mind  in  regard  of  what 
has  been  done,  there  any  punishment  must  seem  unjust  in 
the  mind  of  the  punished,  and  will  produce  no  moral  effect, 
but  an  effect  only  of  terror  accompanied  with  a  feeling  of 
reaction  against  the  punishment,  which  will  make  the  man 
worse.  Punishment,  as  regards  the  mind  of  the  offender, 
appeals  to  the  conscience,  i.  e.  to  the  feeling  of  failure  in  self- 
justifieation,  which  wiU  have  involved  an  expectation  of  it,  or 
sense  of  deserving  it. 
PuniBh-  The  theory  upon  which  punishment  goes  then  in  regard 

plies  the'   of  t^i^  mind  of  the  individual   is   on   the   negation   of  the 
ne^tiou    majdm  ovteii  eKwv  /cokos,  in  both  its  possible  senses:  i.e.  it 
seeoncl       assumos  that  the  man,  in  doing  what  he  did,  knew  he  was 
madm.      (Joing  wrong,  anH,  could  have  helped,  doing  it.     Both  these 
last  suppositions  are  indeed  only  true  in  an  imperfect  degree, 
but   still   enough   so   to   make   punishment  applicable  and 
suitable.     The  thing   done   probably  'presents  itself  to  the 
■criminal   in   a  light  very  different   from  that  in  which   it 
appears   to   the  judge :   and   the   bearing   up   against   the 
temptation  to  do  it  will  have  been  something  very  different 
in  the  criminal's  inind  from  what  it  may  seem  in  the  eyes  of 
the  indifferent  and  untempted.     But  there  has  been  enough 
of  will  in  his  mind  to  make  him  expect  punishment  and 
think  it  natural,  and  there  is  a  prospect  therefore  that  upon 
himself  as  well  as  on  others  the  effect  of  it  may  be  good. 
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Wrong  or  crime  we  may  suppose  in  a  general  way  com-  Anffiyais 
mitted  in  a  frame  of  mind  made  up  more  or  less  of  three  ele-  "Jgjie^of 
menta ;  the  first,  an  effort,  often  for  the  moment  successful,  at  miai  in 
self-justification ;  the  second,  an  effort  to  bauish  from  the  mind  "g^^g  j^^ 
all  thoughts  and  considerations  ■which  might  disturb  such  oommit- 
self-justiflcation ;  the  third,  a  feeling  of. yielding  or  being  " 
overpowered,  of  the  thing  being  what  cannot  be  helped,  of 
the  man's  letting  himself  go,  eyee  shut  perhaps,  to  do  the 
thing.     According    to   the. degree  of  strength  or  weakness 
of  nature  there  will  be  luore  perhaps  or  less  of  any  one  of 
these ;  but  in  general  I  sht)uld  think  something  of  a  mixture 
of  all  of  them. 

The  consideration   of  the  variety  of  character  is  of  vast  Impor- 
importance  in   morals.      It   has    been   sometimes   misused,  cecogniz- 
aomotimes  neglected  m  both  ca^es  with  the  le^ilt  of  eiui  ingtlio 
and  immorality      It  hai  been  m  suscd  to  the  extent  of  doing  t^raoter.  ■ 
away  with  the  leality  and  absoluteness  of  moril  distinctions 
altogether,  thiough  the  consideration  of  eaeh  per=(on  havmg 
in  a  manner  a  distinct  duty  acuoidmg  to  his  chijacter  or 
having  a  sort  of  duty  to  hia  chiiictei  for  there  aie  vuious 
ways  in  which  wc  m^y  phiase  the  thing      The  reault  of  the 
opposite  proceedmg   neglect  of  it  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
harsh,  foolish  and  mistaken  judgment  and  of  abortive  effort 
in  consequence  at  improvement  and  refoi  matron 

The  reality  of  nioiid  distinctions  is  to  action  has  to  be  How  this 
maintained  against  those  who  misuse  the  fact  of  individuality  ^^^  j^^. 
of  character  to  subvert  it,  in  the  same  way  as  it  has  to  be  ueecl. 
maintained  against  those  who  misuse  the  fact  of  good  being 
to   a  good   end,  and  pervert   it   ioto   the   statement,   that 
eveiything  which  is  to  a  good  end  is,  as  such,  good. 

In  a  general  way  what  is  called  knowledge  of  human  Character 
nature  and  correct  moral  thought  are  considered  to  he  very  JL  ^L,^' 
different  things  and  even  not  Ukely  to  go-together.    We  may  sition  a. 
arrange  and  catalogue  dispositions  and  feelings,  and  we  may  ^^^^on. 
judge  whether  they  are  good  or  bad  according  to  ,our  moral 
theory,  whatever  it  is,  whether  of  honourahleneas,  e.g.,  or 
utihty :  but,  for  valuable  aetion  in  respect  of  morals,  there 
is  usually   needed   an  experimental  and  observational  ele- 
ment, that  is,  we  must  see  how  these  dispositions  enter  into 
character  or  concur  to  form  characters  which  are  the  real 
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moral  units.  Virtues,  vices,  feelings,  dispositions,  habits,  all 
these  arc  abstractions ;  men  oi  eliaractors,  i.e.  men  as  concerns 
their  moral  being,  are  the  realities  which  in  ethics  we  have 
to  do  with. 

Characters,  like  all  natural  reaUties,  are  not  definable; 
■when  they  are  described  by  their  details  or  features,  there 
is  an  effect  as  to  the  whole  produced  by  the  co-exiatence 
of  these  details  which  is  no  more  capable  of  being  fixed  in 
description  than  the  expression  of  a  face.  No  congeries  of 
details,  such  e.g,  as  the  phrenological  classificatioii  of  qualities 
and  accounts  of  the  degrees  and  amounts  of  them,  can  pro- 
duce any  conception  of  a  character  as  it  in  fact  exists : 
so  far  as'this  can  be  entered  into,  it  must  be  by  a  sort 
of  sympathy,  not  necessarily  of  agreement,  but  at  least  of 
understanding.  No  putting  together  of  parts  will  make  the 
whole,  the  conception  of  which  whole,  however  faint  and 
feeble,  must  exist  in  its  unity,  and  the  parts  must  be  of  the 
natiire  of  results  or  developments  of  it. 

_Ai>Reiice  Every  one  then  may  be  supposed  to  have  a  character,  as 

of  charac-  j^g  jjg^  ^  f^^^g^  more  or  less  distinct  and  marked.  So  far 
as  it  is  not  distinct,  this  is  most  likely  in  ono  of  two  ways : 
either  the  weakness,  yieldingness,  and  tendency  to  imitation 
is  so  great  that  the  individual  takes  almost  entirely  the  cha- 
racter of  those  he  is  with;  or  else  the  inconsistency  and 
variability  is  so  great  that  the  dispositions  of  to-day  are  not 
those  of  to-morrow,  and  there  is  no  permanence  of  charaj^ter. 
The  French  when  they  use  the  expression  'un  homme  de 
Caracthre,'  mean  in  the  main  the  opposite  to  the  former  of 
these,  and  the  poet  when  he  used  the  line  which  I  never  well 
understood,  'Most  women  have  no  character  at  all,'  meant  I 
suppose  to  express  the  latter. 
FormtiHon  The  formation  of  character  wo  commonly  speak  of  as 
ct  uhaiac-  ^^jj^j.  belongs  to  youth.  In  using  the  word  '  formation '  we 
mean  it  probably  in  its  closer  etymological  and  logical  sense, 
iiuder standing  by  it  a- plastic  operation  upon  matter  existing. 
At  the  first  there  is  no  character  but  only  the  materials  of  it 
waiting  to  receive  their  form ;  the  animal,  intellectual,  and 
moral  being  are  all,  to  a  certain  degree,  simultaneously 
Man  is  trained  and  developed, 
moi'o  We  are  always  however  to  remember  that  the  intellectual, 
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and  more  especially  the  moral  training  of  men  is  distinct,  capable  of 
from  the  animal,  and  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  special  nature  of  "on'tbaQ 
man  to  preserve  throughout  his  life,  to  a  certain  degree,  that  other  am- 
tiexibility,  adaptabUity,  and  capacity  of  change  which  in 
animals  beior^  only  to  the  period  of  their  youth.  Even  as 
an  animal,  man  is  moro  convertible,  as  we  should  say  if  we 
were  speaking  of  soils,  than  other  animals :  as  ho  is  fit  by  his 
constitution  for  a  greater  variety  of  things,  so  he  can  live  in 
a  greater  variety  of  chmates,  and  adapt  himself;  often  to  a 
very  late  period  of  his  Hfe,  to  alteration  of  circumstances,  &c., 
and  reason  and  imagination  in  man,  so  far  as  they  exist,  are 
really  almost  a  spring  of  continual  youth.  There  is.  no  need 
for  the  stiffening,  and  fixing  of  them,  as  the  limbs  and  animal 
nature  stiffen,  nor  need  tliere  be  any  weakening  of  the  will 
■so  that  it  should  not  be  able  to  carry  out  what  wider  range 
and  altered  view  would  surest :  character  therefore  as  formed 
in  youth  is  very  far  from  unmodifiable. 
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Chaiao-  My  lecture  to-day  will  be  upon  human  character,  as  mixed, 

^Z-Z.       '"^  *^^  ^^"^^  individual. 

The  first  question  which  arises  in  regard  of  this  is,  What 
is  the  meaning  of  individual  character  at  all?  There  is  no 
douht  eaah  man  has  a  reputation,  good  or  bad,  a  character 
in  the  eyes  of  his  neighbours ;  this  is  an  idea  or  imagination 
of  him  with  definite  form  and  outline ;  but  what  is  there  in 
himself  which  can  be  considered  as  corresponding  to-  this  ? 
Is  he  not  rather  one  thing  to-dayand  another  to-morrow?  If 
there  is  individual  character,  what  is  it's  relation  to  personal 
responsibility  ? 
Three  Before  answering  this,  I  will  distinguish  between  three 

^■^^9*      sorts   of  moralists,  theoretical,  didactic,  and  a  third   class 
theoretio,'  whom  I  will  caU  critical  moralists :  they  are   chiefly   the 
^^u^^""     makers  of  maxims,  essays,  and   remarks.  .  The  first  set  in 
this  triple  division  might  be  divided  again  into  two,  psycho- 
logical and  ontological,  but  this  does  not  matter.    At  present 
we   are  chicfiy  concerned  with  the  difference  between  the 
didactic  and  the  critical  ihoralists. 
Critical  As  a  rule  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  critical 

P°^^  moralists  to-  think  to  a  certain  degree  lightly  of  any  uni- 
andindis.  foimity  or   unity  in  individual  character,  whereas    didactic 
^^^^1^   moralism  must  make  a  great  deal  of  it.     This  arises  'from 
unity  oJ     the  faet  that  these  critical  moralists   draw  their  materials 
didaoHo  is  from  two  Bources  neither  of  which  are  very  much  fitted  to 
Bjmthetio    give  them  a  strong  idea  of  individuaUsm  of  character  :  these 
path^"    ^^^  examination  of  themselves,  and  criticism  of  particular 
actions  in  others.     Didactic  moralism  proceeds  always  more 
or  less  on  something  of  a  previously  formed  ideal  of  what  a 
man  ought  to  be,  and  might  be,  and  refers  the  particular 
actions  to  this  rather  than  dissects  them  by  themselves.     In 
fact,  didactic  moralism  has  always  a  certain  degree  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  individuals  whom  it  concerns;  and  this  in  a 
way  idealizes  them,  and  gives  an  idea  of  unity  of  character- 
Critical  moralism  is  analytic  rather  than  synthetic,  de-unifies. 
>  Taken  from  MS.  Kj,  forming  part  of  seriea  1. 1.    Ed. 
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rather  than  unifies.  Similarly  the  habit  of  examination  of 
one's  own  motives  haa  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  idea  of  the 
real  unity  of  individual  character.  A  man's  character  is  hke 
his  writing,  which  has  not  usually  much  individuality  to 
himself,  but  seems  different  from  day  to  day,  whereas  to 
otliers  it  is  strongly  individual,  and  marked  and  recognized. 
Besides,  a  man  who  looks  much  at  his.  own  motives  sees  so 
ntuch  one  way  and  the  other  in  himself,  different  from  the 
character  he  boars  with  others,  that  he  gets  inclined  to  think 
individual  character  a  chimera. 

You  see  in  the  critical  moralists  many  maxims  with  this 
tendency.  And  it  appears  not  in  morahsts  only,  but  any 
unsympathizing  view  of  otliei^  is  likely  to  produce  it,  sym- 
pathy being  the  key  to  perception  of  character,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  criticism  of  actions.  In  those  fits  of  misan- 
thj-opy  which  people  at  certain  times  of  their  lives  seem 
liable  to,  their  feliow-creaturcs,  whom  unhappily  for  them 
they  have  got  to  pass  their  hves  with,  aro-  apt  to  seem  to 
them  like  a  number  of  sheep  ^milar  and  undistinguished, 
without  individuality  and  without  interest.  The  develop- 
ment of  any  character  at  all  in  them  is  somewhat  superci- 
liously set  down  as  impossible. 

The  assumption  of  want  of  individuality  of  character  Tho  oriii- 
among  men  must  be   considere.d   to   a   certain   degree  an  (j^^^j  *' 
immoral  one,  not  as  implying  immorality  in  the  maker  of  it,  otaraflter 
but  as  being  a  view  of  human  nature  which  it  is  hard  or  ^^  „(, 
impossible  to  adapt  to  moral  relations'.     The  supposition  of  less  than  ■ 
individuahty  of  character  must  be  considered  as  a  medium  be-  oahs^"^^- " 
tween  two  erroneous  suppositions,  the  one  made  commonly  by  euraption 
practicalists,  so  to  call  thorn,  us  distinguished  from  moralists,  °{^q^  ^''' 
the  other  ra^e  by  critical  moralists.     The  first  of  them  is  a 
sort  of  vague  general  assumption  of  a  low  tone  among  men, 

'  So  Pope,  Essay  on  Mwn, : 

"Virtuous  and  vidoua  every  man  must  be. 
Few  in  the  extreme,  but  all  in  the  degree. 
The  ri^ue  and  fool  by  fits  is  fair  and  wise ; 
And  even  the  best,  by  fits,  wbat  they  despise." 
And  Crabbo,  The  Borough,  xvii. : 

"In  man's  erroneous  kind 
Virtues  and  frailties  mingle  in  the  mind." 
Ratlier  differently  Agamemnon  in  Soph.  Aj.  1365  : 
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iirida  rough  consequent  division  of  them  into  certain  classes, 
differently  made  according  to  the  man  who  makes  them  (as 
for  instance  that  cleverness  and  wickedness  go  together,  and 
that  every  one  is  knave  or  fool),  but  all  to  a  certain  degree 
incbn-sistent  with  moral  considerations.  This  is  the  pj-aeti- 
calist  error ;  the  ciitical  consists  in  the  carrying  too  far,  as  all 
people  fond  of  analysing  actions  are  sure  to  be  tempted  to 
do,  the  idea  of  evil  being  always  mixed  with  good,  and  gdad 
with  evil,  so  as  to  break  down  tho  subjective  boundaries  of 
right  and  wrong  altogether.  As,  on  the  one  hand,  the  practi- 
cahst  with  a  sort  of  careless  contempt  sets  men  down  under 
certain  great  heads  on  the  supposition  of  their  being  only 
influenced  by  coarse  and  palpable  motives,  so  the  critical 
moralists,  on  the  other  hand,  by  their  refinements  make  one 
part  of  an  action  or  character  neutralize  another  to  such 
a  degree  that  all  colour  and  shade  aud  distinction  is  re- 
moved; and  we  cannot  say  what  is  right,  what  wrong, 
what  a  man  is,  and  what  ho  is  not. 

Between  these  two  en'ors  the  supposition  of  individuality 
of  character  has  to  be  maintained ;  men  being  of  different 
characters,  some  good,  some  bad,  but  these'  being  variously 
shaded,  related  and  mixed,  not  capable  of  being  rudely 
jumbled  together  in  the  practicalist  manner. 

It  is  a  very  famous  historical  observation  and  one  moat 
thoroughly  true,  that  in  regard  of  public  injury,  as  in  times  of 
I'evolution,  it  is  not  tho  vicious  character  that  is  most  to  be 
feared,  but  the  wrong-headed  and  narrow-minded  virtuous 
-  character.  Vice,  existing  in  such  extent  as  to  constitute  in 
any  way  the  character,  is  weakness ;  and  hence  arises  the 
absolute  contradictoriness  and  ,  inconceivableness  of  charac- 
ters supposed  indefinitely  great,  both  in  viciousness  and  in 
strength  or  wisdom,  such  as  Milton's  idea  of  Satan.  The  old 
modiseval  association  of  folly  with  Satanic  viciousness  (setting  ■ 
aside  the  danger  of  perversion  of  such  an  association  to  the 
grotesque  and  ridiculous)  was  in  other  respects  truer  to  the 
real  idea  of  vice  and  evil  than  the  Miltonic  association  with 
it  of  wisdom  and  strength'. 

'  Tacitus  sajs  indeed :  "  In  turbas  et  diseordias  pessinio  cuiquo 
plurima  vis."  Hist.  iv.  1,  but  it  wants  qualification.  Comoille  is  equally 
strong  on  Hie  opposite  side  wlien  he  says, 

"  Pour  commettre  un  grand  crime  i!  faut  de  la  vertu." 
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The  consideration  of  the  way  in  which  people  whose 
characters  must  on  tho  whole  he  called  virtuous,  may  be  the 
authors  of  results  most  evil  and  wicked,  is  a  proceeding  which, 
though  capable  of  being  perverted  to  immorality,  is  not  in  itself 
necessarily  immoral.  It  is  a  consideration  of  great  importance 
with  respect  to  the  reliction  of  character  to  action,  and  against 
the  supposition  that  a  thing. must  be  right  because  a  man 
of  apparently  virtuous  character  does  it,  and  that  tho  action 
of  such  a  man  must  he  for  good'. 

The  mixture  of  good  and  evil  in  character  has  been  much  The  dis- 
written  about,  partly  for  an  immoral,  and. partly  for  a  moral  ^^'^jj" 
purpose.     The  discovery  and  exhibition  of  the  had  which  in  good 
there  is  in  actions  apparently  or  upon  the  whole  good,  is^^^    ■ 
what  we  may  call  the  staple  subject  of  the  critical  moralists,  either  by 
La  Rochefoucauld,  &c. ;  and  with  them  I  think  it  must  he  cOn-  ^^^ery 
sidered  that  the  purpose  for  which  It  is  done  is  not  good ;  for  or  to  ex- 
though  this  purpose  is  professedly  that  of  counteracting  the  ^^^^  g^,., 
pride  to  which'man  is  liable  in  what  he  does,  yet  what  is  uost  tfiovt 
effected  ia  not  so  much  this,  as  tho  depreciation  and  ob-     ^  ^"^ 
searing  of  the  ideal  of  good  which  man  is  able  to  form,  and 
which  is  really  the  great  resource  in  the  inculcating  and 

It  results  from  tho  different  nature  of  vice  and  virtue,  as  being  re- 
spectively weakness  and  strength,  independent  of  goodness  and  badness, 
that,  while  as  Ben  Jonson  says  of  valour  and  anger  .(JVew  Inn  iv.  3), 
"  Virtue  ia  never  aided  by  a  vice,"  yet  mce,  to  produce  any  bad  effects  of 
consequence  is  aided  by  virtue,  and  only  produces  them  when  so  aided. 
Tlie  simply  vicious  man  is  apt  to  be 

""Wicked  but  in  ivill,  of  means  bereft" 

Dryden,  Aisalom  and  Ach. 
But  is  virtue,  as  ■strength,  ever  rendered  more  amiable  by  vice,  as 


"  la  aught  then  wanted  in  a  man  so  wise  1 
Alas!  I  think  lie  wants  infirmities; 
He  wants  tho  ties, that  hnit  us  to  our  kind." 
Similarly 

"HiMl  poccat,  nisi  qnod  nihil  peecat."    Plin.  Ep.  is.  2fi. 
'  The  Stoic  magniloquence  in  relation  to  the  importance  of  particu- 
lar character  over  action  often  tended  towards  immorality. 

"  Oatoni  ebrietas  objecta  est :  facilius  efficiet,  quisquis  ohjecerit, 
hoc  crimen  honestum,  quam  turpem  Catonem." 

Seneca,.!^  TranqmU.  An. 
"Envy,  to  which  the  ignoble  mind's  a  slave," 
Is  emulation  in  the  leam'd  and  brave." 

Pope,  Esmy  on  Man. 
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eeel^ing  improTeinent.     The  same  thing  has  been  done  with 
a  rdigioua  view,  in  order  to  purify  and  elevate  the  ideal  and 
stimulate  further  effort  after  it. 
The  ciifi-  The   opposite  mixture,  of  good  with  actions  which  are 

Ihe^ol  apparently  or  upon  the  whole  evil,  has,  we  may  say,  speaking 
in  evil  is  generally,  been  pointed  out  only  in  one  view  and  for  one 
wi^a  "^^  purpose,  and  that  a  wrong  one.  There  is,  I  suppose,  upon 
bad  mo-  _  tho  whole,  moro  tendency  in  human  nature  to  think  well  of 
T^tLibie  '^  evil,  than  to  think  badly  of  good :  and  this  first  tendency  has 
for  "the  16-  shewn  itself  strongly  in  the  hterature  of  fiction ;  so  strongly 
tt  charac-  indeed,  as  almost,  .one  might  think,  to  confound  the  bounda- 
ter.  ries  of  right  and  wrong  in  many  minds'. 

It  is  a  pity  that  not  more  attempts  have  hoen  made, 
for  a  good  purpose,  to  analyse  and  shew  the  nature  of 
tho  good  which  so  constantly  enters  into  combination  with 
evil.  It  is  of  course  a  "task  requiring  very  great  caution 
and  a  very  true  and  sincere  mind,  so  that  nothing  which 
is  evil  shall  be  set  down  to  the  side  of  good,  but  only 
the  evil  disengaged;  and  that  the  good'found  in  com- 
bination with  the  evU  should  in  no  respect  lessen  our 
dislike  for  the  evil  itself,  or  make  us  look  with  less  ab- 
horrence upon  the  mixture.  Christians  are,  we  might  almost 
say,  to  a  certain  degree  committed,  as  one  of  their  charac- 
teristics, to  the  special  notice  and  recognition,  in  any  who 
are  evil  and  guilty,  of  whatever  tendencies  to  good  there 
may  be  in  them.  This  was  one  of  the  most  marked  features 
in  the  character  of  Him  whom  we  profess  ,  to  follow,  and 
though  WG  must  guard  against  any  possibility  in  it  of  immoral 
connivance  or  allowance,  or  the  imputation  of  such,  we  must 
no  more  shrink  from  the  thing  because  of  such  possibility, 
than  He  did. 

The  subject  is  of  considerable  importance  just  now,  in 
reference  to  the  possible  .reformation  of  criminalH. 
Character  For  practical  convenience  we  may  distinguish  three 
bai^  kinds  of  badness :  a  man  may  be  had  on  principle,  or  bad 
principle,  through  want  of  principle  and  strength  of  passions,  or  bad 
T^i'-t^'ough  habit. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  in  regard  of  Butler's  statement 

^  You  remember  Tacitus'  remarkable  character  of  Mncianns,  the 
man  "malis  bonisque  artibus  mixtus,"  which  iie  giyes  in  detail  Hist.  i.  10. 
Such  a  character  we  should  certainly  set  down  aa  on  the  whole  had. 
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that  conscience  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  supreme  over 
passion,  that  it  is  in  fact  reason  or  the  intellectual  nature  of 
man,  which  has  this  supremacy,  but  that  the  supremacy  of 
what  thinks  and  guides  over  what  blindly  feels  and  desires  is 
in  no  respect  the  foundation  of  morals,  reason,  being  quite 
conceivably  mistaken  and  wrong  reason,  and  then  morality 
would  be  on  the  side  of  passion  and  affection,  against  it.  In- 
point  of  fact,  character  is  quite  as  often  bad  from  wrongness 
and  perversion  of  reason  ss  it  is  from  weakness  or  insufficient 
power  of  it :  then  the  character  is  what  we  call  one  of  bad 
principle. 

In  all  cases  of  had  principle,  we  are  to  remember  that 
the  man  in  fact  justifies  to  himself  his  crime,  and  makes  out 
to  his  own  satisfection  that  it  is  right.  If  it  is  etealijig, 
he  tacitly  assumes  that  the  man  from  whom  he  takes  what- 
ever it  is,  has  no' more  right  to  the  thing  than  he  himself 
has,  that  there  is  a  sort  of  war  between  them,  and  that  any 
ideas  of  society  to  the  contrary  are  wrong.  And  if  you  say 
he  thinks  nothing  about  all  this,  just  try  to  put  into  his 
mind  what  you  think  about  the  matter,  i.e.  the  exact  con- 
trary of  the  above,  and  see  how  he  receives  that ;  you  will 
then  find  out  what  he  does  think.  To  reform  him,  you  have 
got  to  make  him  see  things  in  a  light  quite  different  from 
that  in  which  he  has  seen  them  before. 

Against  character  bad  on  principle,  there  aro  therefore  The  first 
two  ways  of  proceeding,  both  conunonly  to  be  pursued  in  ^gf ],y 
conjunction,  the  one  to  improve  the  principle,  or  implant  a  reforming 
better  principle  against  it,  the  other  to  stir  up  and  arm,  pig^f/^' 
against  the  bad  principle,  any  tendency  or  chance  of  goodrouamg 
xist  in  feeling  and  affection.    So  far  froii 
!  desirable  that  reason,  such  as  it  often  i 
man,  should  prevail,  it  is  possible  that  the  only  chance  of 
reformation  of  a  bad  character  may  consist  in  the  conquering 
it:   whej^e  it  is  impossible  to  alter  it  in  its  own  domain, 
owing   to   some  fixed   perverseness,  it   may  be   needful  to 
depose  it  from  the  actual  supremacy  which  it  enjoys.     Sup- 
posing a  man  to  be  firmly  persuaded  that  his  own  gratifica- 
tion is  the  only  thing  he  need  care  for,  it  may  be  possible 
that  no   argument  we   could  use  would  give  him  in  this 
respect  higher  motives ;   hut  we  might  bring  him  to   the 
same  point  by  exciting  the  emotions  of  affection,  pity  and 
G.  31 
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sympathy ;  thua  the  defeat  of  the  man's  reason  may  be  the 
improvement  of  his  character. 
Where  the  Positive  bad  principle  then,  or  perverted  moral  judgment, 
aireot  at-  may  be  either  eradicated  or  conquered;  i.e.  either  the  reason 
^^ge'*  i^^y  be  convinced  and  amended,  and  the  poative  bad  prin- 
principle  ciple  changed  for  good ;  or,  without  a  direct  attack  upon  the 
tMnfci^^'bad  principle,  other  motives  of  feeling  and  action  maybe 
awakened  instead  of  it,  which  may  practically  supplant  and 
neutralize  it:  Very  commonly  it  is  only  the  second  of  these 
■which  is  posaible,  and  that  for  two  reasons;  1st,  because,  . 
when  once  the  understanding  is  occupied  by  s.  definite  set 
of  ideas  or  ways  of  thinking  about  things,  it  is  very  hard, 
even  in  matters  allowing  of  dear  proof,  to  change  these^ 
the  utmost  we  can  do  being  to  supersede  them;  and 
Slid,  because  many  questions  of  morality  about  which  ideas 
would  have  to  be  changed  are  not  susceptible  of  this  clear 
proot  Take  the  right  of  property  or  the  obligation  of  truth, 
matters  very  easily  demonstrable  perhaps  by  me  to  you,  who 
do  not  doubt  them,  and  who  want  no  more  in  regard  to 
the  demonstration  than  the  significance  and  formal  correct- 
ness o£  it,  but  far  from  easy  to  demonstrate  to  one  who  had 
been  all  his  life  taught  to  regard  nothing  as  belonging  to 
another  in  such  sense  as  to  preclude  the  trying  to  rob  him  of 
it,  and  anything  hia  own  which  he  could  without  detection 
lay  his  hands  on,  and  anything  fair  to  say-  which  would  get 
him  out  of  trouble.  It  is  not  altogether  easy,  as  Paley  and 
others  have  shown,  to  exhibit  clearly  the  foundations  of  the 
right  of  property  and  of  the  obligation  of  truth,  even  to 
those  wbo  have  no  interest  in  denying  them;  and  against 
such  interest,  and  habit  founded  on  it,  the  arms  of  reason 
tryir^  to  reform  the  reason  of  another  are  very  far  from 
powerfuh 
it  may  Still  of  course,  direct  instruction  must  be  tried,  in  every 

"^'t""  *a"  ^^y  ^'^  which  it  will  take  hold ;  where  it  will  not,  there  we 
reetiyhy  must  endeavour  to  call  out  any  part  of  the  moral  nature 
^gg^t'°^  which  still  remains  unperverted'.  And  no  doubt,  so  far  is 
reason  from  being  more  moral  than  the  affections,  that  they 
arc  in  a  general  way  less  completely  pervertible  than  it,  and 
there  is  hope  from  them,  where  from  reason  there  is  none. 
The  transformation  of  a  bad  moral  view  of  things,  where 
feeling  and  affection  are  awakened;  the  melting'away  and 
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dissolving  of  the  false  principles  and  tHo  gradual  rise  of  true 
principles  in  their  place;  the  manner  in  which  the  moat  iron 
resolve  of  bad  reason  and  will  may  collapse  at  the  touch  of 
love,  and  the  hardest  determination  to  look  at  things  in  one 
way  and  no  other  thaw  brfore  the  warm  wind  of  sympathy— 
these  are  moral  phenomena,  remarkable  indeed,  but  by  no 
means  unfrequent.  Nor  are  we  to  suppose  there  is  anything 
wrong  in  feeling  thus  conquering  reason :  it  is  not  true  and 
simple  reason  which  is  thus  conquered,  for  such  reason  is 
accemble  only  to  reasonable  opposition* and  attack;  but  it  is 
reason  which,  not  having  been  convinced  while  yet  reason 
and  conyinceable,  has  now  very  probably  passed  beyond  the 
stage  of  simple  reason,  the  stage  of  convinceability,  has 
become  ingrained  into  the  character  and  hxed  in  the  habits, 
.  and  is  only  accessible  to  motives  acting  upon  that  chai'acter 
in  other  and  different*  ways. 

I  will  now  eay  a  word  on  bad  character  arising  not  from  Wliere 
bad  principle,  but  from  want  or  weakness  of  principle  and  "^  ^^  ^'' 
strength  of  passion.     Here  the  reason  is  on  the  side  of  good,  ticough 
but  has  little  power.     This  is  a  better  character  than  the  j^^^^ 
last,  though  in  one  respect  we  might  be  inclined  to  think  it  ^^  reform- 
worse.     Reason  is  the  common  referee,  talking  our  first  and  etrengti. 
simplest  way  of  trying  to  act   upon  others  for  their  good;""?^. 
and  therefore  we  are  inclined  perhaps  at  first  to  think  that  andohang- 
where  reason  is  wrong,  there  is  more  hope  of  effecting  a  '"S  '■"- 
change  for  tho  better  by  persuasion  and  argument ;  whereas  if, 
when  the  reason  is  right,  men  still  do  wrong,  it  is  not  likely 
that  our  talking  and  convincing  them  will  have  much  in- 
fluence.    But  in  truth,  reason,  in  little-thinking  and  much- 
acting  men,  who  pass  "pretty  frequently  from  a  youth  of  utter 
instability  to  a  maturity  of  set  stiffness,  is  by  no  meaus  the 
ever-living,  and  therefore  ever-open  and  convineeahle.  thing 
we  seem  to  think.     As  I  have  said,  it  gets  often  to  be  the 
most  immoveable  part  of  a  man,  and  he  is  young  perhaps 
and  flexible  in  his  affections  after  he  has  got  old  and  stiff  in 
matter  of  reason.     And  therefore  to  have  a  man's  reason 
with  us  is  a  greater  encouragement  than  discouragement : 
discouragement  of  course  it  is,  that,  his  reason  having  perhaps 
so  often  tried  to  conquer  his  passions,  so  httle  success  has 
been  achieved,  and  we  hardly  know  how  to  hope  now :  still 
sight  and  approval  of  the  good  is  some  way,  and  a  great  way. 
31—2 
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With  characters  of  this  kind,  as  with  the  last,  there  is  a 
twofold  way  of  proeeeding :  as  in  that  case  we  supposed  bad 
reason  counteracted  by  aifection  or  by  good  reason,  so  here 
■we  have  to  attack  bad  affection  either  by  reinforcing  the 
reason  or  by  arousing  good  affection. 
Vows  and  I  have  not  space  to  dwell  here  on  the  various  moral  con- 
tio:^'^'  aiderations  connected  with  pr(evolition,  i.e.  with  resolutions, 
vows,  internal  or  subjective  promises  as  to  future  action.  Of 
course  the  general  principle  in  regard  of  trying  to  sti'engthen 
our  own  reason  or  will  or  that  of  others  in  this  way,  (I 
carefidly  abstain  here  from  any  religious  reference),  is  that 
such  resolutions  should  be  wisely  formed,  by  which,  I  mean 
that  they  should  refer  to  something  not  far  off  and  not  too 
difficult,  something  which  there  ia  really  a  hope  of  .accom- 
plishing: The  reasons  for  this  are,  first,  that  every  resolu- 
tion, whatever  good  effect  there  may  be  from  it  afterwards, 
has  to  a  certain  degree  a  bad  effect,  in  the  first  instance ;  i.e. 
it  is  a  discounting  of  the  action  in  our  conscience ;  we  tako 
and  feel  some  of  the  conscientious  pleasure  belonging  to  the 
doir^  it  without  doing  it,  a  pleasure  which  of  course,  so 
far  aa  it  goes,  is  immoral  and  wrong :  the  second  is  the 
simple  one  that  a  resolution  to  do  a  great  thing  is  more 
likely  to  be  broken  than  one  to  do  a  small  thing ;  and 
every  broken  resolution,  though  not  properly  bringing  us 
under  the  giiilt  of  promise-breaking,  does  us  much  moral 
harm,  and  increases  the  likelihood  of  onr  breaking  any  future 
resolution. 

I  wiir conclude  this  lecture  by  saying  -a  few  words  upon 
moral  influence. 
Moral  in-  Influence  of  this  kind  is  partly  involuntary,  or  what  may 
mmda  ^^  ^°'  *^®  effect  of  character  or  position  :  about  this  I  shall 
sympatliy  not  say  anything  now :  it  is  the  Latin  auctoritds  in  a  moral 
ceijeral"^  sense,  a  most  important  element  of  society.  The  other  part 
and  in-  of  influence  is  purposed  or  express,  that  which  rests  on 
know-  knowledge  and  is  exercised  in  definite  action, 
ledge.  The  knowledge  upon  which  such  influence  rests  is  two- 

fold, partly  knowledge  of  -the  person  under  influence,  and 
partly  independent  objective  knowledge.  The  knowledge  of 
the  person  is  hkeiy  to  be  of  hia  past  history  and  of  his 
mental  and  physical  constitution,  with  a  view  to  the  ascer- 
taining of  what  hidden  springs  of  action,  what  tendencies. 
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and  probabilities  of  desire,  lie  undemeatli  the  raotivea  whicli 
ordinarily  actuate  him,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  possibly 
awakened.  The  independent  moral  knowledge  is,  speaking 
generally,  that  of  the  nature  "of  feelinga  and  actions-  as 
mixed,  how  what  is  good  is  weak  and  vulnerable  through 
mixture  of  evil,  and  what  is  evil  is  unfixed  and  improvable 
through  mixture  of  good.  To  these  two  kinds  of  knowledge 
must  be  added  sympathy. 

The  three  qualities  mix  together  in  the  practical  drawing 
of  others  to  good,  but  are  in  themselves  independent.  It  is 
probably  because  they  do  not  go  together  more  than  they  do, 
that  so  many  efforts  in  this  direction  are  vain.  For  instance, 
.  the  moral  knowledge  is'of  a  nature  which  is  very  Hkely,  in 
the  gaining  of  it,  to  denude  the  soul  of  that  sympathy  with- 
out which  the  knowledge  will,  for  this  purpose,  be  useless. 
A  good  deal  of  critical  or  analytical  moralism  is,  as  we  know, 
the  freezingest  of  all  freezing  things,  and  the  rhetoric  and 
psychology  of  didactic  moralism  is  often  not  much  better. 
Sympathy  of  love  without  this  knowledge  will  do  much 
better  than  the  knowledge  without  it,  because  such  sym- 
pathy carries,  by  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge  with  it ;  but  yet  sympathy  without 
more  knowledge  added,  often  defeats  its  own  object.  One  of 
the  most  important  purposes  of  sympathy,  besides  the  fact  of 
the  unlikeliness  of  care  and  perseverance  without  it,  is  as  a 
means  and  help  towards  the  understanding  of  the  character 
of  the  person  influenced ;  without  sympathy,  this  is  impos- 
sible. ■    . 

■  The  moral  knowledge  necessary  for  temptation  to  good  Good  mis- 
(if  I  may  use  the  phrase)  is  chiefly  of  the  way  in  which  n^osf^^^^ 
evil  characters  and  actions  which  are  human  have  something  strength- 
of  good  mixed  with  them,  which  to  a  certain  degree  may  but^^j'thg 
weaken  the  evil,  and  indicate  a  breach  by  which  it  is  assail-  aame  time 
able.     I  say  may,  because  it  is  possible  that  the  good  may  jo^aUou'' 
be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  practically  strengthens  the  evil ;  poBeibie. 
and  it  may  possibly  become  the  duty  of  those  who  wish  well 
to  good  to  try  to  break  down  the  particular  good  here  mixed 
with  the  evil,  and  to  raise  up  instead  of  it  an  evil  feeling 
against  the  other  evil.     The  second  evil  in  this  case  being  on 
the  side  of  main  or  absolute  good,  though  subjectively  evil, 
is  not  evil  objectively;  evil  against  evil,  like  two  nej 
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being  supposed  resultant  good'.  A  familiar  instance  as  what 
is  popularly  called  '  honour  among  thieves,'  a  good  principle 
mixed  with  evil,  which  unhappily  it  must  be  the  object  of 
justice  and  of  laws  as  much  ais  possible  to  break  up,  because 
it  practically  strengt"hens  the  evil  that  it  mixes  with.  Suppose 
a  crime  done,  and  we  wish  to  persuade  one  whom  we  believe 
an  accomphce  to  turn  king's  evidence ;  if  we  could  persuade 
him  to  do  so  for  the  sake' of  his  country  and  morality,  of  course 
the  thing  would  not  only  be  in  itself  right,  but  he  would  be  a 
better  man  than  he  was  before  in  doing  it.  Usually  however 
we  have  to  persuade  him  by  stirring  up  his  cowardice  and 
selfishness,  and  promising  him  impunity  for  himself  and 
perhaps  a  reward :  if  we  do  thus  persuade  him,  though  the 
thing  itself  which  he  does  is  right,  we  do  not  in  our  hearts 
consider  him  the  better  man  for  it,  but  in  fact  the  worse, 
however  he  may  escape  and  the  others  be  punished. 

But  in  a  general  way,  the  good  mised  with  the  evil  is 
that  which  makes  reformation  possible,  it  is  that  which 
forms  the  ground  for  the  hope,  and  should  be  the  study  of, 
the  moral  reformer.  We  want  a  La  "Rochefoucauld  of  a  con- 
verse kind,  who  would  hunt  out,  not  the  root  of  bitterness  in 
every  good  action,  but  of  reason  and  excusableness  in  every 
had ;  a  dangerous  and  immoral  task  if  done  for  a  bad  object, 
but  a  task  of  the  noblest  morality  if  for  a  good. 

1  I  think  it  sliould  have  been  more  distinctly  stated  that  this  has 
reference  only  to  the  attainment  of  some  independent  good  object,  e.g. 
the  safety  of  society,  not  to  the  reformation  of  the  offender.  If  wo  aim 
at  reforming  an  individual,  we  may  temporarily  encourage  what  we  our- 
selves feel  to  be  inferior  motives,  provided  that,  in.  his  view  thoy  will  be 
better,  or  less  bad,  than  those  by  which  he  is  at  present  actuated.  Thus 
wo  might  ondoavour  to  replace  positive  malignity  by  thoughtless  self-in- 
dulgence, and  this  latter  by  covetousness.  In  the  case  supposed  of  a 
conspirator  turning  'king's  evidence,'  ft  father  confessor  might  fairly 
appeal  to  prudential  motives  to  deter  him  from  having  any  more  to  do 
with  conspiracy,  he  might  urge  him  to  use  all  his  influence  with  otliers 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  to  prevent  actual  bad  consequences  by  all 
means  in  his  power;  but  he  oould  not  urge  him  to  get  money  by  inform- 
ing against  others  who  were  not  more  guilty  .than  himself.  To  do  thia 
would  be  to  destroy  the  last  chance  of  amendment  of  character.    Ed. 
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ON  DISCUSSION,   CONTROVEESY,    AND  WAE. 

I  MENTIONED,  tliat .  the  considering  utilitarianism  to  Human 
be  the  whole  of  moral  philosophy,  or  in  other  words,  '^"'^'^ " 


the  considering  utility  or  productiveness  of  happi-  ^°f^^  ™^ 
ness  to  be  the  single  'mot,'  key,  pass-word,  clue,  oft^ieifleida 
moral  philosophy,  seemed  to  me  to  imply  an  insuf-pMio- 
ficient  attention  to  one  point,  viz.  that  the  pinch  of  ^*'^''' 
morals  arises  from  diversity  of  interests.  If  we  had  no 
conflicting  interests,  morality,  as  we  understand  it, 
would  not  exist  at  aU.     I  propose  then  in  the  present 
chapter  to  consider  moral  philosophy  from  this  point 
of  view,  as  that  which  should  furnish  grounds  to  us 
for  rightly  thinkitig  and  judging  in  reference  to  the 
endless  dispute  which  is  going  on  among  men.     Jus- 
tice is  impartiality  between  two  contending  parties, 
the  reconciliation  of  conflicting  interests  with  a  view 
to  peace:    virtue  consists  largely  in  justice;    moral 
philosophy,  as  the  science  of  virtue,  has  thus  for  its 
subject  all  .this  conflict. 

In  one  respect  however,  moral  philosophy  would 
seem  to  be  poorly  fitted  to  be  a  reconciler  of  conflict, 
as  there  has  scarcely  ever  been  a  subject  which  has 
involved  more  dispute  and  controversy  in  itself.  I 
shall  try  to  present  the  controvei'sy  which  has  existed 
about  moral  philosophy,  and  the  conflict  of  interests 
which  make  its  main  subject,  in  a  single  view ;  in 
other  words,  shortly  to  anatomize  the  quarrelsome- 
ness of  human  nature. 
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ittakea  History,  .whetlier  civil,  political,  military,  cora- 

eithex^^oE  mercial,  or  literary,  is  a  'Journal  dea  D^bata,'  a 
mM^nor  record  of  perpetual  conflict.  There  are  two  sources 
"I  -*T^'^  of  tills  conflict :  it  is  either  conflict  of  interest,  -or 
conflict  of  opiaion ;  and  what  atimnlates  this  con- 
flict, in  each  case,  to  the  excess  in  which  it  exists, 
is  a  principle  of  human  nature,  which,  without 
either  of  these  matters  of  conflict,  ■  would  probably 
of  itself  produce  quarrel  and  dispute,  I  mean  the 
feeling  of  mutual  rivalry,  or  spontaneous  opposition 
and  eombativeness.  This  principle  is  an  almost 
necessary  accompaniment  of  the  activity  of  human 
nature,  quite  independently  of  any  ill-will.  The 
conflictof  maturity  k  the  stiff  and  serious  form,  be- 
longing to  that  period,  of  the  active  playfulness  of 
youth.  Action  is  not  action  without  some  resistance 
to  it,  just  as  there  could  not  be  physical  movement 
without  some  resistance.  Action  is  a  triumph  of  our 
will,  and  it  is  in  the  triumph,  and  in  the  amount  of 
success  against  what  is  triumphed  over,  that  we  are 
conscious  of  ourselves,  of  our  liberty  and  of  our 
power.  This  is  independent  of  the  causes  which 
niay  give  vigour  to  the  conflict,  and  which  are  fur- 
nished, abundantly  by  the  opposition  of  opinion  and 
interest  which  I  have  noticed.  Then,  from  rivalry, 
■  it  becomes  dispute,  contest,  war. 
Good  Contest  once  begun,  all  kinds  of  heterogeneous, 

cSieii'oiit  elements  blend  in  it,  and  it  derives  force  from  a  ■ 
byooniiict.  variety  of  good  motives  which  it  incorporates  by 
the  side  of  its  bad  ones.  Love,  friendship,  brother- 
hood, sociality,  all  are  more  or  less  distinctive ;  and 
the  conversion  of  this  distinction,  into  opposition 
fuses  more  strongly  together  the  love  or  the  sociality. 
Instead  of  individually  conflicting  men,  we  have . 
corporately  conflicting  parties :  we  have  good  and 
bad   elements   generated   side   by   side,   apparently 
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necessary  to  eaeL  other ;  until  the  mind  of  tlie  spec- 
tator shares  in  the  general  bewilderment  of  the 
scene  which  he  views. 

Let  us  see  what  can  be  made  out  about  it. 
In  all  conflict,  there .  is  on  each  side  a  certain 
amount  of  reason,  and  on  each  side  a  certain  amount 
of  force.  When  we  bring  the  reason,  oh  one  side 
into  contact  with  the  reason, on  the  other,  it  is  what 
we  call  discussion.  When  we  introduce  violence 
of  any  kind,  it  is  what,  if  the  violence  is  confined  to 
words,  we  call  dispute  or  controversy ;  if  the  vio- 
lence proceeds  to  deeds,  we  call  it  combat  and  war. 

The    moral,    general,'  or  public   interest   in  the  in  oonfliot 
decision  of  conflict  is  of  a  different  nature  according  ae  thing ' 
as  the  conflict  m  of  opinion,  or  of  interest.     If  it  is^g^i^^Jta 
of  interest,  dispute    about   it  is   so  much  waste  ofsp^e'iy 
human  power,  and  so  much  development  of  human  ment,  just 
bad   feehng — both    of  them,  loss — with  possibly   a    ^"^^  ^' 
certain  amount  of  development  of  good  feeling,  which 
would  be  so  far  gain.     The  moral  interest  in  such 
a  conflict  is  that  it  should  be  decided — so  strife  wiU 
cease — and  if  possible,  justly  and  properly  decided, 
every  possible  pains"  being  taken  for  this  purpose. 
Still,  ■  in  this    case,  if  the    decision  of  the.  conflict 
properly,  i.e.  in  entire  accordance   with  justice,  is 
impossible — whether  because  there  really  is   not   a 
right  and  a  wrong  in  the'  matter,  or  because  it  is 
impossible  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it,  or  for  whatever 
reason — then  the  next  best  thing  is  that  it  should 
be  decided  somehow,  and  strife  cease. 

The  moral  interest  in_a  conflict  of  opinion  is  notiu  conflict 
exactly  the  same.  There  is  the  same  interest  that  the  tt^g ' 
the  conflict  should  be  decided  properly  and  satis-  ^^  f^'^^ 
factorily,  if  possible ;  but,  where  such  eatisfactoriness  J"^'  aettie- 
is  not  possible,  there  is  not  the  moral  interest,  as  wiiether 
in  the  other  case,  that  the  conflict  should  be  decided  otherwise. 
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somehow,  but  rather  that,  with  whatever  disadvan- 
tage, it  should  remain  open  till  it  can  be  decided 
satisfactorily. 

The  conciliation  of  different  interests,  or,  which 
the    same   thing,  the  authoritative  and  forcible 


deoisioEs.  and  forms  the  subject  of  a  large  portion  of  law. 
Authority,  power,  and  reason,  are  the  three  things 
which  go  to  such  decision.  Authority  causes  respect 
to  the  decision  on  the  part  of  the  well-disposed;  power 
causes  obedience  on  the  part  of  all,  however  disposed; 
and  reason  makes  it  a  decision  not  only  apparently, 
but  really,  satisfactory  and  just.  If  authority  and 
power  are  both  wanting,  their  place  may  be  supplied 
by  the  previous  and  subsequent  consent  of  the 
parties,  and  the  decision  is  then  arbitration ;  but 
reason  is  of  the  essence  of  its  satisfactoriness. 

Discussion,  or  the  conflict  of  reason,  is  the  opera^ 
tion  of  the  mind  putting  together  various  conflicting 
views  ^jth  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  which  of 
them  is  the  true.  AU  fertile  thought  is  internal 
discussion,  what  Plato  meant  by  his  StaXe^rt/o;.  In 
the  decision  of  an  actual  question  of  conflict  of  in- 
terests, such  thought  must  be  in  .the  mind  of  the 
judge,  each  party  suggesting  the  view  on  his  own 
side.  In  the  law  of  civilized  countries,  for  such  a 
rough  hearing  is  universally  substituted  an  elaborate 
argument,  by  representatives  of  the  parties,  collect- 
ing and  marshalling  all  the  views  on  the  one  side 
and  on  the  other,  to  furnish  the  judge's  mind  for 
the'  decision.  Judicial  decision  of  this  kind  is  the 
preventive  of  what  is  called  'private  war,'  and  where 
it  is  good,  is  a  main  element  of  the  '  security  of 
property.' 

Were  property  to  remain  at  the  same  degree  of 
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simplicity  or  complication,  the  better  tlie  deciaions 
the  fewer  they  would  be  ;  because  the  law  would  be 
clearer,  and  there  would  be  less  hope  in  the  minds  of 
the  ill-intentioned  of  perverting  it.  But  the  rela^ 
tions  of  men  in  civilization  continually  increase  and 
become  more  compHcated ;  and  though  injustice  ia 
less  attempted,  where  decisions  are  trusted,  yet  this 
very  fact  leads  to  the  assertion  of  rights  which  might 
otherwise  have  lain  dormant ;  so  that  the  peed  of 
continual  decision  does  not  diminish. 

Where  there  is  conflict  of  interest  without  pos 
bility  of  judicial  decision,  or  with  indisposition  in  commuai- 
the  parties  to  resort  to  it,  there  is  combat  or  war.*'^^^^  °j "" 
By  war  we  mean  mutual  violence  which  is  more  or  ™?fliot  of 
less  formal :   in   our   present  use  indeed  the  term  tWs  la 
is   limited    to    a   combat    between  two  individuals,  g^i^f' 
with  states  for  indiyiduals. 

Combat  or  war  however,  whether  between  states  Ana  war 
or  individuals,,  does  not  arise  only  from  conflict  o'fentnes. 
interest;  and  here  is  a  great  matter  of  difficulty  as  to 
the  whole  of  it.  It  arises  also  from  conflict  of  opinion. 
N.OW  there  ,are  some  cases  of  private  conflicts  of  in- 
terest, in  which,  with  the  best  law,  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  judicial  decision;  and  then  a  party  must 
forego  or  fight.  In  conflicts  of  interest  between 
states,  there  is  never  any  possibility  of  judicial  deci- 
sion, except  by  consent  and  arbitration :  in  these 
cases  then,  if  there  is  not  agreement,  there  must  be 
either  foregoing  or  war.  In  conflicts  of  opinion,  whe- 
ther private  or.  public,  there  cannot  be  judicial  deci- 
sion, from  the  nature  of  the  case.  And  reference  to 
the  decision  of  a  third  party,  as  arbiter,  is  a  difierent 
thing  in  conflicts  of  opinion  from  what  it  is  in  conflicts 
of  interest.  Our  interest  we  are  free  to  resign  to.the 
decision  of  another,  or  to  give  it  up  altogether :  we  are 
not  free  to  do.  this  with  our  conscientious  opinion. 
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Here  we  file  cauaea  of  combat  and  war,  both  private  and' 

dilemma    public,  have  Constantly  been  such  as  have  involved 
lovni"     much  consideration  of  truth  and  justice,  quite  inde- 
foTe  0™'^  pendently  of  any  interest.     To  put  the  decision  of 
jusiaee.      these  out  of  our  own  hands  into  the  hands  of  a  third 
party,  is  what  men  hesitate  to  do ;  the  truth  .  or 
justice  being  of  more  importance  than  the   settle- 
ment.    Here   arises  a  doublenesa  of  consideration, 
which  causes  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  human 
action.     In  trying  to  maintain  the  right  by  force, 
why  should  we  suppose  we  are  more  likely  to  suc- 
ceed than  the  opposite  party,  which    (supposedly) 
maintains  the  wrong  ?     And  yet,  what  is  the  great 
purpose  of  man's  action  but  to  maintain  the  right  ? 
In  this  dUemma  men  have  fallen  back  upon  notions 
of  religion  with  its  suggestions  of  divine  aid  on  the 
side  of  justice. 
We  canaot        Between  peace'ableness  then  on  the  one  side  and 
aa3e''rttiia6what  WO  considcr  truth  or  justice  on  the  other,  it 
unLwfni    S66i"3  to  me  that  there  is  a  very  comphcated  ques- 
or  that  all  tion,  which  cannot  at  aU  be  settled  by  any  general 
muatbe     principle,  such  as  our  saying  that  war  is  unlawful, 
to^itra^  or  that  international  disputes  ought  always  to  be 
''""■         settled  by  arbitration.     Those  who  make  the  former 
assertion  would  have  to  answer  the  question,  Are  wej 
as  individuals,  to  help  an  individual  whom  we  see 
being  ill-used,  and  are  we  not,  as  states,  to  help  a 
state  in  the  same    circumstances?     In   reality,    all 
questions  of  this  kind  depend  very  much  on  another, 
QtjBxnO.     which  is  this.  How  far  are  the  measures  which  we 
^Jia'^s  *^®  ^^  ^^  likely  to  secure  the  end  which  we  have 
well  as      in  view  ?  . 

hostility.  Quarrel  with  another  involves  two  elements,  one 

oaa^ouij^  of  which  we  may  roughly  call  dislike,  the  other  active 
bejuBtifledliostility.  The  former'may  exist  in  any  degree  from 
to  an  end.  bare  disapproval  to  intense  hatred :  and  I  suppose 
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pKilantliropy  requires  that  it  should  only  exist  in 
aomething  hke  the  former  degree,  in  which,  if  de- 

•■served,  it  certainly  ought  to  exist.  Supposing  the 
"latter  to  be  justifiable  at  all,  it  is  at  any  rate  only 
justifiable  in  cases  where  good  result  is  to  be  expected 
from  it.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  common  saying 
that  the  purpose  of  war  is  peace,  "What  we  call 
quarrel  ia  very  often  a  mixture  of  diahke  and  hos- 
tility, the  latter  simply  generated  by  the  former, 
without  there  being  any .  definite  notion  that  it  can 

,  come  to  any  result,  or  effect  any  purpose.  This  is 
the  old  notion  of  war  between  nations  :  it  is  a  state 
existing  often  between  individuals.  In  the  present 
day  war  bet^veen  states  ia  considered  to  be  for  a 
definite  reason  and  purpose  ;  and  the  question  about 
ita  lawfulness  really  becomes  the  question,  How  far 
do  nations,  by  putting  themselves  into  that  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  each  other  which  we  call  a  state 
of  war,  really  effect  the  purpose  which  they  want  1 
Are  nations  proper  units  for  a  quarrel  ?  Ought 
they  to  exist  aa  nations  for  this  purpose  ?  And 
is  there  an  analogy,  in  .this  particular,  between  them 
and  individuals  ? 

The  notion  of  war  seems  to  exist  in  all  languages.  Historical 
but  it  is  not,  as  a  notion,  very  distinct  and  uni- thr^^-'' 
form.  It  applies  to  a  multiplicity  of  different  states  "^'■°.*°'"'' 
varying  from  a  atate  of  savage,  internecine,  antipa-  war. 

.  thetic  quarrel  between  all  the  individuals  in  one 
region  and  all  the  individuals  in  another,  to  a  state 
in  which,  according  to  certain  rules,  a  number  of 
people  on  behalf  of  those  in  one  region  meet  a  num- 
ber of  people  on  behalf  of  those  in  the  other,  and 
combat  till  one  party  is  taken  as  defeated.  In  this 
latter  case  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  two 
regions  are  hardly  in  a  state  of  hostility,  they  are  in 

.  a  state  of  mutual  ill-opinion  ;  while  the  actual  com- 
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batants  are  to  some  degree  in.  tlie  poaition  of  the 
advocates  in  a  judicial  discussion ;  they  are  bound, 
and  pique  themselves  on- doing  it,  to  use  their  ut- 
most power  against  each  other  in  certain  definite  ways ; 
but  outside  these  ways  they  have  very  strong,  pro- 
fessional sympathies-  associating  them  together,  in 
many  respects,  far  more  than  they  are  associated 
with  their  own  citizens  for  whom  they  are  fighting. 

It  is  obvious  that  war  at  the  one  end  of  the  above 
scale  and  at  the  other  is  an  entirely  different  thing. 
Historical  It  scarcely  seems  to  me  that  civilization,  as  such, 
n  the  has  any  effect  in  altering  the  character  of  war, 
^[^  *"  except  in  two  particulars  :  1st,  that  in  it  people  are 
not  likely,  as  in  barbarism,  to  be  pleased  or  satisfied 
with  being  in  a  permanent  state  of  war  ;  they  carry 
on  war  with  a  purpose,  and,  in  view  of  an  end  ;  2nd, 
that  as  manners  in  general  become  milder  and  less 
cruel,  the  usages  of  war  will  become  so  too.  But 
war,  as  we  have  just  seen,  may  mean  so  many  things, 
or  have  so  many  forms,  that  civilization,  instead  of 
putting  a  stop  to  it,  only  seems  to  give  it  a  new 
character.  The  course  of  history,  while  it  advances 
civilization  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other  introduces 
perpetually  new  subjects  of  public  quarrel.  During 
the  middle  ages,  in  default  of  caring  for  commerce 
and  learning,  men  passed  their  time  in  fighting  for 
various  chivalric  interests,  as  I  will  loosely  call  them. 
About  the  time  of  the  revival  of  letters  and  the 
discovery  of  America  these  had  got  out  of  date,  and 
one  might  have  hoped  for  peace,  when  lo,  as  by  a 
fatality,  Western  Europe,  which  had  hitherto  been 
of  one  rehgion,  became  on  a  sudden  of  two,  and  the 
diversity  of  opinion  thus  arising  was  ■  the  fruitful 
source  of  war  for  almost  two  centuries.  ■  When, 
weary  of  fight,  men  acquiesced  at  length  in  the 
diversity  of  religious   opinion,  other  causes    arose. 
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balance  of  power,  commercial  rivalries  &e. :  perhaps 
tiey  are  weary  of  these  now,  but  I  fear  there  is  not 
much  reason  to  hope  that  we  have  got  to  the  end  of 
the  ever  fresh-springing  causes  of  war. 

I  will  make  here  four  observations,  with  a  remark.  Questjou 
or  two  on  each.  First,  I  do  not  expect  any  material  jor-baM- 
diminution  of  war  from  international  arbitration,  un-  diminn- 
less  we  expect  also,  in  conjunction  with  this,  a  dimi-  ^™^„j 
■  nution  of  the  independence  of  nations,  and  a  power  ??^'>''^?: 
which  might  be  oppressive  :  which  I  should  scarcely 
wish  for. 

Second,  I  do  not  expect,  nor  wish  for,  any  great  from 
diminution  of  war  from  men's  better  knowledge  of,  derstand- 


Thjrd,  I  do  expect  a  diminution  of  war,  perhaps  from  in- 
a  great  one,  from  the  increase  of  what  I  will  call  a^^a-" 
mutual  tolerance  among  nations ;  from  their  acqui-  '^'^'^  ^^'' 
escence  with  much  difference  of  opinion  on  the  part 
of  others  ;  and,  in  this  view,  from  commerce;,  mutual 
intercourse,  and  advance  of  knowledge. 

Fourth,  I  do  expect  a  diminution  of  war  from  from  oou- 
people's  coming  more  and  more  to  perceive  how  httle,  U3*^ni£ 
in.  many  cases,  it  answers  the  purposes  which  they  ^'J  W' 
expect  of  it :  how  absurd  it  often  is  (to  say  in  one 
word  what  I  will  shortly  explain). 

1.     The  application  of  any  principles  of  interna- nifBoulties 
tional  law  to  the  main  circumstances  of  war,  such  aSo^ oM^ 
its  breaking  jut,  is  rendered  almost  impossible  by  ^g""' ^^j^ 
the  perpetual  novelty  of  such  circumstances,  which  tto  par- 
seem  to  defy  all  foresight  or  classification :  and  in 
connexion  with  this  novelty  one  great  difficulty  is, 
what  are  the  units  of  this  international  law :   it  is 
law  between  nations — what  are  nations  ?     Interna- 
tional law,  in  this  large  application,  is  an  attempt  to 
apply  the  rules  of  law  between  individual  parties  to 
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parties  composed  of  large  bodies  of  men ;  but  upon 
wliat  principles,  and  by  what  power,  are  we,  so  to 
speak,  to  incorporate  these  parties  ?  The  most  fre- 
quent 'ground  of  war  is  to  settle  what  are  to  he 
nations ;  war  being  commonly  the  only  way  in  which 
this  can  be  settled,  how  are  we  to  apply  any  inter- 
national considerations  to  this  ?  . 
aadthe  Supposing  an  arbitrating  tribunal,  it  seems  from 
many  considerations  such  as  the  above  that  it  can 
have  but  little  of  principle  or  actual  law  to  go  on : 
it  must  have  therefore  a  vast  discretion.  That  is  to 
say,  it  is.  really  no  decision  that  it  gives  ;  there-  are 
not  grounds  for  such;  the  elements  for  settlement  are 
.  the  same  with  it  as  they  are  with  negotiators  of 
the  parties  themselves;  all  that  is  in  its  power  to 
do,  is  to  try  to  satisfy  both  in  the  best  way  it  can. 

But  what  .is  of  most  consequence  is,  -that  with 
very  sHght  grounds  for  decision,  there  is  also  very 
slight  guarantee  of  impartiality,  supposing  real  power 
in  the  trihmial  to  enforce  its  decision,     ■ 

It  seems  to  me  then  that  from  arbitration  there 
is  the  same  hope,  and  no  more,  that  there  is  from  a 
better,  wiser,  and  more  'moderate   negotiation  and 
mutual  adjustment  of  relations.     The  so-called  arbi- 
tration would  be,  if  not  oppression,  only  another 
manner  of  negotiation  or  amicable  settlement. 
A  stronger        2.  ■  There  is  -always  likely  to  be  in  a  country, 
tte  duty    a  g(5od  deal  of  difference  of  sentiment  on  the  ques- 
(0  ^jg^^jg  tion  whether  it  is   chiefly  its  own  interest,  or  the 
r^^^'^k^  common  interest  of  nations,  help  to  the  oppressed, 
war.         and  its  own  honour,  which  should  furnish  cause '  for 
its  going  to  war.      A  nation  is  differently  circum- 
stanced from  an  individual  in  this  respect,  that  it 
has  very'  definitely  and  .decidedly  duties^  to   itself, 
i.e.  that  the   ruling  power  has  duties  towards  the 
subjects  or  individual  members*  of.  the  state.     The 
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mteresta  of  a  nation  therefore  are  not  3oraetliing 
wliich  it  lies  witli  it,  at  its  .choice,  to  sacrifice  and 
forego,  in  the  same-  manner  in  which  it  lies  with 
an  individual;  with  whom  such  foregoing  is  some- 
times a  duty,  almost  always  a  virtue.  It  might  be 
the  duty  of  the  ruling  power  in  a  nation  to  put 
.  its  honour  in  its  pocket,  if  I  may  so  say,  and  to 
stiHe  its  indignation  against  oppression,  rather  than 
incur  the  loss  and  damage  to  its  own  subjects  wliich 
vindication  might  occasion.  With  the  growth  of 
the  feoling  that  government  exists  for,  the  good  of 
the  governed,  this  feeling  is  in  some  measure  likely 
to  grow. 

At  the  same  time  experience  seems  to  show,  that  Bnt  na. 
it  is  quite  impossible  for  a  number  of  men  to  unite  Bi™,ejilB"" 
at   all    closely  in   a   society  even  with   a   view  to  ^^^^g^ 
economical  benefit  only,  without  such  society  binding  growth  of 

■^  ■'  ,  .    °  nationul 

them,  more  or  less,  m.a  common  feeling  and  making  unity, 
them,  as  a  society,  susceptible  of  such  feelings  as 
honour,  sympathy,  indignation,  resentment,  in  the 
same  way  .as  an  individual  is.  I  do  not  think-  there- 
fore that  the  clearer  view  of  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment and  the  keener  sense  of  the  interest  and 
advantage  of  the  associated,  as  the  one  ground  of 
association,  will  have  any  tendency  to  diminish  wars, 
except  so  far  as  they  may  tend  to  make  men  really 
less  associated  together,  and  nations  less  nations. 
We  have  not  yet  done  with  'glory.'  '  Nor  am  I 
sorry.  That  is,  so  long  as  nations  go  to  war. at  all, 
I  would  rather  that  they  did  not  go  to  war  only 
for  their  own  interest,  but  were  susceptible,  as  there 
is  little  doubt  they  will  continue  to  be,  to  that 
various  and  undefined  feeling  which  is  vaguely  ^x-^^^^"" 
Dressed  by  the  phrase  'love  of  srlory.'  feeimgof 

1^       ._        ■'  .J....-1.  ■      J.       J.1,       1  notional 

W  e  come  m  tact  in  this  agjim  to  the  large  ques-  interest 
tion    of  utilitarianism   in  general :    if  there  is  any  ^l^_ 
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national  sympatiiy  among  tlie  members  of  a  nation, 
the  feelings  which  I  have  above  spoken  of  will  be 
stirred,  and  the  indulgence  of  them  .becomes  a  part 
of  the  national  happiness  ;  and  a  most  sensible  part. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  attempt  to  persuade 
them  that  their  happiness  is  in  wealth  and  in  com- 
mercial prosperity  is  equally  vain  and  uiu-easonable  : 
they  know  what  gives  them  pleasure;  and  so  far  as 
happiness  is  to  be  judged  of  by  experience,  they  are 
the  judgea  And  I  believe  them  in  this  case  to  be 
right  judges,  not  simply  of  happiness,  but  of  that  on 
which  it  depends,  good :  it  is  a  good  thing  that  men 
associated  together  should  be  accessible  to  emotion, 
better  than  if  they  could  bring  themselves  to  be 
accessible  to  commercial  interests  only, 
ABsooia-  3,     Whatever  is  the  occasion  of  men's  associating 

any  pur-  together,  their  association  speedily  binds  them  (as  I 
bra^^i^"  have  said  of  specially  economical  associatipn)  in  a 
tolerance  number  of  ways  quite  foreign  to  that  occasion.  Na- 
non-^Bo-  tions  adopt  one  manner  of  civil  and  religious  be- 
haviour, judging  others  wrong:  philosophers,  brought 
together  by  thought,  form  themselves  into  a  school, 
sect,  or  party,  differing  speedily  from  others  in  many 
other  respects  also,  and  thinking  morally  ill  of  those 
not  belonging  to  them.  It  is  mainly  from  the  fer- 
tility of  association  of  any  kind  in  generating  these 
adventitious  bonds  and  repugnances,  that  the  evil 
principle  of  intolerance  .has  sprung  up  by  the  side 
of,  and  as  a  sort  of  price  for,  or  shadow  of,  many 
good  principles.  Whatever  binds  men  together  is 
an  advantage,  because  society  brings  out  the  indi- 
vidual nature  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  and  man, 
both  as  to  intellect  and  feeling,  is  altogether  made 
for  it.  It  is  an  advantage  also  that  nations  should 
think  alike,  except  in  so  far  as  it  makes  them  intole- 
rant of  others,  or  hinders   their  thinking   what   is 
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true.  Similarly  sectariaiiiam  or  intellectual  party- 
spirit  of  any  kind  is  a  form  of  mental  brotherkood  : 
it  has  brought  out  many  an  intelligence,  and  many 
a  moral  nature ;  but  its  dark  shadow  is  occasional 
unwilhngness  to"  listen  to  truth,  and  almost  iavariable 
intolerance, 

We  are  likely,  it  is  possible,  to  have  less  war  in , 
the  world  As  a  part  of  that, process  by  which- we  are 
likely  to  have  less  of  that  unfruitful  controversy  which 
is  little  other  than  an  expression  of  intolerant  hostihty. 

Some  wars  have  had  their  origin  in  difference  of  iiso 
opinion:  all  wars,  in  their  carrying  on,  as  felt   by^triai** 
people    in  general,  have  been  much  more  wars  of^^^^*""""^ 
mutual  dislike  or  antipathetic  feeling  than  of  rival  otiio^'a 
interest.     We   must   not  consider,  as    a   matter   oftione,  and 
course,  that  wars  of  difference  of  opinion  are  ended :  jesaness 
such  a  feeling  very  mainly  contributed  to  the  war^^^^^ij_ 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Freuch  Revolution ;  but  new  ferocees, 

*=  =  11  '  .       .  7  -     ■     1       tends  to 

differences  are  contmually  sprmging  up ;  and  it  is  by  eheok  wau. 
no  means  the  case  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  nations, 
with  advance  of  eivihaation,  do  become  more  tolerant : 
such  hope  as  there  is  arises  from  this  fact,  that 
there  is  more  opportunity  for  the  efforts  of  those  who 
desire  to  make  them  tolerant.  Nations  will  give  up 
the  attempt  to  convert  each  .other  by  force,  whether 
to  religious,  philosophical,  or  political  doctrines,  not 
in  so  far  as  they  cease  to  value  any  doctrine  them- 
selves, for,  in  that  case,  they  would  only  be  more  in- 
clined to  think  the  conversion  of  other  nations 
feasible,  if  they  piqued  themselves  on"  converting 
them;  but  in  so  far  as  they  hold'more  conscientiously 
what  they  do  hold,  and  understand  -more  what  the 
conscientious  holding  of  it  is ;  because  then  they 
will  have  a  truer  notion  of  the  difficulty  of  convei- 
sion.  No  man  who  truly  beheves  anything  himself 
can  believe  that  belief  can  be  forced. 

32-2 
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It  is  probable  that  tliere  is  a. gradual  increase  of 
reapect  for  tbe  conacientious  convictions  of  others, 
and  of  liberality  in  judging  minor  differences  of  feel- 
ing and  usage.  As  this  continues  we  may  hope  that 
there  will  be  a  corresponding  diminution  in  that 
chronic  ill-will  from  which,  as  from  a  dunghill, 
springs  the  rank  growth  of  actual  hostility  and 
quarrel.-  ^ 

4.  War,  or  quarrel  of  any  kind,  is,  not  only 
entirely  unfit  for  the  maintenance  of  truth,  as  we 
have  seen,  but  it  is  a  very  poor  method  for  the  main- 
tenance of  nght,  though  it  may  sometimes  be  the 
only  one. 
Difipute  So  long  as  there  is  wrong  done  in  the    world, 

likob' to  be  there  must  be  dispute,  nor  would  it  be  desirable  that 
by'juatica  ™bral  feeling  should  keep  those  accessible  to  it  out 
^^v^     of  the  dispute,  while  it  was  not  strong  enough  to  in- 
lonce.        iluence  all,  and  prevent  the  wrong  being  done.    As  it 
is,  there  is  a  considerable  force  of  motive  to  make 
the  good  quiescent,  leaving  wrong  to  its  own  way. 
"We  must  put  an  end  to  wrong,  and  then  will  come 
an  end  to  dispute. 

As  the  world  is  constituted,  dispute  is  more 
■  likely  to  be  abolished  by  justice  than  by  benevo- 
lence. No  doubt  deeply  felt  benevolence  or  religious 
love  would  preclude  the  causes  of  dispute,  by  re- 
moving to  a  considerable  .degree  individual  or  sepa- 
rate "interests ;  each  looking  not  on  his  own  things, 
but  also  on  the  things  of  others.  Even  superficial 
benevolence  may  make  dispute  more  unlikely,  in  so 
far  as  it  makes  people  less  likely  to  take  offence; 
and  in  any  case  it 'will  make  the  carrying  on  of 
dispute  less  savage  :  but  where  sepai-ate  interests  are 
strongly  looked  to,  as  in  the  present  constitution'  of 
the  world  they  are,  and  are  likely  to  be  ever  in  a 
gi;eater  degree  with  the  advance  in  civilization  and 
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(lommerce,.  there  nothing  can  prevent  dispute  but 
justice,  by  which  I  mean  the  real  application  of 
principle  and  intellect  to  the  systematizing  of  such 
interests,  and  a  readiness  on  thfi  part  of  the  inte- 
rested individuals  to  yield  their  indiYidual  feeling 
to  such  common  understanding' of  them. 

There  are  two  parts  of  justice,  the  ascertainment  War  is  m 
-  of  it  and  the  enforcement  of  it.      With  the  right-  enforce 
minded  the  ascertainment  of  it  is  the  enforcement :  ■i^^*^"'^ 
with  the  wrong-minded,  or  in  the  case  where   the 
iiscertainment  is  not  admitted,  it  has  to  be  actually 
enforced,  or  force  has  to  be  used.     This  in  law  is  by 
penalty.     A  great  deal  of  war  (and  in  fact  angry 
controversy)  is  the  endeavour  of  each  party  to  enforce 
upon  the  other  what  he  regairds  as  ascertained  right; 
each  party  is,  in  the  view   of  the  opponent,  both 
wrong-minded  in  the  refusal   to  submit  to  justice, 
and  mistaken  as  to  what  is.  justice. 

War,  however,  or  actual  combat  of  any  sort,  would  So  tar  as 
hardly  exist'  if  it  were  not  for  various  other  elements  ocive^to 
entering  in,  chiefly  of  two  kinds;    one  the  activity  ^^^^^^  *^'^ 
of  human  nature,  and  the  conseq.uent  constant  mutual  |ff  i'  'a    . 
rivalry;    the  other  the  ill-wUl  and  intolerant  feeling feii into 
which  is  more  or  less  the   accompaniment,  as   we    ^^^^ 
have  seen,  of  association.     AH  war  and  quarrel  may 
thus  be  said  to  have  the  double  character  of  being 
an  outbreak  of  a  more  or  less  constant  feeling,  and 
of  being  an  attempt  to  gain  some  end.     The  diminu- 
tion -of  the  feeling  which  thus  breaks  out,  is,  as  we 
saw  just  now,  one  means,  or   hopeful   sign,  of  ,the 
diminution  of  dispute  and  war.     The  other  means  or 
hopeful  sign  is  people's  more  and  more  seeing  how 
very  Httle,  in  most  cases,  any  reasonable  end  of  the 
war  or  dispute  is  likely  to  be  gained. 

In  this  view,  the  systematization  and  perfection  improre- 
of  the  jus  Uelli,  or  international  law  as  applicable  to  thej«s 
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heiiiiB  a  state  of  war,  is  likely  to  be  useful  in  a  double 
j^ita^"  way.  Of  course  it  must  mate  war,  in  the  carr;^ing 
JSStf*'^  on,  better  and  more  humane.     This  has  been  looked 


and  indi-   upon.  by  some  as  ^  questionable  advantage,  . 

tends  to  they  say  it  is  the  aboKtion  of  war  that  is  wanted, 
ti^ot''  and  it  ia  less  likely  to  be  abolished  if  it  is  civiHzed 
■"''^'  and  unproved  till  men  see  ns  harm  in  it.     It  seems 

to  me,  however,  that  the  improvement  of  interna- 
tional law  is  Ukely  more  and  more  to  impress  upon 
men's  minds  the  absurdity  of  war,  i.  e.  the  small  . 
degree  in  which  it  is  likely  to  effect  any  good  object. 
Thd  being  'friendlily  hostile'  is  likely  more  and 
more  to  seem  to  men  like  the  '  cum  ratione  insanire,' 
the  being  reasonably  mad,  and  to  make  them  think 
that  if  they  are  to  go  so  far  as  this  they  had 
better  be  friendly  altogether.  War  is  a  -barbarism 
which  cannot  with  any  principle  and  reason  be  -civi- 
lized over,  and  the  attempt  to  do  this  is  likely  to 
help  forward  the  civilizing  it  away. 
Tte  more  At  the  Same  time  war  and  dispute  are  less  evils 
Bidered  "•  than  the  acquiescence  in  injustice  :  the  maintenance 
kra^°nai  "^  truth  and  right  is  the,  all-important  thing  among 
ia  war  felt  men,  and  however  evil  war  may  be^  it  is  better  that 
war  should  exist  than  that  they  ahovdd  go  unmain- 
tained.  The  only  question  is,  what  means  have  we 
to  prevent  or  redress  the  injustice,  and  will  our 
manner' of  dispute  or  war  have  any  tendency  to  do 
so  ?  Supposing  we  say  we  have  no  means,  of  course 
we  are  in  a  difficult  position.  We  are  inclined  to 
say,  I  will  be  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  the  offender 
nevertheless.  This  may  either'  take  the  form  of  non- 
intercourse,  a  sort,  of  quarrel  not  uncommon  in  pri- 
vate life,  or  desperation  and  indignation  may  even 
lead  to  self-injury,  and  wild  readiness  for.  self-sacrifice. 
But  diiEcult  as  it  may  be,  still  we  may  keep  hold  of 
the  principle  that  action  is  for  a  purpose,'and  that  we 
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I  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  action 
wKich.  will  do  no  good. 

Some  might  say,  that  a  better  jus  helli  is  no 
more  likely  to  lead 'to  the  abolition  of  "war,  than 
juster  laws  of  property  to  lead  to  the  abolition  of 
property  and  of  private  and  separate  interests.  There 
is  a  slight  but  only  a  slight  analogy  between  the 
cases.  No  doubt  it  may  be  said  that  property  and 
separate  interests  are  a  part  of  the  hardness  of  men's 
hearts,  "as  well  as  their  quarrelling  is  ;  we  had  better 
abolish  them  both.instead  of  trying  to  regulate- them. 
But  the  systematic  doing  harm  to  another  party, 
which  is  what  ihejus  helli  takes  as  its  basis,  is  of  a 
totally  different  nature  from  the  simply  pursuing  in- 
dividual interest  to  the  comparative  neglect  of  others' 
interest ;  more  especially  when,  as  is  the  fact,  we 
cannot  in  most  cases  promote  our  own  interest  with- 
out promoting  that  of  some,  perhaps  many  others. 
And  when  this  systematic  doing  harm  to  another 
party,  the  parties  being  states,  is  analysed,  so  many 
difficulties  spring  up  as  may  make  people  less  in- 
clined, it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  the  thing  altogether. 

There  is  an  analogy  also  between  the  'jus  bfeUi' 
and  the  -theory  of  pvmishment,  and  several  o_f  the 
difficulties  attending  the  former  attend  the  latter ; . 
I  will  not  however  dwell  any  longer  on  this  matter 


War  is  a  moral  disturbance  analogous,  in  many  War  da 
respects,  to  the  physical  disturbances  produced  by^^or^',  as 
varieties  of  temperature  in  the  atmosphere.  It  is  war  ^^^l^  ^^ 
which  settles  first  of  all  what  shall  be  nations  :  then  atmos- 
where  nations  differ  widely  in  civilization,  there  must  tm-bacw. ' 
either  be  non-intercourse  or  almost  inevitable  quarrel, 
resulting  generally .  in  the  subjugation,  to  some  ex- 
tent, of  the  less  civilized  :    again,  there  are  poh'tical . 
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and  religious  sympathies  binding  some  in  One  nation 
to  some  in  another,  and  thus  political  and  religious 
fermentations  produce  all  sorts  of  national  quarrels  ; 
lastly,  aa  nations  become  more  iiidividuali-zed  in  their 
relations  with  other  states,  the  more  do  they  become, 
like  individuals,  susceptible  as  to  honour  and  offence, 
alive  to  commercial  and  separate  interests,  suspicious 
of  each  other,  so  as  to  be  continually  combining 
together  and  scheming  against  anticipated  encroach- 
ment— and  much  besides.  War  will  not  be' got  rid 
of  till  very  much  else  is  got  rid  of  as  well. 

In  civilized'  countries,  private  war,  or  debate  of 
force,  is  replaced  by  debate  of  reason,  by  which  right 
is  ascertained :  there  'exists  public  force  to  enforce 
the  right  thus  ascertained  on  any  refusing  to  ac- 
quiesce in  it,  but  unless  the  mass  acquiesced  in  it  as 
right,  this  enforcement  would  not  be  possible. 
■There-  The  relation  to  each  other  of  debate  of  reason 

debate  of  ^^^  debate  of  force  may  be  Been  well  in  the  ancient 
SXX  of  P^^ctice  of  settling  the.  truth  or  falsehood  of  a  charge 
force  in     by  single  combat.     Owing  to  the    imperfect  views 
cient  trial  entertained  of  evidence,  the  difficulty  of  communi- 
cation, and  much  besides,  it  was  in  many  cases  al- 
most impossible  to  settle  the  matter  by  reason;  so 
they  fought   about   it,  having   nothing    else  to  do, 
without  much  consideration  how  far  fighting  would 
,  answer  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  right,  but 
partly  trusting  in  an  over-ruling  providence,  partly 
feeling  that  the  right  and  truth  niust,  where  neces- 
sai-y,  be  maintained  by  force,  and  that  in  default  of 
better  ascertaimnent,  it  could  only  be  the  asserted 
Troth  and  right  which  must  so  be  maintained, 
bf  mX^'        The  maintenance  of  right  and  truth  by  reason, 
^edj^as  uiyolves  the  same  questions  which  the  ascertainment 
aecer-       of  them    has    involved.       They  are    continually  re- 
reason,      ascertained  and  confirmed  in    the  process  of  main- 
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taining  them.  We  cannot  be  ready  to  give  a  reason 
for  the  truth  which  is  in  us  without  knowing  the 
reasons  which  will  commend  it  to  those  who  do  not 
yet  see  it  to  be  truth,  i.  e.  the  reasons  by  which  it  is 
ascertained  to  be  truth ;  and  these  must  commend 
themselves  to  our  conscience  as  valid  reasons. 

There  are  many  occasions,  as  the  world  is  now, 
in  which  the  'right,  or  justice,  Is  to  be  maintained 
by  force  ;  *  there  may  be  some  few  occasions  in  which 
"the  truth  is;  though  then  it  will  generally  .take  the 
form  of  right,  or  justice,  as-  when  one  people  may. 
try  to  force  a  change  of  religion  upon  another  people. 
But  right  in  a.  great  measure,  and  truth  almost  en- 
tirely, has  to  be  maintained  by  the  same  means  by 
which  each  was  originally  ascertained,  viz,  by  reawon : 
the  maintenance  of  them  should  include  continual 
re-esaminatioii :  whatever  gives  itself  out  as  main- 
tainable by  reason  is  ever  quesiionahle. 

.  In  the  controversy  of  the  past,  moral,  phlloeophi-  Contro- 
cal,  political,  religious,  we  have  the  debate  of  reason,  made  tie 
the  thought  of  the  world,  that   actual  dialectic  of^^pro,"' 
human   conversation   and  discussion,  which  has  re-?f'°*'?f^ 
■  suited  in  present  opinion,  and  upon  which  whatever  the  opm.  . 
is  accepted  anywhere  upon  these  subjects  must  be  future, 
conceived  to  rest.     As  discussion,  it  is  going  on  still, . 
-generating  the  opinion  of  the  next  age,  confirming 
or  weakening  the  opinion  which  prevails  now. 

I,  have  already  spoken  of  the  extent  to  which  contro- 
difference  of  opinion,  and  the  attempt  to  put  differ-  fere  from 
ent   opinions  together  with   a  view  to  progress  in^g^i^ga 
truth,  has  ever  been  accompanied  with  other  elements  "'^^'^ 
not  onlv  foreien  to  the  matter  in  hand,  but  'even  tiiem- 
destructive  of  the  object  aimed  at.     It  might  well  with  it, 
be  laid  down  as  a  moral  principle,  that  no  person 
who  is  intellectually  incapable,  as  many  people  seem 
■to  be,  of  even  conceiving  an  opinion  different  from 
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his  own,  is  at  liberty  to  maintain  and  urge  his  own  ; 
for  aa  he  cannot  appreciate  the  grounds  upon  which 

■  other  people  hold  their  opinions,  he  is  evidently 
unable  to  jndge  whether  thej  are  weak  or  strong, 
and  whether,  in  fact,  they  may  not  be  stronger  than 
his  own.  Controversy  would  be  likely  to  have  some 
good  result,  if  a  person,  as  a  condition  of  attacking 
an  opinion,  were  to  be  required  to  ^ve,  to  an  im- 
partial and  intelligent  auditor,  a  clear  account  of  it. 
If  this  oondition  were  enforced,  a  good  deal  of  con- 

,  troversy  would  never  be  entered  on.  But,  in  gene- 
ral, it  is  a  very  different  audience  which  is  contem- 
plated, and  instead  of  discussion  we  have  attack, 
i.  e.  more  or  less  of  misrepresentation  with  the  intro- 
duction of  much  that  is  beside  the  point,  as  of  pre- 
sumable motives,  accompaniments,  or  consequences: 
and  thus  what  ought  to  be  a  step  of  the  thought  of 

■  man  advancing  towards  his  intellectual  goal — the 
truth,  is  merely  a  piece  of  intellectual  force  wasted 
in  worthless  quarrel,  just  as  Hfe  and  wealth  are 
wasted  in  actual  war. 

I  The  controversialists  themselves  are  probably  not 

J.  more  to  be  blamed  for  this   than   kings   and    con- 

eerWH^    quorors  are  to  be  blamed  for  wars :    they  are  them- 

boffi  of      selves  sharers,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  spirit  to 

and  aEdi-  which  they  appeal,  m  the  view  of  which  the  truth 

is  secondary  to  the  combat.     This  is  s;  spirit  partly 

of  intellectual  unconscientiousness,  and  partly,  if  the 

term  does  not  seem  offensive,  of  intellectual  servihty, 

by  which  I  mean  a  disposition  to  measure  the  amount 

of  power  by  assumption,  and  the  amount  of  corivic- 

tion'by  vehemence.     The  two  spirits  very  much  go 

together :  men  have  little  value  in  their  minds  for  the 

truth,  and  consequently  they  readily  yield  themselves 

to  be  overborne ;  while,  instead  of.  their  thinking,  in 

regard    of  any   controversy,    how   far  the   truth   is 
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ascertained  or  maintained  by  it,  it  is  eitlier  looked 
at  as  a  gladiatorial  combat,  or  one  side  only  is 
listened  to,  and  any  appreciation  of  the  argument  is 
neglected. 

The  fcict  that  this  is  so,  is  no  doubt  one  feature  BTen  good 
of  human 'nature.  I  have  mentioned  how  much  may  injure 
good  goes  with  the  evil  of  actual  war,  how  much  ^g"sj°^  ^ 
evil  unites  itself  with  the  good  in  all  associations  of™f^?^.°' 

*^  ,      attaining 

men.  ■  The  history  of  human  dialectic  thought  in  troth, 
controversy  is  of  this  mingled  character :  people  are 
intellectually  miconscientious  on  account  'of  certain 
developments  of  their  conscientiousness  in  other  di- 
rections :  they  are  faithful-  to  their  school  of  thought 
or  their  philosophical  or.  religious  brotherhood  ;  they 
care  for  other  things  about  opinions,  {e.g.  for  their 
moral  character)  as  well  as  for  their  truth.-  I  wish 
all  these  considerations  to  be  put  by  the  side  of  what 
I  have  said  above.  What  I  have  said  is  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  why  controversy  is  so  unsatis- 
factory as  a  means  of  ascertaining  or  maintaining  the 
truth.'  Since  men  at  least  make  profession  that  this 
is  the  result  they  aim  at  in  controvei-sy,  it  is  a 
matter  which  deserves  their  consideration  how  they 
may  make  it  better  serve  its  purpose. 
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Right  be-  WhAt  18  tlie  reason  wliy  it  is  of  importance  that  we 
teimpor-  should  tliink  and  believe  rightly? 
aa'^a  e'f'^1^        ^^-  ^^^^J  ^®  because  knowledge  or  right  judgment 
orae  being  ig  necessary  in  order  to  our  acting  in  such  a  manner 
daiy,        as  to  bring  about  the  results  we  wish. 

Or  it  may  be  hecavise  right  judgment  has  some- 
thing in  it  of  moral  excellence ;  because,  to  put  the 
case  the  other  way,  wrong  belief  is  in  some  degree  of 
the  nature  of  a  moral  or  punishable  offence. 
According        The  importance  of  religious  belief  is  viewed,  it  is 
to™L      probable,  in  a  diiferent  light  by  different  people, 
view,  re-  ^g  ^jgj^  ^q  attain  heaven  or  to  avoid,  hell :  we 

misbelief   must  kuow  the  Way  to  efiect  our  purpose,  and  we 
take  which  must  take  care  not  to  mistake  the  way,  or  we  shall 
fe^^™  not  effect  our  purpose.     Putting  the    matter  more 
Ee(iueucee.  generally,  we  wish  to  do  well,  and  to  be  happy,  to  act 
for  the  best  (understanding  '  to  do  well '  and  '  the 
best '  here  simply,  of  prosperity,  without  reference  to 
morals) :  so  far  as  olir  happiness  depends  upon  our- 
selves it  is  only  by  knowing  and  thinking  the  truth 
about  ourselves  and  the  circumstances  in  -which  we 
are  placed,  that  we  can  hope  to  attain  it. 

'-  As  fav  aa  I  can  judge,  the  following  was  intended  to  form  ^lart  of 
tlie  present  treatise,  though  it  contains  no  distinct  reference  to  what 
precedes,  and  though,  unlike  the  other  chapters,  it  bears  no  special  title 
in  tiie  MS.  In  spite  of  its  fragmentary  character,  I  hope  that  its 
intrinsic  interest  will  be  felt  to  justii;  its  insertion  here.    £d. 
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Unbelief  or  misbelief  is  in  this  point  of  view  a 
fearful  and  fatal  mistake. 

If  we  look  at  things  thus,  man  is  responsible  for  Sudi  con- 
his  belief,  not  in  the  sense  that  anybody  will  call  should  not 
him  to  account  for  It,  but  in  the  sense   that  his^^^^ 
present  believing  that  to  be  which  is  not,  or  that  not  name  of 
to  be  which  is,  may  hereafter  be  a  subject  to  him  of  ment. 
most  bitter  re^et ;  hia  future  Self  will  most  bitterly 
reproach  his  present  feeling,  if  it  is  wrong. 

It  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  the  notion  of 
punishment  were  confined  within  the  limits  which 
properly  belong  to  it,  and  applied  only  where  there 
is  moral  guilt,  in  which  case  only  there  is  real  pun- 
ishment. Where  what  is  intended  for  punishment 
is  inflicted  in  consequence  of  supposed,  but  not 
actual,  moral  giiilfc,  there  is  not  punishment,  but 
(perhaps  by  mistake  and  inadvertently)  oppression 
and  tyranny  :  where  harm  is  inflicted  without  moral 
offence  having  gone  before,  the  infliction  may  be 
justifiable,  and  there  may  be  reasons  for  it,  but  it 
should  not  be  described  as  punishment. 

■    The  notion  that  religion  is  simply  prudence,  and  This  visw, 
that  that  man  attains  heaven  who  is  wise  enough  to  eannfioned 
find  out"  and  to- follow;  the  proper  road  to  it,  wfiil®  rJajfy 'g^' 
'  that  man  falls  into  hell  who  is  not  wise  enough  to  ^ijes  re- 
see  iti  time  whither  his  courae  of  life  is  carrying  him,  piudenoe. 
and  to  choose  a  different  course — this  notion  is  one 
more  likely  to  be  made  use  of  by  defenders  of  re- 
ligion than  by  appliers  of  it,  by  apologists  than  by 
religious  teachers.     The  reason  is,  that  when  men 
come  to  look  at  the  whole  matter,  they  cannot  bo 
persuaded  that  their  future  is  so  entirely  in  their 
power  as  this  would  imply,  or  (as  perhaps  it  might 
be  expressed  better)   that  their  future  is  in  their 
power  in  this  particular  way.      They  are   so  little 
able  to  anticipate,  even  in  the  common  circumstances 
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of  life,  what  is  going  to  happen,  that  the  .saying  to 

■  them  that  their  whole  future,  with  its  terrible 
possibilitiea,  ia  left  to  the  hazard  of  that  sort  of 
speculation  upon  which  they  are  so  much  obliged  to 
act  in  Hfe,  ia  almost  equivalent  to  telHng'  them  that 

■  there  is  no  such  thing  as  rehgion,  no  good  God  or 
superintending  Providence.  And  yet  this  is  the  real 
meaning  of  what  Butler  says.  Probability  is  the  guide 
of  life ;  it  will  do  therefore  (as  he  in  effect  says)  for 
our  guide  in  religion.  The  interests  which  belong 
simply  to  this  earthly  life  are  not  of  infinite  import- 
ance ;  probability  might  perhaps  do  for  our  guide 
as  to  them :  but  each  one  of  us  knows  how  little  his 
future,  even  as  to  this  life,  is  in  his  own  power,  how 
great  is  the  chance  of  his  mistaking,  and  doing  that 
which,  intended  to  produce  his  happiness,  may  cause 
really  his  loss  and  ruin:  and  is  it  to  be  the  same 
with  religion  ?  have  we  really  got  the  fearful  chances 
of  an  eternal  future  committed  to  the  speculation  on 
probabilities  of  beings  such  as  we  are? 

;gin.     ,       The  behevlng  that  this  is   so,  if  any  ohe  does 
erl^^oi  ^^'i^"^s  i*'.  is  ^^^  religion,  but  the  reverse  of  religion; 
igion,    the  very  thought,  the  very  danger,  from  which  re- 
iB  ojpo-  Kgion  delivers  us.     In  a  future  after  this  life,  liko 
id^a"    "this  life  as  our  senses  present  life  to  us,  but  of  vaster 
\^      dimensions  and  with  multiplied  or  intenser   sensi- 
■nulla.    bUities  on  our  part,  whatever  might  be  the  alter- 
native possibilities  of  happiness,  the  bravest  might 
well  prefer  shutting  his  eyes  in  annihilation  rather 
than  run  the  chance  of  the  possible  misery.     It  is 
terrible  enough  to  think  of  all  the  harm  which  may 
come  to  us. in  life  here,  through  our  mistake  either 
in  bringing  it  upon  ourselves  or  in  failing  to  prevent 
it :  the  extension  of  such  a  thought  to  an  unknown 
future,  is  intolerable. 

When  the  issue  is  so  tremendous,  there  is  no 
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doubt  that  the  only  speculation  which  can  be  con- 
sidered, reasonable  isthat  which  is  safe.  There  is  no 
occasion  to  put  the  nmtter  as  Butler  does,  on  pro- 
babilities :  if  this  issue  is  what  religion  deals  with, 
and  if  there  is  a  possibility  that  religion  is  true,  it  is 
worth  while,  in  view  of  such  a  possibility,  to  do 
everything  in  human  Hfe  which  religion  directs,  and 
the  sceptical  rationalist  who  confines  himself  to'  this 
view  will  surely  think  so.  In  this  view  the  best 
argument  for  religion  is  the  most  awful  portrait  of 
the  possible  horrors  to  come.  And  yet  we  do  not 
find  that  men  are  of  necessity  religious  with  this 
reHgion  of  fear.  The  reasons  for  this  are  various, 
some  better,  soraie  worse.  The  better  are  something 
of  this  kind,  that  they  do  not  really,  believe  it  to  be 
religion  :  the  worse  are  connected  with  the  fact  that 
the  present  has  a  greater  effect  upon  them,  except 
now  and  then,  than  a  prospect  apparently  so 
distant. 

Religion  is  looked  upon  by  Lucretius  as  deceitful  Various 
and  alaxming ;  by  those  who  speak  or  think  much  the  alarm- 
about  responsibility,  like  Butler- and  Newman,   as^fingi^"" 
alarming,  but  true ;  by  those  who  take,  what  some  j^m^"* 
would  call,  a  more  evangelical  view  of  it,  as  true,-  but 
comfoi^ing  and  gladdening  rather  than  alarming;  by 
the  greater  number  probably  of  sceptics  of  our  time, 
as    comforting   and   gladdening,   but    deceitful,  and 
nothing  more  than  a  vain  imagination. 

That  which  opens  to  us  the  prospect  of  a  world 
beyond  the  grave  may  be  either  religion,  or  our 
imagination  independently  of  religion.  If  we  sup- 
pose the  former  to  be  the  case,  then  religion,  if  it  is 
to  be  other  than  a  curse  to  man,  must  open  to  us. 
a  prospect  either  of  moral  punishment,  or  of  hope, 
or  of  both  in  conjunction.  If  what  suggests  to  us 
life  beyond  the  grave  is  imagination,  not  religion, 
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religion  coming  in  only  afterwards   to    modify  our 
view,  then  religion,  if  it  ia  to  be  a  source  of  comfort 
to  man,  must  be  what  will  make  this  prospect  one 
of  hope,  not  of  terror. 
Luoretius    •    When  Lucretius  considers  that  he  .(or  Epicurus) 
reii^tfas^^  benefiting  mankind  in  showing  religion  to.be  false, 
teaching    because  he  thereby  destroys  the  curse  of.  human  life, 
triue  of     the  dread  of  future  punishment,  he  forgets  the  force 
misery,      of  the  word  'punishment'.     His  notion  of  what  he 
was  doing  might  be  correct,  if  what  men  dreaded 
after  death  was  aimply  misery,  torment.     Even  sup- 
posing there  to  be  a  mere  possibility  of  this,  with  a 
counter -possibility  of  happiness ;  still  a  man  might 
think  he.  would  .rather  not  run  the  risk,  and  that 
annihilation  woujd  be  better.     Nor,  perhaps,  would 
it  make  much  difference,  whether  the  alternative  of 
happiness  depended  on  a  man's  own  action,  supposing 
his  wisdom  and  powers  as  they  are  now,  or  whether 
it  was  independent  of  it.    He  might  think  the  chance 
of  mistake  on  his  part  quite  as  much  to  be  feared  as 
the  chance  of  misery  coming  to  him  independently  of 
his  own  action. 
Tho  ot-  But  the  case  is  entirely  altered  supposing  that 

weakMi^  the  prospect  held  out  by  natural  religion  is  one 
il^^X  "^  which  misery  or  torment  enters,  as  a  possibility, 
meuti  only  in  the  way  o.f  punishment.  None  then  will 
suffer  but  those  who  have  deserved  -  it,  and  none, 
we  may  in  the  first  instance  say,*  need  suffer.  And 
the  value  of  this  dread  of  future  punishment '  iii 
improving  human  conduct  on  earth  is  an  ordinary, 
almost  vulgar,  consideration,  which  of  course  mufit 
strike. all.  All  can  understand  how  the  removal  of 
rehgious  terrors,  in  giving  freer  sway  to  violence 
and  injustice,  would  be  the  reverse'  of  a  benefit  to 
human  life. 

But  what  is  .punishment  ?     Is  it  retribution  and 
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vengeance,  or  ia  it  corrective  diaciplirie,  and  attempt  ^5°7^^^, 
at  reformation?  Is  it  something  wtich  only  looks -not  identi- 
back  on  wkat  is  past,  or  does  it  look  forward  also  to  meS'^with 
wliat  is  to  come  ?  And  if  it  is  vengeance,  or  so  far  fsneeanee. 
as  it  has  anything  of  the  character  of  vengeance, 
what  are  the  principles  which  govern  the  proportions 
of  it,  according  to  the  offence  committed  ? 

If  what  is  dreaded  in  a  future  life  is  punishment 
as  vengeance,  inexorable  and  irreparable,  and  if  there 
is  reason  to  fear  that  the  amount  of  it,  in  propor- 
tion to  what  has  provoked  it,  wUl  be  very  great  and 
terrible,  then  since  none,  however  well-intentioned, 
could  be  certain  of  always  acting  innocently,  the  risk 
would  be  so  great  that  the  better  among  mankind 
would  have  cause  rather  to  dread,  than  to  desire  the 
truth  of  religion.  The  possibilities  of  misery  in  the 
future  would  outweigh  the  advantage  of  the  im- 
provement of  human,  conduct,  and  therefore  of  human 
condition,  here,  arising  from  the"  prospect  of  such 
punishment  hereafter. 

Experience  seems  to  have  confirmed  what  moral  Vea- 
considerations    of  themselves   wUl   to    some   extent'eueh'.isic- 
teach  us,  that  though  the  dread  of  punishment  is  a  ^  o^d^ec- 
veiy  stroncf  motive,  it  is  not  one  which  acts  very '^^''' '" , 

■  »  ,  .  1  »        prospect; 

■  barely  and  immediately.  Grant  it  to  be  the  moving 
spring  or  weight,  it  produces  its  effect  in  combination 
with  many  other  motivea  We  have  ceased  now,  in 
regard  of  human  punishments,  to  think  that  simple 
terribleness  of  them  is  all  that  is  wanted. 

Punishment  then,  as  vengeance  or  retribution,  is  wime,  in  ■ 
imperfect  as  a  deterrent,  in  prospect :  it  is  equally  raisea  up 
imperfect,  in  act,  as  a  giving  back  of  pain  for  pain,  of^^^°^' 
suffering  for  sufferins".     In  fact,  of  the  nature  of  the  which  eujf. 

rt.    .  (.    1  1  •  poxts.the 

sunermg  of  the  spirit,  as  it  is  m  others,  or  as  it  may  sufferer; 

be  in  general,  we  can  any  of  xis  form  but  little  idea.  '^""^ 
The  fountains  of  pleasure  and    pain  within  us  are 
a.  33 
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SO  strangely  mingled,  that  often  what  we  think  the 
one  turns  out  the  other,  and  there  are  intensities  of 
the  one  or  the  other,  we  perhaps  cannot  tell  which, 
when  for  a  moment  we  are  ahle  to  have  full 
consciousness  of  them,  Man's  active  and  passive  na- 
ture are  two  distinct  things,  and  pleasure,  if  we  are 
to  use  the  word,  belongs  to  one  of  these  as  well  as 
the  other,  and  the  pleasure,  so  to  call  it,  of  the  active 
nature  is  something  quite  different  from  the  feeling 
of  pleasure  which  belongs  to  the  passive  or  sensible 
nature,  being  such,  sometimes,  as  to  be  awaked 
rather  by  the  opposite  feeling.  The  most  dreadful 
instances  of  vengeance  have  arisen  through  a  vain 
attempt  to  conquer  the  spirit,  which  they  have  only 
stirred  up  to  reaction  against  them,  to  firmer  self- 
assertion,  to  fuller,  if  frightful,  self-conaciousness,  and, 
in  this  respect,  to  more,  and  more  real,  being.  What- 
ever torment  the  Miltonic  Hell  may  have  been  to 
the  Miltonic  Satan,  it  called  him  out  as  no  Jleaven 
could  have  done.  Or,  to  take  an  instance  of  an  ex- 
actly opposite  nature,  what  have  most  martyrdoms 
been  T^ut  a  mad  and  frightful  struggle  to  subdue  the 
human  spirit  on  its  strongest  ground,  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  truth;  and  is  there  not  something  in  the 
■  standing  firm,  the  resistance,  the  triumph,  the  energy 
and  fulness  of  divinely  aided  self-exertion  in  them, 
which  puts  to  shame  ah.  mere  sensation  of  pleasure, 
which  leaves  no  leisure,  and  no  care,  for  thinking  of 
the  pain  ? 
The  siig-  Independently  of  moral  and  religious  considera- 

atutoe  tions  we  might  believe  in  a  future  life,  but  we  have 
life  oomeB  j^qJ^  much  ground  to  do  so.  ■  Physical  analogies  sug- 
iiature  but  gest  rather  a  presumption  against  it,  while  at  the 
gioii.  '  same  time  they  suggest  also  their  own  insufficiency 
as  analogies.  But  so  far  as  they  do  or  can  suggest 
to  us  the  likelihood  of  anything  after  this  life,  it  is 
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not  anything  at  least  whicli  we  need  dread,  no  hope- 
leas  or  irreparable  misery. 

Their  non-suggestion  however  of  anything,  or 
their  suggestion  of  possible  annihilation,  is  that 
which  in  respect  of  them  is  terrible.  And  it  is 
against  this  non-suggestion  or  suggestion  in  the  first 
instance,  that  religion  cornea  in  the  way  of  comfort. 
Natural  religion  first,  revealed  religion  more  fully 
afterwards,  brings  life  and  immortality  to  light. 

For  'natural  religion'  it  might  be  well  in  some  Thspbjnsa 
respects  if  we  used  the  expression  'natural  faith',  f^th^k 
■  The  exact  force  of  the  word  'natural'  in  the  former  ^^^^^; 
expression  is  somewhat  ambiguous:  the 'nature'  it  *!'«■'' '«»- 

£  °  ^  ,  „  t«ral  reli- 

reiers  to  may  be  physical  nature^  which  we  reier  to  giou.' 
when  we  speak  of  '  natural  theology';  or  it  may  be  the 
fuU  nature  of  man  and  perhaps  of  things  in  general, 
which,  is  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  when 
the  old  philosophers  talked  of  following  nature. 
Natural  faith  is  the  persuasion,  indistinctly  felt, 
that  reality  or  the  universe  is,  in  the  whole,  good : 
it  is  that  trust,  in  its  application  to  tbe  present,  that 
hopefulness,  in  its  application  to  the  future,  without 
which  we  could  not  act  at  all,  at  least  to  any  pur- 
pose, or  even,  it  might  be  thought,  live  a.  day.  It  is 
faith  that  we  can  know,  can  act;  that  action,  directed 
by  the  proper  knowledge,  will  produce  the  expected 
effect ;  that  the  conclusions,  practical  or  speculative, 
drawn  from  one  kind  of  real  knowledge  will  not  be 
at  variance  with  the  conclusions  drawn  from  another 
kind.  Were  the  case  otherwise,  we  could  not  act  at 
all,  or  even  have  any  definite  thought.  It  is  by  faith 
of  this  kind  that  we  have  the  notion,  that  there  is 
really  something  which  we  call  the  truth. 

Truth  or  reality  in  the  world  of  physical  expe- 
rience is  something  as  to  whicli  we  have  confidence, 
that,  if  it  is  good  for  one  of  our  powers  of  sense,  it  is 
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Metiuo-     good  for  all  of  them,  so  far  as  they  can  enter  into 
tween       relation  with  it,  that  a^in,  if  it  i_s  good  for  the 
natojflt  ^  senses  and  mind  of  one  person,  it  is  good  for  thos§ 
moMiT     ^^  ^^  persons,  so  far  as  they  are  in  circumstances'  to 
natural  (or  notice  and  to  judge  of  it.    And  then  again  this  truth 
faith.        or  reality  is  something  as  to  which  we  have  con- 
fidence that  it   will  answer  our  action;  that  from 
experience  of  the  present,  we  can,  to  the  extent  to 
which  our  knowledge  applies,  judge  of  the  ahsent,  . 
and  predict  the  future:  it  is  on  this  faith  that  we 
act :  without  it  there  could  be  no  rational  action. 

This  is  natural  faith  when  by  'natural'  we  have 
reference  to  physical  nature :  natural  faith,  when  by 
. '  nature'  we  mean  human  or  moral  nature  .(in  wliich 
case  it  might  be  better  to  call  it  'moral  faith'),  is 
something  analogous,  but  higher. 
The  for-  Ph-ifsicolly  natural  faith  is  belief  in  the  oneness, 

faiti  in     Consistency,  uniformity,  orderliness,  of  the  physical 
otthe       universe,  which  is  what  makes  knowledge  about  it, 
^tte"^'    ^^^  action  in  it,  possible  for  us.     The  particulars  of 
th'*^"    ^■^^^  unifomjity,  orderliness,  &e.,  constitute  the  par- 
of  the    \  ticulars  of  our  knowledge :  of  chaos  there  would  be 
rt^se.''^"^o  knowledge.     Morally  natural  faith  is  the  same 
feeling  in  reference  to  the  moral  universe,  so  to  call 
it.     Physically  natural  faith  is  confidence  in  truth  or 
reality,  and  action  according  to  it  is  action  that  is 
advisable:   morally  natural,  or  moral,  faith,  is  con- 
fidence in  good,  and  action  according  to  it  is  action 
that  is  rigJit, 

It  will  be  denied  by  some  that  there  is  any 
ineaning  in  speaking  thus  of  the  moral  universe,  as 
distinguished  from  the  physical, 

.  The  physical  universe  is  that-  in  which  action  is 
Considered  as  the  operation  o£  forces  {natural  forces 
we  call  them),  and  in  wliich  sensation  is  the  operation 
or  affection  of  sensal  organs,  as  of.  sight,  taste,  &c. ; 
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the  differences  of  these  making  its  difEcrencea,  and 
there  being  differences  corresponding  to  them  in. 
what  we  call  the  qualities  of  objects. 

The  moral  universe  is  that  in  which  action  is  Baeii  aiiiie 
considered  as  the  result  of  ivill,  and  in  which  sen-  g^^r' 
sation  ia  pleasure  or  pain.  Md^oi^^ 

Morally  natural,  dr  moral,  faith,  is  an  instinctive  tio"-. 
or  intuitive  confidence  that  our  possible  pleasures  or 
pains  stand  in  an  intelligible  relation  to  each  other  ■ 
and  to  pleasures  and  pains  as  they  exist  in  other 
conscious  beings,  in  such  a  manner  that  action  ia 
possible,  and  that  knowledge  is  to  be  gained  upon 
■which  we  may  act  with  effect. 

In  reality,  the  view  of  the  orderliness  of  the  phy- 
sical universe  and  the  view  of  its  goodness  {so  to 
speak)  or  of  the  goodness  of  its  Creator,  are  the  same 
thing  with  us  under  different  names. 

Good,  which,  when  looked  at  from  the  side  of 
passivity  or  sensation,  is  pleasure  or  happiness,  when 
looked  at  from  the  side  of  activity  is  'end'  or  'pur- 
pose.' The  notion  of  an  organization  adapted  to 
produce  evil  or  pain  is  an  entire  incongruity  or 
imposeibihty  in  the  conception, '  serving  no  other 
purpose  than  to  bring  into  relief  before  us,  through 
contrast,  the  nature  of  organization  and  order. 

What  we  want,  in  order  to  be  able  to  act  morally 
in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  in  which  we  act 
physically,  or  to  put  forth  our  nature  in  the  most 
important  choices  and  determinations  with  the 
same  energy  with  which  we  constantly  put  it  forth 
in  the  less  important ;  and  what,  in  fact,,  we  in- 
stinctively and  intuitively  have,  or  really  we  could 
not  live-^is  a  faith  in  the  goodness  and  orderliness 
of  the  inoral  world ;  of  there  being,  if  we  so 
choose  to  express  it,  moral  as  well  as  physical  laws ; 
of  the,  good    which    suggests    itself,    aa    what    we 
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should,    act    for,    being    homogeneoua,    harmonious, 
consistent. 
We-couW         If  our  difFerent  senses  had  no  relation  to  each 
the  phyBi".  Other,  hut  each  told  ua  something  about — what  would 
'^™'-. ,   not  then  indeed  be  to  us  a  universe— -hut  something 
out  COB-    about  something ;    if  again  different  people's   intel- 
sensa-"-      ligences  stood  in  no  relation  to  each  other,  and  their 
ions,       different  views  could  not  be  compared,  how  could  we 
act  at  all?  aa  it  is,  our  actional  senses  (i.e.  that  part 
,  of  our  sensal  organization  which  gives  us  knowledge 
of  primary  qualities,  space,  time  (perhaps),  pressure, 
&c.)  serve  as  a  bond  of  union  between  such  senses  as 
give  us  knowledge  only  of  some  particular  secondary 
quality ;    such   senses  being  apparently  capable   of 
multiplication  to  any  extent  without  preventing  the 
putting  together  of  our  knowledge  into  an  orderly 
whole,  representing  an  orderly  universe  :  and  in  the 
same  manner  the  inward  or  higher  senses,  or  common 
sense,   serve  as  a  bond  of  union  between  different  ■ 
intelligences :   and  that  is  counted  truth,  which  is 
alike  for   all  the  senses,  and  for  all   intelligences: 
and  upon  this  we  know  we  can  act  with  effect. 
Eor  ja  thB         But  if,  in  the  same  manner,  the  different  goods, 
veraewiih'  or  purposes  of  action  which  our  intelligence  suggests 
s^tenovoi ^"^  US,  have  no  relation  to  each  other:  how  can  we 
ideals,       aot,  with  any  energy. or  effect,  in  the  moral  universe? 
By  action  in  the  physical  universe  is   meant  such 
action  as  movement,  lifting  a  weight,  going  a  dis- 
tance, &c. ;  action  in  the  moral  universe  is  that  more 
important  putting  forth  of  will  to  which  this  other 
action  is  subsidiary,   determination  to  seek  this  or 
'that  object,  to  go,  for  whatever  reason,  to  one  or 
another  place,  &c.   We  have  got  to  choose  whether  we 
will  do  our  own  pleasure,  or  others'  pleasure,  or  God's 
pleasure,  or  the  praiseworthy,  or  the  rationally  just, 
or  the  apparently  natural,  each  of  which  things  seem. 
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good  to  be  done,  but  seem  also  to  lead  us  different 
ways:  so  far  as  this  is  so,  there  is  a  moral  chaos: 
there  is  absence  of  reason  for  acting  any  one  way :  it 
is  much  the  same  as  if  we  thought  at  one  time  reality 
or  truth  to  be  only  in  sweetness,  and  considered  that 
that  was  the  only  thing  we  had.  to  take  notice  of,  at 
another  time  thought  that  colour  was  the  only  thing 
to  be  noticed,  and  so  disputed,  with  one  another  which 
.  was  reality,  or  which  was  the  most  real. 

Philosophers,  in  seeking  the  summum  bonum, 
really  sought  in  all  this  what  was  the  good,  what 
was  to  be  acted  for. 
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